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In  the  chapter  on  German  Literatnre  in  my  "History 
of  Europe,"  the  following  passage  occurs :  "M.  Haklander 
unites  in  himself  several  of  the  most  striking  quaUtie's  of 
our  greatest  contemporary  novelists.  In  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  character  in  all  the  grades  of  society,  and  occa- 
sional pathetic  power,  he  recalls  Dickens ;  in  the  evolving 
of  the  story,  when  to  all  appearance  hopelessly  involved, 
he  resembles  Bulwer.  His  most  celebrated  work,  the 
^JEuropdische  Sclavenlehen^  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  pic- 
ture of  all  the  stages  of  society,  from  the  cellars  through 
the  entresol  and  the  saloon  to  the  garret,  in  order  to  prove 
that  all  classes  have  their  own  fetters,  that  the  conven- 
tional chains  of  civilized  life  are  even  more  galling  than 
the  rude  fetters  of  the  African,  and  that  many  a  white 
slave  would  have  something  to  envy  in  the  lot  of  Unde 
Tom.  It  is  to  be  feared  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this 
view  of  the  effects  of  civilization ;  and  in  working  it  out, 
Haklander  has  evinced  great  dramatic  power,  and  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  all  the  gradations  of  German  so- 
ciety. His  picture  of  the  ballet-dancers,  and  their  fearftil 
subjection  to  the  caprices  of  the  public ;  of  the  ardent  and 
impassioned  baron ;  of  the  restraints,  dullness,  and  eti- 
quette of  the  grand  ducal  courts,  and  of  the  licentious  life 
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of  the  robbers,  can  not  be  exceeded  in  fidelity  and  force 
of  drawing.  The  reputation  and  success  of  this  work  on 
the  Continent  has  been  unprecedented,  and  rivals  that  of 
Bulwer,  Dickens,  or  Disraeli  in  this  country,  or  Cooper  in 
America.  A  translation  of  this  highly  popular  novel,  if 
done  by  kindred  genius,  would  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
works  of  fiction  of  our  times."* 

When  these  lines  were  written,  above  a  year  ago,  I  lit- 
tle imagined  that  the  translation  here  desiderated  to  bring 
the  literature  of  England  abreast  of  that  of  Germany  in 
works  of  fiction,  had  already  been  undertaken  by  one  emi- 
nently qualified  to  do  it  justice.  The  authoress  of  the 
translation  now  submitted  to  the  public,  in  addition  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  German,  both  in  colloquial  use  and 
written  composition,  has  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of 
having  lived  for  several  years  in  Germany,  and  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  most  elevated  in  rank  and  superior  in  ac- 
quirement in  that  country.  In  addition  to  this,  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  her  own  country 
and  the  taste  of  its  highest  and  most  influential  circles, 
has  led  her,  with  perfect  tact  and  judgment,  to  perceive 
what  required  to  be  abridged  and  what  omitted  when  her 
translation  was  presented  to  the  British  public.  Every 
reader  of  the  imaginative  literature  of  Germany  knows 
that  as  much  as  its  poetry  is  condensed  and  emphatic,  its 
prose  is  apt  to  be  redundant  and  minute,  and  that  not 
only  are  the  descriptions  of  the  latter  often  so  detailed  as 
to  be  oppressive,  but  its  scenes  so  graphic  as  \o  be  pain- 
fiiL     To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original,  it 
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will  be  very  evident  how  much  the  taste  and  refinement 
of  the  authoress,  who  has  so  admirably  preserved  the  spir- 
it of  the  dialogue  and  brilliancy  of  its  descriptions,  has 
contributed  to  soften  down  or  exclude  whatever  in  her 
translation  might  diminish  the  pleasure  which  the  most 
fastidious  must  derive  from  its  perusal. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  although  already  favor- 
ably known  to  the  public  by  one  charming  work  of  fiction, 
the  authoress  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give  her  name 
in  the  title-page  to  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude. 
Had  it  appeared,  it  would  at  once  have  secured  to  it  a 
brilliant  success.  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  name  of  an  old  fiiend  annexed  to  the  pre&ce  can  at  all 
add  to  its  attractions.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  serve  as  an 
introduction ;  and  every  one  must  see  that  the  translation 
requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  universally,  appreciated. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  its  favorable  reception  may 
induce  the  authoress  to  throw  off  the  incognita  in  the  next 
edition,  and  vindicate  for  herself  that  reputation  in  litera- 
ture which  her  talents  and  accomplishments  have  long  se- 
cured for  her  in  the  highest  circles  of  society. 

A.  ALISON. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CORPS  DE  BALLET. 


It  is  rather  singular^  dear  and  conrteous  reader^  that  so  manj 
descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  weather  are  alwa3rs  given  at  the 
commencement  of  a  story — singular,  but  indispensable.  What, 
for  example,  would  any  one  think  of  a  picture,  where  the  figures, 
however  interesting,  were  placed  in  a  landscape  which  gave  you 
no  idea  of  the  particular  season  of -the  year  which  it  was  intended 
to  represent  t  Nothing  puts  a  reader  into  such  good-humor  as 
knowing,  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  whether  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing in  full  splendor,  or  the  wind  howling,  or  the  rain  beating  in 
heavy  drops  against  the  windows.  In  this  chapter  he  will  find 
none  of  these  things.  Our  simple  and  true  story  begins  in  winter 
— ^that  season  which  we  are  apt  to  omsider  as  dead,  and  which  we 
gladly  turn  from  to  take  refuge  in  warm  and  well-lighted  apart- 
ments, decorated  with  exotics  to  replace  the  flowers  no  longer 
springing  up  around  us  in  the  open  air. 

But  you  are  wrong,  dear  reader.  There  are  winter  days  which 
we  would  not  exchange  for  the  brightest  blossoms  of  a  spring 
morning,  or  for  the  most  brilliant  evenings  of  summer.  We  mean 
a  winter  day,  when  the  earth,  after  thaw  or  soft  rain,  is  laden 
with  mists,  suddenly  transformed  by  cold  into  a  thick  hoar-frost, 
when  the  ground  is  white,  without,  however,  being  veiled  by  that 
heavy,  monotonous  sheet  of  snow,  which,  in  its  frozen  principles 
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of  equality,  overspreads  bills  and  valleys,  and  buries,  witbont  dis- 
tinction, meadows  and  moors,  lakes  and  gardens.  Certainly  no- 
thing can  be  more  beautiM  than  the  light  sparkling  boar-frost, 
when  eveiy  object  retidns  its  original  form  only  covered  with 
snowy  sparkling  crystab.  The  dark  earth  is  here  and  there  par- 
tially visible.  No  valley,  no  ravine  is  hidden.  Yonder  on  the 
meadows  white  grass  is  growing — ^the  small  tufts  are  gemmed  by 
transparent  icicles.  If  you  look  up  at  a  tree,  you  could  declare 
its  branches  were  of  frosted  sugar,  as  if  all  prepared  to  be  placed 
on  a  table  on  a  Christmas  Eve. 

The  air  is  dear  and  sharp,  and  if  you  ascend  a  hill  your  breath 
precedes  you  in  a  blue  cloud,  and  when  you  are  descending  to- 
ward the  plain,  where  the  old  street  joins  the  new  chavsseej  and 
whence  you  can  have  a  view  of  the  large  city,  then  don't  forget 
to  look  out  on  every  side  for  stones,  or  clusters  of  weeds,  or  bush- 
es, or  similar  objects ;  for  if  you  examine  them  closely,  you  will 
discover  magic  realms  without  end,  whole  worlds  of  ice  in  every 
bush.  Yesterday,  the  leafless,  decayed  branches  of  an  old  bram- 
ble hung  down  from  that  wall,  wet  and  dripping  from  the  thick 
mists — ^to-day  they  are  transformed  into  brilliants  worthy  to  adorn 
a  princess — ^thousands  of  diamond  flowers  are  glittering  in  strange 
fantastic  forms  when  a  ray  of  the  sun  glides  along  them.  Such 
a  day  beautifies  the  earth  more  than  the  soft  air  of  spring,  or  the 
heat  of  summer.  We  see  near  us  a  mound  of  earth,  yesterday 
rough  and  barren,  with  a  few  straggling  blades  of  grass,  and  stalks 
of  straw  scattered  about ;  to-day  the  magic  power  of  frost  has 
converted  it  into  a  miniature  city  of  ice.  White  stones  form  a 
regularly  built  tower,  surrounded  by  magic  gardens.  If  you  look 
minutely,  you  will  see  streets  and  squares,  with  straight  alleys  of 
white  grass  stalks — ^you  will  see  also  imposing  forests ;  only,  all 
that  would  be  green  in  summer  is  now  white  in  hue  and  &ntastic 
in  form.  Alas,  it  is  a  pity  that  our  illusions  should  be  destroyed 
by  a  sparrow !  who  suddenly  flies  into  our  magic  city,  and  covers 
the  great  square  with  its  tiny  claws.  But  even  he  belongs  to  a 
fairy  world,  for  when,  in  searching  for  a  worm,  he  pops  his  head 
into  the  hoar-frost  ^and  shakes  his  feathers,  sparkling  brilliants 
are  scattered  on  every  side.     But  let  us  pass  on. 
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Without  entering  so  much  into  detail,  how  many  objects  meet 
our  eye  equally  remarkable?  There  is  a  small  cottage  at  the 
edge  of  a  wood^  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  commands  the 
valley;  its  walls  have  a  red  hue  from  the  settmg  sun,  its  two 
windows  shine  like  two  bright  eyes,  wild  vines  and  honeysuckles 
creep  along  the  roof  and  droop  over  the  projecting  eaves,  all  cov- 
vered  with  hoar-frost.  At  a  little  distance  they  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  colossal  head  to  the  cottage,  with  white  hair  and  silveiy 
beard.  On  looking  down,  the  great  city  appears,  spread  out  be- 
fore us  in  the  valley  at  our  feet.  The  houses  glitter  in  every  va- 
rity  of  color,  hue,  and  tone.  The  gigantic  steeples  of  innumera- 
ble churches  rise  aloft  into  the  sky,  but  in  spite  of  their  height 
they  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  now  the  mists  of  yesterday  sud- 
denly reappear,  and  droop  like  a  gray  veil  over  the  city.  Hun-* 
dreds  of  chimneys,  too,  are  smoking,  so  that  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  a  thick  fog  descends,  through  which  the  outlines  of  the 
masses  of  houses  are  but  faintly  visible.  But  the  fogs  sink  lower 
and  lower,  and  now  a  new  prospect  is  seen.  The  city  has  ut- 
terly vanished,  and  we  seem  to  be  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
wide-spreading  lake — of  that  same  magic  lake  which  we  re- 
member in  our  childhood,  in  which  was  ingulfed  the  buried  city, 
which  we  never  saw,  but  which  has  always  existed  in  our  imag- 
ination. Confused  sounds  meet  our  ears — ^sometimes  the  echoes 
of  voices,  the  rattling  of  rapid  wheels  on  the  pavement — and, 
if  we  required  farther  evidence  of  the  vicinity  of  a  lai^e  city, 
the  next  moment  convinces  us  of  the  fact,  by  hearing  various 
clocks  striking,  in  clear  and  vibrating  tones,  the  hour  of  four 
in  the  afternoon :  the  chimes  of  bells,  too,  &11  pleasantly  on  the 
ear. 

As  four  o'clock  in  the  month  of  December  is  not  far  from 
night,  we  will  leave  our  fairy-land,  and  enter  the  city.  Don't 
dread  the  fog,  dear  reader ;  it  seems  courteously  disposed  toward 
us,  and  sinks  gradually  down  as  we  go  along.  The  more  lofty 
buildings  again  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  extensive  lake,  and  now,  as 
we  reach  the  gates  of  the  town,  the  gray  silvery  veil  of  mist  is 
torn  asunder  by  the  soft  evening  breezes,  aitd  waves  its  fluttering 
remnants  in  our  j&ce,  while  flying  away  in  haste  to  the  south. 

A2 
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The  sun,  too,  dazzles  us  with  its  last  rays,  and  tinges  the  land- 
scape with  red  and  purple  hues. 

The  long  street  through  which  we  are  passing  leads  us  again 
into  open  space,  and  shows  how  gracefully  the  sun  is  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  earth.  The  landscape  is  veiled  in.  indescribably  soft 
neutral  tints,  as,  before  sinking  into  slumber,  the  last  flickering 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  seem  to  bid  it  a  loving  and  lingering 
good-night  The  stately  buildings  on  our  right  receive  this  last 
greeting  in  a  more  cold  and  formal  manner.  Deep,  sharply-cut 
shadows  fall  on  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  opposite — the  roofs 
and  gables  are  still  brightly  illuminated.  These  shadows  slowly 
asoend  like  a  pall;  then,  when  the  whole  house  is  enveloped  in 
darkness,  night  is  come,  and  weary  eyes  are  closed.  That  the 
Bun  has  now  slowly  disappeared  behind  the  hills  we  perceive  by  a 
gas-lamp  which  stands  close  to  the  city  gates,  for,  a  few  minutes 
ago,  a  bright  light  glittered  on  its  panes  of  glass — a  light  which 
shone  red  and  then  suddenly  vanished. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  later,  the  streets  of  a 
large  town  are  usually  filled  with  people,  some  returning  home 
before  nightfall,  others  closing  their  shops  and  dwellings.  Then 
all  schools  open  their  doors,  out  of  which  rush  legions  of  little 
urchins,  who  instantly  make  slides  on  the  pavement,  and,  with 
their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  stand  in  a  row  behind  each  other, 
and  the  moment  they  see  a  passenger  approach,  off  they  set  on 
the  slide,  and  run  him  down.  As  for  snow-balls,  the  skies  have 
hitherto  been  merciful,  and  have  not  yet  granted  this  pleasure  to 
the  little  boys,  so  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  elderly  persons. 
Five  o'clock  strikes,  and  now  the  streets  and  squares  are  quiet. 
Those  who  have  nothing  to  do  out  of  doors  remain  in  their  well- 
warmed  rooms :  it  is  too  late  for  walking  or  driving,  and  too  early 
to  attend  evening  parties.  Twilight  has  come :  the  lamplighter, 
with  his  long  stick  to  which  a  small  light  is  fastened,  runs  hastily 
through  the  streets,  and  even  grave-looking  passengers  stop  for  a 
moment  to  watch  the  fiame  quickly  streaming  up.  The  shops, 
too,  are  lighted  up  one  by  one,  and  the  brilliant  gas  makes  the 
silks  and  satins  hanging  in  the  windows  look  doubly  bright,  and 
attracts  all  kinds  of  purchasers. 
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At  tlus  time^  dear  reader,  a  carriage  is  passing  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  chiefly  through  a  quarter  where  usuaUj  few 
equipages  are  to  be  seen.  This  carriage  is  from  the  royal  sta- 
bles, and  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  old  hlaxk  horses.  An  old  coach- 
man is  seated  on  the  box,  with  white  hair  and  a  very  cross  face, 
wrapped  up  in  a  thick  blue  cloak.  "When  this  worthy  man  took 
the  reins  to-day,  he  asked  the  footman,  who  was  climbing  up  be- 
hind, 

"  Are  we  to  fetch  them  all  f 

"  Yes,  every  one,"  was  the  answer  of  the  footman,  who,  unlike 
the  coachman,  had  a  very  good-humored,  smiling  face. 

In  the  obscure  streets  through  which  they  drove  they  generally 
stopped  at  the  smallest  houses.  ^  The  footman  then  jumped  down, 
pulled  the  bell  violently,  when  a  window  was  usually  opened,  a 
head  thrust  out,  and  a  voice  said,  ^^  In  a  minute,  Sehwindelmann, 
I  am  just  finishing  my  coffee;"  or,  "I  am  just  packing  up  my 
basket" — on  which  the  coachman  muttered  some  cross  words; 
but  Schwindelmann  only  whistled,  and  stamped  to  keep  himself 
warm.  Soon  after,  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  girl  appeared  closely  wrapped  in  a  shawl, 
or  a  cloak,  while  her  mother,  or  her  sister,  carried  a  large  bun- 
dle, or  a  basket,  behind  her,  which  Schwindelmann  took  charge 
of  and  put  into  the  carriage.  I£  the  carriage  was  dose  to  the 
door,  and  the  weather  dry,  the  young  girl  jumped  in  at  once ;  but 
if  it  was  raining,  then  the  girl  said,  "  Oh,  Schwindelmann,  be  so 
kind!"  and  he  lifted  her  up,  laughing,  shut  the  door,  and  they 
drove  on. 

It  was  much  the  same  at  four  or  five  different  houses,  and  when 
as  many  young  ladies  were  all  seated  in  the  carriage,  Schwindel- 
mann, approaching  the  door,  said,  ^^Have  you  room  for  one  or 
two  more  1"  adding,  "  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  carriage  were 
obliged  to  return  again,  for  it  is  a  cold  night,  and  old  Andreas 
would  like  to  be  home  early.  You  can  squeeze  a  little  closer, 
and  so  make  room."  The  young  ladies  laughed,  and  one  or  two 
gave  little  screams,  saying  they  were  crushed  to  death  already; 
but  as  the  carriage  was  roomy,  and  they  all  liked  the  old  coach- 
man Andreas,  they  managed  to  cram  in  a  couple  more  young 
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la/dles,  not  to  mention  two  children,  who,  however,  did  not  take 
up  much  room,  and  stood  one  at  each  window.  The  bundles  and 
baskets,  however,  considerably  embarrassed  old  Schwindelmann. 
In  fine  weather  he  could  manage  to  dispose  of  them,  for  he  put 
them  on  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  and  sometimes  shoved  a  band- 
box on  the  seat  between  the  legs  of  grumbling  old  Andreas ;  and 
if  it  was  quite  dark  he  used  even  to  carry  a  bandbox  on  his  own 
head.  So  the  carriage  rolled  on,  the  horses  trotting  slowly,  the 
coachman  very  crabbed,  and  the  young  girls  inside  all  laughing 
and  talking  merrily. 

This  carriage,  dear  reader,  which  is  constantly  seen  between 
four  and  five  o'clock,  is  the  theatre  carriage,  dismissed  by  court 
ladies  as  no  longer  fit  for  use.  On  the  afternoon  when  our  story 
begins,  a  new  ballet  was  to  be  given,  and  all  the  dancers  were 
to  assemble  in  the  theatre.  The  carriage  stopped  again,  and 
Schwindelmann  put  in  lus  head  to  see  if  one  more  person  could 
be  crammed  in, 

"  Who  is  coming  now  t"  said  a  voice  fix)m  the  carriage. 

^^  Mademoiselle  Clara,"  said  the  footman. 

^^Ah!  the  Princess,"  said  the  voice,  laughing;  <<the  places  of 
honor  are  all  occupied.  Her  highness  must  positively  condescend 
to  sit  backward." 

And  a  third  said,  ^<  I  fear  Mademoiselle  Clara  will  be  offended 
if  we  propose  she  should  make  the  sixth  in  a  carriage." 

But  Schwindelmann,  who  could  be  angry  when  he  chose,  said, 
"  You  may  spare  your  chattering.  If  each  of  you  were  as  easy 
to  please  as  Mademoiselle  Clara,  there  might  be  at  least  two 
dresses  spared  in  the  green-room,  and  you  would  be  dressed  in 
half  the  time,  too.  The  idea  of  making  such  a  fuss!  Will  you, 
or  will  you  noti" 

"  I  have  no  objections,"  said  a  voice. 

^'Nor  I,"  said  another.  And  so  said  they  alL  So  Schwin- 
delmann banged  the  door  to,  and  they  went  on,  till  they  came  to 
a  large  house,  at  which  the  carriage  drew  up.  This  building  had 
six  stories,  in  which,  however,  at  least  fifteen  &milies  lived,  and 
at  night,  when  the  windows  were  lighted  up,  it  looked  like  a  large 
barrack,  or  manu&ctory;   it  also  resembled  it  in  the  constant 
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hum  of  voices  and  sounds  of  feet,  for  all  day  long  men,  women, 
and  children  were  hurrying  up  and  down  the  well-worn  steps  of 
the  old-&shioned  stair-case. 

Schwindelmann  jumped  down  and  pulled  a  bell,  when  a  win- 
dow in  one  of  the  attics  was  opened,  and  a  voice  called  out,  "She 
will  be  down  in  a  moment." 

The  house  door  was  opened,  and  two  figures  appeared,  a  girl 
and  a  child.  The  taller  was  Clara,  the  little  one  her  sister,  a 
child  of  six  years  old,  who  had  a  small  parcel  under  her  arm, 
while  Clara  carried  a  larger  one,  which  Schwindelmann  took 
carefully  fix)m  her. 

"  Go  back,  my  darling,"  said  Clara  to  the  child ;  "  it  is  so  cold 
for  you,"  And  kissing  her  and  stroking  her  hair,  she  took  the 
parcel  from  her  before  getting  into  the  carriage. 

"To  the  theatre,"  said  Schwindelmann. 

Clara  had  placed  herself  quietly  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage, 
and  said,  in  a  gentle  voice,  "I  can't  see  in  the  dark  which  of 
you  is  in  the  carriage,  but  I  say  good  evening  to  you  all,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  crowd  you  so  much." 

"  Oh  I  we  are  well  accustomed  to  it,"  said  the  dancer  opposite  5 
while  another  said,  "I  dont  see  any  use  in  your  bringing  such 
lai^e  parcels,  I  must  say.    What  are  you  doing  to-day  with  two  !" 

"My  dress  is  in  the  large  parcel,"  said  Clara,  tunidly,  "and 
in  the  other  I  have  some  work." 

"  Work  I"  said  a  voice  in  a  comer ;  "  your  everlasting  work 
will  make  you  rich  some  day." 

Clara  only  answered  by  a  deep  sigh,  and  as  the  carriage  was 
now  rattling  over  the  stones,  the  conversation  was  suddenly  broken 
off.  A  few  minutes  afterward  Andreas  drew  up  at  a  large  build- 
ing brilliantly  illuminated. 

When  all  the  young  ladies  had  got  out  of  the  carriage,  Clara 
was  accosted  by  Schwindelmann,  who  offered  to  carry  her  two 
parcels  for  her.  He  then  desired  the  coachman  to  return  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  ascended  the  stairs  behind  the  group  of  ballet  dancers. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

BLACK  AND  PINK  BIBBONS. 

Probably  few  of  onr  readers  have  been  in  the  dressing-rooms 
attached  to  the  green-room  in  a  theatre,  for  both  during  and  after 
the  performance  of  a  ballet  all  access  is  guarded  by  a  cross  old 
porter,  as  tenacious  of  the  privileges  of  these  theatrical  tiring- 
rooms  as  an  old  Turk.  All  bribery  is  vain,  and  it  is  only  through 
our  powers  of  being  invisible  that  we  can  conduct  our  readers  to 
these  mysterious  r^ons. 

There  are  three  spacious  rooms  belonging  to  the  corps  de  halletj 
in  each  of  which  are  several  long  glasses  with  large  branches  fas- 
tened to  the  walls  in  which  gas  bums.  All  round  the  room  are  a 
number  of  white  wardrobes,  each  with  the  name  of  the  dancer  to 
whom  it  belongs  painted  on  it,  and  there  she  keeps  every  thing  for 
daily  use  which  she  does  not  take  home.  It  is  like  the  well- 
packed  knapsack  of  a  soldier  in  a  campaign,  and  contains  all  that 
can  be  wanted  in  every  emergency.  There  are  new  and  old,  tight 
and  wide  shoes,  as  well  as  ribbon  for  sandals,  shreds  and  patches 
of  all  sorts,  needles  and  pins,  and  threads  of  all  sizes  and  colors. 
All  the  necessaries  for  a  stage  toilet  are  also  kept  here — ^red  and 
white  paint,  pomade,  bandoline,  combs,  hair-pins,  a  box  full  of 
magnesia  for  powdering,  and  the  indispensable  hare's-foot  to  put 
on  the  white  and  red  paint  smoothly  and  scientifically.  It  was 
about  five  o'clock  when  all  the  young  ladies  of  the  ballet  were 
assembled.  y 

There  were  about  twenty-four  young  girls  in  the  three  rooms, 
laughing,  and  chattering,  and  running  about,  taking  off  their 
cloaks  and  shawls,  and  preparing  to  mske  their  toilet  with  the 
help  of  the  dressers.  But  while  the  important  afiair  of  dressing 
is  going  on  there  is  a  comparative  silence,  but  when  the  light- 
footed  flock  are  at  last  attired  in  their  short,  gauzy,  fluttering 
garments,  a  spirit  of  mischief  seems  to  enter  into  them,  and  all 
sorts  of  strange  steps  and  attitudes  are  practiced  by  the  young 
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ladies  in  so  droll  a  manner,  and  amidst  such  noisy  laughter,  that 
the  old  lady  who  is  their  superintendent  is  obliged  to  look  sternly 
at  the  chief  culprits  through  her  spectacles,  and  desire  that  the 
racket  should  instantly  cease.  But  all  kinds  of  tricks  and  low 
tittering  go  on  all  the  same.  Suddenly  loud  exclamations  are 
heard,  for  there  is  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door.  It  is  Monsieur 
Fritz,  the  hair-dresser  of  the  theatre.  Then  the  ladies  in  the 
first  room  seat  themselves,  and  draw  a  cloak  over  their  shoul- 
ders, that  they  may  receive  the  unfortunate  young  man  with  pro- 
priety. We  say  "unfortunate  young  man"  for  two  reasons; 
firstly,  because  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  dress  the  hair  of  twenty- 
four  young  girls  so  as  to  please  them ;  and  secondly,  because  Mon- 
sieur Fritz,  having  made  love  to  some  of  them,  he  was  not  only 
decidedly  repulsed,  but  all  the  others  never  ceased  tormenting  him 
as  to  his  failure. 

The  young  ladies  look  on  the  hair-dressers  and  tailors  of  a  the- 
atre as  so  many  old  women,  with  whom  they  are  to  be  on  no  cer- 
emony. 

So  Monsieur  Fritz  is  admitted,  and  the  door  of  the  second 
room  is  closed,  as  the  young  ladies  are  not  so  far  advanced  in 
their  toilet,  and  the  important  business  of  hair-dressing  com- 
mences. 

But  all  are  not  equally  gay  or  indifferent  as  to  how  their  hair 
is  plaited,  or  how  a  wreath  or  a  diadem  is  placed.  No;  this 
hour  of  preparation  for  appearing  in  &ont  of  the  lamps  before  an 
assembled  pu01ic,  is  a  source  of  the  most  bitter  mortification  and 
anxiety  to  many  of  these  poot  girls.  It  may  be  said  then,  why 
do  they  continue  dancers — ^they  became  so  by  their  own  free-will  ? 
But  this  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea,  for  their  own  vdshes  never  were, 
and  never  will  be,  consulted.  One  mother  is  in  needy  circum- 
stances, and  has  two  pretty  little  girls.  As  she  is  obliged  to 
work  to  provide  daily  bread  at  home,  and  can  not  pay  a  servant 
to  take  care  of  her  poor  children,  as  so  many  richer  and  more  for- 
tunate people  can  do,  she  looks  on  the  school  for  the  ballet  as  a 
good  opportunity  for  her  children  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  does 
not  reflect  how  dear  this  first  step  will  one  day  cost  them.  The 
little  girls  are  examined  as  to  whether  they  have  straight  limbs, 
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fine  ^res,  and  good  teeth,  and  then  they  are  inscribed  as  members 
of  the  ballet'School — a  destiny  which  maj  appear  brilliant  on  the 
surface,  but  which  is  in  reality  most  miserable.  At  first  all  is 
looked  at  with  the  light-hearted  feelings  of  youth ;  the  children 
are  delighted  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  flesh-colored  dresses,  with 
golden  girdles  and  wings,  and  little  think  that  these  glittering  or- 
naments are  only  so  many  gilded  chains,  which  make  them  slaves 
for  life,  and  fetter  them  to  an  existence  full  of  excitement  and 
temptation.  This  knowledge  is  the  growth  of  later  years,  when 
the  dancer  has  learned  nothing  else,  and  must  trust  to  the  stage 
alone  to  provide  food  not  only  for  herself,  but  often  for  her  par- 
ents and  sisters  also. 

In  many  respects  this  life  is  worse  than  that  of  a  slave.  If  the 
latter  is  in  sorrow,  if  her  heart  is  rent  with  grief  and  anguish,  her 
master  cares  little  whether  tears  roll  over  her  cheeks ;  but  the 
dancer  must  laugh,  and  feign  gayety  before  the  lamps,  even  if 
her  heart  is  breaking;  and  every  man,  before  the  scenes  or  be- 
hind them,  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  pursue  a  dancer,  simply  be- 
cause she  is  a  dancer,  and  she  has  not  even  the  compassion  of  her 
own  sex.  What  is  a  dancer?  A  creature  too  shocking,  and 
who  delights  in  attitudinizing  before  the  public.  No,  ladies  of 
the  higher  ranks!  This  is  only  a  proof  how  unequally  this 
world's  advantages  are  distributed,  for  if  the^  positions  of  social 
life  were  bestowed  according  to  delicacy  of  feeling  and  purity  of 
mind,  many  a  ballet-dancer  would  be  seated  in  your  place,  lean- 
ing back  and  looking  at  the  ballet  with  half-clofied,  disdainful 
eyes,  and  you  might  be  on  the  stage,  displaying  your  talents  and 
graces — ^if  you  had  any. 

In  the  third  room  the  same  process  goes  on  of  scolding,  laugh- 
ing, and  dressing,  and  soon,  out  of  the  chaos  of  tricots,  embroid- 
ery, gauze,  and  artificial  flowers,  a  group  of  well-dressed  young 
ladies  emerge,  standing  before  the  mirrors,  examining  their  coif- 
fure, and  arranging  the  last  folds  of  their  dress.  One  of  the 
dancers  approaches  the  glass.  She  has  bright  black  eyes  and 
hair,  and  is  attired,  as  a  wood-nymph,  in  a  bodice  of  pale  green 
satin,  and  an  excessively  short  green  gauze  petticoat;  another 
stands  beside  her  as  a  sylph,  all  rose  color,  with  silver  wings. 
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She  is  veiy  fair,  with  blue  eyes  and  long  glossy  curls ;  she  looks 
gentle  and  timid,  wiiereas  the  wood-nymph  looks  passionate  and 
energetic. 

"  Do  you  see,"  said  the  sylph,  "  how  Marie  sits  in  that  comer, 
with  tears  in  her  eyest    Why  can  not  the  girl  be  reasonable  f 

"  Give  her  time,"  said  the  wood-nymph,  stretching  back  be- 
fore the  glass  to  see  that  there  was  no  interregnum  between  her 
body  and  skirt.  ^^ Which  of  us  has  not  felt  the  same?  When 
have  any  x>£ us  been  allowed  to  follow  our  own  inclinations?" 

"  I  have,"  said  the  sylph,  "  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  sorry  for 
Marie." 

"  A  fine  conquest,  yours,"  said  the  other,  laughing  and  curling 
her  lip  contemptuously,  putting  her  hands  on  her  waist,  and  turn- 
ing round  complacently  before  the  glass. 

"  But  he  will  marry  me,"  said  the  blonde. 

'^And  then  it  is  all  up  with  you.  No,  no,  Elisa — ^rather  dull 
work  that.    Besides,  if  Marie  resists  firmly,  who  can  force  her?" 

"  You  know  she  has  no  parents,  and  lives  with  an  aunt." 

"With  that  old  dragon  near  the  canal?  Her  trade  is,  appar- 
ently, selling  apples  and  singing-birds,  but  we  know  she  does  not 
make  her  livelihood  by  such  honest  means.  But  we  must  speak 
to  Marie.     She  must  not  let  that  old  wretch  terrify  her." 

"Do  so,  Therese,"  said  the  blonde.  "You  know  Marie  is  a 
good  creature,  amiable  and  gentle,  but  not  energetic  enough  to  re- 
sist constant  worrying.     And  she  has  not  one  intimate  friend." 

"  I  shall  certainly  speak  to  her,"  said  Therese.  "  I  will  soon 
manage  her."  With  these  words  she  tossed  her  head,  made  a 
half-pirouette,  and  then,  with  the  proud  air  of  an  empress,  ap- 
proached Marie,  who  was  seated  with  another  young  girl  in  an  ob- 
scure comer.  ' 

This  Was  a  place  usually  allotted  to  the  youngest  dancers,  who 
were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  it  till  the  removal  of  a  colleague 
or  some  kind  patronage  promoted  them  to  a  better  place  in  the 
apartment. 

Both  the  girls  who  were  dressing  in  the  comer  were  pretty  and 
young.  They  had  both  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  yet  were  very 
unlike  each  other. 
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We  know  them  already. 

One  was  the  Marie  of  whom  the  dancers  had  been  speaking ; 
the  other,  Clara,  who  was  the  last  to  get  into  the  carriage.  The 
first  was  a  picture  of  youth  and  freshness,  tall,  with  round  arms, 
a  blooming  face,  and  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  so  bright  that  they 
shone  through  all  rouge,  so  that  it  was  unnecessary,  indeed,  after 
the  first  few  minutes  of  dancing.  Her  jGstce  glowed  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  she  was  reproached  with  putting  on  far  too  much  rouge. 
Her  eyes  were  dark  and  brilliant,  but  not  very  expressive.  Her 
hands  and  feet  might  have  been  handsomer,  and  she  was  not  par- 
ticularly graceful ;  and  thus,  though  a  very  pretty  girl,  there  was 
no  chance  of  her  becoming  a  first-dass  dancer. 

Clara  was  of  a  middle  size,  and  formed  with  so  much  grace 
and  el^ance  that  she  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  her. 
Her  hands  and  feet  were  beautifully  small,  and  her  whole  form 
so  well  proportioned  that  the  most  unsparing  critic  could  not  dis- 
cover any  want  of  harmony.  Her  head  was  classically  placed  on 
her  slender  white  throat,  her  &ce  was  oval,  her  complexion  dear, 
though  rather  pale.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  dusky,  and  her 
white  teeth  were  visible  through  her  half-opened  rosy  lips.  Her 
luxuriant  hair,  which  was  almost  black,  was  the  despair  of  the 
hair-dresser,  for  Monsieur  Fritz  declared  its  mass  to  be  such  that 
he  could  not  arrange  it  symmetrically. 

When  we  also  assure  the  reader  that  Clara  was  gifted  with 
great  natural  grace — that  none  of  her  movements  were  angular, 
and  that  her  form  and  her  feet  were  supple  and  bending — ^that  she 
learned  the  most  intricate  steps  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  fer  surpassed  all  her  colleagues,  it  will 
appear  strange  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  remsun  in  the  corps  de 
ballet^  and  her  talents  not  cultivated  for  a  solo  dancer. 

But  there  were  good  reasons  for  this ;  and  Clara,  who,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  was  almost  without  a  protector  in  the  world 
— ^mdeed,  was  obliged  to  protect  others — ^had  no  time  to  practice 
the  long,  tiresome  exercises  which  are  indispensable  to  form  a  real- 
ly good  dancer.  Moreover,  she  had  a  great  dread  of  the  first  male 
dancer,  who  had  persecuted  her  with  his  attentions,  which,  with 
her  good  principles,  she  repulsed  with  horror.    She  also  very  much 
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disliked  the  giddy,  noisy  maimers  of  many  of  her  companimis,  so 
that  her  podtion  was  rather  isolated.  Marie  was  the  only  one 
who  attached  herself  devotedly  to  Clara,  and  respected  her  so 
much  that  she  obeyed  her  as  implicitly  as  if  she  had  been  her 
mistress. 

Both  girls  had  agreed  to  dress  each  olher's  hair,  to  spare  Mon- 
sieur Fritz  trouble ;  and,  as  Clara  was  very  clever,  their  coifiures 
were  not  only  very  pretty,  but  quickly  finished.  This  evening, 
therefore,  as  usual,  they  were  dressed  before  any  of  their  compan- 
ions, and  employed  in  other  matters.  Their  occupation,  however, 
was  very  different. 

Clara  was  seated  before  her  commode,  had  opened  the  bundle 
she  had  brought  with  her,  and  was  busily  working,  while  Marie 
was  leaning  against  a  small  window,  looking  out  into  the  dark 
night.  The  expression  of  their  faces  was  the  same,  for  on  both 
there  lay  the  shadow  of  deep  sorrow,  and  their  eyes  bore  traces  <f£ 
incessant  weeping. 

Clara  had  been  obliged  to  put  on  a  quantity  of  rouge  to  conceal 
the  extreme  pallor  of  her  cheeks.  Why  Marie  was  so  sorrowful 
we  already  know,  and  if  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  work  on  which 
Clara  was  employed,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the  cause  of  her  grief 
also.  Clara  was  sewing  a  child's  white  frock,  and  was  just  going 
to  fasten  black  ribbons  on  it. 

At  this  moment  Mademoiselle  Therese  approached  them.  ^^  So 
you  are  ready,"  said  she ;  "  and  Clara  working  again  I  What  are 
you  making  t" 

*'My  little  sister  died  this  afternoon,"  answered  Clara.  And 
as  she  raised  her  head  to  look  at  Therese,  large  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Your  little  sister  dead !"  said  Therese,  compassionately.  "I 
had  not  heard  of  it.    And  are  you  making  her  grave-dothesf" 

Clara  bent  her  head  and  sobbed. 

"How  old  was  the  child?" 

"Two  years  old,  and  so  good  and  so  pretty!" 

"  Well,"  said  Therese,  "  she  is  at  rest.  But  I  grieve  for  you, 
for  I  suppose  you  were  very  fond  of  the  child." 

"  She  loved  it  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,"  said  Marie. 


I 
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Some  other  dancers,  Elise  among  the  rest,  who  had  followed 
her  friend  Therese,  had  heard  part  of  the  conversation,  and  now 
drew  near  with  sympathizing  looks.  Clara  was  soon  surrounded 
by  all  who  were  in  the  room,  and  it  was  strange  to  see  how  the 
laughing  faces  of  the  young  nxerry  girls,  a  few  moments  ago  so  ^ 

joyous,  now  gazed  sorrowfully  at  the  grave-clothes  of  the  poor 
child — a  silent  circle,  glittering  in  lace,  satin,  silver  stufi&,  and 
false  brilliants. 

The  sudden  silence  in  this  room,  too,  formed  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  noise  in  the  next ;  there  was  heard  incessant  chattering 
and  laughing,  snatches  of  gay  songs,  and  the  sound  of  castanets, 
and  the  echoes  of  feet  dancing  in  time,  as  first  one  and  then  an- 
other practiced  their  steps. 

"But  why  are  you  ^wing  black  bows  on  the  fix)ckt"  said 
Therese,  after  a  pause,  stooping  down  and  touching  it.  '^  Fink 
ribbons  are  always  used,  and  these  bows  are  made  of  woolen 
stuff." 

"  Black  is  the  color  of  mourning,"  said  Clara ;  "  and  then  I 
had  these  already.     Bibbons  are  so  dear." 

<^  I  see  you  have  taken  these  off  a  dress,"  said  the  other.  "  I 
won't  allow  your  poor  little  sister  to  be  worse  off  than  other 
children.  Come,"  said  she,  turning  to  the  others,  "let  us  find 
some  pink  ribbon ;  but  make  haste.  How  many  bows  do  you 
require  V 

"Never  mind,  Therese,"  said  Clara.  ,  **You  are  very  good, 
but  my  love  for  the  darling  child  is  not  less  because  I  give  her 
black  ribbons." 

"  But  it  must  be  so— it  is  the  custom,"  said  Therese,  in  a  de- 
termined tone ;  "  in  a  few  minutes  we  shall  bring  you  plenty." 

At  the  first  call  several  of  the  dancers  had  hurried  to  their 
wardrobes,  and  now  brilliant  nymphs  and  goddesses,  naiads  and 
dryads,  hastened  to  bring  so  many  pink  ribbons  that  Clara  had 
^  more  than  she  could  possibly  use.  How  soothing  this  sympa- 
thy was,  however!  and  when  she  saw  the  frock  no  longer  so 
gloomy  in  black  and  white,  but  in  its  rosy  hues  more  suited  to 
the  lovely  face  of  the  dead  child,  she  felt  as  if  the  calm  infant 
would  look  less  gloomy  in  its  coffin. 
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^'When  is  your  little  sister  to  be  buried  t"  asked  the  blonde 
dancer,  who  now  came  up  to  Clara,  holding  a  small  wreath  of 
artificial  orange-blossoms — ^her  most  highly  prized  ornament,  but 
which  she  gladly  offered  to  wind  round  the  head  of  the  dead 
child.     «  We  will  all  attend  the  funeral" 

^^  Certainly,"  smd  Therese ;  ^'  none  of  us  will  &il  to  come,  and 
we  will  bring  what  flowers  we  can  find.  At  all  events,  whether 
real  or  artificial,  they  will  come  from  the  heart" 

"  It  will  give  me  pleasure  if  you  will  come  to  the  church-yard," 
said  Clara ;  ^Hhe  funeral  is  to  be  to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock." 

^^  Bely  on  us  all,"  said  Therese.  And  she  took  up  the  frock, 
which  was  now  finished,  and,  as  they  were  all  looking  at  it,  a 
bell  sounded  three  times,  loudly. 

It  was  the  signal  for  the  dancers  to  appear  on  the  stage.  All 
the  wardrobes  were  quickly  closed ;  each  dancer  took  a  last  look 
in  the  glass,  smoothed  the  folds  of  her  dress,  examined  her  shoes 
to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  then  the  light-footed  group  fluttered 
down  the  steps,  and  rushed  on  to  the  stage  like  a  herd  of  wild 
deer. 


CHAPTER  m. 

SLAVES. 

A  UGHT  piece  had  been  given  this  evening,  as  usual  before  a 
great  ballet.  This  is  done  to  satisfy  the  public,  who  like  a  variety 
of  amusements,  and  to  enable  those  who  come  late  to  take  their 
places  before  the  commencement  of  the  ballet. 

To-night  the  ballet  is  in  four  acts  and  twelve  tableaux,  with  a 
great  deal  of  tyranny,  a  great  deal  of  love  and  desperate  feeling. 
One  scene,  containing  a  vast  stock  of  despair,  was  so  intricate 
that  it  was  to  be  rehearsed  once  more. 

The  Duke,  a  good-natured  man  (at  least  so  he  appears  in  the 
first  act,  though  his  fierce  mustaches  and  black  curly  beard  por- 
tend much  rolling  of  eyes  and  gnashing  of  teeth  before  the  end  of 
the  piece) — ^the  Duke,  therefore,  rushes  in,  as  is  usually  the  case 
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in  ballets,  at  the  most  inopportune  moment,  when  his  bride  has 
just  met  her  former  lover,  the  youthful  knight  Astolfo.  This 
causes  a  terrific  scene.  The  Duke  stands  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot, 
and  then  glides  along  to  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  rolling  his 
eyes  wildly.  Astolfo  draws  his  sword.  Some  twenty  dancers, 
the  attendants  of  the  bride,  shudder  in  chorus ;  the  cavaliers  of 
the  Duke  utter  a  mocking  laugh  in  pantomime ;  and  the  bride  at 
last  starts  from  her  position  of  frozen  horror,  seizes  her  despairing 
lover  by  the  hand,  and  dances  with  him  a  jxis  de  deux  before  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  Duke,  in  which  she  makes  him  distinctly 
understand  that  Astolfo  is  the  friend  of  her  youth,  and  beloved 
by  her  since  her  childhood ;  that  she  never  can  nor  will  forsake 
him ;  that  she  cares  not  one  straw  for  the  Duke  or  his  dukedom, 
and  will  rather  die  than  be  his. 

This  scene  was  rehearsed  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  then  the 
first  dancer,  in  the  absence  of  the  ballet-master,  who  had  not  yet 
arrived,  passed  the  whole  corps  de  ballet  in  review. 

The  little  comedy  was  over,  the  curtain  had  fallen,  and  the 
public,  after  some  slight  applause,  leaned  back  on  their  chairs, 
laughing  and  talking,  and  there  was  a  universal  buzz  in  the 
house.  Box-doors  were  heard  opening  and  shutting,  and  people 
coming  in  who  had  purposely  missed  the  comedy  and  now  came 
to  enjoy  the  ballet.  In  the  pit  people  talked  of  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  the  piece  just  ended,  and  of  the  new  ballet,  with  the 
arrangement  of  which  these  critics,  of  course,  had  a  thousand 
faults  to  find.  Such  an  actor  should  have  taken  such  a  part,  and 
such  a  dancer  another.  The  decorations,  too,  were  nothing  very 
brilliant ;  and  the  machinery  so  ill  managed  that  sometimes  the 
scenes  stuck  half-way;  the  curtain,  too,  paused  in  its  descent; 
the  people  who  should  not  disappear,  suddenly  vanished ;  where- 
as evil  spirits,  witches,  and  spectres,  who  ought  to  be  under- 
ground, obstinately  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  spite 
of  all  stamping. 

Behind  the  curtain  a  still  more  busy  life  was  rushing  about. 
The  decorations  of  the  comedy  were  removed.  The  theatre  now 
represented  a  large  banqueting-hall,  with  white  and  gold  pillars. 
Chandeliers  were  suspended  and  lighted ;  the  dancers  of  the  corps 
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de  hcUlet  liurried  backward  and  forward,  and  half  a  dozen  at  least 
stood  close  to  the  two  holes  in  the  curtam  through  which  the 
public  is  visible. 

Courteous  reader,  when  you  are  in  the  theatre,  and  the  cur- 
tain falls,  it  appears  quite  dead  and  lifeless.  The  tiresome  same- 
ness of  the  red  or  blue  folds,  or  the  masks  of  figures  painted,  are, 
it  all  seems  to  you,  as  innocelit  as  possiUe.-  That  curtain,  for 
you,  is  only  a  line  of  entire  separation  between  the  public  and  the 
stage ;  you  see  no  movement  in  it — ^in  short,  nothing  remarkable 
— unless  you  are  one  of  the  initiated. 

But  we  look  at  the  thing  with  very  differ^it  eyes ;  we  look  at 
it  intently,  and  we  see  that  curtain  speaking  in  cipher  as  plainly 
as  the  best  telegraph.  Through  the  two  holes  we  have  already 
described  a  continued  and  mysterious  conversation  was  carried  on 
with  one  or  other  of  the  public ;  of  course,  each  one  has  his  own 
particular  cipher  or  sign  which  he  perfectly  understands. 

The  late  dancers  are  now  assembled  on  the  stage,  but  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  say  much  about  them.  They  have  ap- 
peared before  the  public  for  many  years,  and,  though  gradually 
risen  to  the  rank  of  accomplished  dancers,  they  have  neither  be- 
come younger  nor  handsomer. 

There  is  a  difierent  system  in  every  theatre :  in  one,  the  corps 
de  ballet  are  old  and  ugly,  and  the  solo  dancers  young  and  hand- 
some ;  in  another,  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  latter  was  the  case 
here ;  so  that  young  {uretty  girls  among  the  figurantes  had  not  the 
smallest  chance  of  becoming  solo  dancers.  The  old  guard  de- 
fended their  position  and  privil^es  obstinately,  and  admitted  no 
young  recruits  into  their  ranks. 

The  ballet  began,  as  usual,  with  a  long  overture.  At  last  the 
curtain  rose,  the  public  applauded  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the 
scene,  and  the  story  began  in  a  brilliant  ball-room.  The  music 
sounded  loud  and  inspiriting;  the  dancers  moved  quickly  at 
first,  in  apparent  disorder,  out  of  which,  however,  the  most 
beautiful  combinations  were  formed.  The  whole  stage  was 
filled  with  bright-colored  silks  and  satins,  with  gold  and  silver 
embroidery,  with  fluttering  scarfs,  brilliant  jewels,  and  waving 
feathers. 
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The  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  quite  dazzled,  and  had  no  re^ 
pose  till  after  the  first  scene,  when  the  corpe  de  ballet  had  disap- 
peared on  all  sides. 

After  the  bell  had  been  rung,  the  scene  changed  into  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  garden  bj  moonlight,  where  the  lovers  met  and 
embraced. 

After  such  a  long  &tiguing  scdbe,  and  such  violent  exertions, 
the  poor  dancers  are  in  a  state  not  at  all  dissimilar  to  that  of 
young  horses  in  training.  The  strongest  and  most  enduring  dance 
gaylj  off  the  stage  behind  the  scenes,  where  they  stand  panting ; 
others  with  difficulty  reach  a  bench  or  a  chair,  on  which  they 
sink  down  ln*eathless. 

The  weak  and  delicate,  however,  no  sooner  reach  the  sheltering 
side-wings,  than  they  seize  convulsively  a  post  or  a  board,  and 
pressing  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and  leaning  their  heated  fore- 
heads against  the  wall,  they  in  vain  strive  to  recover  breath,  their 
hearts  beating  to  suffocation. 

All,  however,  are  more  or  less  exhausted,  and  even  if  some  at 
this  moment  laugh  and  chatter,  it  is  with  difficulty,  and  with 
panting  breasts ;  but  the  toilet  and  the  coiffure  must  be  attended 
to,  and  they  arrange  each  other,  one  fastening  on  a  bow,  or  a 
veil,  or  a  scarf  which  has  been  loosened,  or  a  curl  that  has  strayed 
out  of  its  place. 

"  I  really  must  say,"  said  Mademoiselle  Therese,  who  was  the 
first  to  recover  her  breath,  "  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  must 
have  taken  leave  of  his  senses  to-night.  Did  any  one  ever  hear 
such  mad  time?  The  pace  we  were  obliged  to  go  took  away  my 
breath,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  My  poor  dear,"  said  she, 
turning  to  one  of  her  colleagues,  a  delicate  girl,  who,  pressing  her 
head  against  a  plank,  complained  of  violent  palpitation  at  her 
heart,  "  I  supported  you  just  at  the  right  moment,  but  I  will  give 
the  man  a  bit  of  my  mind  when  I  see  him  between  the  acts.  Do 
you  feel  ill!"  said  she,  kindly,  to  the  exhausted  girl. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  after  a  few  moments  said,  "  Not  ex- 
actly ill ;  but  the  exertion  was  too  much  for  me,  and  if  you,  dear 
Therese,  had  not  so  kindly  supported  me,  I  must  have  sunk  down. 
I  thank  you  so  much,  Therese." 


/ 
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"  Not  at  all,"  said  she ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you  what— you  are  too 
tight ;  let  me  unfasten  your  dress." 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  "  I  dare  not !  I  would  gladly  say  I  was 
ill,  but  I  know  if  I  did  I  should  be  dismissed,  and  then  I  would 
have  no  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood." 

Therese  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  tum^  away.  "  Poor  crea- 
ture I"  she  muttered.  She  then  made  a  sign  to  the  girl  wl^o  had 
dressed  in  the  green-room  beside  Clara.  They  placed  themselves 
behind  a  large  rock  which  was  to  appear  in  the  third  act.  "  You 
have  something  to  say  to  me,  Marie,"  said  Therese;  "Elise  told 


me  so." 


"  I  am  so  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you,"  answered  Marie ; 
"  but  have  we  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  tiresome  garden 
scene  lasts  ten  minutes  at  least,  and  then  comes  a  chorus  of  knights 
and  ladies,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Well,  tell  me, 
does  your  aunt  plague  you  much  ?" 

The  young  girl  sighed  and  looked  down,  and  then  said,  "  Do 
you  know  my  aunt  t" 

"Indeed  I  do,  and  I  detest  her;  but  I  always  thought  you 
knew  nothing  of  her.  secret  doings." 

"  I.  did  know  nothing  for  a  long  time,"  said  Marie.  "  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  there  are  no  evil  thoughts.  And  then  I  never  saw 
any  thing  wrong  at  home ;  we  live  the  most  quiet,  regular  life." 

"  Yes,  I  can  believe  that,"  said  Therese,  laughing,  t  "  Madame 
Becker  is  only  the  medium  of  the  wicknedness  of  others.  "Well, 
go  on." 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  For  some  weeks  past  she  has  been  con- 
stantly talking  of  the  badness  of  the  times,  of  the  smallness  of  my 
salary.  She  says  that  my  washing  alone  costs  more  than  I  earn, 
and  that  things  can  no  longer  go  on  as  they  have  done ;  and  lat- 
terly she  asked  me  why  I  did  not  get  a  lover !" 

"You  may  rely  upon  it,  she  has  one  in  view  for  you  herself. 
Are  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  any  one  often,  either  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  to  whom  you  suspect  your  aunt  intends  to  sell  you  f 

"  No,  no  1"  said  the  young  girl,  "  no  one  comes  near  me.  And 
yet  she  has  some  one  in  view." 

B 
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"So!  an  actual  bargain  in  cold  blood,"  said  Therese,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  that  is  too  cruel !" 

"  Is  it  not  terrible,  Therese  ?  Oh !  give  me  some  advice.  I 
have  no  one  in  the  world  whom  I  can  confide  in ;  no  one  to  assist 
me  if  I  refuse  to  obey  my  aunt's  commands." 

"It  is  a  most  base  transaction,"  said  Therese,  thoughtfully; 
"  but  if  you  know  no  more,  it  is  difficult  to  advise  you.  Who  is 
it  1     Have  you  heard  no  name  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  the  name,  but  he  came  once  to  our  house,  and 
I  was  working  by  chance  in  the  next  room,  and  so  overheard  the 
conversation.  My  aunt  said,  indeed,  she  would  use  no  force  with 
me,  but  she  would  be  very  glad  if  she  could  plague  me  into  con- 
senting, as  it  would  relieve  her  from  her  difficulties." 

"You  saw  him  then r 

"Yes." 

"And  you  don't  know  him?" 

"No." 

"Is  he  young r 

"  Not  very — about  thirty.  But  I  can  point  him  out  to  you,  for 
he  is  in  the  theatre." 

"  Oh !  that  is  lucky,"  said  Therese,  laughjng ;  "  we  will  take  a 
survey  of  him  between  the  acts,  and  if  I  know  the  person  I  can 
soon  tell  you  what  there  is  to  fear." 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  for  the  inspector  called  out  at  this 
moment,  "  Ladies,  the  third  tableau  is  beginning. 

The  bell  rang — the  scene  was  changed,  and  represented  a  large 
park.  Both  the  incautious  lovers  rejoice  in  their  solitude  so  near 
a  gay  city,  when  the  Duke  suddenly  appears,  and  then  follows  the 
scene  of  jealousy  we  have  already  described. 

The  Duke  was  appalling  to  behold  in  his  wrath,  as  he  strode 
across  the  stage,  inflamed  with  a  spirit  of  revenge — ^his  hands 
clenched,  his  eyes  rolling  wildly — which  called  forth  immense  ap- 
plause. The  unhappy  bride  subsides  into  a  swoon  afler  her  grand 
pas  de  deux.  The  group  of  attendants  show  their  anguish,  how- 
ever, in  vivid  pantomime,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

It  was  lucky  that  the  solo  dancers  were  busy  dressing  between 
the  acts,  for  otherwise  the  two  mysterious  holes  in  the  curtain 
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would  not  have  been  vacant.  And  even  as  it  was,  Therese  was 
obliged  to  use  all  her  authority  to  chase  away  half  a  dozen  spec- 
tres and  young  devils  who  were  to  appear  in  the  last  act.  Then 
she  placed  Marie  before  h^r,  and  said,  "Now  look  through  and 
tell  me  where  he  is  sitting." 
^  Marie  did  so,  and  said,  "  In  the  box  next  the  fourth  pillar." 

Therese  looked  steadily,  and  then  answered,  "  Oh !  Marie,  you 
must  be  mistaken.  It  can  not  possibly  be  the  gentleman  in  that 
box.     Perhaps  the  one  you  mean  ia  just  gone.     Look  again." 

Marie  glanced  over  her  Mend's  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Yes,  he  is 
sitting  there  now.  See !  he  appears  tired,  and  is  leaning  his  head 
on  his  hand." 

"  Exactly  so !     And  you  are  sure  there  is  no  mistake  1" 

"  How  can  I  be  mistaken  1  I  have  seen  him  several  times,  and 
I  recognized  him  at  once.  So  you  know  w^jo  he  is  I  And  the 
lady  seated  beside  him  V* 

"  The  lady  is  his  wife.     A  fine  history,  certainly !" 

"  That  is  indeed  terrible !"  exclaimed  Marie.  "  What  shall  I 
do,  Therese  1     Oh,  help  me !" 

Therese  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  sxnti  then  said,  "  I  know 
what  to  do.    The  hypocrite !" 

*'  So  you  know  him  ?"  said  Marie. 

"  Yes,  I  know  who  he  is,  though  I  have  never  spoken  to  him : 
he  is  one  of  those  canting  villains  who  shrug  their  shoulders  if 
any  one  speaks  of  the  ballet.  Besides,  I  have  an  affair  of  my 
own  to  revenge  there.  You  know  my  sister  is  a  seamstress ;  she 
tried  to  obtain  employment  in  that  man's  house.  Madame  was 
quite  disposed  to  patronize  her,  and  my  sister  was  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  earn  something ;  but  the  master  of 
the  house  said  he  preferred  a  girl  of  more  respectable  connec- 
tions. More  respectable !"  said  the  dancer,  indignantly.  "  That 
was  five  years  ago,  and  the  reflection  cast  on  the  family  was 
all  on  my  account;  and  though  I  was  at  that  time  as  innocent 
and  good  a  girl  as  any  in  this  house,  still  I  was  a  ballet-dancer, 
and  therefore  a  lost  and  despicable  creature !  But  now  I  will  have 
my  turn." 

"What  am  I  to  dor 
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<<  At  present  do  nothing ;  but  take  care  to  inform  me  of  the 
progress  of  the  affair,"  said  Therese.  **  Ah !  ah  !*'  said  she,  laugh- 
ing, and  making  a  little  saucy  courtesy  toward  the  curtain,  "  you 
choose,  sir,  to  interfere  with  the  ballet-dancers.  GkM)d  I  I  throw 
down  my  gauntlet.     War  to  the  knife  I" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CLAEA. 

Like  every  thing  else  in  this  world,  the  ballet  also  came  to  an 
end.  The  lover  of  the  bride  was  in  some  fitting  way  danced  off 
the  stage,  the  Duke  granted  his  forgiveness,  and  in  the  last  act  a 
splendid  marriage  took  place,  at  which  the  two  best  dancers  ex- 
ecuted a  classic  pas  de  deux.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  twist- 
ing about  their  bodies,  and  striving,  by  all  sorts  of  contortions,  to 
prove  to  the  public  what  wonderful  positions  human  limbs  may 
assume  if  you  practice  with  sufficient  zeal  and  patience. 

At  last  the  ballet  was  over,  the  public  applauded,  and  then  all 
thronged  out  of  the  theatre.  The  lamps  on  the  stage  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  the  whole  space, 
lately  so  brilliant  and  animated,  was  left  in  utter  darkness  and 
silence.  When  one  of  the  old  carpenters  crossed  the  stage,  on  his 
way  home,  and  chanced  to  cough,  it  echoed  loudly  through  the 
whole  house. 

The  dressing-rooms  alone  were  still  fiill  of  light,  life,  and  mo- 
tion ;  but  there  was  no  more  anxious  eagerness  in  dressing ;  you 
saw  none  of  the  dancers  now  standing  complacently  before  the 
glass  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening.  They  hurried  to  un- 
dress, took  off  their  gay  attire  as  quick  as  ever  they  could,  and  put 
on  their  home  dresses  in  haste,  and  were  ready  to  go  home  in  a 
very  few  minutes. 

Schwindelmann  appeared  at  the  door,  and  whoever  was  ready 
first  was  first  driven  home.  This  was  the  cause,  therefore,  of  the 
wonderful  speed  in  undressing. 

Clara  had  made  her  toilet  quickly,  but  with  great  composure. 
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She  had  put  away  her  dress ;  and  after  folding  up  the  frock  with 
the  pink  bows,  she  was  ready  just  as  Schwindelmann  came,  who 
made  her  a  sign  to  come  with  him. 

The  evening  was  cold  and  foggy,  the  gas-lamps  burned  red,^ 
and  the  breath  of  the  horses  was  like  white  steam.  The  rolling 
of  the  wheels  on  the  pavement  sounded  hollow,  and  as  the  ca- 
leche  was  closed  on  every  side,  and  five  weary  and  overheated 
dancers  were  shut  up  in  it,  no  one  knew  where  they  were,  and 
each  time  the  carriage  stopped  there  was  a  little  discussion  as  to 
whose  house  it  was ;  but  Schwindelmann  ended  the  debate  speed- 
ily? hy  calling  out  the  name  of  the  young  girl  whose  turn  it  was 
to  descend.  At  last  the  name  of  Clara  was  called,  on  which  she 
left  the  carriage,  said  good-night  to  her  companions,  and  went  to- 
ward the  door  of  her  house. 

"Shall  I  ring  for  you?"  asked  the  good-natured  Schwindel- 
mann. 

But  she  answered  eagerly,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I 
have  the  house-key,  so  I  wish  you  good  night." 

Before  Schwindelmann  left  her,  he  whispered,  "I  hope  you 
will  allow  me.  Mademoiselle  Clara,  to  bring  you,  to-morrow  early, 
a  bouquet  for  your  little  sister.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  nursery 
gardener,  and  he  will  give  it  to  me  for  very  little."  After  saying 
these  words  he  waited  neither  for  thanks  nor  for  refusal,  but  re- 
turned to  the  carriage,  closed  the  door  gently,  called  out  the  name 
of  a  street  to  the  coachman,  and  they  drove  off. 

Clara  remained  standing  at  her  door,  without  making  use  of 
the  key  she  had  mentioned.  She  listened  to  the  wheels  of  the 
retreating  carriage,  and  when  it  was  distant  she  left  the  house, 
and  went  along  the  street  till  she  reached  a  baker's  shop,  the 
only  one  in  the  row  of  houses  in  which  there  was  still  a  light. 
She  entered,  drew  forth  a  slender  purse,  and  after  buying  two 
loaves  of  bread  she  went  very  slowly  home.  We  say  very  slowly, 
for  occasionally  she  almost  stopped,  and  frequently  looked  behind 
her;  and  every  moment  she  listened  to  the  distant  roll  of  car- 
riages, or  the  echoes  of  footsteps,  which  died  a^way  in  an  adjoin- 
ing street.  Then  she  shook  her  head,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
^^  It  is  strange !     This  is  the  first  time  I  have  not  seen  him.     Hq 
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was  not  in  his  place  in  the  theatre,  and  he  did  not  stand  beside 
the  carriage  when  I  got  in,  and  here  I  don't  see  a  trace  of  him." 

By  this  time  she  had  arrived  at  home,  drawn  forth  her  kej, 
unlocked  the  door,  and  was  about  to  glide  into  the  dark  passage, 
when  she  heard  hasty  steps  in  the  street  approaching.  The  figure 
of  a  man  was  visible,  and  a  low  voice  exclaimed,  '^  Mademoiselle 
Clara !  only  one  moment."  The  dancer  remsdned  standing  in  the 
doorway,  quietly  waiting  till  the  young  man  stood  beside  her. 
He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  could  scarcely  speak.  "  I  have  run 
all  the  way,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  ^'  to  see  you  for  one  minute. 
How  glad  I  am  that  I  have  arrived  in  time." 

"  You  were  jiot  in  the  theatre,"  said  Clara.  *'  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  you  this  evening." 

"I  could  not  go  to  the  theatre.  Mademoiselle  Clara;  it  was 
quite  impossible.  I  was  at  a  large  tiresome  party,  and  I  could 
not  contrive  to  get  away  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  I  have 
only  come  now  to  say  good-night  to  you." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  the  girl,  frankly,  looking  at  him  with  her 
large  clear  eyes.  "  You  have  quite  spoiled  me,  and  when  I  don't 
see  you  in  the  theatre,  or  beside  the  carriage  for  a  moment,  I  feel 
a  sad  blank." 

"How  I  thank  you  for  saying  so,  and  for  allowing  me  to  see 
you  even  for  a  moment.  Ah !  Mademoiselle  Clara,  if  you  were 
not  so  cruel  and  inflexible,  I  would  long  ago  have  found  a  pretext 
to  be  introduced  to  your  father." 

"No,  no!"  said  Clara,  eagerly;  "I  wish  you  to  make  no  pre- 
texts, and  do  not  wish  to  see  you  at  home.  Is  it  not  enough 
that  I  am  wishing  you  good-night  at  my  own  door?  I  never  did 
such  a  thing  in  my  life  before.     Are  you  not  satisfied  with  it  V* 

"Yes,  yes,  dear  Clara,  I  am  satisfied;  but  at  least  you  won't 
refuse  me  your  hand  this  evening." 

Clara  smiled,  and  not  without  some  difficulty  took  ihQ  bundle, 
the  key,  and  the  bread  in  one  hand,  so  that  she  might^  extend  the 
other  to  her  young  friend.  He  seized  it  and  covered  it  with 
kisses ;  a  decided  transgression  of  Clara's  permission,  which  she 
punished  by  snatching  away  her  hand.  And  calling  out  a  last 
good-night,  she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
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He  remained  standing  a  few  minutes  on  the  threshold,  looking 
np  at  the  house,  with  nothing  apparently  to  attract  his  attention 
except  a  dimly-lighted  window  in  the  attics.  After  he  had  gazed 
at  this,  and  after  seeing  the  white  curtain  move,  as  if  some  one 
opened  the  door  and  entered  the  room,  he  left  his  post,  and  then, 
well  pleased,  pursued  his  way. 

Clara  in  the  mean  while  had  ascended  the  dark  stairs,  and  had 
threaded  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  steps,  and  turns,  and  passages,  till 
she  arrived  at  the  fourth  story,  where,  after  some  groping,  die 
found  a  door,  which  she  opened  noiselessly.  She  entered  a  dark 
room;  but  another  door  was  opposite,  through  the  crevices  of 
which  some  light  penetrated  into  the  first  room,  by  which  you 
could  see  a  small  bed,  on  which  was  spread  a  mattress  covered 
with  a  white  sheet.  Clara  went  softly  through  this  room,  opened 
the  next  door,  and  entered  the  room  where  the  family  lived, 
which  we  intend  to  describe  to  our  reader. 

It  was  large  and  bare,  with  sloping  walls,  which  followed  the 
bend  of  the  roof,  and  one  soUtary  window,  which  we  already  saw 
from  below.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  large  iron  stove,  of 
which  little  use  seemed  to  be  made,  judging  by  the  cold ;  near  it 
stood,  in  the  comer,  a  writing-table,  covered  with  books  and 
papers,  and  behind  it  was  placed  a  chair,  on  which  lay  a  ci^hion 
of  red  striped  calico ;  in  another  comer  were  a  bed  and  a  child's 
cradle.  There  was  a  table  and  two  chairs  near  the  window,  and 
a  large  old-fashioned  press,  above  which  hung  a  looking-glass. 
The  decorations  of  the  waUs  consisted  of  a  crucifix,  with  a  half- 
withered  branch  hanging  from  it,  above  the  large  bed,  and  the 
portrait  of  a  celebrated  ballet  dancer,  which  she  had  presented  to 
each  of  her  companions. 

There  were  two  little  children  in  the  room,  a  girl  of  six  years 
old,  and  a  boy  of  four,  who  were  both  lying  in  the  smaller  bed — 
Clara's  half-brother  and  sister — and  their  father,  an  old  man,^ 
who  was  standing  at  the  writing-table  mending  a  pen,  and  call- 
ing to  the  children  that  it  was  high  time  for  them  to  go  to  sleep 
instead  of  tossing  about.  AlS  Clara  entered  the  room,  some 
sobbing  which  proceeded  from  the  little  bed,  was  quickly  re- 
pressed. 
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The  old  man  wore  a  long  blue  threadbare  coat  buttoned  up  to 
the  throat,  light-gray  summer  trowsers,  though  it  was  winter, 
and  a  pair  of  thick  slippers.  Though  he  had  spectacles,  he  was 
obliged  to  hold  the  pen  close  to  his  eyes  to  mend  it  properly. 

'^Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  like  good  children,"  said  he,  turning  to 
the  bed.  **  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  You  must  wait  till  Clara 
comes,  the  hope  and  comfort  of  us  alL  But  there  she  is,"  said 
the  old  man.  "  Welcome,  my  love !  You  must  act  the  part  of 
a  consoler  as  usual.  These  little  things  have  all  s<»ts  of  griev- 
ances to  confide  to  you."  "With  these  words  he  settled  himself 
comfortably  on  the  striped  cushion,  prepared  his  writing  paper, 
and^iuttering  "  Page  42,"  he  recommenced  his  work. 

The  two  children  had  sat  bolt  upright  in  their  little  bed  at  the 
entrance  of  their  sister,  and  followed  attentively  with  their  bright 
eyes  all  her  movements,  how  she  took  off  her  shawl,  put  down  her 
bundle,  and  placed  the  two  loaves  of  bread  on  the  table  near  the 
window.  This  last  occurrence  seemed  to  meet  with  their  entire 
approbation,  for  the  little  girl  laughed,  and  the  boy  exclaimed, 
drjring  his  tears,  "  A  loaf  of  bread,  sister !" 

Clara  went  up  to  the  table  where  her  father  was  busily  writing, 
and  said,  "What!  still  writing,  father?  It  is  very  late.  You 
should  spare  your  eyes." 

"Ah!  my  child,'*  said  the  old  man,  "  a  time  draws  near  when 
I  must  spare  my  eyes,  so  I  will  endeavor  to  use  them  as  long  as 
I  can.  But,  dear  Clara,"  said  he,  looking  at  her,  "  at  this  mo- 
ment I  make  the  use  of  my  eyes  I  like  best." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  she. 

"To  look  at  you,  my  child,  who  are  the  comfort  and  hope  of 
my  existence.     You  deserve  to  be  rich." 

"  If  I  ever  wished  to  be  so,"  said  Clara,  kissing  her  Other's 
emaciated  hand,  "it  is  entirely  for  your  sake.  But  why  were 
the  children  crying?  Were  they  naughty,  and  must  I  scold 
them  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  the  old  man  ;  "  they  played  very  happily 
all  the  evening.  Indeed,  I  could  not  help  being  amused*  myself, 
for  they  imagined  a  grand  banquet." 

"  While  you  were  at  supper,  I  suppose  t" 
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"Not  exactly,"  said  the  father;  "indeed,  that  reminds  me  of 
what  I  had  quite  forgotten.'^ 

"Not  to  get  your  money  fix)m  the  bookseller,  I  hopet"  said 
Clara,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  made  the  attempt,  but  I  was  told  Herr  BlafFer 
was  not  at  home." 

"And  so  you  got  no  money?" 

"  Of  course,  when  people  are  not  at  Home,"  said  her  fistther, 
good-naturedly,  "they  can  not  pay." 
'  '*  And  your  supper?     I  had  ordered  you  such  a  good  one." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  but  all  we  wish  does-  not  come  to  pass  in  this 
world.  The  ^cies  of  the  children  amused  me,  and  while  we^te 
some  black  bread  together,  we  dreamed  of  tarts,  and  cakes,  and 
all  kinds  of  good  things." 

"  I  half  expected  it,"  said  Clara,  striving  to  smile,  "  so  I  have 
at  least  brought  some  white  bread  home  with  me.  I  will  go  im- 
mediately to  our  neighbor,  where  I  saw  a  light  as  I  came  up  stairs, 
and  will  borrow  some  milk  from  her,  and  then  I  will  make  you, 
in  a  few  minutes,  some  good  warm  bread  and  milk." 

These  last  words  she  addressed  more  toward  the  little  bed,  on 
which  the  children  began  giggling  with  delight. 

The  old  man  had  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  was  again 
busily  writing. 

Clara  went  with  some  reluctance  to  the  neighbor's  whom  she 
had  mentioned.  She  was  a -widow  with  two  daughters,  whose 
conduct  was,  outwardly  at  Jeast,  very  correct  and  pious.  The 
widow  never  failed  in  attending  church;  and  on  saints'  days  or 
fast  days  she  glided  along  the  streets  with  such  a  downcast  air, 
that^you  could  declare,  though  free  from  vice,  herself,  she  had, 
through  compassion  for  her  sinful  fellow-creatures,  consented  to 
bear  their  burdens!  As  for  her  daughters,  they  attended  the  gar- 
rison church  from  ten  to  twelve,  where  pious  soldiers  and  officers 
were  regularly  sent  by  the  military  authorities. 

The  widow  and  her  family  belonged  to  the  institution  for  "the 
modest  poor,"  and  were  so  well  provided  for  by  these  worthy  and 
charitable  people,  that  they  could  devote  most  of  their  time  to 
pious  contemplation,  and  did  not  require  to  work  much. 

B2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WUNDEL  FAMILY. 

When  the  weary  Clara,  after  knocking  gently,  entered  the 
room,  which,  although  also  in  the  fourth  story,  was  very  comfort- 
ably furnished,  the  odors  of  a  good  supper  were  very  perceptible, 
proceeding,  apparently,  fix>m  fried  potatoes  and  sausages.  The 
widow  had  just  sat  down  to  table  in  a  copifortable  arm-chair, 
one  of  her  daughters  was  seated  opposite,  while  the  other  was 
standing  before  the  glass  arranging  her  hair,  which,  in  taking  off 
her  bonnet,  had  been  somewhat  deranged.  •  The  room  was  warm 
and  comfortable,  for  some  good  logs  of  wood  crackled  in  the  stove. 

"  Mademoiselle  Clara,"  said  the  widow,  laying  down  her  knife 
and  fork,  "  how  is  it  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  so  late 
an  hour  ?" 

"  I  wished  merely  to  ask  you,  Madame  Wundel,"  said  Clara, 
^'kindly  to  lend  me  a  little  milk ;  ours  is  finished,  and  I  came  so 
late  out  of  the  theatre,  that  the  shop  where  we  get  milk  is  shut." 

"  So  you  want  some  milk,  if  we  have  any :  but  I  fear  we  used 
the  last  for  our  coffee  to-night.  Do  you  know,  Emilie,"  said  she 
to  her  daughter,  "  is  there  any  milk  left  1" 

A  more  suspicious  observer  than  Clara  might  have  seen  that, 
in  saying  these  words,  Fran  Wundel  made  her  daughter  a  private 
sign. 

Emilie,  like  a,  clever  daughter,  understood  her  perfectly,  for 
while  she  drew  toward  her  the  dish  with  the  sausages,  she  said 
very  coolly : 

"Indeed  we  are  very  sorry.  Mademoiselle  Clara,  but  we  have 
not  a  drop*  of  milk  in  the  house." 

"Exactly  so.  I  now  remember  perfectly,"  said  the  widow, 
seizing  again  her  knife  and  fork,  "  there  is  not  a  drop  left." 

"Then  you  are  both  quite  wrong,"  said  the  other  daughter, 
turning  round  from  the  glass;  "they  brought  two  cans  of  milk 
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to-night,  and  we  can  give  Mademoiselle  Clara  (me  of  them  till 
to-morrow." 

Madame  Wmidel  clenched  her  hands  angrily  on  her  knife  and 
fork,  and  turned  a  not  very  loving  glance  on  her  youngest  daughter. 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  widow,  "  if  there  is  any 
milk,  it  is  quite  at  your  service.     Go  and  look,  Emilie." 

Emilie  pushed  back  the  dish  with  a  cross  look,  and  went  into 
the  next  room. 

The  poor  tired  dancer  was  on  thorns,  for,  in  spite  of  her  un- 
suspicious nature,  she  b^an  to  understand  the  excuses  as  well  as 
the  ill-humor  of  Madame  WundeL 

The  youngest  daughter  had  now  seated  herself  at  the  table,  in 
no  degree  abashed  by  her  mother's  sour  looks. 

^'I  must  compliment  you,"  said  she  to  Clara;  ''you  danced 
admirably  this  evening,  and  looked  so  well." 

At  these  incautious  words  the  worthy  and  prudent  mother 
pushed  her  too  candid  daughter  so  violently  under  the  table,  that 
she  started. 

"You  were  in  the  theatre,  then?"  said  the  dancer,  who  had 
not  remarked  this  ebullition  of  motherly  love.  "  Yes,  I  believe 
it  is  a  beautiful  ballet.  We  can  not  well  judge  as  we  appear  in 
it,  but  it  was  much  applauded.    Do  you  often  go  to  the  theatre  f 

"  She  sometimes  goes,  though  of  course  very  seldom,"  said  Ma- 
dame Wundel,  with  an  expression  of  moral  propriety  in  her  face. 
*'  Alas  I  young  people  will  be  foolish  I  My  oldest  daughter  and 
I  never  visit  the  theatre — ^never.  Heaven  forbid!"  And  here 
the  worthy  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  turned  up  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  rational  pleasure,  too,"  said  Clara,  mereljr  to  say  some- 
thing, and  casting  an  uneasy  glance  toward  the  next  room,  whence 
issued  a  strong  smell  of  rum. 

Madame  Wundel  continued : 

"  A  Christian  family  near  us,  who  sometimes  have  tickets  for 
the  theatre  given  to  them,  occasionally  send  one  to  my  daughter. 
They  know  it  grieves  me ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  It  is  sad,  but 
too  true,  that  no  exhortations  will  keep  some  people  in  the  right 
path." 

At  this  moment  Emilie  returned  to  the  room  with  the  can  of 
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milk.     Clara  receired  it  with  thanks,  and  prranifled  to  replace  it 
early  next  morning. 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  sapper  of  fried  potatoes  and 
sausages  of  these  '^modest  poor,^  accompanied  by  beer  and  pnnch, 
was  not  finished  without  a  good  deal  of  quarreling.  The  oldest 
daughter  treated  the  younger  with  great  contempt ;  and  Madame 
Wundel  told  her  she  was  a  great  goose,  and  she  was  onlj  sur- 
prised that  she  had  not  added  she  had  bought  her  ticket  for  the 
theatre— which,  by-the-by,  was  very  near  the  truth. 

In  the  mean  time  the  old  man  had  continued  writing  without 
intermission,  and  the  little  boy  persisted  in  sitting  up  in  bed, 
which  was  rather  airy  work,  as  the  room  had  become  quite  cold ; 
but  it  was  no  wonder  the  child  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door 
through  which  his  sister  had  vanished,  for  the  odors  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to  ascended  fix>m  Widow  Wundel's  room,  and  hun- 
gry little  children  have  sharp  noses. 

^^  I  say,''  said  the  boy  to  his  sister,  ^  Clara  is  bringing  us  some- 
thing capital  to  eat.'' 

<*  She  will  not  bring  any  such  thing,"  said  the  girl. 

<^  But  I  smell  something  frying.     Shan't  I  have  some  of  it?" 

"  No,  not  a  morsel.  It  is  for  other  people,  who  have  bought 
it  and  cooked  it." 

"  You  are  a  stupid  thing,  then,"  said  the  boy,  "  not  to  buy  and 
cook  something  too." 

At  this  moment  Clara  returned  with  the  milk.  Both  the  chil- 
dren looked  up  joyfully^  but  the  boy  clapped  his  hands,  and  cried 
out, 

"  Now  for  some  fried  sausage !" 

"  No,  no,"  said  his  elder  sister,  "  something  much  better.  You 
shall  see  what  good  hot  bread  and  milk  I  will  make  you." 

"  Oh,  let  me  see  how  you  make  it !"  said  the  boy ;  "  do,  Clara, 
let  me  see !" 

"  But  you  will  be  so  cold  out  of  bed." 

"  Oh,  never  mind.  I  don't  care  for  being  cold  if  I  may  only 
see." 

"  But  then  you  will  get  a  cough,"  said  Clara,  setting  the  can 
of  milk  on  the  stove. 
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"  No  matter,"  said  the  boy ;  "  if  I  may  only  see,  I  don't  mind 
a  cough,  and  I  don't  care  about  being  ill." 

"  Well,  well,  then,"  said  Clara,  good-naturedly,  "  you  may  help 
to  cut  the  bread  in  small  bits ;  but  I  must  first  put  you  on  a  coat 
and  your  stockings." 

The  young  dancer  took  the  milk-can  off  the  stove,  and  saw  by  its 
blue  tint  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  add  any  water  to  increase 
the  quantity,  as  Mademoiselle  Wundel  had  already  done  so  herself. 

<'  I  believe,"  said  the  old  man,  stopping  for  a  moment  his  writ- 
ing, and  looking  through  his  spectacles  at  the  table,  ^^  we  are  act- 
u^y  going  to  have  some  supper — extravagant,  I  fear,  but  very 
comforting.  It  corresponds  exactly,  too,  with  my  work.  I  am 
at  this  moment  translating  a  supper  in  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  and 
it  is  odd  enough  that  writing  about  eating  and  drinking  makes  me 
hungry. 

The  old  man  laid  aside  his  pen,  took  off  his  spectacles,  ^and 
rubbed  his  dim  and  weary  eyes.  "  The  interior  of  Uncle  Tom's 
cabin,"  continued  he,  "is  described  as  very  comfortable.  It  is  a 
neat  weatherproof  building,  with  a  little  garden  in  front  y  a  bright 
fire  bums  on  the  hearth  and  diffuses  an  agreeable  warmth."  Here 
the  old  man  shivered. 

Clara  said  to  the  little  ^1, 

"Why  did  you  let  the  room  become  so  coldt  Poor  papa's 
fingers  must  be  quite  stiff." 

."  The  very  idea  of  blazing  Ic^,"  continued  the  old  man,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  "  is  cheering.  You  look  at  the  bright  fiames,  and 
turn  the  large  logs  with  the  tongs.'^' 

"I  would  have  put  on  more  wood,"  swd  the  little  girl,  "but 
papa  went  to  look  himself,  and  said  the  wood  must  last  eight  days 
longer,  so  that  we  must  use  no  more  to  day." 

The  old  man  looked  up  to  the  ceiling  in  a  reverie,  and  said : 

"  *  Aunt  Chloe  stands  beside  the  kitchen-fire,  and  the  smell  of 
something  good  comes  from  her  fiying-pan.  She  has  just  put  in 
some  bacon,  and  says  that  her  cake  is  beginning  to  brown,  on 
which  she  takes  off  the  lid  of  another  pan,  and  shows  a  beautifully- 
baked  pound-cake,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  city  baker.' 
Such  a  cake  must  be  very  good,"  said  the  old  man. 
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At  the  sound  of  the  word  cake  the  little  boy  turned  his  head 
quickly  round,  and  his  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  bread  and 
milk  evidently  diminished. 

"  Papa  is  speaking  of  a  cake.    Have  we  one  V '  said  the  little  boy. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Clara,  bitterly.  "  Fapa  is  only  speaking  of  ne- 
gro life  in  America." 

The  boy  was  not,  however,  so  easily  satisfied.  "  Have  you  got 
a  cake,  papa  I     What  did  you  say  about  a  cake  ?" 

"  I  was  only  thinking  aloud,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile.     <^  I  had  been  reading  about  the  poor  negro  slaves." 

"Who  eat  cakes'?^  said  the  little  girl. 

"Yes,  my  child,"  said  the  father,  dreamily,  "who  eat  cakes 
and  live  in  warm  rooms."  On  which  he  rubbed  his  hands  again, 
and  drew  the  old  threadbare  coat  closer  over  his  shoulders. 

^^  Ah !"  said  the  little  girl,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand  and 
looking  at  the  thin  blue  milk,  "  if  they  can  eat  cakes  they  are  not 
to  be  pitied.  We  have  neither  cakes  nor  often  a  warm  room,  so 
we  are  worse  off  than  they  are." 

"The  child  is  in  some  respects  not  fer  wrong,"  said  the  old 
man,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  looking  round  on  the  bare  walls  of 
his  dwelling,  on  the  shabby  furniture  and  beds,  and  then  on  the 
little  pan  of  milk,  with  two  small  loaves  crumbled  down  in  it, 
which  was  to  forpi  the  supper  of  four  persons  who  had  fasted  till 
ten  at  night. 

"  Now  it  is  ready,"  said  Clara,  in  a  cheerful  voice.  She  vdshed 
thus  to  drive  away  all  sorrowful  thoughts.  "Now  leave  your 
writing,  dear  father,  and  come  to  the  table." 

"  There  is  scavcely  enough  for  you  three,"  said  he.  "  Eat  your 
supper,  my  good  children.     I  will  go  on  vmting." 

But  in  spite  of  these  words  he  cast  a  longing  glance  at  the 
table,  and  when  the  little  girl  ran  up  to  him,  seized  his  hand  and 
dragged  him  forward,  he  made  no  resistance. 

The  family  seated  themselves  round  the  table.  Each  had  taken 
up  their  spoon,  but  before  supper  the  little  boy  said  his  grace. 
He  folded  his  hands  and  said,  "  Come,  Lord,  be  our  guest,  and 
bless  what  Thou  hast  granted  us."  He  lost  no  time  in  saying  it, 
for  his  whole  soul  was  in  the  bread  and  milk. 
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The  Kttle  group  seen  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  tallow-candle 
formed  a  not  uninteresting  picture.  The  old  man,  with  his  be- 
nevolent, intelligent  countenance ;  the  pretty  young  dancer  in  her 
cotton  gown,  but  her  splendid  hair  dressed  like  that  of  a  princess, 
just  as  she  had  left  the  theatre.  She  declared  she  was  not  the 
least  hungry,  and  watched  the  children  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
a  mother,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  which  should  first 
finish  the  bread  and  milk. 

"  Only  think,  now,"  said  the  boy,  "  none  of  us  have  thought  of 
little  Anna.     Is  she  to  have  nothing  to  eat  ?" 

He  meant  his  little  dead  sister,  who  was  lying  a  corpse  in  the 
adjoining  room. 

"  She  will  never  eat  again,"  said  the  little  girl.  "  She  is  dead, 
and  now  in  heaven." 

Clara,  who  had  thought  of  the  poor  dead  infant  the  whole  even- 
ing, but  who  had  not  alluded  to  the  subject  for  fear  of  grieving 
still  more  her  father,  felt  the  tears  rush  to  her  eyes,  and  she  look- 
ed up  at  the  old  man.  He  had  eat  very  little,  and  was  sitting 
with  his  eyes  closed  and  his  hands  folded.  For  if  during  the  hur- 
ry of  writing  tl^e  child  had  been  less  in  his  thoughts,  the  sight  now 
of  her  vacant  place  renewed  all  his  grief.  He  uttered  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"Anna  is  not  in  heaven,"  said  the  little  boy.  " How  can  she 
be  there  when  she  is  lying  on  a  pillow  in  the  next  room  ?  She 
won't  go  to  heaven  till  she  is  buried,  and  that  will  be  to-morrow." 

"  So  the  funeral  is  to  take  place  to-morrow,"  said  the  old  man. 
"You  have  prepared  every  thing,  Clara?" 

"  As  well  as  I  could,"  said  Clara.  Then  putting  the  children 
first  to  bed,  and  saying  good-night  to  them,  she  covered  them  with 
a  warm  woolen  cloak  of  her  own,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
fast  asleep. 
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-   CHAPTER  VI, 

SLAVE  LIFE. 

The  father  again  seated  himself  at  his  writing-table  to  finish 
translating  a  chapter  he  had  b^un ;  and  Clara  lighted  a  lamp, 
took  the  frock  and  the  wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  and  went  into 
the  next  room.  Here  lay  her  dead  sister  on  a  white  cushion,  and 
covered  by  a  sheet.  As  Clara  removed  it,  she  could  not  help  a 
slight  shudder;  and  when  she  looked  at  the  child,  tears  rolled 
over  her  cheeks.  It  lay  as  peacefully  as  if  sleeping — its  eyes 
closed,  its  hands  folded  over  its  breast;  but  it  had  the  air  of 
death  in  the  bleached  hue  of  its  face,  and  the  dull  waxen  tint 
of  its  skin,  and  in  a  look  of  suffering  about  the  mouth;  and 
when  Clara  pressed  her  warm  lips  to  the  forehead  of  the  infant, 
she  felt  that  strange  icy  coldness  which  the  inexorable  hand  of 
Death  alone  imparts. 

Clara  dressed  the  child  in  the  white  frock,  placed  the  wreath 
on  her  fair  hair,  and  then  sank  on  her  knees.  The  child  had 
suffered  much,  and  died  in  great  pain.  Clara  repassed  in  her 
mind  the  two  weary  years  which  the  poor  infismt  had  survived, 
and  recalled  all  she  had  suffered  for  its  sake.  Since  Anna's  birth 
she  had  known  hard  'times.  Her  mother,  Clara's  step-mother, 
had  died  a  few  days  after  Anna  was  bom,  and  the  young  dan- 
cer had  nursed  it  as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  She  loved  the 
sickly  little  creature  better  than  any  thing  in  the  world.  How 
had  she  striven  to  save  it  from  death — how  had  she  watched 
day  and  night  by  its  cradle !  When  obliged  to  be  absent,  how 
she  used  to  rush  up  stairs  to  ask  "  How  is  the  child  t"  Then  a 
new- illness  seized  it,  and  at  last  the  physician  said  there  was  no 
hope. 

On  that  day  there  was  a  new  ballet,  and  Clara  was  obliged 
to  dance  and  look  gay.     The  next  morning  the  child  was  dead. 

Clara  thought  over  all  these  things,  and  after  earnest  prayer 
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and  many  tears,  she  covered  the  child  agam  and  returned  to  the 
next  room. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  have  finished  his  work  for  the  evening, 
for  he  had  shut  the  book  which  he  was  translating  and  laid  down 
the  pen,  and  was  now  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  seemed  bur- 
ied in  thought. 

Clara,  who  did  not  feel  inclined  to  sleep,  sat  down  opposite  him, 
and  covered  her  weeping  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"  That  book  is  a  very  strange  one,"  said  her  &ther,  "  and  cal- 
culated to  do  much  good  in  America — at  least  in  those  districts 
where  there  are  slaves,  or  where  every  endeavor  is  used  to  pro- 
cure them ;  but  I  can  not  understand  its  great  popularity  in  this 
country,  except  from  the  love  of  novelty,  or  the  sort  of  pleas- 
ing horror  inspired  by  reading  of  the  sufferings  of  those  in  dis- 
tant lands.  If  people  would  only  look  at  home,  they  would  find 
here  quite  as  severe  slavery,  as  bitter  sorrow,  and  as  severe  suf- 
ferings." 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  father?"  said  Clara,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  n^  child,  I  do,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Why,  look  at  your- 
self and  all  of  us ;  see  how,  with  every  possible  industry,  with 
the  most  earnest  exertions,  we  can  not  improve  our  miserable  lot ; 
see  how  I  sit  wearily  writing  till  midnight,  and  even  then,  were 
it  not  for  your  help,  my  good  child,  I  could  not  provide  suffid^it 
food  to  prevent  starvation." 

"  Alas  I  it  is  true,  dear  father — too  true." 

"  For  example :  that  '  Unde  Tom'  is  happy  compared  to  me. 
He  is  bom  a  slave — ^which  is,  I  grant,  a  sad  thing — and  if  such 
cruelties  as  are  described  in  this  book  were  really  permitted,  it  is 
natural  every  one  should-  pity  and  sympathize  with  the  slaves, 
and  endeavor  to  soften  their  lot;  but  why  oppress  us  at  home, 
and  make  us  feel  the  yoke  of  labor  and  sufiering  because  we  are 
bom  the  white  slaves  of  poverty  ?  The  authoress  of  the  book," 
continued  the  old  man,  "  an  American  by  birth,  and  a  witness  of 
the  slave  life  she  describes,  has  the  most  praiseworthy  motives 
and  the  best  intentions ;  but  do  you  believe  that  the  thought  of 
succoring  these  miserable  slaves  has  any  influence  in  inducing  so 
many  booksellers  to  publish  such  endless  editions  of '  Uncle  Tom's 
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Cabin,'  and  to  prodaoe  it  in  songs,  and  illustrated  editions,  and 
pieces  at  the  theatre?  Do  you  believe  that?  I  do  not.  We 
are  all  slaves,  my  child — alL" 

Saying  these  words,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  sweet  fJEU^  of  his 
daughter.  Its  calm  and  cheering  expression  seemed  to  still  his 
emotion ;  a  gentle  smile  played  round  his  mouth,  and  the  visions 
of  a  happier  Aiture  floated  before  him. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ARTHUR. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  the  young  man  who 
had  said  good-night  to  Clara  left  her  after  she  had  gently  closed 
the  door.  As  he  went  along  the  street,  he  could  not  resist  fre- 
quently looking  round  at  the  gable  window,  the  only  one  still 
lighted.  The  rest  of  the  house  lay  buried  in  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  night ;  but  she  might  be  gazing  at  this  solitary  light  which 
he  saw  from  afar,  and  was,  perhaps,  thinking  of  him. 

Absorbed  in  these  agreeable  reveries,  he  pursued  his  way  like 
one  who  is  in  no  haste.  He  was  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  streets  were  small  and  crooked ;  sometimes  there  were 
rows  of  houses,  sometimes  only  garden  walls,  behiad  which  the 
leafless  boughs  of  large  trees  stretched  aloft,  on  which  shone  the 
light  of  a  gas-lamp  fastened  on  the  wall,  which  lighted  the  ground 
on  both  sides. 

There  were  some  canals,  too,  in  this  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
little  wooden  bridges  consequently  to  be  crossed,  over  which  the 
footsteps  echoed  strangely  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  All  kinds 
of  irregular  buildings,  churches,  large  granaries,  and  old  towers, 
formed  picturesque  objects  in  their  snowy  coverings,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  find  your  way  out  of  this  labyrinth,  unless  you  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  intricacies. 

The  solitary  passenger  soon  found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  fruit-market,  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  where  there 
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were  a  couple  of  houses,  which  formed  a  link  between  two  streets. 
There  was  one  of  these  passages  through  which  the  young  man 
never  failed  to  go  by  day  or  by  night,  and  every  time  he  observed 
with  fresh  interest  the  kind  of  tunnel  which  formed  the  principal 
entrance  to  these  buildings. 

The  houses  consisted  of  several  ancient  massive  edifices,  with 
large  doors,  several  courts,  and  between  them  lay  the  passage  we 
have  mentioned.  It  was  vaulted,  and  passed  through  one  house 
connecting  it  with  the  street.  In  this  passage  there  was  only  one 
door,  closed  by  an  iron  grating,  then  a  stone  staircase  led  to  the 
first  story  of  this  building,  where  there  was  a  kind  of  tavern. 
This  was  the  favorite  resort  of  ballad-singers,  organ-grinders,  men 
with  raree  shows,  boys  with  white  mice;  street-poets,  who  de- 
claimed tales  of  murder  to  the  people  in  rhyme,  harp-players,  and 
people  of  a' similar  class,  all  found  sustenance  here  for  a  small 
sum.  Passports  were  not  strictly  examined ;  and  the  landlord  of 
this  benevolent  institution,  Herr  Scharfier,  had  not  only  the  rep- 
utation of  being  very  energetic  in  sheltering  any  poor  vagrants 
from  the  clutches  of  the  police,  but  it  was  even  whispered  that 
he  had  often  concealed  very  dangerous  members  of  society  from 
the  eyes  of  justice. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  tavern — ^it  was  called  the  Fox  Tavern — 
was,  as  we  have  said,  very  picturesquely  situated,  and  often  used 
by  poor  artists  as  an  interesting  subject  to  enrich  the  vellum  pages 
of  some  fashionable  lady's  album. 

The  youth  whose  steps  we  are  following  passed  the  outer 
gloomy  court,  and,  as  he  peached  the  vaulted  passage,  he  stood 
still  to  contemplate  the  efiect  of  light  before  him.  The  whole 
blaze  of  a  gas-lamp  was  compressed  in  the  passage,  and  only 
strayed  in  solitary  rays  into  the  court,  lighting  up  the  beautiful 
sculpture  of  the  arch  of  a  door,  and  streaming  on  the  colored 
panes  of  glass  of  an  old  window.  After  he  had  gazed  at  this  for 
a  minute,  he  was  going  to  pursue  his  way,  when  he  heard  the 
iron  door  in  the  vaulted  passage  open,  then  the  rattling  of  the  key 
in  the  lock,  and  footsteps  descending  the  stairs.  As  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  what  kind  of  company  you  might  encounter  here, 
he  paused  for  a  moment  to  allow  the  person,  whoever  it  might  be, 
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to  pass  on,  intending  then  to  follow ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  a  time,  as  two  men,  who  had  come  out  of  the  house,  stood 
talking  at  the  iron  door.  The  one  was  the  landlord,  Herr  Scharf- 
fer,  himself,  a  large  man,  in  a  gray  jacket  and  cap,  from  under 
which  were  visible  marked  features,  and  a  very  determined  ex- 
pression of  face.  It  was  a  physiognomy  which,  once  seen,  was 
not  easily  forgotten,  and  which  could  be  drawn  with  a  few  crayon 
strokes.  He  had  a  long  nose,  a  wide  mouth  always  smiling,  and 
a  coal-black,  coarse  beard.  The  other  man,  standing  beside  him, 
had  a  large  wagoner's  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  pulled  so  high 
over  his  face  that  it  was  scarcely  visible.  He  wore  a  round  hat, 
and  grasped  a  stout  stick  imder  his  cloak,  with  which  he  kept 
tapping  his  boots. 

To  the  spectator  in  the  court  both  these  men  were  equally  in- 
different— ^indeed,  he  was  on  the  point  of  passing  them  as  the  man 
in  the  cloak  spoke  in  a  louder  tone,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
suddenly  arrested  his  attention. 

"  But  she  must  leave  this,"  said  he,  in  a  clear  and  decided  tone. 
'*  In  any  event  she  must  go— and  to-morrow,  too.  It  is  only  six 
months  since  we  furnished  her  with  new  papers.  I  don't  choose 
to  be  so  plagued." 

"  She  was  so  confident  you  would  assist  her,"  said  the  land- 
lord. "  Indeed,  I  invited  her  here  on  that  account.  Besides,  she 
is  useful :  she  fears  nothing." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  but  too  well  known  here — ^far  too  well 
known." 

"Bah!"  said  the  landlord;  "we  hfi,ve  resources  against  that. 
She  has  been  hunted  by  every  pack.  I  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  she  were  to  obtain  a  situation  as  a  French  governess,  and 
you  would  scarcely  recognize  her  again.  My  advice  is  to  keep  her 
here,  for  we  are  in  great  need  of  one  of  her  sort." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible,"  said  the  other,  in  an  irritated 
tone.  "  "We  will  give  her  recommendations,  and  she  shall  go  to 
B ,  but  I  can  not  employ  her  here.    I  might  be  compromised." 

"  Only  for  a  few  days,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  speak  a  word  in 
her  favor  with  Aim." 

«  With  whom  1" 


v^ 
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"  Well,  with  hmiy*  repeated  the  landlord,  in  a  low  voice,  look- 
ing round  timidly- 

<^  Oh !  it  is  not  so  safe  to  plague  hinij  especially  about  trifles." 

"  But  I  beg  of  you  to  do  so,"  continued  the  landlord,  importu- 
nately. '^  We  may  be  able  to  do  him  a  good  turn  for  it  some 
day." 

^'  You  are  an  obstinate  fellow,  Scharfier,"  said  the  man  in  the 
doak,  shrugging  his  shoulders  impatiently.  <^  Let  her  go.  Be- 
lieve me  it  is  better." 

"  But  I  have  almost  given  her  my  promise." 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  devil's  name,  I  will  ask  him.  But  if  he 
desires  she  should  go,  you  are  to  make  no  objections,  and  you  are 
not  to  hide  her  in  your  house." 

"  Contrary  to  his  orders  ?  Heaven  forbid !"  said  the  landlord. 
^'  Experience  teaches  fools,  and  I  never  wish  to  be  on  bad  terms 
with  him  again." 

"  Yes,  he  can  be  pretty  severe,"  answered  the  other,  laughing. 
^^  Good-night !  Don't  forget  to  give  me  the  address  and  pass- 
word for  next  week.     Till  then  I  am  visible  to  no  man." 

"  I  will  give  you  the  address  now,"  said  the  landlord.  "  Schnee- 
gasse,  No.  84." 

^^Good!"  said  the  man  in  the  mantle.  And  he  went  on  his 
way,  his  hasty  footsteps  echoing  in  the  vaulted  passage. 

The  youth  who  had  been  an  involuntary  listener  to  this  con- 
versation would  gladly  have  followed  him.  The  voice  was  not 
unknown  to  him.  But  when  he  thought  of  the  person  whose 
voice  he  at  first  believed  it  to  be,  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  in  familiar  conversation  with 
the  landlord  of  the  notorious  Fox  Tavern.  Impossible!  And 
yet  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  ascertained  the  fact ;  but  he 
could  not,  as  Scharfier  remained  standing,  looking  up  and  down 
the  street,  and  into  the  passage.  And  not  till  all  sound  of  the 
footsteps  of  the  man  in  the  doak  had  died  away  did  the  landlord 
return  to  the  house,  shut  the  grated  iron  door,  and  slowly  ascend 
the  narrow  stone  staircase. 

Arthur  now  went  on  as  fast  as  possible  along  the  street  to  the 
next  comer,  where  he  stood  still  to  listen.     But  in  this  quarter 
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of  the  city  the  hour  of  rest  had  folly  arrived,  and  there  was  not  a 
sound.  All  was  as  stiU  as  death,  and  he  could  hear  no  echo  of 
footsteps.  Shaking  his  head  doubtfully,  he  went  through  several 
narrow  streets  and  across  the  fruit-market,  and  in  atK)ut  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  reached  a  part  of  tKe  town  where  there  was  more 
life  and  traffic,  near  the  palace.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  at  its 
lofty  stone  portals,  for  here  three  ways  branched  off;  the  first  to- 
ward his  own  home,  the  second  to  his  &ivorite  coffee-house,  and 
the  third  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  fiiends,  young  Count  Fohr- 
bach,  whom  he  was  likely  to  find  at  home,  and  with  whom  Arthur 
wished  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  and  smoke  a  dgar  before  going 
home.  So  he  decided  for  the  latter,  and  in  a  short  time  arrived 
at  that  long  street  *  which  our  gracious  reader  already  contem- 
plated by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  at  the  beginning  of  this  true 
history. 

As  we  are  now  about  to  conduct  the  youth  before  us  out  of  the 
public  streets  into  a  small  select  society,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to 
mention  that  Arthur,  the  young  man  whom  we  have  been  this 
evening  following,  is  the  son  of  a  rich  banker  in  the  city,  that  he 
was  educated  at  college  with  the  sons  of  some  of  the  first  families, 
that  through  his  agreeable  manners,  and  refined,  clever  conversa- 
tion, he  was  welcome  in  all  Tiircles,  His  profession  was  that  of  a 
painter,  his  name  Arthur  Erichsen.  Count  Fohrbach  was  the 
only  son  of  an  old  general,  at  present  minister  of  war,  and  he 
lived,  since  he  came  of  age,  in  a  charming  pavilion  attached  to 
his  father's  palace.  The-  indulgent  old  general  had  made  a  new 
entrance  in  the  wall  which  inclosed  the  court  and  the  garden,  to 
which  two  bells  were  attached,  each  of  which  had  its  signification 
for  the  count's  servants.  The  one  was  for  relations  and  intimate 
fiiends,  and  when  it  was  rung  the  little  door  in  the  wall  sprung 
open  by  invisible  means,  and  closed  again  in  the  same  way. 

Arthur  entered  the  wintry-looking  garden,  the  trees  of  which 
were  decorated  with  frozen  crystals.  The  flower-beds  were  cov- 
ered with  branches  of  fir ;  espaliers  and  statues  in  straw  mattings 
presented  an  image  of  the  winter's  sleep  in  which  nature  was 
sunk.  Thick  smoke  ascended  from  the  chimney  of  a  small  green- 
house at  one  side,  the  only  sign  of  life  in  the  court  and  garden. 
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A  path  which  led  past  the  palace  into  the  cotmt's  payilion  was 
swept  free  frcmi  snow,  and  l»x>ught  the  painter  in  a  few  moments 
to  the  door.  Here,  too,  the  doors  opened  and  closed  by  invisible 
means,  and  then  he  found  himself  in  a  well  warmed  and  lighted 
hall.  A  servant  lifted  silently  a  heavy  tapestiy  curtain,  and  in- 
troduced the  visitor  into  an  ante-room,  where  the  count's  valet 
was. 

This  was  an  old  man,  with  gray  hair  carefolly  brushed,  who 
seemed  to  have  entered  the  world  in  a  black  coat  and  starched 
white  neckcloth — at  least  none  of  the  present  generation  could 
ever  recall  a  time  when  they  had  not  seen  him  in  exactly  the 
same  dress.  He  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  reading  a  book,  but 
at  the  rustling  of  the  curtain  he  rose  to  receive  the  visitor. 

"Ahl  Herr  Arthur.  You  are  early,"  said  the  old  man,  who 
had  known  him  when  he  and  the  count  were  both  boys  at  school, 
and  he  had  charge  of  them.  "  The  count  only  retiuned  half  an 
hour  ago  from  the  theatre." 

"  Is  there  any  one  with  him  f  asked  Arthur. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  valet.  "Herr  Eduard  and  Herr  Eugen 
are  there ;"  and  he  added,  with  a  more  ceremonious  tone,  "  also 
the  Herr  Baron  von  Brand." 

He  then  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  his  gold  box,  his  never- 
failing  companion,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  next  room  to 
open  it. 

"  Has  the  baron  been  waiting  some  time  in  the  salon  ?"  asked 
Arthur. 

"  He  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  the  valet. 

"  In  a  carriage,  or  on  foot  V* 

"  On  foot     He  had  been  paying  some  other  visits." 

"So  so!"  answered  Arthur,  in  a  low,  thoughtful  voice;  but 
observing  that  the  valet  looked  at  him  with  curiosity,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  careless  tone,  "  Yes,  I  thought  so." 

After  these  words,  he  went  into  a  small  salon,  lighted  by  a 
couple  of  lamps,  where,  however,  there  was  no  one.  Thick  car- 
pets deadened  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  so  he  heard. some  words 
of  the  conversation  as  he  approached. 

He  lifted  the  portHre  and  entered  an  octagon  room,  from  which 
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three  separate  doors  led  to  the  dining-room,  to  the  count's  bed- 
room, and  to  another  small  room  adjoining  a  conservatory,  hj 
which  the  pavilion  was  connected  with  the  palace  of  the  minister- 
at-war.  Count  Fohrbach  alone  was  in  possession  of  the  key  of 
this  entrance,  which  he  scarcely  ever  intrusted  to  any  one. 

The  octagon  room  was  arranged  with  much  taste,  and  ap- 
peared, especially  by  candlelight,  most  comfortable.  A  small 
chandelier  threw  its  rays  on  walls  of  silver  gray,  the  windows 
were  hid  by  curtains  of  red  striped  silk,  the  furniture  was  of  the 
same,  and  all  of  the  most  modem  description. 

The  room  was  large  enough  to  contain  a  number  of  sofas,  arm- 
chairs, and  chaises  longttes.  A  Turkey  carpet  covered  the  floor, 
and  small  Persian  rugs  were  placed  before  the  sofas  and  tables. 
A  picturesque  disorder  reigned  in  the  room.  For  example,  gloves, 
books,  and  a  bouquet  ^were  on  one  arm-chair,  a  heavy  cavalry 
sabre  was  lying  among  a  quantity  of  flower-vases,  and  there  hung 
on  the  marble  shoulders  of  a  statue  of  Cupid  a  long  Persian  silk 
scarf,  which  the  count  had  purchased  for  a  whim.  In  the  chim- 
ney crackled  some  blazing  logs  of  wood,  and  round  it  were  placed 
some  arm-chaurs,  in  which  the  young  men  whom  the  valet  had 
named  were  comfortably  stre|;ched. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

CCEUR  DE  ROSE. 

At  the  moment  when  Arthur  entered  the  room  the  conversa- 
tion was  not  very  animated,  as  they  were  all  occupied  in  smoking 
their  cigars.  Count  Fohrbach,  who  was  seated  with  his  back  to 
the  fireplace,  made  Arthur  a  friendly  sign,  and  said,  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you.  Bring  in  an  arm-chair.  You  know  where  to 
find  the  cigars ;  or,  if  you  prefer  a  long  pipe,  Turkish  fiashion, 
you  have  only  to  clap  your  hands  three  times." 

The  painter  thanked  him  and  bowed  to  the  other  gentlemen. 
Two  of  them,  who  had  been  designated  by  the  valet  as  Herr 
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£>luard  and  Herr  Engen,  sat  opposite  the  blazing  fire.  The 
third,  Baron  von  'Brand,  was  leaning  negligently  on  the  chimney^ 
piece  opposite  Count  Fohrbach,  and  resting  one  arm  on  it,  while 
the  other  was  thrust  into  his  closely-buttoned  coat  Arthur 
lighted  a  cigar.  After  he  had  answered  some  insignificant  ques- 
tions, as  to  whether  he  had  been  in  the  theatre,  and  if  he  did  not 
find  the  night  horridly  cold,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  could 
not  resist  scanning  the  face  and  figure  of  Baron  Brand. 

This  gentleman  was  rather  beyond  the  age  of  thirty ;  he  was  of 
middle  size,  his  figure  slender,  but  his  shoulders  broad  and  mus* 
culai;.  There  was  something  very  elegant  and  graceful  in  his 
movements,  and  a  remarkable  fiexibility  and  great  muscular  power 
which  he  liked  to  display.  His  head  was  finely  formed,  his  hair 
fisdr,  his  complexion  rather  ruddy,  his  eyes  gray  and  animated. 
He  wore  his  hair  rather  short,  which,  with  a  thick  mustache, 
gave  his  face  a  bold,  enterprising  expression. 

Of  the  other  two  guests.  Major  von  S was  the  oldest — 

near  forty,  perhaps.  He  had  a  square,  short  figure,  black  hair 
and  a  beard  of  the  same  color,  and  he  wore  the  uniform  of  a  royal 
aid-de-camp.  The  other,  Eduard  von  B ,  was  a  young  law- 
yer, with  strong  aspirations  one  day  to  become  a  judge,  and  there- 
fore had  even  now  assumed  a  very  grave  and  deliberate  mode  of 
speech  and  demeanor. 

Count  Fohrbach  was  also  a  royal  aid-de-camp,  eight-and- 
twenty  at  most,  a  handsome,  gay  young  office,  of  a  true  and  hon- 
orable nature,  but  rather  wild,  and  when  he  laid  aside  his  uniform 
he  was  ready  for  all  sorts  of  thoughtless  frolics. 

A  pause  ensued,  while  they  all  seemed  to  be  watching  the  blue 
smoke  which  ascended  firom  their  dgars  to  the  roof  in  circles. 
^^  What  say  you,  baron  t  said  Fohrbach,  at  last ;  ^^  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  renew  that  wager  with  you  of  last  week." 

"What  wager?"  asked  the  major. 

"We  were  sitting  at  cofiee  the  other  day,"  said  the  count, 
^<when  Baron  Brand  passed  by  on  his  black  horse.  You  know 
how  fleet  it  is  said  to  be." 

"  Knowing  your  passion  for  betting,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  con- 
clude you  immediately  offered  him  a  betf" 

C 
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^Of  course,"  faid  the  count,  laughing.     "I  proposed  the  old 

^tory  to  him,  that  he  should  ride  to  A and  back,  five  miles 

from  this,  while  I  should,  in  ^e  mean  time,  eat  half  a  pound  of 
small  biscuits ;  he  who  first  accomplished  his  task  was  to  win  the 
bet" 

"  Of  course  you  lost,"  said  the  major.  "  I  have  often  heard 
this  bet  made  and  always  seen  it  lost." 

"Indeed  I  did  lose  it,"  said  the  count,  "but  I  had  only  six 
more  biscuits  to  gulp  down,  and  I  certainly  should  have  won,  had 
not  an  unlucky  cough  stopped  my  prowess.  But  I  propose  the 
bet  again ;  I  don't  ^oose  to  be  beat." 

The  baron  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed^  looked  down 
at  the  speaker  and  smiled.  This  smile  did  not  correspond  with 
the  lofty  forehead  and  bold  outline  of  head ;  there  was  something 
efieminate  and  affected  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  accents  of  his  voice 
and  his  words.  It  was  a  strange  contrast,  after  looking  at  him,  to 
hear  him  speak ;  for  though  his  voice  was  clear  and  powerful,  the 
manner  in  which  he  pronounced  his  woixls  was  mincing  and  hesi- 
tating— ^a  bad  habit,  or  the  proof  of  a  weak  mind. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  I  was  too  pleased  to  win.  No- 
thing is  so  charming  as  to  win  a  bet ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so 
from  you,  count.     But  if  you  will  reverse  the  bet,  I  am  at  your 


service." 


"The  baron  then  would  have  to  swallow  the  biscuits,"  said 
the  major ;  "  that  would  be  a  sight !  I  think  I  see  him  eating 
the  biscuits  so  delicately,  without  hurry  or  eagerness." 

The  baron  .laughed  affectedly,  showing  two  rows  of  very  white 
teeth.  He  then  run  his  hand  through  his  thick  hair,  and  said, 
"  You  are  right,  major ;  the  idea  of  being  seen  by  others  eating 
biscuits  in  that  unseemly  manner  would  be  most  painful  to  my 
feelings."  And  so  saying,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  pass- 
ed it  over  his  mustaches. 

In  doing  so,  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  odor  was  perceptible. 
•    "  Ah ! .  he  has  found  out  a  new  perfrime,"  said  Fohrbaoh ; 
"what  is  it?" 

The  baron  fluttered  his  handkerchief  and  answered  with  great 
seriousness,  "  That  is  my  secret,  gentlemen*     Every  man  has  his 
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own.  The  major,  as  aid-de-camp  to  his  majesty,  knows  all  Ihe 
court  arrangements,  our  friend  the  assessor  is  well  acquainted  with 
law  secrets  of  many  kinds,  and  our  young  painter  studies  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  but  my  department  is  that  of  delicious  per- 
fumes ;  all  my  researches  are  directed  to  this  end,  and  my  embas- 
sadors and  messengers  are  instructed  to  keep  me  constantly  aufait 
when  a  new  perfume  is  discovered." 

"  A  fine  idea,"  said  the  major,  laughing.  "  Now  tell  us  hon- 
estly, where  is  this  precious  odor  to  be  had  f 

"  Certainly  not  here,"  said  the  baron,  gravely.  "  I  procure  it 
from  a  friend  in  Constantinople,  who  sends  the  whole  to  the  se- 
raglio. It  is  made  only  by  one  man,  an  Armenian,  and  is  called, 
*  coeur  de  rose.' " 

"  Ah,  ah !  thence  comes  your  new  asseveration,"  said  the  count. 
"  Have  you  observed,  major,  that  lately  our  liiend  the  baron  al- 
ways asseverates  by  *  cceur  de  rose  f '  " 

"  But  don't  you  consider  it  rather  dangerous,  baron,"  continued 
the  count,  laughing,  ^<  to  use  such  an  exclusive  perfume  for  your- 
self alone'?  It  might  prove  inconvenient  in  some  of  your  con- 
quests— ^you  might  be  easily  traced  by  this  fragrance." 

<<  I  make  no  doubt  it  has  occurred  already,"  said  the  major, 
^^  and  that  explains  some  ill-humor  I  have  observed  in  certain  per- 
sons. But  a  propos  of  ill-humor,  something  very  disagreeable 
must  have  happened  to  old  Baron  von  Weiss.  I  pity  his  lovely 
young  wife  so  much.  You  know,  the  aid-de-camp's  room  is  ex- 
actly opposite  where  his  Excellency  the  Adjutant-General  Baron 
voa  Weiss  lives.  Yesterday  I  was  looking  idly  out  of  the  window, 
half  hid  by  a  curtain,  when  I  saw  his  excellency,  evidently  in  a 
tremendous  rage ;  his  face,  never  very  handsome,  was  quite  livid^ 
and  he  was  holding  forth  in  a  regular  passion.  At  last  a  carriage 
drew  up,*  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  his  excellency  drive  off. 
Then  the  baroness  appeared.  She  was  sobbing,  and  stood  lean- 
ing her  forehead  against  the  window.  After  ^  few  minutes  she 
left  the  room,  and  so  my  story  ends." 

"Is  the  baron,  then,  jealous  of  his  wife?  And  does  she  give 
him  any  cause  to  be  so  ?"  asked  the  assessor. 

"  The  first  assuredly,  but  the  latter  certainly  not,"  said  the  ma- 
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jor.  '^  She  is  a  gentle,  amiable,  timid  creature,  who  leads  the  life 
of  a  slave  with  this  ferocious  wolf  How  happy  she  might  have 
been  if  she  had  fallen  into  better  hands!  I  know  no  one  with  a 
kinder  heart  or  a  better  disposition ;  and  you  may  judge  for  your- 
self as  to  her  beauty." 

"  Yes,  she-  is  very  handsome,"  said  the  baron,  yawning ;  "  but 
I  don't  like  the  color  of  her  hair." 

"  Oh,  excuse  me,"  said  the  young  painter,  "  but  I  never  saw 
any  thing  so  lovely  as  its  golden  tint." 

"  So !  baron,  do  you  hear  that  V*  said  Fohrbach.  "  ^d  you 
certainly  will  admire  it  when  I  tell  you  it  is  very  like  your  own." 

All  laughed ;  and  Arthur  said,  "  The  count  is  right  The  hair 
of  the  baroness  is  exactly  the  shade  of  our  friend's ;  indeed,  I  go 
farther,  and  assert  that  there  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the  features 
also." 

"  You  ought  to  be  flattered,  baron,"  said  the  count ;  "  and  I 
do  declare  Arthur  is  right.  Search  in  the  registers  of  your  fam- 
ily, perhaps  you  will  find  some  connection  between  you  and  the 
baroness." 

At  these  words  a  sudden  gloom  overshadowed  the  laughing 
face  of  the  baron,  and  for  a  second  he  pressed  his  lips  violently 
together ;  but  his  face  quickly  resumed  its  usual  sweet  and  &sci- 
nating  smile.  He  placed  himself  opposite  a  long  glass,  and  seemed 
complacently  to  gaze  at  his  features,  and  then  said,  in  a  conceited 
tone, 

"No,  gentlemen,  however  handsome  the  baroness  may  be,  she 
is  not  like  me." 

This  was  probably  a  jest  of  the  young  man ;  but  those  present, 
who  were  well  aware  of  his  weakness,  burst  out  laughing.  1 

"  Well,  you  are  both  very  handsome,"  said  Fohrbach.  "  But 
it  is  past  eleven ;  let  us  take  tea."  * 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HEEE  VON  DANKWABT. 

m 

At  this  moment  the  old  yalet  entered  and  announced  Herr  von 
Dankwart. 

"  How  comfortable  you  all  look  !'*  said  a  loud  voice,  while  a 
little  man  was  visible  between  the  curtains.  He  looked  right  and 
left,  as  if  intending  to  shake  hands  with  every  body ;  but  he  seem- 
ed to  meet  with  no  encouragement. 

The  count  had  a  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand  and  a  cigar  in  the  other. 
"  All  I  it  is  you,  Herr  von  Dankwart,"  said  Fohrbach ;  "  servants 
speak  so  indistinctly." 

The  little  man  seemed  in  no  d^ee  embarrassed  by  the  cool- 
ness of  his  reception,  and  said,,  laughing,  ^<0h!  no  ceremony 
among  Mends." 

He  then  looked  round  the  roomj  called  out  good  evening  to  the 
major,  gave  the  assessor  a  friendly  bow,  and  clapped  Baron  Brand 
on  the  shoulder,  who  was  stanfiing  at  the  tea-table  with  his  back 
to  him. 

Without  looking  round,  the  baron  merely  said,  "  AJi !  Herr  von 
Dankwart — Chappy  to  see  you." 

"  An  odd  way  of  seeing  a  man,  my  dear  baron — ^very  droll  in- 
deed," said  the  little  man,  laughing.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
painter,  and  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  but  as  Arthur 
chanced  to  be  next  to  Herr  von  Dankwart,  the  count  could  not 
avoid  introducing  them  to  each  other.  "  Herr  Arthur  Erichsen,'' 
said  he,  "  a  young  and  most  talented  artist ;  Herr  von  Dankwart, 
the  controller  of  the  household  to  the  duchess." 

Arthur  bowed ;  and  the  little  man,  turning  his  head  quickly, 
said,  "I  don't  think  1  ever  had  the  honor — indeed,  I  may  say, 
certainly  never- — to  hear  your  name,  which  seems  strange,  as  all 
these  gentlemen  can  tell  you  that  every  artist  is  careful  to  seek 
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my  acquaintance,  as  it  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  them  to  be  known  by  me." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Arthur,  smiling,  "I  ought  to  feel  very 
grateful  for  having  an  opportunity  this  evening  of  being  introduced 
tojou." 

Herr  von  Dankwart  stared  attentively  at  the  fire,  and  appeared 
not  to  have  heard  a  word  Arthur  said;  indeed,  it  seemed  his 
usual  habit  to  talk  and  to  ask  questions,  but  never  to  listen,  to 
the  answers. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  count,"  continued  he,  "  it  is  too  much 
the  ^hion  now  for  young  artists  to  be  independent,  and  to  reject 
the  protection  of  men  of  rank.  My  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
coloring  is,  however,  I  flatter  myself,  pretty  well  known ;  but 
these  youths  affect  to  have  more  talent  than  me.  Have  you  seen 
the  portrait  of  her  royal  highness  since  it  was  finished  ?  It  was 
formerly  rather  defective,  especially  the  background,  but  now  it  is 
superb !     Painted  by  Herr  Wiesel." 

"  An  excellent  portrait,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Superb  now,'*  answered  Herr  von  Dankwart,  sharply.  "  Her 
royal  highness  is  standing  at  the  door  of  her  chateau,  gazing  at 
the  landscape,  which  appeared  to  me  quite  unworthy  of  attract- 
ing her  royal  highness's  attention,  so  a  clever  idea  struck  me. 
Wiesel  was  astonished,  and  I  suspect  rather  mortified,  that  it  had 
not  occurred  to  himself.  I  suggested  that  her  royal  highness's 
lap-dog  should  appear  from  behind  a  bush,  thus  animating  the 
landscape,  and  giving  an  object  for  her  royal  highness  to  fix  her 
eyes  on." 

"  And  did  Wiesel  paint  the  dog?"  asked  Arthur. 

"  Did  he  paint  him !"  said  the  little  man,  disdainfully.  «  When 
her  royal  highness  commands — ^" 

"  I  thought  it  was  you  who  proposed  it  ?"  said  the  assessor. 

"  Wl\y  yes,"  sjud  Herr  von  Dankwart,  "  but  of  course  not  till 
sanctioned  by  her  royal  highness."  He  then,  rather  discomposed 
by  this  last  thrust,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  puffing 
away  assiduously  at  a  cigar;  and  while  he  is  doing  so,  we  will 
describe  him  to  our  readers. 

Herr  von  Dankwart  was  a  very  short  man,  and  having  a  large 
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head,  disproportioned  to  his  figure,  he  had  the  air  of  a  dwarf. 
His  face  had  a  very  cunning  and  conceited  expression.  His  cheeks 
were  hollow,  his  hair  thin,  and  his  light  blue  eyes  were  distended, 
and  devoid  of  all  expression.  Although  he  carefully  cultivated 
both  beard  and  mustache,  his  whole  head  gave  you  the  general 
impression  that  it  had  been  long  n^lected  lying  in  a  comer,  and 
gnawed  by  rats.  The  dress  of  Herr  von  Dankwart  was  irreproach- 
able, firom  his  polished  boots  to  his  carefuUy-tied  white  neckcloth. 

His  arrival  did  not  seem  to  have  contributed  to  the  society  of 
the  party.  Count  Fohrbach  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece, 
smoking  arid  looking  very  much  bored,  the  major  had  become 
very  silent,  the  assessor  was  occupied  in  drinking  tea,  and  Baron 
von  Brand  in  dipping  biscuits  in  orange-flower  water. 

Herr  von  Dankwart  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  "My  dear 

major,  of  course  you  know  a  chestnut  horse  of  Prince  A .    Do 

you  consider  him  to  be  thorough-bred  and  sound  ?  Would  you 
advise  me  to  make  an  exchange  with  him  for  my  gray  V    . 

llie  major  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  said,  "  The  chestnut  is  a 
capital  animal,  and  with  all  due  respect  for  yqur  gray,  I  can  not 
understand  such  an  exchange  being  offered  to  you." 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  prince's  wish,"  said  Baron  von  Brand,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  "  to  possess  something  which  had  belonged  to  Herr 
von  Dankwart.  The  most  insignificant  objects  become  of  value 
when  they  have  been  the  property  of  great  men." 

Count  Fohrbach  and  the  others  looked  amused,  and  Herr  von 
Dankwart,  on  seeing  the  baron's  indi£ferent,  composed  £^e,  seemed 
to  consider  his  remark  a  compliment. 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  said  the  major.  "  I  am  going  home.  You 
go  with  me,  assessor?" 

"  I  had  intended  going  home  with  you.  I  sent  away  my  car- 
riage," said  Herr  von  Dankwart. 

"  You  must  send  for  a  droschky,  I  fear,"  said  the  major,  "  for  I 
know  the  baron  takes  Arthur  home." 

The  little  man  looked  so  blank,  that  Fohrbach  took  the  miyor 
aside,  and  persuaded  him  to  make  room  for  Herr  von  Dankwart, 
who  seemed  very  thankful,  saying,  however,  he  delighted  in  the 
cool  night  air. 
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When  Arthur  was  driving  home  with  the  baron  and  speaking 
of  indifferent  subjects,  the  painter  was  again  struck  with  a  simi- 
larity in  the  voice  to  that  of  the  man  in  the  vaulted  passage  this 
same  evening. 

^'  It  is  strange,"  said  he,  <^  how  two  voices  maj  resemble  each 
other.  I  could  almost  declare  I  had  heard  you  speaking  this 
evening,  baron,  as  I  was  walking  through  the  streets." 

^BeaUy,  and  pray  where  was  it?"  said  the  baron,  drawing 
forth  his  handkerchief  which  filled  the  carriage  with  the  odor  of 
**  coeur  de  rose." 

"  Ah !  it  is  only  a  deception,  of  course,"  answered  Arthur ;  "  it  , 
was  near  the  market-place,  where  there  are  some  old  picturesque 
houses,  very  interesting  to  artists.    There  is  a  vaulted  passage 
there." 

<'  Ah !  a  vaulted  passage.    I  doh't  remember." 

"  Very  probably,"  said  Arthur,  laughing.  *'  This  passage  leads 
to  a  low  tavern  of  no  very  good  repute,  where  wandering  street- 
minstrels,  jugglers  from  fairs,  and  all  kinds  of  people  of  more 
profitable  though  ]^ss  definite  professions,  resort." 

"  Ah !  that  must  be  curious,"  said  the  baron.   *'  Were  you  ever 
there!" 
^  "Never  in  the  house  itself." 

"  That  is  a  pity,  or  you  might  have  taken  me.  There  must  be 
many  strange  scenes  in  such  a  place,  and  they  would  amuse  me. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  tavern?" 

"The  Fuchsban,"  said  Arthur. 

"  I  never  heard  the  name  before,"  answered  the  baron,  "  but  I 
vnll  try  to  remember  it." 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  stopped  at  Arthur^s  door.  The 
young  artist  jumped  out,  and  wished  the  baron  good  night. 

When  the  baron  arrived  at  home  lie  left  his  cot^/,  and  was  just 
going  to  ring  his  bell,  when  he 'observed  that  a  person  had  ap- 
proached him  close,  in  a  cloak.  He  started  IBack  at  this  sud- 
den encounter,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  breast  t)f  his  coat, 
perhaps  inadvertently,  perhaps  because  he  had  weapons  concealed 
there. 

The  other,  who  saw  this  movement,  called  out,  laughing, "  G^- 
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tly,  my  good  friend.  Why,  baron,  I  believe  you  were  inclined  to 
present  a  pistol  at  my  head." 

The  baron,  who  appeared  instantly  to  recognize  the  voice,  said, 
in  a  tone  of  extreme  surprise,  "  How  I  is  it  your  royal  highness  I 
see  t  I  could  not  for  a  moment  expect  to  see  you  here  at  such  an 
hour." 

"  You  are  the  cause  of  that.  I  never  cail  find  you  at  home ; 
and  in  the  house  where  you  often  visit.  Count  Fohrbach's,  I  am 
not  much  disposed  to  meet  you.  Have  you  time  for  a  few 
words!" 

"  The  whole  night,  if  your  royal  highness  chooses.  But  may  I 
not  request  your  royal  highness  to  come  to  my  rooms  f " 

^'  No ;  I  must  go  home.  Come  and  take  a  turn  in  the  street 
with  me." 

He  then  took  the  baron's  arm  and  began  pacing  slowly  up  and 
down. 

"You  know,"  said  the  prince,  "what  trouble  I  took  to  have 
Eugenia  von  S appointed  a  maid  of  honor?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  the  baron.  "  She  is  ^  reside  in  the  palace, 
which  enables  your  royal  highness  to  approach  her  without  dif- 
ficulty." 

"  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  of  much  use,  for  she  is  very  reserved,  and 
is  connected  with  people  who  are  by  no  means  favorably  disposed 
toward  me.     Her  mother  is  a  very  great  friend  of  Count  Fohr- 

bach,  and  she  is  herself  a  niece  of  Major  S ;  and  Eugenie  is 

so  beautiful  that  she  can  not  fail- to  create  a  sensation.  There 
will  be  no  lack  of  candidates  for  her  fiEivor.  Above  all,  I  dread 
Count  Fohrbach." 

"  Bah !"  said  the  baron,  "  Gracious  sir,  what  cause  can  you 
have  to  fear  any  one  ?"  • 

"  Oh !  no  flattering  speeches,"  said  the  prince,  impatiently ;  "  I 
can  make  my  own  way,  but  the  chances  are  very  unequal,  for  I 

have  no  allies,  a9  both  the  Fohrbachs  and  Major  S dislike 

me,  I  know.^' 

"  But  her  Esther  is  an  exception,"  answered  the  baron,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  which,  however,  the  other  could  not  see,  and  he 
continued  impatiently : 

C2 
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"  Of  what  use  is  the  father  ?  He  is  not  here,  and  I  must  ac- 
quire influence  over  her  here." 

"  Then  you  must  get  a  confederate." 

''  That  is  precisely  why  I  came  to  you.     Can  you  serve  me  V* 

"I  can  in  no  way  influence  her  relations,  but  I  see  that  it 
would  be  advisable  you  should  be  kept  informed  of  all  her  move- 
ments." 

"Is  it  possible  to  accomplish  this?     It  would  be  difficult." 

"Not  so  difficult,"  said  the  baron ;  "what  I  promise  I  will  per- 
form.    But  Count  Fohrbach  musl  also  be  watched." 

"Exactly  my  idea,  my  dear  baron,"  said  the  other,  eagerly. 
"  I  would  be  forever  your  debtor  if  you  could  accomplish  this  for 


me." 


"  Your  royal  highness  may  rely  on  me.  I  will  pledge  myself 
to  inform  you  daily,  nay,  hourly  if  you  wish,  of  the  most  mi- 
nute occupations  and  movements,  both  of  Mademoiselle  von  S 

and  of  Count  Fohrbach.  In  return,  I  hope  that  your  highness 
will  allow  me  to  have  recourse  to  you  on  "some  possible  future 
emei^ency."  ^ 

"You  shall  find,  dear  baron,  that  my  whole  influence  is  at 
your  disposal." 

"  I  may,  perhaps,  take  the  liberty  one  day  to  remind  your  roy- 
al highness  of  that  gracious  promise,"  said  the  baron. 

"  I  hope  you  will.     So  the  affisdr  is  arangedt" 

"FinaUy." 

"  Good-night,  baron." 

"  Good-night,  your  royal  highness  "' 
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CHAPTER  X 

TWO  FUNERALS. 

It  is  strange  how  we  are  led  gradually  u>  visit  a  church-yard, 
and  to  wander  about  without  reluctance  among  its  grassy  hillodLS. 
Sometimes  we  are  induced  to  go  with  the  crowd  to  follow  a  per- 
son to  his  last  resting-place,  who  is,  in  truth,  quite  indifferent  to 
us.  All  that  lies  within  the  walls  of  the  church-yard  is  as  yet 
for  us  an  unknown  land.  In  passing,  it  is  true,  we  have  occasion- 
ally looked  through  the  grated  doors,  and  seen  marble  monu- 
ments, crosses,  blooming  roses,  garlands  of  immortals,  and  waving 
branches  of -weeping  willow;  and  we  were  content  to  know  no 
more,  for  this  garden  was  a  mystery  which  must  one  day  be  clearly 
solved  to  us.  On  that  occasion  we  walked  in  procession  between 
the  tombstones,  reading  here  and  there  some  well-known  name, 
and  then,  api»*oaching  the  yawning  grave,  we  saw  deposited  in  it 
him  whom  we  had  accompanied  hither,  and  we  returned,  relieved 
at  having  performed  what  is  often  a  very  disagreeable  duty. 

Then  Death  penetrated  into  a  nearer  circle  of  fiiends,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  we  followed  the  procession  with  real  tears  in  our 
eyes.  We  accompanied  some  friend  to  an  early  grave,  whose  eye 
lately  looked  into  ours,  whose  hand  recently  pressed  our  own  5 
and  while  we  were  passing  along  the  wide  path,  we  now  looked 
more  attentively  around,  for  we  felt  greater  interest  in  the  place 
where  one  so  dear  to  us  was  henceforth  to  repose. 

The  variously  formed  monuments — ^the  little  gardens — ^the  sim- 
ple crosses,  the  same  in  shape  but  so  dififerent  in  material,  from 
the  most  exquisite  sculpture  in  marble  to  the  plaii^  rough  cross 
of  wood — ^represented  all  grades  of  mankind,  and  no  longer  seem- 
ed indifferent  to  us. 

But  the  hour  at  last  arrives  when  we  are  forced  to  consign  to 
the  damp  earth  one  nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than  either  acquaint- 
ance or  friend.    When  that  sad  moment  arrives— when  our  heart 
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is  rent  asunder — when  we  see  the  form  we  so  fondly  loved  cover- 
ed with  clods  of  earth — ^when  our- dead  lie  buried  out  of  sight, 
then  we  feel  we  have  acquired  a  mournful  property  in  the  place, 
where  we  can  sit  for  hours  thinking  sadly  of  days  that  are  past, 
and  gazing  at  the  grass  and  plants  springing  up  around  us. 

Then  the  church-yard  is  no  longer  strange  to  us.  We  have 
lost  all  reluctance  to  enter  the  still  precincts ;  we  become  familiar 
with  its  paths,  its^  trees,  its  various  monuments — ^for  all  these,  in 
our  eyes,  only  encircle  the  one  grave,  the  one  small  spot  of  earth 
in  which  our  beloved  one  rests. 

Henceforth  we  feel  an  interest  in  the  other  graves  also.  All 
within  the  church-yard  seem  to  belong  to  one  large  family — ^the 
relationship  of  the  Dead. 

We  rejoice  when  we  see  the  bright  flowers  which  here  and 
there  spring  up,  or  when  a  new  stone  is  erected,  or  an  unpretend- 
ing plaster-figure,  representing  a  praying  angel,  placed  on  a  long- 
neglected  and  desolate  grave  by  heartfelt  affection. 

Many  prefer  visiting  a  church-yard  in  gloomy,  melancholy 
weather,  when  a  low  wind  sweeps  through  the  trees — when 
heavy  drops  of  rain  fall  slowly  vnth  a  dull  sound,  or  when  thick 
mists  rest  on  the  adjacent  hills,  hanging  like  a  gray  veil  on  the 
valley — when  the  outlines  of  monuments,  trees,  and  bushes  are 
but  dimly  seen ;  depressing  weather,  when  all  nature  seems  to 
mourn,  and  when  the  church  starts  out  of  the  mists  like  a  spec- 
tre. There  are  people  who  think  thus;  but  we  can  not  agree 
with  such. 

We  love  the  church-yard  best  on  a  dear  bright  day,  such  as 
we  have  on  that  we  are  now  describing,  when  the  sua  is  shining 
in  all  his  splendor.  Bright  rays  of  golden  light  are  reflected  on 
the  cross  of  the  chapel  and  on  its  metal  roo^  as  if  vying  with  the 
hills  around,  which,  bathed  in  a  sea  of  rosy  light,  look  smilingly 
down  on  the,  valley,  llie  whole  landscape  lies  bright  before  us, 
as  on  a  jubilee  day.  Although  it  is  still  winter,  the  sun  has 
within  the  last  few  days  acquired  some  power;  half-withered 
leaves  seem  to  feel  new  life ;  some  early  flowers  have  thought- 
lessly opened  their  cups,  to  die  an  early  death  this  night;  the 
hoar-firost  on  the  trees  ceases  to  ding  to  them,  and  dissolves  in 
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heavy  drops  of  water ;  the  white  snow  is  abnost  gone,  and  even 
if  there  are  still  traces  of  it  in  an  occasional  hollow,  it  is  rather 
a  relief  to  the  eje  in  the  monotonous,  leafless  church-yard.  And 
yet  here  all  is  more  animated  and  more  festively  adorned  than  in 
other  gardens,  for  the  many  crosses  aoid  stones  do  not  wait  for 
the  embellishment  of  new  leaves  or  blossoms,  they  stand  there 
unchangeable  in  form  and  sculpture,  the  sun  daily  shining  on 
them  and  adorning  them  by  deep,  sharply-cut  shadows.  Even 
the  wreaths  of  evergreens  which  are  here  suspended  are  lighted 
up  so  warm  and  so  vividly,  that  it  almost  appears  as  if  the  dead 
stalks  had  revived. 

Thus  the  church-yard  IJes  in  the  bright  morning  sun,  the  lofty 
walls,  with  their  many  nooks  and  angles,  casting  deep  shadows 
here  and  there,  smooth  pebbles  and  bits  of  glass  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  glittering  strangely  in  the  sunshine ;  and  all  here  is  so  still 
and  peaceful.  The  sextons  have  dug  two  graves,  a  large  one  in 
the  most  airy  and  green  part  of  the  church-yard,  and  a  smaller 
one  among  old  mouldering  wooden  crosses  and  rugged  mounds,  in 
a  distant  part,  where  there  are  many  graves  and  few  paths,  where 
there  are  few  visitors  and  no  flowers. 

The  subordinate  church-officiab  are  seated  on  the  steps  of  the 
church;  they  have  threadbare  black  coats,  and  one  is  offering  a 
tin  snuff-box  to  the  rest,  ornamented  with  the  emblems  of  his 
profession — a  death's-head  and  cross-bones. 

The  hells  in  the  town  now  begin  to  peal,  and  the  sound  echoes 
distinctly  in  the  bright  morning  air.  Our  readers  must  accom- 
pany us  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  whence  issue  two  processions ; 
at  the  head  of  one  is  a  large  hearse  with  plumes,  drawn  by  four 
black  horses  with  ornamented  harness ;  at  the  head  of  the  other 
there  is  a  solitary  sexton,  who  is  carrying  something  under  his 
long,  wide,  black  doak.  We  will  let  the  first  procession  pass 
on,  with  its  long  train  of  handsome  carrii^s,  coats  of  arms  on  ' 
the  panels,  and  coachmen  and  footmen  in  rich  liveries,  and  we 
will  join  the  second  procession,  which  modestly  draws  aside  from 
the  chief  path,  and  is  lost  to  view  in  those  nameless  regions  in 
the  church-yard  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

Behind  the  man  in  the  mantle,  Clara's  little  brother  and  sister. 
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and  Clara  herself,  are  walking.  Clara  has  done  her  best  to  suit 
the  mournful  occasion.  The  little  girl  Jias  a  black  stuff  frock, 
the  little  boy  ha\  a  brown  frock ;  but  Clara  has  tied  a  piece  of 
black  crape  round  his  cap,  which  is  a  source  of  much  pride  to 
the  young  mourner. 

The  young  dancer  herself  walks  beside  her  father,  three  of  her 
companions  from  the  theatre  follow,  and  also  Schwindelmann, 
who^  insisted  on  accompanying  the  funeral  to  the  church-yard. 
Mademoiselle  Therese  walked  first,  in  a  black  silk  dress  and 
a  crape  bonnet  covered  with  a  thick  veil ;  the  others  had  all 
some  sign  of  mourning  also,  and  each  carried  a  bouquet  of 
flowers. 

Both  processions  arrived  almost  at  the  same  moment  at  their 
destination,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  pomp  and  state  of  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  noble  lady,  whose  burial  rites  were  about  to  be 
performed,  was  reflected,  Schwindelmann  thought,  on  poor  little 
Anna's,  without,  as  he  said,  costing  a  farthing. 

The  clergyman  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  a 
music  choir  sang  hymns,  which  echoed  softly  through  the  church- 
yard. 

When  the  music  was  over,  both  coffins  were  let  down  into  the 
earth  at  the  same  moment,  and  we  must  say  that  more  weeping 
eyes  followed  little  Anna  as  her  coffin  vanished  into  the  earth, 
than  was  the  case  with  those  who  followed  the  noble  lady's  re- 
mains. 

The  clergyman  uttered  the  usual  prayers  in  a  low,  impressive 
voice.  He  spoke  of  the  love  of  God  for  all  his  creatures,  rich 
and  poor— of  a  happy  meeting  in  another  world,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  we  had  shown  here,  testified  by  our  good  works, 
we  should  find  a  rich  recompense  of  reward  for  all  we  had  en- 
dured patiently  and  suffered  on  earth.     Amen. 

Then  the  movement  of  those  departing  commenced — coughing, 
the  sound  of  voices,  footsteps  on  the  hard  gravel,  and  the  rolling 
of  carriage- wheels  conveying  the  mourners  to  their  homes.  The 
others  in  the  obscure  comer  of  the  church-yard  pressed  Clara's 
hand,  said  a  few  kind,  consoling  words,  and  glided  away,  after 
scattering  their  nosegays  on  the  newly-made  little  grave. 
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Therese  alone  remained,  as  she  insisted  on  taking  Clara  and 
the  children  home  in  the  coach  she  had  waiting. 

The  old  man  had  an  appointment  with  his  employer,  the  book- 
seller, who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  a  short  time  he  arrived 
at  a  door  on  whith  was  engraved  Johann  Christian  Blaffer  and 
Co. 


CHAPTER  XL 

JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  BLAFPER  AND  CO. 

The  worthy  man  who  represented  this  firm  was  seated  at  break- 
fast, surrounded  by  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  At  a  desk  beside 
him  were  his  clerk,  Herr  Beil,  and  an  apprentice. 

Herr  Blaffer  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  rather  bent,  and  generally 
walking  with  his  hands  behind  his  back ;  his  dress  old  and  shab- 
by, the  expression  of  his  face  stern,  and  his  mouth  sarcastic. 
Herr  Beil  was  a  singular-looking  person,  small  and  narrow-chest- 
ed ;  his  head  rather  too  large  for  his  body,  but  not  unpleasing 
features. 

The  apprentice  was  a  pale,  fair  lad,  with  a  constant  foolish 
smile  on  his  lips.  He  lived  in  Herr  Blaffer's  house,  and  in  his 
leisure  hours  he  was  called  on  to  perform  ofl&ces  by  no  means 
connected  with  bookselling  or  with  literature. 

After  a  pause,  Herr  Blaffer  pushed  aside  the  breakfast-things, 
and  said,  in  an  irritated  tone,  "  If  it  were  not  for  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,'  and  some  of  Dumas's  romances,  hang  me  if  I  would  re- 
main a  bookseller  a  day, longer.  There !"  said  he,  tossing  a  let- 
ter to  Beil,  "  we  have  orders  for  forty  more  copies  of  *  Uncle  Tom.' 
I  did  not  before  know,"  he  continued,  with  a  grim  smile,  "that 
slave-traffic  was  so  profitable.  It  is  like  selling  forty  n^oes 
every  post-day." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  clerk,  "no  one  more  fit.  You  have 
missed  your  vocation,  Herr  Blaffer." 

"  What  vocation,  pray,  Herr  Beil,  may  I  ask  t" 
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^If  yotir  exceHeBt  &ther  had  ocmtriyed  tliat  70a  sbonld  be 
bom  in  a  land  o£  slayeiy,  you  migkt  in  time  have  made  scHoe 
fiunooB  additions  to  '  Uncle  Tom«' " 

The  principal  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  anj  remarks  of 
Beil's  were  to  be  treated  with  entire  contempt. 

At  this  moment  a  low,  modest  knodc  was  heard  at  the  docH% 
which  was  gently  opened,  and  the  old  man  came  in  whom  we 
lately  saw  by  the  grave  of  his  child.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat 
outdde,  and  standing  humbly  at  the  door,  he  pushed  his  white 
hair  off  his  forehead  and  made  an  embarrassed  bow  to  Herr  Blaf- 
fer,  his  clerk,  and  his  apprentice. 

'"Ah,  Herr  Staiger,"  said  the. principal,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  "  be  seated  for  a  few  minutes  on  that  chest,  while  I  am 
reading  an  important  article  in  the  new8p£^>€r,  which  bears  some 
rcfSerence  to  you."  » 

The  old  man  quietly  seated  himself  on  the  chest,  took  his  hat 
between  his  knees,  and  fixed  his  clear,  honest  eyes  on  the  book- 
seller, who  did  not  seem  disposed  to  return  the  glsmce. 

"  Ah !  here  it  is,"  said  Herr  Blaffer :  "  < "  Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in," published  by  J.  C  Blaffer.'  Now  pay  attention,  for  I  must 
read  you  the  article,  though  it  may  be  far  from  agreeable  to  you. 
*  The  translator  of  this  new  edition,  the  forty-fourth  in  this  town, 
and  the  six  hundreth  in  all  Germany,  is,  it  appears,  a  certain 
Herr  Staiger,  an  obscure  name,  totally  unknown  to  the  public. 
Who  is  this  Herr  Staigerl'  and  so  on.  "We  must  not,  however," 
said  Herr  Blaffer,  looking  up,  "  lay  too  much  stress  on  criticism ; 
besides,  I  am  considered  the  person  to  blame.  I  ought  to  have 
confided  the  translation  to  Doctor  So-and-So,  whose  name 
would  have  adorned  the  title-page.  There  are  plenty  of  them 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
money." 

At  these  words  the  old  man  looked  up,  and  sighed  heavily. 

"  Then  the  article,"  continued  Herr  Blaffer,  "  speaks  of  defects 
in  the  translation,  and  above  all,  complains  that  there  is  such 
delay  in  bringing  out  the  different  numbers.  It  is  quite  true, 
Herr  Staiger,  our  work  proceeds  slowly.  What  number  are  we 
at!" 
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"At  the  fourth/'  said  Herr  Beil,  "while  the  other  booksellers 
have  only  as  yet  got  two  numbers  out." 

"  The  second  number,"  said  Herr  Blaflfer,  with  a  vicious  look 
at  his  derk,  "you  mean  the  second  volume.  You  must  really 
make  haste,  Herr  Staiger,  or  all  the  others  will  get  the  start  of 


us." 


"  I  labor  iskj  and  night,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  for  indeed 
it  is  my  own  interest  to  earn  something  for'my  children  and  my- 
self. Here  is  copy  for  the  fifth  -number.  It  would  have  been 
ready  sooner,  but  the  last  few  days  have  brought  us  sad  sorrow 
at  home,  which  has  prevented  my  being  able  to  work  as  hard  as 
usual.  The  sight  of  my  dying  child,  Herr  Blafier,  caused  me 
such  anguish,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  translate  about  sujQTer- 
ings  in  another  part  of  the  world." 

"Is  one  of  your  children  deadt"  said  Herr  Beil,  in  a  voice  of 
sympathy.     "Not  Mademoiselle  Clara,  I  trust!" 

"  No,  no !  it  has  pleased  God  to  spare  her.  My  youngest  lit- 
tle girl  is  dead — a,  poor  child  who  was  always  sickly." 

"Well,"  said  Blaffer,  "thank  Providence  that  He  has  re- 
mt)vedher.  Children  may  prove  blessings,  but  assuredly  they 
are  heavy  burdens.  Now  give  me  your  manuscript.  How !  two 
sheets  are  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  number.  You  should 
have  brought  the  whole." 

"True,"  said  Staiger,  with  an  embarrassed  smile,  turning  his 
hat  in  his  hands  and  getting  up  from  the  chest,  "  I  earnestly  wish 
it  had  been  completed;  I  thought  it  would  have  been  finished 
early  to-day.  It  is  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  small  salary  of 
my  daughter  Clara  is  long  since  expended,  the  funeral  of  the 
poor  baby  has  exhausted  all  my  resources,  so  I  had  hoped  to  fin- 
ish the  manuscript  and  to  receive  the  money." 

"  I  should  have  been  very  glad,  too,  if  you  had  finished  it," 
said  the  bookseller,  hastily ;  "  it  is  such  a  pity  it  is  not  ready. 
The  public  is  kept  waiting,  the  book  can  not  be  delivered  till 
after  the  new  year,  and  then  pajrment  will  be  deferred  for  months. 
You  translators  are  fortunate  compared  to  us — ^here  the  manu- 
script, there  the  money.  Do  you  know  how  long  I  must  often 
wait  for  payment  *?" 
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<^  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  man,  patiently. 

"Sometimes  two  years!"  said  Blaffer,  emphatically— << two 
whole  years  I     It  is  most  disheartening." 

"But  then,"  said  Hen*  Staiger,  "you  receive  large  sums  at  all 
events ;  but  in  my  case  the  payment  is  only  a  few  gulden-— only 
a  trifle  as  an  advance." 

"  Don't  talk  to  a  bookseller  of  advances,"  said  ^err  Blaffer, 
angrily. 

"But  the  small  sum  you  iiave  to  pay  me,"  pleaded  the  old 
man,  "  would  not  much  signify  to  you ;  it  is  only  three  gulden." 

"Small  sum!"  said  Blaffer.  "Herr  Staiger,  you  receive,  I 
believe,  for  each  printed  sheet  one  gulden  thirty  kreuzer,  and  you 
call  that  a  small  sum !  Who  was  it  who  wrote  to  us  yesterday," 
said  Blaffer,  turning  to  his  clerk,  "  and  offered  to  translate  for  us 
at  the  rate  of  one  gulden  twelve  kreuzer  a  sheet — it  was  a  well- 
known  name,  too— was  it  not  Dr.  Hintermaier?  Shall  I  show 
you  the  letter "?"  said  he  to  the  old  man.  "Beil,  look  in  the 
compartment  letter  H,  and  bring  me  Dr.  Hintermaier's  letter." 

"  I  should  not  find  it,"  said  the  clerk.  "  I  suspect  it  must  be 
in  your  private  collection." 

"  Ah !  possibly,"  said  Blaflfer,  for  he  feared  hearing  something 
more  disagreeable.  "It  is,  probably,  in  the  pocket  of  my  great- 
coat. One  gulden  twelve  kreuzer  a  sheet,  however ;  that  is  the 
oflfer." 

Herr  Staiger  shook  his  head,  and  said^  "  He  could  not  do  it 
for  such  a  sum,  unless  he  borrowed  from  previous  translations." 

"  That  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  no  bad  oi^e,  as  it  saves  money, 
time,  and  trouble.  But  don't  talk  of  advances,  especially  as  this 
is  a  losing  concern." 

Herr  Blaffer  spoke  louder,  and  with  more  -energy,  as"  he  re- 
marked that  his  clerk  seemed  by  no  means  to  agree  with  him. 

Beil  turned  to  Staiger,  and  said,  "  My  good  friend,  on  this  oc- 
casion Herr  Blaffer  can  refuse,  because  he  is  not  as  yet  strictly 
indebted  to  you  for  the  whole  sum.  You  wish  an  advance ;  for 
what  purpose?  Probably  to  buy  wood,  because  you  and  your 
children  are  freezing  at  home;  also  to  buy  bread,  because  your 
&mily  are  hungry ;  and  lastly,  to  pay  the  cost  of  your  child's 
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funeral,  which  is  expensive  work  for  poor  people.  I  ask  you, 
therefore,  seriously,  do  you  want  an  advance  for  these  purposes 
— am  I  right  or  not  ?" 

The  old  man  nodded  assent. 

"  But  Herr  Blaffer  refuses  you  the  money,  though  only  a  few 
gulden.  You  are  translating  a  book  for  him,  which  describes 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  a  class  of  mankind  called  slaves. 
Hunger,  thirst,  freezing  and  dying  children  are  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  it ;  but  you  could  not  render  all  that  impressively  im- 
less,  through  the  kindness  of  Herr  Blaffer,  you  experienced  these 
things  yourself.  So  I  suppose  it  is  on  that  account  alone  he  de- 
clines to  make  you  an  advance.  At  home  you  and  your  children 
are  cold  and  hungry,  and  therefore  you  are  the  more  fitting  to 
give  an  admirable  translation  of  the  hoiTors  in  *  Uncle  Tom,' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  well-known  house  of  Johann  Christian 
Blaffer  and  Co." 

So  saying,  Herr  Beil  clapped  to  his  book,  jumped  down  firom 
his  high  counting-house  stool,  and  left  the  room. 

Herr  Blaffer  at  first  supposed  his  derk  intended  to  support  his 
opinion,  and  b^an  nodding  his  head :  but  this  soon  ceased,  and 
at  last  he  looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  throw  his  heavy 
ledger  at  his  head. 

During  this  speech  the  old  man  had  only  looked  up  once  at 
the  clerk,  but  this  one  glance  showed  his  gratitude.  He  appear- 
ed, however,  quite  resigned,  and  was  drawing  near  the  door,  when, 
after  a  sharp  knock,  it  was  opened  so  suddenly  that  Herr  Staiger 
was  nearly  knocked  over. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

BOOKSELLER,  TRANSLATOR,  AND  ARTIST. 

The  young  man,  who  looked  round  as  he  entered,  was  the  art- 
ist Arthur,  whom  we  are  already  acquainted  with. 

"Ah I  is  it  you,  my  excellent  young  fiiend?"  said  Blaffer. 
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<<  Tou  are  ptmctualy  indeed ;  most  necessary  in  business.     I  al- 
ways am.     Exactly  eleven  o'clock." 

The  old  man  turned  the  lock*  of  the  door  to  go  out  at  this  mo- 
ment, which  caused  Arthur  to  look  rounds  so  Herr  Blafier  was 
obliged  to  introduce  the  two  gentlemen.  **Herr  Staiger,"  said 
he,  "  one  of  my  translators — ^Herr  Arthur  Erichsen,  one  of  our 
most  talented  and  esteemed  artists — a  talent  which  promises 
such  perfection,  and  yet  condescends  to  illustrate  our  edition  of 
'  Uncle  Tom.' " 

Arthur  knew  the  old  man  perfectly  by  sight,  and  had  even 
hoped  he  might  meet  him  here. 

That  he  had  not  yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  Clara's  &- 
ther  was  a  cause  of  self-reproach,  so  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
him,  saying,  "I  am  sincerely  happy  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  beg  you  will  remain,  as  your  advice  will  be  very 
important  on  the  affair  in  which  Herr  Blaflfer  and  I  are  to  be 
engaged." 

Herr  Staiger  looked  rather  surprised  at  the  courtesy  of  this 
stranger,  who,  judging  fix)m  appearances,  belonged  to  the  highest 
class  of  society,  and  yet  did  not  seem  to  care  about  his  shabby 
coat,  and  addressed  him  so  kindly. 

Blaffer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "Now  to  business. 
What  is  your  opinion:  shall  we  give  an  illustration  for  each 
number,  which  would  be  eight  in  a  volume;  or  shall  we  give 
only  one  for  every  two  numbers!  As  you  are  here,  Herr  Staiger, 
you  may  give  us  your  opinion." 

"If  there  was  an  illustration  to  each  number  it  would  increase 
the  expense  very  much,"  said  the  old  man,  timidly. 

"  Oh !  Herr  Bla£fer  can  not  care  for  expense,"  said  Arthur,  "if 
the  work  is  only  good." 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Blaffer;  "but  drawing  on  wood  is  very 
expensive." 

"  But  the  drawings  shall  cost  you  very  little,"  said  Arthur ; 
"  for  I  want  to  try  if  I  have  any  talent  in  that  style,  so  I  won't 
ask  much  for  the  illustrations." 

"  Well,"  said  Blaffer,  "  we  shall  agree,  I  don't  doubt.  But," 
turning  to  the  old  man,  "we  need  not  detain  you  any  longer. 
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Bring  me  the  rest  of  the  ntnnher,  and  then  you  shall  have  what 
you  asked  for.     Grood  mormng,  Herr  Staiger." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Arthur,  who  was  now  busily  drawing; 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  illustrations  I  should  like  to  converse  a 
little  with  Herr  Staiger ;  but,  indeed,  if  you  will  tell  me  where 
you  reside,  I  will  with  much  pleasure  call  on  you,  and  we  can 
talk  the  matter  over  together." 

"I  shall  feel  myself  highly  honored,"  said  Staiger,  "if  you  will 
visit  my  humble  attic ;  but  it  is  a  long  way  off — ^No.  40,  Balken- 
Gasse,  in  the  fourth  story.  As  for  the  time  to  find  me,  I  am 
scarcely  ever  fix)m  home ;  if  I  ever  do  go  out,  it  is  after  dinner, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock." 

"  Balken-Gasse,  No.  40,"  said  the  painter,  while  he  continued 
drawing  assiduously.     "  I  won't  forget." 

In  the  mean  time,  Beil  had  returned  unobserved  into  the  room, 
{md  approaching  Arthur,  as  if  to  wish  him  good  morning  and  to 
look  at  his  drawing,  he  shoved  a  piece  of  paper  into  hift  hand,  on 
which  was  written :  "Ask  what  sum  is  given  for  translating  the 
work." 

Herr  Staiger  was  just  about  to  leave  the  room. 

^^Apropos,^^  sdid  Arthur,  "  translating  must  be  a-4ucrative  busi- 
ness. You  require  no  previous  studies ;  you  have  only  to  write 
on,  and  are  handsomely  paid.  I  suppose  you  earn  a  pretty  good 
su;n,  Herr  Staiger  1" 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  Blaffer,  answering  for  the  old  man,  "if 
you  are  assiduous,  and  write  quickly." 

"Would  it  be  indiscreet  on  my  part,"  said  Arthur,  "to  inquire 
what  sum  you  pay  fi>r  each  printed  she^t  f 

This  question  did  certainly  seem  decidedly  indiscreet,  for  Herr 
Blaffer's  eyebrows  frowned  portentously.  Herr  Staiger  was  silent, 
while  Herr  Beil  looked  quite  delighted. 

*  "That  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer,"  said  Blafier,  after  a 
pause.  "As  I  said  already,  a  hard-working  person  can  make  a 
good  sum  by  translating." 

"Then,"  said  Arthur,  coolly,  "my  question  should  have  been, 
how  long  does  it  take  to  translate  each  sheet?  Herr  Staiger,  you 
certainly  are  a  hard-working  man,  what  do  you  make  each  day  t" 
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Staiger  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer.  He  glanced  at  the 
bookseller,  who  was  turning  a  ruler  in  his  fingers,  and  looking 
very  angry ;  he  then  looked  at  Beil,  who,  standing  behind  Blafier, 
kept  nodding  his  head  so  violently  at  him,  that  the  old  man  could 
not  help  a  slight  sfnile. 

"Wplir  said  Arthur. 

"  Yes — ^well !  certainly — as  Herr  Blafier  truly  says,"  answered 
the  old  man,  "  if  you  work  hard  you  may  earn  something.  I, 
for  instance — ^* 

"What  do  you  care  about  thatf  said  BlafiTer,  interrupting 
the  old  man.  "Come  to  my  room  and  let  us  settle  the  terms 
of  the  illustrations,  and  I  can  tell  you  all  about  the  transla- 
tions." 

"  Allow  Herr  Staiger  to  speak,"  said  Arthur,  carelessly. 

"  I  usually  rise  at  four  o'clock,"  said  the  old  man,  "  make  a 
smaU  fire  in  the  stove,  place  my  table  near  it,  and  when  my 
fingers,  which  are  usually  a  good  deal  benumbed,  again  begin  to 
get  warm  I  take  up  my  pen  and  commence ;  but  before  rising  I 
always  read  some  chapters  in  bed,  so  that  the  work  may  go  on 
quicker.  I  write  on  till  seven  o'clock,  when  the  children  rise 
and  expect  their  break^ist."  Herr  Staiger  said  this  with  a  melan- 
choly smile.  "  But  I  do  not  require  to  plague  myself  about  that," 
continued  he,  "  for  my  eldest  daughter,  Clara,  prepares  it,  so  I 
lose  no  time.  The  five  hours  from  four  to  nine  are  the  most 
valuable,  for  as  Clara  goes  out  at  nine  o'clock,  I  am  then  left 
alone  with  the  younger  children,  who  constantly  disturb  me, 
especially  the  boy,  who  does  not  yet  go  to  school.  At  one  mo- 
ment I  must  take  him  away  firom  the  window,  at  another  make 
him  a  plaything  of  some  kind  to  induce  him  to  sit  quiet;  and 
when  it  is  eleven  o'clock  I  must  see  that  the  fire  is  not  out,  that 
when  Clara  returns  she  may  be  able  to  prepare  our  frugal  dinner. 
From  twelve  to  one  is  my  time  for  relaxation.  After  this  I  begin 
to  work  again,  and  write  on  unceasingly  till  nine,  ten,  and  even 
eleven  o'clock  at  night." 

"  And  after  such  a  day  of  toil,  how  much  have  you  translated*?" 
said  Arthur,  eagerly. 

"When  all  goes  well,  a  whole  sheet,"  said  Staiger.    "  I  assure 
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you,  Herr  Erichsen,  that  to  translate  sixteen  closely-printed  pages 
like  these  is  no  trifling  work." 

^'  Indeed,  I  think  so !"  said  Arthur,  sighing.  '^  Heavens !  when 
I  represent  to  myself  that  in  this  country,  where  we  are  so  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  air  and  freedom,  there  should  be  any  one 
obliged  to  sit  hour  after  hour  bent  over  the  paper,  both  mind  and 
body  occupied,  and  thinking,  as  it  were,  in  two  languages !  I  feel 
certain  I  cotM  never  stand  it.  But  it  must  be  some  comfort,  at 
all  events,  to  know  that  you  are  gaining  so  good  a  sum  that  you 
can  lay  by  something  for  your  children." 

This  conversation  was  evidently  very  disagreeable  to  Herr 
Blafier.  He  fidgeted  on  his  chair,  coughed,  and  at  last,  out  of 
all  patience,  said,  snappishly,  ^'  Well !  my  good  sir,  we.  must  all 
work — ^you  and  I,  and  every  man  that  lives — though  in  different 
ways." 

"  But,  Herr  Staiger,"  said  Arthur,  "  to  return  to  my  question. 
What  does  such  a  hard  day's  work  bring  you  1" 

"Two  gulden,"  said  the  old  man.  Words  which  Arthur  re- 
peated in  a  tone  as  if  it  were  impossible  he  could  have  heard 
rightly. 

"  Two  gulden  for  fourteen  hours'  hard  work  of  body  and  mind 
— ^two  gulden !  and  only  to  be  paid  till  your  strength  gives  way, 
as  it  soon  must  under  such  martyrdom." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  meekly,  "  I  only  share 
the  fate  of  thousands  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  those  who  earn 
their  bread  by  day  labor  are  worse  off  than  I  am.  No  weather 
prevents  my  work.  I  may  sit  at  my  desk  whether  there  is  snow, 
rain,  or  sunshine." 

"  Too  true,"  said  Arthur ;  "  there  are  numbers  of  our  work- 
people far  worse  off.  Alas!  we  don't  require  to  go  to  *  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin'  to  find  frightful  misery  and  oppression.  We  can 
see  plenty  of  that  in  our  own  beloved  country." 

"Very  true,"  said  H^rr  BeO,  staring  at  Blaffer  fixedly,  who 
had  in  the  mean  time  risen  from  his  chair. 

Arthur,  turning  to  him,  said,  "  I  beg  to  speak' to  you  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  next  room,  when  we  can  fix  the  terms  on  which  I 
will  execute  the  illustrations  for  you.     Herr  Staiger,  pray  be  so 
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kind  as  to  wait  for  me.  We  will  walk  home  together,  if  you 
please." 

We  do  not  consider  ourselves  obliged  to  inform-  the  reader  of  the 
arrangements  Arthur  made  with  Herr  Blafier,  but  the  results  of 
the  conversation  were  very  agreeable  to  the  old  man ;  for  when  the 
bookseller  returned,  he  went  to  his  desk  with  a  tolerably  compla- 
cent face,  and  handed  to  the  astonished  Herr  Staiger  the  advance 
he  had  requested,  with  an  addition  of  eight  gulden,  saying,  with  a 
smile,  "My  esteemed  fiiend,  I  have  pleasure  in  doing  what  you 
wish,  and  as  the  number  of  our  subscribers  seems  to  be  increasing, 
and  your  translation  is  not  bad,  I  will  next  month  (here  catching  an 
angry  glance  of  Arthur's  he  corrected  himself,  saying)— next  week 
I  mean-T-raise  your  payment  to  five  gulden  for  each  printed  sheet." 

Herr  Blaffer  had  passed  a  very  uneasy  forenoon,  so  when  Ar- 
thur and  the  old  man  had  lefl  him,  the  latter  thanking  him  re- 
peatedly, the  bookseller  went  to  a  tavern,  as  he  usually  did,  leav- 
ing Herr  Beil  and  his  apprentice  to  enjoy  their  frugal  meal,  which 
did  not  at  all  suit  his  taste. 

He  therefore  left  his  house,  and  the  sallow  apprentice,  who  had 
been  hitherto  busily  packing  books,  hastened  to  the  window,  and 
watched  there  till  he  had  disappeared  round  the  comer. 

Beil  was  again  seated  on  his  high  stool,  and  had  seized  a  paper, 
on  which  Arthur  had  drawn  a  sketch  almost  unconsciously  during 
the  previous  conversation.         x 

^<  Look,"  said  he  to  his  pale-faced  subordinate,  "  there  he  is  as 
large  as  life,  the  slave-merchant  BlafTer,  and  we  too  are  not  for- 
gotten. Herr  Erichsen  has  drawn  me  as  Unde  Tom,  and  that 
wretched  creature  in  the  comer,  with  crooked  legs,  is  your  very 
image." 

The  apprentice,  however,  did  not  at  all  seem  to  enjoy  the  joke. 
^'What  an  elegantly-dressed  gentleman  Herr  Erichsen  is,"  said 
the  apprentice,  dolefully;  "such  bright  gloves,  and  such  good 
manners !     When  I  look  at  him,  and  tYajsa  think  what  we  are  I" 

"IThat  relation  are  you  to  Herr  Blaffer?"  said  the  cleik,  sud- 
denly. 

"No  relation  exactly,  but  he  was  a  very  old  friend  of  my 
father's." 
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"  And  when  your  mother  died,  you  and  your  young  sister  came 
to  live  with  Herr  Blaffer;  you  were  made  apprentice  and  Elise 
house-maid.  May  Heaven  reward  our  master  for  all  his  kind- 
ness, according  to  his  motives!" 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

HOME  SCENE& 


Among  the  crowds  who  dispersed  after  the  noble  lady's  funeral 
to-day,  we  must  call  our  reader's  attention  to  a  stout  old  gentle- 
man with  rather  feeble  legs,  but  a  very  grave  and  dignified  air. 
On  each  side  of  him  were  two  young  men  about  thirty,  one  fair, 
with  a  frank,  good-humored  countenance,  and  thoughtful  eyes, 
the  other  with  dark  hair  and  whiskers,  and  spectacles. 

'^Indeed,"  remarked  the  old  gentleman,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  "the  deceased  lady  was  a  most  respectable  person.  How 
much  she  gave  to  all  our  charitable  institutions,  and  how  conde- 
scending she  was  to  all  those  with  whom  she  had  any  intercourse ! 
I  said  condescending,'  and  I  mean  it.  She  a  baroness,  one  of  the 
first  fiEunilies  we  have,  and  when  she  vimted  my  wife  she  showed 
her  so  much  friendship." 

^^  Tes,  when  she  visited  her,"  said  the  gentleman  in  spectacles, 
sarcastically.     "  But  what  were  the  motives  of  these  visits?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  her  motives  were  the  noblest 
and  best.  She  collected  subscriptions  for  the  education*  of  poor 
girls,  and  for  the  support  of  old,  helpless — ^" 

"Drunkards  I" 

"And,"  continued  die  old  gentleman,  disr^arding  this  inter- 
ruption, "  when  we  met  her,  she  always  honored  us  with  a  charm- 
ing smile,  and  a  friendly  greeting." 

"  A  smile  for  our  strong  box,"  said  the  other,  "  for  in  other  re- 
spects she  left  us,  very  properly,  in  the  sphere  in  which  we  were 
bom." 

The  old  gentleman  answered,  '<  Distinctions  of  rank  and  posi- 
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tion  can  not  be  too  strongly  marked,  and  I  am  prond  that  this  is 
so  well  understood  in  my  house." 

"  By  my  mother,  for  example,"  said  the  young  man  with  fair 
hair. 

"Precisely  so.  Your  mother  is  a  person  of  strong  principle, 
which  is  a  blessing  developed  on  the  whole  household." 

"  On  one  of  the  household,  however,"  said  he  of  the  spectacles, 
"  this  blessing  is  not  much  developed.  Arthur  has  not  profited 
much  by  my  mother's  maxims." 

"  Unfortunately,  Arthur  would  be  an  artist,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "and  thus  he  moves  in  circles  and  comes  into  contact 
with  people  who  do  not  influence  him  to  much  good." 

**  Oh !  don't  let  us  discuss  poor  Arthur,"  said  Edward,  the  fidr- 
haired  young  man.  "  I  can't  understand,  Alphonse,  why  you  are 
always  so  fond  of  attacking  other  people.  I  should  not  like  to  be 
your  wife." 

"  Nor  would  I  like  to  be  the  husband  of  your  wife,"  said  Al- 
phonse, with  a  sneer. 

At  these  words  an  expression  of  pain  crossed  Edward's  face, 
and,  turning^  the  stout  old  gentleman,  he  said,  "GU)od-by,  Ei- 
ther.    I  am  to  dine  with  you,  but  wish  to  go  home  first." 

The  old  man  then  pursued  his  way  with  his  spectacled  compan- 
ion, who  was  his  son-in-law,  while  his  own  son  crossed  the  street 
slowly  to  a  large  house,  where  he  lived  in  the  first  etage. 

It  was,  as  we  know,  winter,  and  a  cold,  raw  morning.  A  little 
girl,  about  three  years  old,  in  a  pretty  pink  merino  frock,  was  sit- 
ting on  the  house-steps,  on  the  hard,  damp  stones,  and  her  arms 
and  shoulders  were  quite  red  from  cold. 

The  young  man  started  when  he  saw  the  child,  lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  and  asked,  "What  are  you  doing  here,  Anna?  Why  are 
you  not  in  your  warm  nursery,  up  stairs  ?  Who  allowed  you  to  go 
out  alone  into  the  street  I    Is  Oscar  in  the  house,  or  where  is  he  1" 

The  little  girl,  a  pretty  child,  with  bright  hazel  eyes,  smiled  at 
her  papa's  impatient  questions.  "  I  came  down,"  said  she ;  "  the 
doors  were  open,  and  Oscar  is  with  me,  but  he  has  run  round 
the  comer  to  buy  some  whipcord." 

"  And  is  mamma  up  stairs  1" 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  the  child,  carelessly.  "But. I  have  not 
seen  her  for  a  long  time." 

Edward  bit  his  lips  and  went  on  quickly.  A  lofty  glass-door 
leading  to  the  hall  stood  open.  To  the  left  were  the  kitchen  and 
the  nursery.  From  the  latter  proceeded  sounds  of  loud  laughing 
and  talking. 

He  opened  the  door  suddenly,  and  found,  as  he  expected,  all  his 
servants  chattering,  and  gossiping,  and  drinking  coffee,  while  his 
precious  children  were  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  cold  half-clad ; 
and  one  of  them,  the  boy,  who  was  only  four  years  old,  running 
about  the  streets  without  any  attendance. 

Edward  asked,  sternly,  where  the  children  were.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  appeared  the  servants  looked  very  much  embarrassed, 
but  the  nurse  now  coolly  said,  "  They  were  here  this  moment. 
They  must  have  run  into  the  drawing-room,  I  suppose." 

"  You  suppose !"  said  he,  indignantly.  "  Is  that  a  proper  an- 
swer 1  I  found  Anna  sitting  in  the  cold,  and  Oscar  has  run  into 
the  street.     Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  perform  your  duty  1" 

"The  cl^ldren  have  not  been  two  minutes  out  of  my  sight," 
said  the  nurs^,  pertly.  "  I  do-all  I  can,  but  I  know,  sir,  you  can't 
bear  me,  and  if  my  lady  did  not  value  me  as  she  does,  I  would 
long  ago  have  left  this  house." 

Edward  made  no  answer,  but  went  to  his  wife's  room. 

Although  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  Madame  had  only  just  finished 
her  cup  of  coffee.  She  was  a  pretty  young  woman,  with  quanti- 
ties of  fair  hair,  which  was  now  in  gr«at  disorder,  pushed  under  a 
crumpled  cap  with  faded  flowers.  Her  dress  was  equally  untidy. 
She  had  a  morning-gown  of  elegant  materials,  but  she  had  not 
fastened  it  properly,  and  to  hide  all  deficiencies  she  had  thrown  a 
velvet  mantilla  over  her  shoulders,  which,  only  intended  to  be 
worn  out  of  doors,  was  now  all  crushed  against  the  back  of  the 
chair  on  which  the  lady  leaned. 

She  did  not  raise  h^r  head  on  her  husband's  entrance.  In- 
deed, she  gave  no  very  gentle  shove  to  her  arm-chair,  so  that  her 
back  might  be  turned  toward  Edward. 

"  It  is  I,  love,"  said  he,  in  a  gentle  tone. 

He  received  no  answer. 
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<<  I  have  jost  returned  from  the  funeral  of  Baroness  von  M- 


You  were  not  up  when  I  went.  How  are  you  to-day  ?  Did  you 
sleep  wein" 

Madame's  only  answer  was  a  disdainful  shrug  of  her  shoulders, 
and  coolly  opening  a  book  which  lay  on  her  lap. 

"  I  wish  to  know  if  you  slept  well  f  said  he,  in  a  louder  voice. 

On  which  she  turned  her  head  slowly,  and  said,  with  a  sneer, 
"What  do  you  care  about  my  night's  rest,  or  my  rest  in  any 
way?     There  is  no  rest  with  you,  day  or  night." 

"  How !  no  rest  with  me  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

*10h,"  said  Madame,  saucily,  "when  you  are  out  of  the  house 
there  is  peace,  but  the  moment  you  return  you  b^in  scolding  the 
poor  servants." 

"  The  poor  servants !"  answered  he,  his  face  flushing  with  in- 
dignation. "Don't  talk  to  me  of  the  poor  servants.  Perhaps 
you  may  know  where  your  children  are." 

"In  good  hands,  I  don't  doubt.  I  have  entire  confidence  in 
their  nurse." 

"  Well !  when  I  came  home,  the  thermometer  being  exactly 
twelve  degrees  of  cold,  I  found  Anna  sitting  in  a  thin  frock  at 
the  door,  and  Oscar  running  about  the  streets,  and  the  servants 
sitting  gossiping  together,  as  if  there  were  no  children  in  the 
world." 

"Does  that  surprise  youf"  said  Madame.  "The  children  are 
trained  to  consider  you  the  first,  indeed  the  only  person  in  this 
house,  and  probably  ran  oni  to  meet  you." 

"  And  pray  who  trains  the  children  thus,  to  use  your  own  ex- 
pression 1" 

"  Why  you,  I  suppose." 

"If  so,  and  you  dislike  my  training,  why  don't  you  take  this 
trouble  yourself  I  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  mother  to  do  so. 
But  then  you  would  be  obliged  to  have  the  children  with  you 
sometimes,  and  that  would  bore  you  too  Qiuch." 

"  I  see  the  children  quite  as  often  as  it  is  necessary." 

"  This  morning  little  Anna  told  me  she  had  not  seen  you  at  all. 
Oh,  Bertha,  Bertha!"  said  he,  in  a  softened  voice,  "nearly  the 
half  of  the  day  is  over,  and  you  have  riot  seen  your  children.    I 
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can  not  nnderstand  snch  indifference ;  to  me,  the  sight  of  their 
sweet,  innocent  faces  in  the  morning  is  the  happiest  hour  of  the 
day." 

No  answer ;  but  Madame  shut  her  book  violently,  and  laughed 
scornfully. 

"You  always  reproach  me,"  said  he,  "with  being  irritable; 
and,  alas !  it  is  too  true  that  peace  has  vanished  both  from  our 
home  and  our  hearts,  but  not  my  love  for  you  and  the  children — 
these  fasten  me  with  chains  to  my  home,  though  no  longer  a 
happy  one,  but  a  place  of  actual  martyrdom.  I  have  not  suffi- 
cient resolution  to  break  these  chains,  and  you  make  me  the  slave 
of  your  temper,  which  is  terrific — unendurable.  For  weeks  I 
hear  no  kind  or  loving  word  from  your  lips.  You  refuse  to  be 
grateful  for  all  the  blessings  God  has  granted  you ;  but  there  you 
sit,  idle,  sarcastic,  indifferent  both  toward  me  and  toward  your 
children." 

"  Tiresome— odiously  tiresome  reproaches,  which  I  have  heard 
times  without  number.  Do  let  me  alone."  So  saying,  with  an 
angry  look  she  turned  her  back  on  him,  took  up  her  book  again, 
and  sank  deeper  into  her  arm-chair. 

The  young  man  was,  indeed,  as  he  said,  the  slave  of  his  wife, 
and  a  slavery  of  the  hardest  kind.  If  his  disposition  had  resem- 
bled hers,  their  married  life  might  have  gone  on  as  many  others 
have  done ;  or  if  she  had  even  shown  anger,  a  storm  might  have 
cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  all  had  been  bright  %ain ;  but  as 
she  usually  affected  complete  indifference  to  his  just  ebullitions 
of  anger,  and  played  the  pstrt  of  an  injured  saint,  which  she  did 
very  cleverly,  his  kind  heart  generally  relented,  and  he  was  al- 
ways the  first  to  offer  the  hand  of  reconciliation. 

On  this  occasion  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  looking  at 
his  wife,  who  continued  composedly  reading. 

"  Ah,  Bertha !"  said  he,  at  last,  "  things  can  not  go  on  in  this 
way — ^you  must  see  that.  Believe  me,  our  whole  happiness  will 
soon  be  wrecked  forever." 

No  answer,  of  course. 

"  Why  are  you  always  so  miserable  and  so  discontented  ?  Who 
has  a  more  enviable  existence,  or  more  luxuries  than  you  f     Yet 
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you  are  forever  complaining,  and  unhappy.  I  can  bear  this  life 
no  longer !" 

Edward  rushed  to  the  door,  but  looked  round,  in  the  hope  that 
one  gentle  word,  or  look,  might  recall  him ;  but  in  vain.  Then 
he  opened  the  door  in  despair,  and  closed  it  with  a  degree  of  vio- 
lence which  made  the  house  shake. 

When  he  came  into  his  study  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
and  looked  round  at  the  richly-furnished  apartment.  There  was 
every  arrangement  conducive  to  comfort  and  luxury,  but  there 
was  bitter  sorrow  in  his  heart.  He  sank  his  head  on  his  hands. 
How,  dearly  he  had  loved  his  wife !  What  fair  visions  had  once 
been  his  of  domestic  happiness ! — a  family  circle,  with  a  loving 
wife  £md  sweet  children,  undisturbed  by  the  storms  of  life.  Alas! 
what  was  the  reality  now?  In  his  home  a  storm  constantly 
raged,  destroying  every  blossom,  and  to  find  peace  he  must  leave 
that  home  and  seek  it  in  the  busy  world. 

Long  he  sat  absorbed  in  such  painful  reveries,  despairing  to 
find  any  means  of  altering  his  miserable  fate.  He  saw  his  future 
life  drag  on  Iq  a  bondage  more  severe  than  the  slave  endures  who 
is  driven  by  the  whip  to  hard  labor. 

Madame,  on  her  side,  no  sooner  heard  the  door  shut  than  she 
threw  down  her  book  violently  on  the  floor,  and  muttered  furi- 
ously :  "  This  endless  torment  is  not  to  be  borne.  How  provok- 
ingly  am  I  lectured  and  scolded !  Every  action  watched ;  my 
very  looks  commented  on ;  and  at  his  command  I  am  to  look 
pleased  and  amiable.  Oh !  this  life  is  dreadful— a  life  of  misery 
and  slavery'.  Of  what  use  are  riches  to  me  ?  In  all  this  luxury 
and  splendor  I  am  only  a  miserable  slave!" 

The  reader  may  imagine  that,  after  this'  domestic  scene,  the 
young  man  went  alone  to  dine  with  his  parent^.  Madame  pre- 
tended she  had  a  bad  headache,  and  so  remained  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*      TABLEAUX  VTVANTS. 

The  house  of  Herr  Erichsen,  the  banker,  was  in  every  respect 
both  comfortably  and  handsomely  furnished.  The  fiunily  lived 
in  the  first  etagej  and  his  counting-house  was  on  the  ground-floor. 
We  are  already  acquainted  with  the  head  of  the  house  and  his 
son-in-law,  Alphonse.  He  had  married  the  banker^s  only  daugh- 
ter, Marianne,  whose  parents  gave  up  to  them  the  second  story, 
which  was  the  more  convenient,  as  Alphonse  was  a  partner  in 
the  bank. 

The  worthy  banker  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  fiunily, 
but  his  lady  ruled  with  an  iron  sceptre,  and  her  power  was  al- 
most unlimited — ^we  say  almost,  for  there  was  one  person  in  the 
house  who  ventured  sometimes  to  argue  a  point  with  her,  and  to 
maintain  his  own  opinion,  and  that  person  was  her  don-in-law. 

The  banker  was  a  jovial  man,  who  vnshed  every  one  to  do  as 
they  pleased ;  but  he  had,  by  unwise  concessions,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  hand  of  a'  rich  citizen's  only  daughter,  allowed  the  reins 
to  be  taken  entirely  out  of  his  hands.  He  was  not  considered  as 
the  lady's  eoftial  by  her  family — ^indeed,  some  good-natured  cous- 
ins had  discovered  that  Herr  Erichsen^s  grahd£Eit£er  had  two 
brothers,  one  a  beadle  and  the  other  a  barber.  When,  therefore, 
the  long  pedigree  of  the  lady  was  referred  to,  a  mesalliance  was 
not  to  be  d^ied. 

The  house  of  t^e  banker  was  highly  considered,  and  to  be  seen 
there  was  a  passport  to  all  circles. 

His  lady  was  a  tall,  lank  woman,  with  a  thin,  stem  face,  and 
a  long,  sharp  nose.  She  had  quick  bright  eyes,  and  her  decided 
manner  showed  that  she  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  contradic- 
tion. 

Dinner  was  over ;  the'  old  gentleman,  who  had  as  usual  majf^ 
an  excellent  one,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  nfi&i  his^ 
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hands  behind  his  back ;  his  ladj  sat  bolt  upright  in  the  comer 
of  a  sofa,  for  she  did  not  consider  it  consistent  with  propriety  to 
lean  back.  * 

In  the  other  comer  sat  her  daughter,  Marianne,  lounging  indo- 
lently, being  more  modem  in  her  ways,  and  her  feet  on  a  com- 
fortable footstool. 

She  was  a  pretty  little  woman,  with  fair  \air  and  sweet  eyes, 
with  a  gentle  expression.  She  was  listening  attentively  to  her 
brother  Edward,  who  was  probably  repeating  to  her  the  painful 
scene  of  the  morning ;  and  though  the  mamma  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention,  in  reality  neither  word  nor  movem^it  escaped  her  notice. 
The  most  lively  of  the  group  were  Arthur  and  Alphonse,  who 
were  st;anding  at  a  window,  laughing  and  talking. 

"Arthur,"  said  Alphonse,  after  a  little  conversation,  "pray 
what  takes  you  so  often  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Balken-Gasset 
I  heard  of  this  lately.  What  is  your  inducement  to  go  there,  may 
laskr 

.  "  I  !*'  said  Arthur — "  I  did  not  know  I  went  there  oftener  than 
to  other  interesting  places." 

"  Oh !  so  you  consider  that  Balken-Gasse  an  interesting  placet" 
"  Certainly — ^for  a  painter.     The  old  picturesque  houses,  the 
canal,  and  the  constant  crowds  of  people,  offer  the  most  useful 
studies  to  an  artist." 

"  Oh,  you  painters  are  an  enviable  race !  If  you  wander  about 
at  midnight,  you  are  making  studies  fix)m  the  lights^and  shadows 
of  the  moon ;  if  you  are  met  at  dawn  of  day,  you  are  observing 
the  changing  effects  of  the  rising  sun ;  and  if  you  are  seen  escort- 
ing some  strange-looking  person,  you  are  with  a  model." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  then,  that  you  are  not  an  artist  too,"  said  Arthur, 
laughing. 

The  old  gentleman,  who  heard  these  last  words,  said : 
"  No,  no,  Alphonse ;  one  artist  in  a  family  is  enough.     What 
do  you  say,  mamma  t" 

The  lady  turned  her  sharp  nose  to  the  window,  and  answered: 
"  Enough !  yes,  more  than  enough,ln  my  opinion." 
"Do  you  hear  what  your  mother  say6,  Arthur?" 
"  Oh,  I  have  heard  her  say  that  a  thousand  times." 
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"  I  complain,"  said  the  mother,  "  that  yon  do  not  attempt  any 
great  work— everlasting  sketches — ^nothing  completed.  You  have 
not  ^ven  finished  the  portrait  of  our  excellent  friend  the  chancel- 
lor's wife,  which  you  began  six  months  ago." 

"  Such  an  admirable  person,"  said  the  banker,  "  and  so  highly 
coiinected." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Arthur ;  "  a  very  admirable  lady,^with  a  red 
face,  red  hair,  and  who  insisted  on  being  painted  in  a  cap  with 
red  ribbons  and  a  red  gown.  It  was  not  to  be  endured :  my  eyes 
would  have  been  utterly  scorched." 

"As  we  are  all  here  except,  as  usual, .your  wife,"  said  the 
mamma,  turning  to  her  son  Edward,  "we  may  consult  together 
as  to  a  grand  soiree,  which  I  intend  shortly  to  give  to  my  friends. 
I  think  of  arranging  tableaux  vwants.  A  large  curtain  might  be 
hung  in  the  spacious  green  drawing-room,  and  it  would  also  give 
Arthur  an  opportunity  of  showing  people  what  his  knowledge  of 
art  can  accomplish. 

"Your  idea,  mother,  is  charming,"  said  Arthur.  "I  will  lose 
no  time  in  making  sketches  for  the  tableaux." 

The  old  lady  seemed  pleased  at  the  universal  approbation  of 
her  scheme,  for,  though  she  would  most  decidedly  have  carried  it 
through  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  still  it  was  more  agreeable  to 
find  no  difference  of  opinion. 

"May  I  appear  in  the  tableaux?"  said  Marianne  to  her  hus- 
band. * 

On  which  Alphonse,  who  had  been  standing  at  the  window, 
looking  in  high  good-humor,  now  frowned  portentously,  raised 
his  spectacles,  and  said,  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  "  My  dear,  you 
must  leave  that  to  younger  people ;  all  you  can  aspire  to  is  a 
modest  place  in  the  background  which  no  other  person  may  care 
to  filL  Besides,  I  don't  choose  you  to  be  standing  in  all  sorts  of 
attitudes  with  strangers." 

The  mamma  stretched  her  long  neck,  and  said,  with  a  sharp 
look  frmn  her  gray  eyes,  "  The  arrangements  are  my  affair,  son- 
in-law,  and  wherever  I  choose  to  place  Marianne,  I  suppose  you 
will  not  interfere." 

"And  why  nott"  said  Alphonse.     " I  have  a  great  respect  for 
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your  arrangements,  madam,  but  not  within  my  house :  there  I 
€un  master." 

"  Gently,  gently,"  said  the  banker,  who  saw  his  helpmate's 
sallow  face  flush  vfolently ;  '^  let  us  have  no  disputes.  Mamma's 
arrangements  will  please  us  all." 

Alphonse  inwardly  smiled. 

"  I  wish  your  wife  h%d  Alphonse  for  a  husband,"  whispered 
Marianne  to  Edward. 

^*  Or  that  I  had  as  decided  and  stem  a  temper  as  he  has,"  said 
Edward,  sighing. 

"  Arthur,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  will  bring  some  sketches  to- 
morrow for  me  to  choose  from,  and  I  will  make  out  a  list  of  the 
most  eligible  people  to  invite  to  appear  in  them." 

"The  most  eligible  on  this  occasion  will  be  the  prettiest  and 
youngest,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Certainly,  but  we  must  consider  rank  and  position.  Besides, 
with  the  aid  of  paint,  costume,  and  distance,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  very  young  or  handsome  in  tableaux. " 

"  Talking  of  costumes,"  said  Arthur,  "  shall  I  ask  the  director 
of  the  theatre  to  lend  us  some  ?" 

"  Theatrical  costumes,"  said  his  mother,  shaking  her  head ; 
"  they  won't  do  at  all.  To  permit  the  dresses  of  actresses,  singers, 
and  dancers  to  enter  my  house  is  totally  out  of  the  question ;  no 
mother  would  allow  her  innocent  daughters  to  wear  them." 

"But  the  gowns,  mamma,  could  not  harm  their  ihnocence," 
answered  Arthur,  angrily. 

"  Such  persons,"  continued  his  mother,  gravely,  "  might  thus 
think  themselves  authorized  to  intrude  themselves  on  us,  so  I 
won'U  hear  of  it." 

"But  the  end  justifies  the  means,"  said  the  banker,  soothingly; 
"  and  I  believe,  if  you  wish  the  tableaux  to  succeed,  yoi;  must 
have  recourse  to  dresses  from  the  theatre." 

"  It  is  very  doubtful,"  said  Arthur,  "  whether  we  may  be  able 
to  get  them ;  and  rely  upon  it,  however  fine  ladies  may  affect  to 
despise  dancers  and  actresses,  they  won't  disdain  to  wear  their 
dresses  if  it  is  to  assist  in  embellishing  their  own  charms." 

The  banker's  lady  said  she  would  reflect  on  the  subject.     She 
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then  rose  with  a  stately  air,  which  was  a  sign  for  departure.  Ma- 
rianne went  up  stairs,  trying  in  vain  to  win  a  kind  word  fix>m  her 
husband. 

The  banker  went  to  his  study  to  read  the  newspaper.  Alphonse 
went  down  to  the  counting-house  to  lecture  the  clerks.v 

Arthur  retired  into  his  painting-room,  which  was  in  a  building 
behind  his  father's  house. 

Mamma  had  returned  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  she  was  resolved 
to  keep  her  house  pure  from  the  contamination  of  theatrical  gar- 
ments. ' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  MOTHER  AND  HER  CHILD. 


Winter  was  now  come  in  earnest ;  snow  lay  heavily  on  every 
object.  In  the  city,  its  depth  was  considered  as  an  invitation 
given  by  winter  to  sledging ;  so  in  all  the  streets  there  was  an  in- 
cessant ringing  of  the  bells  of  sledges  and  cracking  of  whips,  and 
those  who  were  not  very  careful  were  in  great  risk  of  being  run 
over  by  a  sledge  or  a  carriage :  the  latter  was  more  especially 
dangerous,  as  the  sound  of  the  wheels  was  entirely  deadened  by 
the  thick  snow. 

On  this  day  the  streets  seemed  devoted  to  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, and  those  who  had  nothing  to  do  out  of  doors,  were  too 
glad  to  remain  at  home. 

In  the  most  aristocratid  parts  of  the  town  were  seen  brilliant 
sledges,  gilt  and  covered  with  furs,  from  whence  peeped  forth  gay 
faces  animated  by  frost  and  eager  talking.  The  fiacre  and  drosch- 
ky  horses  were  standing  in  long  rows  harnessed  to  sledges,  sur- 
rounded by  boys,  who  looked  with  an  envious  eye  at  every  one 
who  hired  one  of  these  vehicles. 

The  life  and  tumult  in  this  part  of  the  town  made  the  obscure 
and  distant  streets  appear  still  more  solitary  and  silent.  No 
sledges  were  there,  and  few  carriages,  and  when  one  did  occa- 
sionally pass,  there  was  no  sound  of  wheels  nor  of  footsteps  as 
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passengers  moved  along.  In  most  of  these  streets  no  part  was 
swept  except  a  little  path  to  the  houses,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
an  occasional  group  of  boys,  bombarding  each  other  with  snow- 
balls, and  making  snow  men,  the  houses  and  people  in  this  vicin- 
ity would  all  have  appeared  sunk  into  a  deep  winter's  sleep. 

The  quarter,  however,  where  the  canal  was,  seemed  a  degree 
more  lively.  Many  workpeople  lived  here,  such  as  blacksmiths, 
before  whose  houses  the  white  snow  soon  became  sooty  and  black, 
or  was  altogether  melted  away  by  some  red-hot  wheels  rolled  out 
to  cool.  Many  laundresses  also  inhabited  this  quarter,-  and  as 
their  usual  drying-grounds  were  unavailable  in  this  weather,  they 
had  fastened  long  ropes  along  the  canal,  whence  were  suspended 
a  strange  collection  of  different  colored  garments,  their  green, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  hues  forming  a  bright  contrast  to  the  snow. 

If  our  reader  will  follow  us,  we  will  turn  pur  steps  to  one  of 
these  houses,  an  old  gloomy  building  with  high  gables,  whose 
front  looks  sternly  at  us,  with  its  grated  windows,  used  as  store- 
rooms for  fruit.  On  the  other  side,  facing  the  canal,  the  house 
is  inhabited  by  many  families.  To  reach  this  side  we  must  cross 
the  court  and  then  ascend  an  old  turning  stair,  whose  steps  are 
broken  and  decayed,  a  discolored  rope  offering  in  the  gloom  its 
guidance  to  the  hesitating  passenger. 

Arrived  in  the  first  story,  we  find  the  atmosphere  rather  damp 
and  mouldy,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  vicinity  of  the  canal, 
and  also  from  none  of  the  doors  ever  being  shut,  so  that  every 
kind  of  weather  finds  admittance  into  the  building,  once  used  as 
a  barrack,  but  now  let  to  a  strange  variety  of  people. 

One  of  the  habitations  in  this  old  barrack,  which  we  are  invis- 
ibly visiting,  consisted  of  a  tolerably  well  sized  room,  the  walls 
of  which  were  whitewashed,  and  lighted  by  two  high  windows. 
An  iron  stove  warmed  the  room  verj^comfortably ;  a  large  table 
was  placed  between  the  windows,  «ome  well-stuffed  chairs  covered 
with  striped  cotton,  an  old  sofa  in  the  comer,  on  the  walls  a  small 
mirror,  and  a  couple  of  engravings  in  dark  wood  frames,  were  all 
the  furniture.  There  was  a  coffee-pot  and  some  cups  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  though  0/  very  plain  crockery,  still  the  contents  had  an 
agreeable  fragrance.     The  milk  looked  good,  and  there  were  some 
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lumps  of  sugar  on  a  soup-plate,  beside  which  there  was  some 
white  bread. 

A  woman  was  sitting  at  the  table,  who  had  just  poured  her- 
self out  a  large  cup  of  coffee,  which  she  was  slowly  stirring  with 
a  spoon.  This  woman  might  be  about  fifty,  plainly  dressed,  with 
a  broad,  shrewd  face,  which  bore  traces  of  former  beauty.  She 
had  a  perpetual  assumed  smile  on  her  lips,  for  as  soon  as  her  feat- 
ures were  in  repose,  her  eyes  add  her  whole  expression  had  some- 
thing sharp  and  repulsive. 

A  young  person  was  seated  opposite  her,  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  though  apparently  older.  She  was  a  delicate-look- 
ing girl,  shabbily  dressed,  with  pale,  hollow  cheeks,  on  which 
were  two  bright-red  spots,  such  as  country  people  call  "  church- 
yard roses."  Her  eyes,  too,  had  an  unearthly  glitt^ing  look, 
and  her  white  hands,  which  were  crossed  before  her-on  the  table, 
trembled  visibly. 

In  one  window  another  girl  was  seated,  who,  in  all  the  bloom 
and  freshness  of  youth  and  health,  formed  a  complete  contrast  to 
the  one  we  have  just  described,  and  whom,  indeed,  we  are  al- 
ready acquainted  with,  being  Mademoiselle  Marie,  of  the  corps  de 
ballet 

The  woman  at  the  table  is  l^er  aunt,  Madame  Becker,  and  the 
consumptive-looking  girl  is  a  seamstress  in  the  town,  who  had 
come  a  few  minutes  before,  and  whose  unexpected  appearance 
seemed  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Frau  Becker.  She  had  offered 
her  a  chair  rather  sulkily,  and  while  stirring  her  coffee,  she  said, 
"  Well,  Catherine,  tell  me  what  brings  you  here  ?  If  I  can  help 
you,  I  will  do  my  best.     But  what  can  be  donef 

The  seamstress  was  evidently  too  much  excited  to  be  able  to 
give  an  immediate  answer.  She  drew  a  deep  breath,  her  face 
flushing  violently.  "  I  have  walked  too  hurriedly,"  said  she,  after 
a  pause.  "  Working  by  the  day,  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  I  wpuld 
like  to  have  come  yesterday,  but  I  know  you  don't  like  being  dis- 
turbed after  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  before  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  was  too  early  for  you." 

"  You  might  have  sent  Agnes,  your  youngest  sister,"  said  Frau 
BcQker. 
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A  strange  smile  flitted  across  the  pale  features  of  the  girl  while 
she  hurriedly  answered,  "  No,  no ;  tAgnes  has  no  time — no  time 
at  all.  But  I  am  so  agitated  that  I  can  scarcely  speak."  She 
looked  round  at  the  young  dancer  and  then  again  at  Frau  Becker, 
as  if  to  ask  whether  she  might  speak  before  the  girl. 

Frau  Becker  nodded,  and  said,  "  Oh !  never  mind  her.  It  is 
as  well  she  should  know  what  goes  on  in  the  world.  I  think  I 
almost  guess  what  you  want  with  me,  Catherine." 

"  I  am  sure  you  must,"  said  the  girl,  in  an  agitated  voice.  "  I 
can  take  no  rest.  You  know  that  during  the  Week  I  never  can 
get  away,  but  the  two  last  Sundays  I  went  to  the  woman's  house, 
and  neither  found  her  nor  the  child  at  home.  Oh!  that  was 
hard  to  bear." 

Madame  Becker  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  answered: 
"  Chance,  of  course !  You  can  not  expect,  Catherine,  that  the 
woman  should  stay  at  home  on  Sundays  on  your  account.  She 
has  visits  to  make  also." 

"But  it  is  hard  on  me,"  said  the  girl.  "Why  do  I  toil  the 
whole  week  from  morning  to  night  ?  What  keeps  me  up  when 
I  think  I  must  give  way  ?  Nothing,  nothing  but  the  little  child. 
My  sole  joy  and  happinesses  to  see  its  dear  face,  and  to  kiss  a 
thousand  times  its  hair,  its  eyes,. its  little  hands  and  feet;  and 
she  had  begun  to  know  me  quite  well.  I  brought  her  something 
every  Sunday,  and  she  looked  so  pretty  in  her  new  blue  woolen 
frock !     And  now  I  have  not  seen  her  for  fourteen  days !" 

The  poor  creature  had  spoken  all  this  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, while  her  eyes  wandered  as  if  looking  into  a  distance  and 
seeing  the  smile  of  her  child. 

Madame  Becker  finished  her  coffee,  and  then  said :  "  Catherine, 
you  are  as  excitable  and  eager  as  ever — never  a  moment's  com- 
posure." 

"No,  I  am  no  longer  what  I  once  was,"  answered  the  girl, 
sorrowfully;  "but  still  I  have  shown  patience,  and  when  they 
said  she  would  not  be  home  till  very  late,  I  went  quietly  home. 
Had  I  been  able,  I  would  have  seated  myself  on  the  steps,  and 
staid  there  the  whole  night  and  the  next  day,  and  every  day 
and  night,  till  she  returned  with  my  child ;  but,"  said  she,  sink- 
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ing  back,  "though  my  will  is  as  eager  as  ever,  my  strength  is 
gone." 

"I  have  allowed  you  to  finish  all  you  had  to  say/*  answered 
Frau  Becker,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  arranged  her  cap, 
and  put  on  one  of  her  odious  smiles,  contradicted  by  the  malig- 
nant expression  of  her  eyes ;  "now  tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to 
do  ?  Shall  I  go  myself  and  visit  your  child,  or  what  do  you  pro- 
pose t" 

The  young  dancer  at  the  window,  who  was  busy  sewing  san- 
dals on  a  pair  of  pink  satin  shoes,  had  allowed  her  hands  and 
her  work  to  sink  on  her  lap,  and  listened  attentively  to  the  com- 
plaints  of  the  poor  seamstress.  She  rose  gently,  and  went  into 
the  recess  of  the  window,  apparently  to  look  into  the  street,  but 
in  reality  to  hear  the  conversation  better. 

The  seamstress  had  clasped  her  hands  on  the  table,  and  had 
bent  forward,  fbdng  her  eyes  on  Madame  Becker  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  seemed  to  make  that  worthy  woman  very  uncomfort- 
able. "You  know,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  impressive  voice, "  what 
was  agreed  on  with  Aim.  You  arranged  the  affair  yourselfl  You 
know,  that  when  he  deserted  me,  I  refused  all  help  either  for  my- 
self or  my  child ;  you  know  that  well.  I  wanted  nothing  from 
him ;  a  gift  from  him  would  have  brought  a  curse  with  it.  Well ! 
he  seemed  happily  to  have  forgotten  us,  for  I  heard  no  more  of 
him  till  about  four  weeks  ago,  when  Babette,  who  sews  along  with 
me,  told  me  he  was  going  to  be  married. 

"  '  I^on't  care,'  said  I ;  *  I  have  my  child.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Babette,  '  but  they  want  the  child.' 

" '  How !'  said  I,  in  agony. 

" '  Well,  his  family  wish  to  have  it  out  of  sight,  at  all  events.' 

"At  these  words  a  feeling  of  anguish  overpowered  me,  and  I 
would  have  gone  instantly  to  the  nurse's  house  where  the  child 
was;  but  the  shock  was  too  great,  and  I  was  unable  to  move. 
Well !  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  I  went,  but  they  said  the  wom- 
an and  my  child  were  out ;  the  next  Sunday  the  same.  And  now 
I  come  to  ask  you  the  truth.  You  know  him  and  his  family.  I 
care  not  for  his  marrying ;  but  the  child  is  my  own ;  he  has  no 
right  to  it.     You  must  see  that,  Frau  Becker.     He  can  have  no 
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claim  to  the  child ;  he  never  cared  for  it,  never  saw  it ;  and  in  the 
wide  world  I  have  nothing  else  to  cling  to." 

"  Catherine,"  said  Frau  Becker,  "  I  must  own  that  I  have 
no  good  news  for  you ;  but  very  different  from  your  hasty  sus- 
picions. I  saw  Frau  Bilz,  the  nurse,  a  few  days  ago ;  and  when 
I  asked  for  your  child  she  shook  her  head,  and  said  that  she  was 
very  sickly,  and,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  she  dreaded  the  re- 
sult." 

"  But  my  child  was  not  sickly,"  said  the  girl — "  at  least  not  a 
fortnight  ago.     I  then  saw  her  rosy  and  well." 

"We  can  not  say  she  ever  was  quite  that,"  said  Becker. 
"  Think  of  all  you  suffered  before  her  birth." 

^^  I  did  indeed  suffer  much,  but  the  doctor  assured  me  my  child 
was  quite  healthy." 

"  Let  us  hope  the  best,"  said  Becker. 

"Oh!  what  should  I  do,"  said  the  seamstress,  "if  the  child 
were  really  to  &11  sick  and  die?  I  should  soon  die  too ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  I  would  submit  to  the  will  of  God.  But  as  to  al- 
lowing my  child  to  be  taken  away  from  me,  weak  as  I  am  I  will 
resist  that  to  the  death.  But  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  Becker, 
have  I?     They  have  no  thoughts  of  removing  the  child?" 

"Of  course  not.  No  one  is  thinking  of  your  child,"  said  Frau 
Becker,  who  heard  at  that  moment  a  low  knbck  at  the  door. 

She  told  Marie  to  see  who  was  there,  while  Catherine  rose 
slowly,  coughing  and  leaning  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FALSE  WITNESS. 


The  dancer  went  to  the  door,  opened  it  gently,  and  said  some 
words  to  the  person  standing  there,  and  then  admitted  an  elderly 
peasant  woman,  who  stood  at  the  door  looking  embarrassed  at 
Madame  Becker,  who  also  started  on  seeing  her. 

Catherine  turned  round,  and,  on  seeing  the  woman^  uttered  a 
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loud  cry;  at  which  Madame  Becker  stamped  impatiently,  and 
muttered  a  low  execration. 

"That  is  the  woman!"  said  the  girl,  with  her  eyes  distended, 
and  her  pale  hxie  actually  livid — "  that  is  the  woman !  Now  I 
shall  hear  of  my  child  I" 

The  peasant  came  forward  awkwardly,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on 
Madame  Becker,  either  to  discover  what  she  was  to  say,  or  per- 
haps shrinking  fi*om  looking  at  the  unhappy  mother. 

"Well!"  cried  Madame  Becker,  with  apparent  anxiety,  "what 
do  you  want?  Do  you  want  me  or  Catherine?  There  she  is. 
Say  the  truth.     Has  any  thing  happened  to  the  child  !" 

The  peasant  shook  her  head  and  sighed.  Frau  Becker  affected 
to  look  at  Catherine  with  sympathy,  who  stood  as  if  rooted  to 
the  spot,  with  staring  eyes,  the  two  red  spots  spreading  over  her 
cheeks. 

"  So  something  has  happened  to  the  child?''  said  Becker,  after 
a  long  pause.     "  What  has  happened  1    Speak  out !" 

"Dead!"  said  the  woman,  without  venturing  to  look  at  the 
wretched  mother — "  the  child  is  dead  I" 

At  this  moment  Marie  came  forward  and  put  her  arm  round 
Catherine  to  support  her,  Embracing  her  with  the  warmest  ^on- 
pathy. 

"  Alas !  it  is  too  often  so  with  young  children,"  said  the  nurse. 
"  Last  week  sound  and  well — ^last  night  dead.  Here  is  the  certifi- 
cate.    Every  thing  is  in  order." 

Catherine  gazed  at  her  with  dry,  staring  eyes,  as  if  in  a  dream. 
Long  she  looked  at  them  both,  and  neither  could  bear  her  glance, 
but  in  a  minute  she  sank  down  in  Marie's  arms,  who  supported  her 
gently  to  the  sofa,  and  then  knelt  beside  her. 

The  nurse  now  first  ventured  to  look  at  the  young  woman,  and 
said  to  Madame  Becker,  "  It  is  very  distressing,  but  she  will  get 
over  it ;  and  if  the  child  had  lived,  it  would  have  been  a  burden 
and  a  plague  to  her  for  life." 

"  It  is  an  awkward  business,"  said  Becker,  ^'  but  as  you  are  the 
best  paid,  you  have  the  most  risk." 

^^  Hush  I  hush !"  said  the  nurse.  "  Come  with  me  into  the  next 
room.     I  have  something  to  teU  you.' 
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Then  the  two  left  the  apartment,  leaving  Marie  alone  with  the 
unhappy  mother. 

Marie  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  looked  anxionslj 
after  the  women.  She  placed  Catherine's  head  gently  against  the 
chair  and  hastened  to  her  room,  from  whence  she  brought  a  pil- 
low, which  she  put  under  her  head,  and  some  eau  de  Cologne, 
with  which  she  rubbed  her  forehead. 

She  did  all  this  hurriedly,  with  eager  glances  at  the  door  of  the 
next  room,  which  Madame  Becker  had  not  entirely  closed.  After 
looking  for  a  few  moments  at  the  girl's  pale  face,  she  rose  quickly 
on  seeing  that  her  lips  began  to  move,  and  that  she  uttered  a  light 
sigh. 

At  last  Catherine  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  grateftilly  at 
Marie,  who  smiled,  and  pointing  to  the  next  room,  laid  her  finger 
on  her  lips,  as  if  to  say,  "Hush!  not  a  word — ^not  a  sound." 
Catherine  seized  her  meaning  at  once,  that  a  conversation  was 
going  on  in  the  next  room  of  deep  interest  to  her,  for  she  again 
closed  her  eyes,  while  the  dancer  crept  softly  to  the  door. 

She  remained  there  listening  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  glid- 
ii^  back  with  as  great  caution  to  Catherine,  she  knelt  down  be- 
fore her.  "  Don't  speak  a  word,"  whispered  she,  "  and  when  they 
come  back,  close  your  eyes  again.  Can  you  bear  it  if  I  tell  you 
that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  you  heard  just  now?" 

Catherine  start-ed. 

"  Not  nearly  so  bad,  but  still  bad  enough ;  but  you  must  not 
scream.  What  you  heard  was  true;  the  father  is  going  to  be 
married,  but  the  child  is  not  dead ;  she  lives,  but  they  have  re- 
moved her.'* 

"  Stolen  her  fi^m  me !  my  child  I  my  child  I" 

"  Where  they  have  taken  her  to  I  don't  know  as  yet,  but  I  will 
find  out." 

"  They  have  stolen  her — ^perhaps  to  destroy  her.  My  poor  lit- 
tle darling !" 

The  dancer  looked  at  her  vrith  compassion  and  shook  her 
head.  "They  would  have  destroyed  her  at  once,  but  they 
were  afraid.  Oh !  I  know  where  they  have  taken  her — ^to  some 
horrible  woman  such  as  they  urged  me  before  to  send  her  to. 
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She  will  pine  away,  and  die  a  daily  deaUi  of  hunger,  cold,  and 
misery." 

At  these  last  words  the  wretched  girl's  head  fell  back,  her  eyes 
closed,  and  drops  of  blood  trickled  from  Ipr  lips. 

"She  is  dying,"  exclaimed  Marie,  loudly,  "she  is  dying  I" 

At  this  cry  both  the  women  hurried  from  the  next  room. 
"Poor  creature!"  said  Becker,  seizing  one  of  Catherine's  cold 
hands,  which  was  hanging  down  lifelessly.  Her  pulse  fluttered 
feebly,  and  was  scarcely  perceptible.  But  the  human  heart  is 
strong,  and  can  endure  almost  any  amount  of  misery  and  an- 
guish. 

"  If  she  were  to  die  now,"  said  the  peasant  woman,  "  it  would 
be  no  misfortune.  What  happiness  can  she  have  in  the  world! 
And  she  certainly  can't  live  six  months  longer.  But  if  she  recov- 
ers, give  her  the  certificate  of  the  child's  death,  and  say  she  can 
fetch  its  bed  and  clothes  whenever  she  chooses." 

"I  will  tell  her  so,"  said  Becker,  adding,  with  a  pious  face, 
"  and  as  for  the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  I  will  pay  them.  I  am 
glad  to  assist  the  poor  creature  in  her  sorrow." 

"The  expense  was  not  much,"  said  Bilz ;  "my  sister  arranged 
it  this  morning  in  her  village.  The  coffin  was  small,  and  so  the 
work  not  great.  And  now  the  snow  is  lying  on  it,  that  will  be  a 
comfort  to  her,  and  by  next  spring  her  grief  won't  be  so  violent. 
Adieu,  madame,  ai\d  Mademoiselle  Marie."  But  Madame  Becker 
followed  her  out. 

When  they  were  again  alone,  Marie  told  Catherine  more  in  de- 
tail what  she  had  heard.  Her  child  was  not  dead,  but  they  had 
replaced  it  by  a  dying  child,  and  thus  procured  a  death  certificate. 
Neither  of  the  women  had  said  where  the  infant  was,  but  that  it 
had  been  removed,  at  the  ^tigation  of  the  father's  ^mily,  to 
break  the  last  tie  between  them.    ^ 

"But,"  said  Marie,  "I  will  certainly  discover  where  she  is; 
only  promise  to  try  to  be  composed." 

"Ah,  how  grateful  I  feel  toward  you,  Marie,  for  your  kind- 
ness !  I  will  pray  for  you :  for  myself  I  scarcely  dare,  to  pray. 
You  are  so  good,  and  so  innocent,  and  so  blooming,  that  you  have 
every  prospect  of  being  one  day  happy.     Then  think  sometimes 
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of  me,  though  I  shall  haye  been  long  dead,  and,  if  my  poor  child 
still  lives,  assist  her,  if  you  can,  for  my  sake." 

The  loud  ringing  of  a  bell  startled  them  both. 

"  It  is  the  theatre  cyriage  come  for  me,"  said  Marie.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  Catherine,  but  I  must  hurry  away." 

"  And  I  will  go  also,"  said  the  poor  sufferer,  as  she  feebly  rose ; 
"  but  you  will  come  to  me,  Marie,  if  you  find  any  thing  out  about 
my  thildf  ^ 

"  Rely  on  me ;  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power."  Then 
the  two  girls  parted,  after  once  more  embracing  each  other. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FAR  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 


AxTHOUGH  we  have  had  so  many  descriptions,  both  in  books 
and  drawings,  of  the  busy  life  which  goes  on  behind  the  scenes, 
still  they  are  in  so  far  superficial,  that  they  only  allude  to  what 
appears  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  lamps  close  to  the  stage.  In  the 
space  farther  back — ^namely,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  theatre, 
behind  the  last  coulisse,  as  well  as  in  the  dark  nooks  among  the 
thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  and  hail  apparatus,  or  in  that 
quiet  comer  where  the  ropes  of  various  chimes  of  bells  are  sus- 
pended— ^few  of  the  uninitiated  ever  penetrate.  We  hear  very 
little  that  is  either  true  or  interesting  of  these  dark  regions ;  and 
yet  they  are,  like  all  space  in  heaven  and  earth,  peopled  wiib  be- 
ings— and  very,  busy  and  important  beings  too.  I 

Here  inhabit,  fix)m  time  immemprial,  the  race  of  machinists 
and  scene  carpenters,  firemen,  and  assistants  of  every  kind.  They 
hate  the  brilliancy  and  noise  of  the  theatre,  preferring  a  quiet, 
dark  comer,  where  they  can  talk  together.  They  are  not  gener- 
ally common  w;orkpeople,  and  many  of  them  have  already  tried 
various  professions  before  becoming  hangers-on  of  the  theatre,  as 
the  invisible  guides  of  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  its  scenery  and 
spectacle.     Busy  here  the  whole  day,  half  in  darkness,  they  have 
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by  degrees  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  like  their  quiet,  twilight 
abode,  with  its  dim,  uncertain  light,  better  than  the  bright  sun- 
shine. Indeed,  when  they  emerge  into  the  open  air  to  go  home 
to  dinner,  they  draw  their  caps  over  theinlaces,  and  seem  to  flut- 
ter shyly  about  the  streets  like  disturbed  owls.  When  at  work, 
they  dislike  the  curious,  sharp,  bright  ray  of  sunshine  which  some- 
times, during  a  daylight  rehearsal,  peeps  through  some  interstice 
on  the  dark  stage,  casting  such  a  long,  narrow  stripe  of  pure  gold, 
and  such  a  glowing  light  between  the  black  shadows,  that  the 
MDainted  flowers  seem  to  lose  their  bloom,  and  the  green,  so  fresh 
and  bright  in  lamplight,  now  looks  gray  and  mouldy. 

These  poor  workmen,  groping  about  all  day  in  darkness,  care 
little  for  summer  or  sunshine ;  and  when  the  latter  shines  over 
hill  and  valley,  and  all  men  rejoice  in  its  rays,  and  enjoy  the 
fresh,  fragrant  breath  of  flowers  and  trees,  these  poor  creatures 
pull  creaking  ropes  up  and  down,  hang  up  dusty  scenes,  or  bring 
forth  noisy  thunder  or  pouring  rain,  which  refreshes  nothing,  and 
only  disturb  and  frighten  legions  of  moths  and  bats. 

They  are  happier  in  winter,  for  then  other  men  are  also  kept 
in  their  houses ;  and  there  isf  a  very  comfortable  resting-place 
near  the  large  iron  stove  close  to  the  eighth  coulisse,  while  out- 
side the  theatre  the  storm  howls  and  real  rain  rushes  violently 
down  on  the  metal  roof  of  the  theatre. 

Yes !  there  is  here  a  very  comfortable  comer,  as  if  made  for  a 
place  of  rendezvous  for  machinists  and  carpenters.  Close  beside 
this,  to  the  right,  is  the  machinery  for  flying  cars,  etc.,  which  is 
&stened  with  strong  ropes ;  and  to  the  left,  a  stair  which  as- 
cends to  the  stage.  The  signals  for  rain  and  thunder  hang  close 
by ;  and  the  mouths  of  two  large  tubes  open  on  this  spot,  through 
which  orders  can  be  quickly  disseminated  to  all  parts  of  the  stage. 
Arm-chairs,  benches,  and  sofas,  to  be  used  in  the  after-acts,  are 
placed  here,  of  which  the  men  unceremoniously  avail  themselves 
till  they  are  wanted.  / 

This  place,  so  far  in  the  background,  has  its  peculiar  advant- 
ages. The  race  of  oily  lampists,  in  their  strong-smelling  fustian 
dresses,  remain  more  in  front.  No  one  rushes  about  here,  tum- 
bling over  your  feet.     It  is  too  dismal  and  solitary  for  artists  of 
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the  first  and  second  class ;  and  even  the  light-footed  corps  de  haU 
let,  if  obliged  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  theatre,  glide  quickly 
by  the  eighth  coulisse,  for  there  are  terrible  draughts,  and  a  cold 
rush  of  air  is  incessantly  filling  the  place  from  the  stage. 

On  this  evening  the  decoration  of  the  first  act  remains  all  the 
time,  as  it  is  one  of  those  agreeable  operas  where  the  scene  does 
not  change,  so  the  machinists  and  carpenters  have  nothing  to  do. 
A  little  group  of  talkers  have  met  in  the  usual  place,  and  all 
those  who  have  not  a  fixed  post  on  the  other  side  are  here  assem- 
bled. •  There  is  a  royal  throne,  which  will  be  wanted  presently^ 
on  the  stage,  on  which  the  chief  machinist  is  seated,  but  he  has 
turned  the  cushion  of  red  velvet,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  leather 
lining. 

This  chief  machinist  is  Herr  Hammer,  an  elderly  man,  con- 
stantly coughing  and  relating  stories,  and  nodding  his  head,  ac- 
companied by  the  exclamation,  "  Yes,  yes  indeed !"  probably  to 
convince  his  hearers  that  his  story  was  true,  and  not  an  invention 
of  his  own,  which  his  colleagues,  nevertheless,  very  much  doubt- 
ed, for  the  head  machinist  was  well  known  to  tell  the  most  glar- 
ing untruths,  especially  as  to  the  campaigns  he  had  made  as  a 
soldier. 

We  must  not  pass  over  another  person  who  was  often  to  be 
found  here.  It  was  the  tailor,  Herr  Schellinger,  a  little,  mean- 
looking  man,  with  bandy  legs,  a  crooked  back,  and  trembling 
hands.  He  was  about  sixty ;  he  had  worked  indefatigably  every 
hour  of  his  life,  and  yet  the  only  result  was  needy  circumstances 
and  injured  health.  He  had  become  a  thoughtful  snip,  a  man  of 
imagination,  and  when  he  was  seated  on  his  tailor's  board  for 
many  hours  together,  his  spirit,  independent  of  the  slavery  of  the 
needle,  could  soar  about  in  the  wide  world.  He  therefore  was 
constantly  traveling — ^we  mean  in  thought — ^and  had  the  strange 
peculiarity,  when  he  returned  firom  one  of  these  ^pcursions,  of 
maintaining  that  he  had  really  made  thejoumey,  and  related  the 
most  marvelous  tales.  When  he  had  finished  his  duties  in  dress- 
ing the  actors,  he  used  to  steal  away  to  the  eighth  coulisse  and 
place  himself  near  Herr  Hammer,  assuring  every  one  that  no  one 
could  tell  a  lie  with  so  good  a  grace  as  the  head  machinist.     So 
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he  criticised  every  word  he  spoke,  and  always  tried  to  show  him 
where  he  was  exaggerating. 

To  the  left  of  the  royal  throne  was  ^  black  coffin,  which  had 
remained  from  the  last  scene  of  ^'Komeo  and  Juliet,"  who  had 
loved,  and  suffered,  and  died  the  previous  evening. 

The  tailor  was  seated  on  the  coffin,  his  hands  folded  on  his 
knees,  his  head  inclined  to  the  left  so  that  he  might  hear  better. 
Near  him  were  a  couple  of  carpenters,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
throne  was  a  figure  which  must  be  described  more  closely. 

It  was  that  of  a  delicate-looking  little  man,  in  a  shabby,  thread- 
bare, black  coat,  with  a  fiice  on  which  age,  and  probably  a  dissi- 
pated lif%  had  imprinted  deep  lines.  Above  his  black  neckcloth 
two  high  collars  were  seen,  of  a  leaden  tint,  like  the  man's  own 
face,  which  a  pair  of  dark  blue  piercing  eyes  in  some  degree  ani- 
mated. A  foxy  wig  covered  his  head,  which  never  remained  long 
in  one  place,  and  the  hair  of  which  was  rough,  and  stood  bolt 
upright.  The  strangest  thing  about  this  man  was  a  water-hose 
which  he  carried  on  his  left  arm,  charged  and  ready  for  action. 

This  was  Herr  Wander,  a  man  of  respectable  family,  who  had 
been  independent  in  his  youth,  but  a  passion  tor  theatres  had  fet- 
tered him  to  the  Thespian  car.  This  was  all  very  well  while  his 
youth  and  money  lasted,  but  when  these  vanished,  no  manager 
of  a  theatre  would  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  Herr  Wan- 
der ;  he  could  no  longer  tread  his  beloved  boards,  and  as  his  whole 
happiness  was  in  the  busy  life  of  a  theatre,  he  offered  to  perform 
the  smallest  service  within  its  walls.  He  was  by  turns  inspector, 
prompter,  and  even  candle-snuffer,  nay,  at  one  time  he  became 
hair-dresser  to  the  actors,  and  as  all  these  failed  in  turn,  he  went 
back  to  his  home  in  the  city,  where  he  had  the  double  good  for- 
tune to  inherit  a  little  property,  and  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  director  of  the  ^eatre  to  assist  at  great  representations  in  the 
character  oL  fire  extinguisher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wander  about 
behind  the  scenes,  carefully  examining  lamps  and  decorations,  and 
instantly  sprinklingi  every  suspicious  spark. 

Before  the  throne  was  seated  Schwindelmann,  on  a  turf  bank, 
whose  only  duty  was  to  let  down  the  large  curtain  at  the  end  of 
each  act.     Herr  Hammer's  son  was  leaning  on  one  of  the  side- 
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scenes,  a  young  man  about  twenty,  with  a  good,  strong-built  fig- 
ure. He  was  also  a  machinist,  and  was  speaking  to  one  of  his 
comrades  seated  near  him  on  a  block  of  wood,  who  was  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  him  in  ^pearance ;  for  if  young  Hammer,  with 
his  broad,  muscular  shoulders,  and  fresh,  good-natured  &ce,  was 
the  vefy  picture  of  health  and  life,  the  other  was  the  image  of 
sickness  an^  death.  His  &ce  was  £Edlen  in,  his  limbs  emaciated, 
and  he  seemed  to  draw  every  breath  with  pain  and  difficulty.  He 
appeared  sunk  in  thought,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  black 
coffin  on  which  Herr  Schellinger  was  seated. 

"  Don't  lose  courage,  Albert,"  said  the  chief  machinist,  turn- 
ing to  the  sick  man;  '^you  will  get  well  again,  when  winter 
is  once  over,  with  its  endless  snow  and  frost — when  spring 
comes." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  to  the  coffin. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Hammer,  "  I  will  not  have  you  despond. 
^^3how  yoiirself  as  little  as  possible,  m  the  mean  time,  to  the 
director ;  only  take  hold  of  a  rope  here  and  there,  as  if  you  were 
busy.  Rely  on  my  son  Richard;  he  will  pull  you  through. 
And,  in  fact,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  he  can  do  the  work 
of  two,  so  the  theatre  has  no  loss." 

"  I  am  truly  thankful  to  him,"  said  the  sick  man,  "  for  how 
could  I  exist,  if  I  were  dismissed  as  useless?  I  must  then  die  of 
hunger.  You  have  done  so  much  for  me,  that  I  don't  know  how 
I  shall  ever  repay  you.  Alas!  who  would  take  me  as  a  day- 
laborer  !" 

"  It  is  indeed  a  precarious  thing  to  be  a  workman,  and  live  on 
the  daily  labor  of  a  man's  hands,"  said  Herr  Wander ;  "  I  have 
often  found  that  myself.  If  you  work  six  da3rs,  you  have  six 
days'  pay,  but  then  comes  Sunday,  which  is  made  fen:  the  rest 
and  recreation  of  man  and  beast,  and  there  is  nothing  for  that 
day,  unless  you  have  saved  a  few  kreuzers  during  the  week ;  and 
how  is  that  to  be  donef 

"And  when  you  fall  sickf  said  Albert,  slowly  raising  his 
head.  "I  repeat  it  again,  if  you  had  not  helped  me,  my  wife 
and  children  would  have  starved,  and  I  would  have  been  a  lost 
man." 
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"  I  think  an  employer  ought  to  be  obliged  to  support  a  work- 
man when  he  is  disabled  by  illness,"  said  Richard. 

"  That  would  not  be  a  bad  plan,"  said  the  tailor,  "  and  I  will 
tell  you,  Richard,  how  you  csai  make  sure  of  it  Tou  must 
paint  yourself  black,  and  join  the  slaves;  then  you  will  have 
your  heart's  wish.     To  be  sure  you  must  work  hard." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Richard.  "As  for  haacd  work,  I 
think  we  know  enough  of  that.  I  don't  speak  of  the  theatre, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  a  dozen  lazy  negroes,  who  are  always 
complaining  of  gathering  cotton  in  the  fields  and  being  lashed  by 
the  overseer — ^I  should,  as  I  say,  like  to  see  these  indolent  black 
creatures  obliged  to  put  the  roof  on  a  house,  and  to  carry  up 
enormous  logs,  late  in  autumn,  when,  every  morning,  all  the 
planks  are  covered  with  ice.  A  man  then  puts  on  his  shroud 
daily.  And  as  for  blotoSy  if  you  have  a  passionate  master  who 
understands  how  to  use  a  thick  stick,  I  can  tell  you  it  is  no  joke." 

"  But  then  you  are  a  free  man,"  said  Wander. 

"  A  free  man !"  said  the  other,  laughing ;  "  much  freedom  we 
have.  So  thought  the  donkey,  when  he  one  day  kicked  off  his 
sacks,  and  told  the  wolf  so  a  minute  before  he  devoured  him." 

"  Richard  is  not  far  wrong,"  said  Schellinger — "  a  slave  is  not 
so  badly  off.  I  shouldn't  mind  being  one.  He  sits  in  his  cabin, 
eats  all  day  the  most  costly  fruits,  and  is  fed  on  rice  broth  and 
chickens ;  and  when  he  is  too  lazy  to  work,  he  declares  he  is  all 
aches  and  pains,  and  stays  at  home." 

But  you  may  do  the  same,"  said  Schwindelmann. 
Yes,  but  not  under  the  same  circumstances,"  answered  Schel- 
linger.    "  What  becomes  of  the  broth  and  chickens  1" 

"Nonsense,  Schellinger,"  said  Herr  Wander;  "you  are  of  a 
base,  slavish  nature.  What  avails  eating  or  drinking  when  you 
are  debarred  from  freedom,  and  from  all  that  is  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful" ^ 

"  What  good  does  a  poor  tailor  like  me  derive  from  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  ?" 

"  But  if  you  were  a  slave,"  said  Richard,  "  you  could  earn  no 
money  for  yourself,  and  you- could  possess  no  home  of  your  own." 

"  That  would  be  grievous  indeed,"  'said  the  tailor,  bitterly. 
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**Besides,"  said  Hammer,  "  you  would  have  no  chance  of  ever 
becoming  a  magistrate  or  a  councilor." 

"  And  being  a  free  man  as  I  now  am,  I  suppose  I  have  every 
chance  of  such  dignities?"  said  Schellinger,  sarcastically. 

"But  what  do  you  say  to  the  selling  of  slaves f  said  Wander. 
"  You  surely  don't  justify  that  ?  Imagine  that  you  have  a  wife 
with  whom  you  have  lived  for  years,  and  children,  and  now  they 
are  to  be  sold." 

"  Oh,  Schellinger  could  have  stood  that  easily,"  said  Hammer, 
laughing. 

The  tailor  took  no  notice  of  this  remark,  but  continued:  "That 
affair  of  selling  is  very  hard;  but  when  I  was  in  America,  a  very 
clever  man  assured  me  we  must  not  measure  things  there  by  our 
own  standard.  When  I  marry  in  this  country,  and  have  chil- 
dren, no  man  can  lay  claim  to  them.  Wife  and  children  are 
mine,  that  I  know,  for  I  live  in  a  country  where  every  thing  can 
be  sold  except  a  man's  family." 

"  At  least  not  publicly,"  said  Richard,  gloomily. 

At  this  moment  the  signal  was  given  that  the  act  was  finished, 
and  the  little  group  hastily  dispersed  to  their  various  duties. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

RICHARD  AND  MARIE. 

A  LARGE  theatre,  between  the  acts,  offers  as  busy  a  scene  as 
that  on  the  stage.  In  the  latter  there  is  no  one  but  workmen 
hanging  up  new  scenes,  calling  "  Out  of  the  way !"  or  giving  a 
pretty  violent  shove  to  any  one  near.  All  the  others  collect  on 
the  half-darkened  stage,  where  the  director  of  the  ^eatre  usually 
is,  distributing  praise  and  blame.  The  high-class  actresses  are  in 
their  dressing-rooms,  after  their  careftil  mothers  have  wrapped 
them  in  warm  shawls. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  not  know  this  genus  of  careful  stage 
mothers.     You  can  recognise  them  by  their  coming  in  with  their 
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charge  before  the  first  act  begins,  arranging  a  feather  or  the  folds 
of  a  veil,  and  always  carrying  a  huge  bag  containing  eau  de 
Cologne,  liquorice,  lozenges,  and  a  bottle  of  barley-water.  The 
mother  is  generally  stout,  and  dressed  in  faded,  shabby  finery. 
When  you  look  at  her  more  closely,  you  may  remember  having 
seen  her  mantilla  or  dress  once  upon  a  time  on  the  stage.  She 
praises  her  daughter  incessantly  between  the  acts  to  give  her 
courage,  and  brings  her  a  chair  till  the  new  scene  b^ins,  when 
she  sends  her  before  the  lamps  with  a  kind  admonition.  If  the 
stage  mother  has  herself  been  a  singer,  she  remains  standing 
behind  the  scenes,  humming  all  the  airs  in  a  low  voice,  declaring 
that  art  is  declining,  and  that  there  are  no  such  voices  now  as  in 
her  day.  But  if  she  is  only  one  of  those  harmless  beings  who 
cook,  wash,  and  iron  at  home,  carry  an  umbrella  and  parasol  in 
the  street,  accompany  her  daughter  on  a  journey,  sleep  in  the 
ante-room,  rebuff"  importunate  lovers,  and  entertain  the  approved 
friend  of  the  family  till  the  young  lady  has  finished  her  toilet — if 
she  is  such  a  person,  she  trips  about  behind  the  scenes,  following 
her  daughter's  movements  with  a  sidelong  glance,  alarmed  if 
there  is  dead  silence  in  the  theatre,  or  drawing  a  deep  breath  of 
relief  at  the  smallest  applause,  always  uneasy  lest  her  daughter 
should  fail ;  in  short,  the  touching  image  of  one  of  those  unlucky 
hens  who,  having  hatched  a  brood  of  ducks,  stands  despairingly 
on  the  edge  of  the  pond,  while  the  young  ones  are  splashing 
merrily  in  the  water. 

The  dancers  also  collect  together  between  the  acts,  with  short 
petticoats,  fine  ankles,  and  thick  legs,  and  crowd  to  the  large  cur- 
tain to  peep  through  the  two  holes.  After  having  ascertained 
whether  this  or  that  person  is  in  his  place,  the  flock  of  sylphs 
flutter  round  the  directpr,  who  stands  firm  and  fiist  in  this  whirl- 
pool like  an  immovable  rock.  One  glides  up  to  him  dancing 
and  coaxing  i|pth  a  petition  for  an  increase  of  salary,  which  she 
knows  perfectly  she  has  no  chance  of.  Another  comes  from  the 
side-scenes  pirouetting,  and  at  last  stops  short,  with  marvelous 
aplomb,  close  to  the  sovereign  of  these  boards,  while  she  affects  to 
start  as>  if  she  had  that  moment  seen  him. 

Young  actors,  too,  walk  about,  looking  occasionally  through 
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the  curtain,  conversing  with  singers  and  dancers,  and  making 
deep  obeisances  to  their  chief.  Worthy  old  men  are  also  there, 
composed  and  dignified ;  the  stage  manager  in  his  thick  paletot 
and  warm  list  shoes,  irritable  and  cross  when  any  thing  has^one 
wrong ;  then  there  is  the  inspector,  who  apologizes  that  the  pistol" 

did  not  go  off  at  the  right  moment,  or  that  Herr  Y was  too 

late  in  making  his  entry;  and  then  comes  the  director  of  the 
orchestra,  who  rubs  his  spectacles,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
declares  that  the  first  act  has  gone  off  well,  but  the  horns  were 
too  loud  and  the  violins  too  weak. 

The  chorus-singers,  male  and  female,  hang  about  the  large 
stove.  The  first  are  provoked  that  they  must  remain  outside  the 
whole  evening,  as  the  piece  will  last  till  nearly  ten  o'clock;  the 
latter  stand  in  groups,  discussing  enviously  the  tasteful  costumes 
of  the  c(yrps  de  ballet^  on  whom  neither  velvet  nor  satin  are  spared, 
and  whose  dresses  become  each  day  shorter  and  more  scanty.  S6 
speak  the  younger  singers,  while  the  older  ones  rest  on  benches, 
and  knit  woolen  stockings. 

This  lasts  till  the  manager  of  the  machinery  announces  that  the 
fresh  scenery  is  in.  its  place,  and  also  till  the  inspector  enters  to 

say  that  Madame  or  Mademoiselle are  so  for  advanced  in 

their  toilet  that  the  second  act  may  begin. 

The  dressing  of  the  ladies  is  a  terrible  drag  on  a  theatre,  and 
many  a  piece  that,  if  quickly  acted,  would  have  been  well  received 
by  the  public,  fidls  because  the  heroine  insists  on  displaying  a  new 
costume  in  each  act. 

"  Let  the  stage  be  cleared !"  calls  out  the  manager — ^which  has 
the  same  effect  as  the  cock-crowing  on  Walpurgis  Night.  The  brill- 
iant, airy  figures  flutter  away  right  and  left,  to  hide  from  the  ligj^t 
which  will  in  a  minute  blaze  up  from  the  foot-lamps,  and  creep 
into  dark  comers,  where  they  are  desired  to  remain  still  and  quiet 
till  their  time  is  come.  But  though  commanded  l^  the  rules  of 
the  theatre  to  make  no  noise,  nor  to  talk  or  laugh  loud,  this 
command  is  generally  disregarded,  nor  do  the  repeated  admoni- 
tions of  the  stage-inspector  have  any  effect. 

Now  that  the  second  act  iS  begun,  there  is  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  those  already  on  the  back  stage,  who  had  been  occupied 
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during  the  first  act  in  dressing;  we  mean  the  ballet,  who  do  not 
add  to  the  quiet  or  regularity  of  matters.  Behind  the  back 
coulisse  a  difficult  j?a«  de  cinq  is  once  more  rehearsed,  and  the  first 
dancer  marks  time  by  clapping  his  hands;  as  gently  as  possible, 
however,  that  it  may  not  be  heard  on  the  stage.  Bu^the  prima 
donna,  who  is  before  the  public,  hears  this  noise  when  she  goes  to 
•the  large  bow-window  in  the  background  to  gaze  at  her  departing 
lover.  She  then  perceives  distinctly  how  the  dancers  are  spring- 
ing about  on  the  boards,  which  does  not  tesad  to  make  her  good- 
humored  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  says  some  sharp  words  on  enter- 
ing for  the  next  scene,  which  the  dancers  don't  take  much  to  heart, 
for  they  detest  the  prima  donna,  as  recently  she  was  heard  to  say 
that  dancing  was  not  an  art,  and  that  consequently  dancers  had 
no  right  to  be  considered  artists. 

Marie,  while  they  were  dressing,  had  spok^i  to  her  Mend  Clara 
about  poor  Catherine  and  her  child,  but  she  evidently  was  as  in- 
experienced as  herself 

"  I  advise  you,"  said  Clara,  "  to  consult  Therese ;  she  will  be 
able  to  give  you  good  advice ;  no  one  knows  this  city  and  its  ways 
better  than  she  does." 

Marie  hastened  to  complete  her  toilet,  which  she  did  by  fasten- 
ing a  little  hat  with  fiowers  coquettishly  on  the  left  side  of  her 
head.  Her  thick  masses  of  hair  looked  very  luxuriant,  and  as  she 
saw  herself  in  the  glass  she  privately  thought  she  looked  very  tol- 
erable. And  there  she  was  right,  for  she  was  a  pretty  little  en- 
gaging creature  from  head  to  foot. 

Well  satisfied  with  herself,  she  tripped  down  stairs,  and  as  she 
came  on  the  stage  she  cast  a  searching  look  all  round,  perhaps  to 
find  Therese— perhaps  not  Indeed,  the  latter  appears  to  us  most 
probable,  for  llierese  was  standing  close  to  her,  leaning  on  a  side- 
scene  and  talking  to  one  of  the  actors.  But  Marie  went  toward 
that  part  of  the  stage  ivhere  the  machinery  is  regulated. 

Bichard,  the  young  carpenter,  who  was  Marie's  lover,  was  oc- 
cupied at  the  farthest  end  in  throwing  a  rope  over  a  rock ;  and  if 
he  did  so  very  awkwardly  he  had, some  excuse,  for  his  eyes  were 
not  regarding  either  rope  or  rock,  but  tenderly  fixed  on  Marie, 
who  in  her  turn  remarked  Bichard,  but  afiected  only  to  be  cross- 
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iDg  the  stage.     Eichard  let  go  the  rope  in  his  hand,  which  fell  to 
the  ground  with  a  considerable  clatter ;  consequently  the  dancer 
started  at  the  noise,  and  looked  round  to  see  what  had  caused  it. 
"  Oh,  Marie,  forgive  me,"  said  the  young  carpenter ;  *'  I  could 

• 

not  help  iti  When  I  saw  you  coming,  the  rope  slipped  out  of  my 
hand." 

"Oh,  it  is  you,  Richard,*'  said  the  girl;  "I  really  thought 
something  was  falling  on  my  head.  It  is  quite  dangerous  to  walk 
here  for  fear  of  an  accident.  The  director  says  they  happen  con- 
stantly." 

"  It  is  long  since  any  accident  has  happened  during  the  ballet," 
said  Richard.     "  We  are  particularly  careful  then,  believe  me." 

"  And  why  are  you  so  particularly  careful,  Herr  Richard,  dur- 
ing the  ballet  1  I  suppose  an  accident  at  that  time  would  not 
distress  you  more  than  at  any  other  1" 

"  Perhaps  not  some  of  us ;  but  I  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
ballet,  Marie,  And  when  you  are  in  a  flying  car,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing, "I  examine  the  ropes  and  wires  minutely  myself,  and  have 
my  eyes  on  every  thing." 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,"  said  Marie.  "  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  there  is  some  one  who  feels  a  little  interest  in 
you  when  you  are' on  the  stage." 

"  Don't  say  a  little  interest,"  said  the  carpenter ;  "  say  a  very 
great  interest.  You  know  it  is  so,  Marie,  and  not  only  when  you 
are  on  the  stage,  but  every  where — ^in  the  street,  at  home,  wher- 
ever I  see  you  or  don't  see  you." 

"  Why  I  declare,  Richard,  you  are  making  me  a  regular  dec- 
laration." 

"  Call  it  what  you  choose,  Marie,  but  the  fact  you  know  well, 
though  I  have  not  spoken  so  plainly  hitherto,  for  you  dancers  are 
a  strange  race — ^full  of  caprice  and  coquetry.  But  I  will  not  be- 
lieve, Marie,  that  you  will  act  thus  to  me.'' 

Now  we  must  mention  that  this  declaration  was  not  quite  as 
sudden  in  Marie's  eyes  as  a  flash  of  lightning  which  darts  through 
the  pure  sky.  The  young  carpenter  had  already  given  her  vari- 
ous proofe  of  his  interest,  always  watching  her  ascents  and  de- 
scents through  trap-doors  as  a  fidry,  or  a  good  spirit,  and  always 
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trying  the  ropes  with  his  own  weight  first  for  greater  security. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  a  man  who  was  well  off  in  the  world,  very 
handsome,  and  so  clever  in  his  trade  that  the  mechanism  of  the 
theatre  war  intrusted  chiefly  to  his  care,  and  he  was  sure  of  em- 
ployment there. 

What  joy  Marie  felt  when  Richard  told  her  plainly  he  loved 
her!  What  an  escape  from  the  schemes  of  her  unprincipled 
aunt,  to  become  the  wife  of  so  excellent  a  young  man ! 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  her  mind,  we 
suppdUe  she  had  not  remarked  that  Eichard  had  seized  both  her 
hands,  and  was  trying  to  look  into  her  downcast  eyes.  But  the 
sound  of  applause  in  the  theatre  startled  her  out  of  her  reverie, 
and  Hichard  said, 

"  Now,  Marie,  do  you  like  me  or  not  ?  Will  you  be  my  wife  ? 
or  have  you  grand  love  affairs  in  your  head  like  the  others  ?  Do 
you  prefer  a  short,  gay  life  of  luxury,  to  the  love  of  an  huipble, 
but  honest  mant" 

"Oh  no,  no,"  said  Marie,  "indeed  I  do  not,  Richard!" 

"And  I  believe  you,"  said  he,  kindly.  "  I  believe  you  to  be 
true  and  lionest,  and  it  is  indeed  a  miracle  you  should  be  so, 
living  with  such  an  aunt  as  Madame  Becker.  But  if  you  give 
me  your  consent  the  affair  is  settled,  and  I  will  come  to-mor- 
row to  your  aunt,  to  speak  a  few  serious  words  to  the  old  drag- 
on. But,  Marie,  if  you  promise  to  be  mine,  be  careful  that  no 
one  shall  be  able  to  say  an  evil  word  of  you.  Now,  what  do  you 
sayr 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Marie.  "  I  do  like  you,  Richard ;  and  have 
no  fears  about  my  conduct.  You  know  how  truly  I  dislike  the 
levity  of  many  of  my  companions." 

"  Amen !"  said  he.  "  If  it  were  not  so  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  theatre,  you  should  give  me  a  kiss ;  but  I  will  get  one  aft- 
erward.    Adieu,  Marie." 

He  then  returned  to  his  rope,  and  Marie  flew  across  the  stage, 
and  sank  down  -in  a  distant  comer  on  a  turf  bank  under  a  group 
of  painted  palm-trees.  Why  she  folded  her  hands  and  wept  we 
know  not.  But  at  last  she  started  as  she  thought  of  her  rouge, 
and  saw  dark  spots  on  her  pale-green  satin  bodice. 
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Bat  this  damage  was  quickly  repaired ;  and  Clara,  who  assisted 
her,  soon  learned  her  pleasing  secret. 

Marie  then  sought  Therese,  and  found  her  standii^  behind  the 
scenes,  one  foot  on  a  small  foot-stool,  and  leaning  against  a  tree. 
She  called  out, 

^'  Have  you  heard  any  thing  more  of  that  moral  gentleman  in 
the  second  gallery?" 

^^  No,  no.  My  aunt.  Heaven  be  praised !  had  not  said  a  word 
of  him  lately.  I  almost  begin  to  hope  that  she  has  listened  to  my 
earnest  entreaties."  « 

"  Oh,  you  hope  so,  do  you  f  answered  Therese.  "  Then  you 
know  very  little  of  the  old  woman.  I  advise  you  to  be  on  your 
guard.  The  person  you  pointed  out  to  me  does  not  so  easily  let 
his  prey  escape ;  he  is  one  of  your  saints,  and  though  they  pursue 
in  the  dark,  they  are  slow,  but  sure." 

"^But  no  one  can  force  my  firee  will  I"  said  Marie,  anxiotisly. 

"Poor  slave,  you  have  no  free  will!"  said  the  other,  bitterly. 
*'  Look  at  me ;  I  don't  look  like  a  person  to  be  easily  coerced,  and 
yet— onft  tires  at  last.  But  let  us  say  no  more  at  present.  You 
were  looking  for  me ;  what  is  it  1" 

Marie  related  the  story  of  the  seamstress  who  had  been  robbed 
of  her  child,  of  the  certificate  of  its  jdeath,  and  of  its  having  been 
conveyed  to  some  place  where  the  poor  mother  dreaded  it  would 
soon  pine  away. 

Therese  showed  the  greatest  agitation  while  Marie  was  speak- 
ing ;  she  shuddered,  and  pressed  her  hand  on  her  heart.  "  There 
are,  indeed,  such  places,"  answered  she,  "where  young  children 
are  kept  till  God  calls  them  to  himself;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  access  to  them ;  they  are  as  dose  as  the  grave,  to  which  they 
are  the  threshold.  Let  me  reflect.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  through 
the  police,  for  they  have  a  certificate  of  the  child's  death,  so  it  is 
legally  dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  if  I  were  to  go  my- 
self to  such  a  house,  they  would  admit  me  as  little  as  the  mother 
of  the  child.     Oh,  they  are  as  cunning  as  fiends  !'• 

"But  you  may  give  me  the  address  of  some  of  these  people, 
that  I  may  send  it  to  Catherine." 

"  They  move  about  continually.     But  wait  a  moment :  it  just 
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occurs  to  me  that  in  the  some  house  with  old  Schellinger,  whom 
you  know,  there  is  something  of  the  kind."  '^ 

"  We  will  go  and  question  him  immediately." 

<^  No,  that  would  be  unwise ;  I  have  no  great  £uth  in  the  old 
fox.  We  must  s^id  some  one  to  him  who  is  as  cunning  as  him- 
self." 

"  I  know  what  to  do,"  said  Marie ;  "  I  will  tell  the  whole  story 
to  Richard,  the  carpenter,  and  he  shall  speak  to  Schellinger." 

"So  Richard  is  to  be  your  confidant  1"  answered  Therese, 
laughing;  "that  accounts  for  your  staying  so  long  behind  the 
scenes.  But  if  he  wishes  to  marry  you,  accept  him  at  once,  and 
be  doubly  careful  of  your  conduct  at  home.  Now,  go  and  tell 
him  about  Catherine  without  delay." 

Marie  followed  this  advice,  and  the  result  of  their  conversation 
was  that  Bichard  promised  to  obtain  all  the  information  he  could 
fi*om  old  Schellinger. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MYSTERIES. 

The  salon  of  Graf  Fohrbach,  to  which  we  now  return,  was 
lAost  warm  and  comfortable,  and  from  the  adjacent  conservatory 
a  charming  fragrance  was  diffused.  In  the  chimney  was  a  cheer- 
ful, blazing  fire.  Near  the  latter  was  placed  a  breakfast-table,  on 
which  still  stood  the  remains  of  that  meal. 

Baron  Brand  was  stretched  out  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
smoking  a  cigar  and  reading  a  newspaper. 

Adjoining  this  salon  were  the  study,  the  dressing-room,  and  the 
bedroom  of  Count  Fohrbach,  who  was  standing  in  the  latter  apart- 
ment before  a  long  glass,  dressing.  The  door  of  the  study  was 
open,  in  which  was  Arthur,  seated  at  the  window,  copying  a  fe- 
male portrait. 

Thid  entrance  to  the  salon  seemed  dosed,  a  thick  tapestry  cur- 
tain hanging  before  it. 

E2 
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The  count  was  in  his  uniform,  being  on  duty,  so  his  toilet  last- 
ed a  considerable  time.  At  last  he  emerged- into  the  next  room, 
and  placed  himself  behind  Arthur's  chair  to  admire  his  work. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  lovely  woman,  the  count's  grandmother, 
whose  powdered  hair  and  peculiar  costwne  showed  she  had  lived 
in  the  previous  century,  and  which  Arthur  was  copying  for  his 
fiiend. 

After  conversing  for  a  few  minutes,  the  count  said,  "I  must 
not  forget  that  Baron  Brand  is  waiting  for  me  in  the  salon;  I  fear 
he  will  be  out  of  all  patience  at  my  long  delay." 

"  Not  at  all.  He  is  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire,  reading  a  news- 
paper.    A  strange  man,  certainly !" 

"  He  may  be  rather  singular  in  some  respects,  but  an  excellent 
fellow,  and  I  like  him." 

The  artist  looked  round,  but  on  seeing  that  the  curtain  was 
closed,  he  again  resumed  his  work. 

"  Don't  be  under  any  apprehensions,"  said  the  coimt,  laughing, 
who  had  observed  his  movement ;  *'  I  arrange  matters  very  care- 
fully here.  I  can't  bear  servants  to  hear  too  much.  Both  the 
doors  to  my  bedroom  and  to  the  salon  have  secret  springs,  and 
never  stand  open." 

"  Have  you  known  the  baron  long  t"  asked  the  painter,  with 
apparent  indifference. 

"  About  six  months.  He  brought  me  excellent  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  some  friends  at  W .     His  affectation  amuses 

me,  but  he  is  agreeable  and  well-informed.  He  has  seen  much, 
and  relates  a  story  admirably.  Moreover,  he  is  most  easy  to  live 
with.  For  instance,  there  he  is  sitting,  and  if  I  were  to  go  out  at 
a  side-door  and  leave  him,  he  would  not  be  at  all  offended." 

"  I  had  my  reasons  for  speaking  to  you  about  the  baron,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  How  so  f ' 

"  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  have  time.  It  may  mean  much  or  no- 
thing.   I  scarcely  know  what  to  think  myself.    Is  the  baron  rich  ?" 

"  From  what  he  spends  I  think  he  must  be  so.  I  met  him  late- 
ly at  the  house  of  my  banker  (your  &.ther),  whom  I  saw  handing 
over  to  him  a  large  bunch  of  bank-notes.     The  cashier  bowed 
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very  low  to  the  baron,  which  is  a  good  barometer,  as  you  pretty 
well  know." 

"  Like  you  in  the  ante-room  of  his  majesty  f 

"  Exactly !  my  sarcastic  friend.  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  Wait  a 
moment  till  I  look  at  the  clock  in  the  next  room."  So  saying,  he 
raised  the  curtain  and  went  into  the  salon. 

There  sat  the  baron,  quietly  reading  the  papers.  When  the 
count  entered  he  scarcely  looked  up. 

"  Pray  excuse  my  being  obliged  to  leave  you  here,  but  I  am  late 
for  the  palace,  where  I  must  be  at  eleven  o'clock." 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  the  baron,  in  a  gentle  voice,  stroking  his 
mustaches,  "  you  will  be  in  good  time.  That  capital  coachman  of 
yours  will  have  you  in  three  minutes  at  the  palace." 

"  There  you  are  right,  my  dear  fellow,  but  I  have  an  import- 
ant letter  to  write ;  but  not  to  disturb  your  reading,  I  will  de  so 
in  the  next  room.'* 

"  I  am  only  reading  the  advertisements,"  said  the  baron,  yawn- 
ing ;  "  but  I  saw  one  which  rather  gave  me  a  shock.  It  is  a  fel- 
low advertising  that  he  has  discovered  a  mode  of  extracting  the 
essence  of  roses  less  pungent  and  more  odoriferous  than  any  hith- 
erto known." 

"Your  own  'coeur  de  rose,'"  returned  the  count.  <' Depend 
upon  it,  your  Armenian  has  played  you  fabe,  and  your  mystery 
is  revealed  to  the  whole  world  I"  So  sajring  he  left  the  room, 
adding,  "  Only  one  moment,  baron,  and  I  will  return  to  you." 

The  door  closed,  and  the  snap  with  which  the  spring  of  the 
lock  shut  was  distinctly  heard. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  JXGER  AND  LADY'S-MAID. 

The  baron  put  down  his  paper  quickly,  and  care&llj  looked  all 
round  the  room.  In  so  doing  the  expression  of  his  £Bice  had  un- 
dergone a  complete  transformation.  His  eyes,  usually  languish- 
ing and  half  hid  by  his  eyelids,  now  glanced  sharply  from  under 
his  frowning  brows.  His  lips,  generally  half  open  and  smil- 
ing, appeared  full  of  energy  and  determination,  and  showed  two 
rows  of  white  teeth.  He  leaned  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  rose 
from  his  chair  without  making  the  smallest  noise.  Then  he 
turned,  glided  through  the  room  to  the  count's  writing-table, 
where,  in  a  bronze  saucer,  lay  pens,  pencils,  etc.,  beside  the  ink- 
stand. Among  the  other  things  was  a  seal,  with  a  gold  handle 
beautifrdly  chiseled,  set  with  precious  stones.  The  baron  took 
up  this  seal  softly,  examined  it  for  a  moment,  then  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  returned  quietly  to  his  chair,  where  he  reseated  him- 
self took  up  the  newspaper,  and  after  once  more  sharply  exam- 
ing  every  comer  of  the  room,  his  face  assumed  its  usual  soft  and 
effeminate  expression. 

The  count  now  rang  the  bell  in  the  next  room,  and  the  old 
valet  went  through  the  salon,  then  returned  immediately,  lighted 
a  wax-taper,  took  up  some  sealing-wax,  and  searched  for  some- 
thing apparently  not  to  be  found.  He  appeared  surprised,  look- 
ed round  the  room,  and  then  went  to  the  count  and  said  some 
words  to  him. 

"  My  seal  must  be  there,"  said  the  count,  "  the  small  one  with 
the  gold  handle ;  it  always  lies  in  the  bronze  saucer." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  answered  the  old  valet,  "  but 
it  is  not  in  its  usual  place  to-day." 

"  I  saw  it  last  night  there,"  returned  the  count.  He  entered 
the  salon  saying  these  words,  with  a  note  in  his  hand.  The  valet 
followed  him  with  a  lighted  taper. 
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"  Now  my  mind  is  quite  at  rest  about  my  perfume,"  said  the 
baron,  in  a  pompous  tone ;  '^  this  manu&cturer  caUs  it  ^  extract 
of  roses  V  What  a  horrid  prosaic  name.  Ah !  *  coeur  de  rose'  is 
a  charming  invention." 

<' Certainly,"  said  the  count,  in  a  distrait  manner,  and  half 
provoked,  for  he  had  searched  every  where  and  no  seal  was  to  be 
seen.     He  looked  at  the  valet,  who  shrugged  his  shoulder^ 

"Who  arranged  this  room  to-day?"  asked  the  count,  with 
some  irritation.         * 

"  The  chasseur,  my  lord." 

"  That  chasseur  again !     When  is  this  kind  of  thing  to  end  1" 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  the  man  had  excel- 
lent recommendations ;  and,  however  carefully  I  have  watched 
him,  I  never  saw  the  slightest  thing  wrong." 

<^  But  you  must  admit  that  within  the  last  six  months,  since 
that  man  has  entered  my  service,  every  day  something  disappears 
out  of  the  salon." 

"  Too  true." 

"Do  you  suspect  any  (me  else — George,  or  Karl?" 

"  Certamly  not." 

"  In  that  case  the  chasseur  it  must  be,  and  the  thing  shall  be 
put  an  end  to.     I  insist  on  it." 

"  But,  my  lord,  I  have  no  proof  against  the  man." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  prove  any  thing.  I  have  no  wish  to 
ruin  the  man ;  pay  him  six  months'  wages,  and  say  he  does  not 
suit  me.  I  will  give  him  a  fidr  character,  for,  as  you  justly  say, 
we  have  no  actual  proc^  against  him ;  but  these  constant  dis- 
agreeable occurrences  are  very  mysterious." 

The  count  had  spoken  in  a  loud  tone,  so  that  the  baron,  with 
all  his  indifference,  thought  it  necessary  to  rise  and  approach  him. 
"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  count!"  asked  he,  while  he  ar- 
ranged his  hair  at  the  glass,  and  then  warmed  his  feet  by  the  fire. 
"  You  seem  quite  excited  I" 

The  count  was  going  to  tell  him  of  the  loss  of  the  seal,  but  his 
old  servant  looked  at  him  imploringly.  "  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
one  of  my  servants,"  said  the  count — "  my  chasseur — so  I  must 
dismiss  him.     It  is  so  difficult  to  get  really  respectable  people." 
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"True  enough,"  said  the  baron,  turning  round,  and  putting 
his  hands  behind  his  back ;  "  but  something  this  moment  occurs 
to  me.     A  few  days  ago  a  man  was  recommended  to  me  in  the 

most  urgent  manner.     He  had  lived  a  long  time  in  W ,  in 

the  best  families  there,  and  is  a  very  accomplished  chasseur.  His 
integrity  and  irreproachable  character  are  also  guaranteed.  What 
do  yoi^say  to  trying  him  V* 

"  Why  not,  on  your  recommendation  I  Tell  him  to  call  here, 
and  I  will  take  him."  •  i 

"  Very  well !"  said  the  baron,  with  his  sweetest  smile.  "  We 
have  arranged  that  good  affair  quickly." 

*'  Gret  the  carriage  instantly,"  said  the  count ;  "  it  wants  only 
a  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock.  Now  I  want  to  seal  my  note,  and 
have  lost  my  seal.  Oh !  baron,  you  can  assist  me."  His  eyes 
had  been  attracted  by  a  gold  watch-chain  of  the  baron's,  to  which 
were  suspended  a  number  of  small  ornaments,  among  which  was 
an  Oriental  ring,  with  a  carbuncle,  on  which  were  engraven  some 
Arabic  characters.  "Lend  me  your  ring  for  a  moment  to  seal 
my  note  with ;  there  is  no  crest  on  it,  so  it  can't  compromise 
you,"  added  he,  laughing. 

The  baron  Md  hold  of  his  chain,  and  his  indifferent,  smiling 
face  was  about  to  assume  a  very  different  expression.  But  as  a 
clever  rope-dancer,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  about  to  fall,  re- 
covers his  equilibrium  by  a  violent  effort  of  strength,  so  did  the 
baron. 

Oh!"  said  he,  with  a  careless  smile,  "you  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  seal  with  my  talisman.  Beware !  my  dear  friend.  You  know 
these  mysterious  stones  only  bring  good  fortune  to  the  possessor, 
and  that  if  used  by  another,  for  instance  to  seal  a  letter,  it  would 
bring  misfortune  on  the  head  of  the  person  who  received  it." 

"Are  you  really  so  superstitious?"  said  the  count,  dropping 
the  sealing-wax  on  his  note,  and  sealing  it  with  the  ring.  "  Be- 
ddes,  I  don't  care  for  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  the  person  to 
whom  this  is  addressed." 

"  Coeur  de  rose !"  said  the  baron,  "  I  trust  you  are  not  writing 
to  one  of  your  friends." 

"Do  you  think,  baron,  I  would  in  that  case  use  your  seal? 
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This  note  is  addressed  to  an  obscure  person,  whose  existence  is 
quite  unknown  to  you — a  complaisant  widow,  who  sometimes  as- 
sists me  in  my  private  affairs." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  baron,  "  the  fair  Greek  who  presented  me  with 
the  talisman  had  little  idea  it  would  be  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose." 

"  Well,  baron,  there  is  your  ring  again.  Many  thanks.  '  I  must 
hurry  away.     Can  I  set  you  down  any  where  1" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  baron.  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  put 
me  down  in  the  comer  of  the  Castle  square." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  count.  "  Go  on,  and  I  will  follow  you 
in  a  moment." 

While  the  baron  went  to  the  ante-room  to  put  on  his  paletot, 
the  count  returned  to  his  study,  where  Arthur  still  was,  and  said, 
"  Adieu,  dear  Arthur.  I  must  leave  you.  Stay  as  long  as  you 
like.  You  know  where  to  find  the  cigars  and  Turkish  pipes. 
But  when  you  do  go,  be  so  kind, as  to  put  this  note  into  the 
post  for.  me  yourself.  I  vnah  it  particularly  to  arrive  at  its  des- 
tination to-day,  and  I  don't  want  my  servants  to  read  the  ad- 
dress." 

"  With  pleasure,"  answered  Arthur ;  "  if  I  may  read  it,  and  it 
is  not  very  much  out  of  my  way,  I  will  take  it  myself,  if  you 
like." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  count,  laughing.  "  But  if  you  deliver 
it,  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  the  cross-fire  of  bright  eyes,  which 
might  prove  dangerous  even  to  a  painter !     Adieu." 

He  then  hurried  into  his  coupe  with  the  baron. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  the  baron,  "  I  have  done  you  one  good  serv- 
ice to-day  by  recommending  an  invaluable  chasseur  to  you.  I 
have  also  a  treasure  to  recommend  as  lady's-maid,  if*  you  could 
procure  a  situation  for  her  in  the  palace." 

"Is  she  young  and  pretty  1" 

"  Oh !  my  dear  count,  believe  me  she  is  neither.  But  she  is  an 
excellent  creature^  and  very  clever,  and  speaks  good  French." 

"If  you  reconunend  her  so  highly,  I  will  do  my  best,  and  will 

speak  to  Frau  von  B .     But  here  is  the  place  where  I  am  to 

set  you  down." 
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^'  Many  thanks,  both  for  a  seat  in  jonr  carriage-  and  for  jonr 
promised  patronage  of  the  ladyVmaid." 

^^  And  mine  also  for  the  chasseor  and  the  talisman,"  answered 
the  count     And  the  carriage  drove  on. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  POLICE-OFFICE. 


The  baron  had  accustomed  himself  to  a  strange  way  of  walk- 
ing. When  he  was  alone  in  the  streets  he  appeared  buried  in 
thought,  his  head  bent  down,  and  his  eyes  apparently  fixed  on 
the  ground.  We  say  apparently,  because  in  reality,  in  spite  of 
this  seeming  indifference,  he  observed  in  a  moment  if  any  one  was 
near,  and  when  he  raised  his  eyes  and  gave  even  a  momentary 
glance  at  the  houses  on  each  side,  he  knew  exactly  who  were 
standing  at  the  second,  third,  or  even  fourth  story. 

He  passed  along  several  streets,  and  then  entered  a  square 
where  there  were  a  good  many  handsome  houses,  and  one  of  the 
best  coffee-houses,  which  was  exactly  opposite  a  large  lofty  build- 
ing— ^the  police-office. 

The  baron  looked  roimd  the  square  as  he  approached  the  cafe 
with  a  loitering  step.  But  something  appeared  to  have  suddenly 
attracted  his  attention,  for  all  at  once  he  stood  still ;  but  to  pre- 
vent his  meeting  the  person  he  saw,  he  turned  to  the  window  d£ 
a  printseller,  where  he  seemed  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  fine  engravings,  but  his  eyes  were  in  reality  fixed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square. 

There  also  were  some  handsome  shops,  and  a  number  of  people 
were  passing:  gentlemen  in  paletots,  ladies  in  mantles,  many 
umbrellas,  and  many  carriages,  were  within  view. 

While  the  baron  stood  still  to  watch,  his  features  underwent 
the  same  transformation  as  in  the  salon  of  Count  Fohrbach,  only, 
instead  of  firm  resolve,  the 'most  etiger  attention  seemed  to  strain 
every  feature. 
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TVith6ut  our  assistance  oUr  reader  would  find  it  difficult  to 
guess  what  the  baron  watched  so  closely,  so  we  will  describe  the 
object  more  particularly.  Among  the  crowd  of  carriages  aind 
foot  passengers  we  remark  a  servant  in  respectable  livery,  who, 
without  an  umbrella,  indifferent  to  the  rain,  appeared  to  loiter 
slowly  past  the  houses  without  any  fixed  object  in  view.  At  one 
moment  he  plunged  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  then  took 
them  out  and  crossed  them  behind  his  back ;  sometimes  he  stood 
still  for  a  moment  and  looked  up  at  the  sky,  as  if  deliberating : 
the  result  was  his  taking  a  few  hasty  steps  forward,  and  then 
again  stopping.  At  last  he  placed  himself  before  a  shc^  window, 
not  to  examine  what  was  there  displayed,  but  to  look  at  the 
police-office  which  was  only  a  few  paces  fi:om  him. 

The  baron  remarked  s31  this,  and  said  to  himself,  "  If  that 
fellow  had  a  message  he  would  be  in  a  greater  hurry,  in  this 
pouring  rain,  to  deliver  it ;  but  his  loitering  about  that  building 
appears  very  suspicious  to  me," 

The  man  had  now  advanced  to  the  great  entrance  of  the  police- 
office.  He  stopped,  looked  at  the  house  and  into  the  hall,  read 
the  various  printed  papers  on  the  wall,  and  placed  one  foot  on 
the  lowest  step,  but  suddenly  turned  back  and  passed  the  house. 

The  baron  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  But  all  at  once  he  clenched 
his  hand,  and  his  eyes  flashed:  the -servant  had  retmned,  and 
after  a  momentaiy  hesitation,  had  disappeared  within  the  doors 
of  the  police-office. 

The  baron  remained  in  the  same  place  for  a  moment,  and 
muttering,  *'That  was  a  lucky  chance,"  he  entered  the  cafe,  asked 
for  a  cigar,  and  taking  up  a  paper,  he  placed  himself  dose  to  the 
door,  and  though  apparently  studying  the  newspaper,  he  looked 
out  into  the  square  every  instant. 

He  waited  a  long  half  hour  before  the  servant  left  the  police- 
office.  "  I  will  now  see  how  he  goes  along,"  thought  the  baron. 
"  If  he  creeps  back  as  he  came,  then  perhaps  all  is  well  as  yet — 
if  not— oh!  the  villain !"»  This  exclamation  was  caused  by  see- 
ing the  man  rush  down  the  street  as  if  in  terror  of  being  pur- 
sued. 

He  had  uttered  it  in  a  louder  tone  than  he  intended,  for  it 
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attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  quiet  loungers  in  the  room, 
who  looked  up  in  surprise,  but  attributed  it  to  some  article  in  the 
newspaper  the  baron  was  reading,  for  he  instantly  recovered  his 
composure,  and  remained  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  leaving  the  cafe^  and  then  quietly  crossed  the  square  to  a 
stand  of  hackney-coaches.  He  seated  himself  in  one,  and  desiring 
the  coachman  to  drive  quickly,  he  was  soon  at  home. 

As  we  intend  at  a  future  period  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  baron,  we 
will  not  at  this  moment  describe  his  dwelling,  more  especially  as 
the  master  of  the  house  himself  appears  to  be  in  a  great  hurry. 
The  moment  he  was  on  the  steps  he  gave  a  peculiar  whistle,  on 
which  a  servant  sprang  forward  mid  hastily  opened  a  glass  door 
which  led  to  the  first  etage- 

"My  carriage  instantly,"  said  the  baron,  passing  into  his  dress- 
ing-room, where  his  valet  was  waiting  for  him.  In  a  short  time 
the  servant  announced  that  the  carriage  was  ready.  The  baron 
was  now  dressed  in  a  simple,  though  fashionable  morning  cos- 
tume, with  a  red  ribbon  fastened  into  one  of  his  button-holes, 
and  he  hurried  down  the  steps  even  quicker  than  he  had  ascended 
them. 

"To  the  police-office,"  said  he  to  the  coachman.  The  light 
cowpe  flew  along  and  stopped  in  a  short  time  at  the  building  we 
so  recently  described. 

In  the  mean  time  every  cloud  had  dispersed  from  the  face  of 
the  baron,  and  bright  sunshine  smiled  in  every  feature.  He 
ascended  the  broad  staircase  lightly,  which  on  the  landing-place 
divided  in  two  directions,  the  one  to  the  left  to  the  police-office, 
the  other  to  the  dwelling  of  the  minister  of  police.  '  He  was  con- 
ducted into  an  elegant  salon  by  a  servant,  who  said  he  would 
announce  his  visit  to  his  lady. 

In  a  few  moments  the  portly  wife  of  the  minister  of  police 
entered,  and  received  the  baron  most  graciously.  "Forgive  my 
so  soon  returning  to  see  you,"  said  the  baron,  in  an  affected  voice, 
"but  it  is  four  weeks  since  you  received  me,  I  think  1" 

"  Only  eight  days,"  said  the  lady,  laughing. 

"Impossible,"  returned  he;  "I  assure  you,  at  least  four  weeks." 

"It  was  last  Thursday,"  said  she,  smiling,  "and  this  isWednes- 
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day.  But  I  will  ring  for  Augusta,  and  she  will  know  precisely 
when  you  were  last  here." 

The  baron  understood  the  mother's  little  stratagem :  he  looked 
down  and  sighed.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell  Augusta  herself  ap- 
peared. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl  about  twenty.  On  being  referred  to  by 
her  mamma  as  to  the  date  of  the  baron's  visit,  she  blushed,  and 
said  softly,  "  You  were  here  last  Thursday,  baron." 

"  Ah !  and  I  thought  it  was  four  weeks.  The  time  has  ap- 
peared long  indeed  to  me,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper  to  the  daughter. 

"  But  your  visits  are  always  welcome,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  baron,  shutting  and  opening  his  eyes  in  a  silly, 
languishing  manner,  "thank  you  for  kindly  saying  so,  but  I  count 
the  hours  and  days  of  my  absence." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  baron  appeared  to  be  in  a  reverie, 
but  at  last'he  seemed  to  shake  it  off,  and  said  hastily,  "  But  my 
visit  of  to-day  is  not  vnthout  a  cause.  You  must  know  I  was 
last  night  at  Count  Fohrbach's,  and  the  conversation  turned  on 
your  last  soiree.  We  spoke  of  course  of  the  many  lovely  persons 
and  elegant  toilets,  and  I  maintained,  madame,  that  you  wore  a 
violet  satin  with  white  camelias  in  your  hair.  Fohrbach  insisted 
you  wore  pink,  and  so  we  had  a  bet  on  the  subject.  Now,  as  I 
was  in  the  cafe  near  this — ^" 

"Opposite  this  house?"  said  Augusta,  smiling  and  blushing. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,  opposite  your  vnndows.  I  am  often 
there,  and  to-day  I  was  impatiently  awaiting  the  hour  when  I 
could  with  propriety  make  my  visit  to  you,  and  to  decide  our 
little  wager,  when  I  saw  that  Count  Fohrbach  had  anticipated 


me." 


"Count  Fohrbach f  said  the  president's  lady  in  surprise;  "I 
am  not  acquainted  with  him.     Nor  you  either,  Augusta  1" 

"  He  was  not  here,  I  am  certain,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"Not  in  person;  but  perhaps  I  am  indiscreet.  However,  I 
can  not  be  mistaken,  for  I  distinctly  rec(^ized  the  count's  livery, 
who  probably  wrote  you  a  note  to  obtain  your  decision." 

"My  dear  baron,"  said  the  mamma,  "your  eyes  must  have 
deceived  you,  for  we  have  received  no  note  from  the  count." 
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^^  It  certamly  was  one  of  the  count's  servants  who  entered  this 
house  about  half  an  hour  smee." 

^^  Perhaps  the  count  has  been  writing  to  papa,"  said  Augusta. 

'<  I  should  like  particularly  to  know  if  it  is  so,**  said  the  baron ; 
**  when  one  does  make  a  wager,  all  the.  proceedings  of  our  adver- 
sary are  naturally  interesting." 

^^  Foolish  young  people  to  make  wagers  about  ladies'  xlresses ! 
But  I  will  ask  the  president,"  said  the  manuna.  '^Augusta,  go 
and  tell  him  Baron  Brand  is  here.  I  am  sure  he  will  spare  time 
to  see  so  esteemed  a  Mend." 

Augusta  went  out  to  her  papa,  and  the  president  of  the  police 
soon  appeared,  and  received  the  baron  most  graciously. 


* 
I 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

TALES  OF  ROBBERS. 


The  president  of  the  police  was  a  little  thin  man,  with  a  grave 
&ce,  piercing  gray  eyes,  and  a  long  sharp  nose. 

'<  The  baron  maintains,"  said  the  mamma,  laughing,  after  the 
first  -mutual  greetings  were  over,  "  that  young  Count  Fohrbach 
wrote  us  a  note  this  morning — this  refers  to  a  bet  which  you 
would  not  care  about.  We  assured  him  we  had  got  no  note,  but 
he  still  insists  that  he  saw  one  of  the  count's  people  enter  this 
house.     Was  he  writing  to  you  ?" 

"His  excellency  the  minister  of  warf  said  the  president. 
**  No,  I  have  had  no  communication  from  him." 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  his  wife,  "  from  his  son,  the  young  count, 
one  of  his  majesty's  aids-de-camp." 

«  That  is  even  less  probable,"  answered  the  chief  of  the  police. 
"  On  what  do  you  grouhd  your  assertion,  baron  1" 

"  On  my  two  eyes,"  answered  the  baron. .  "  Half  an  hour  ago 
I  saw  a  man  in  the  count's  livery  enter  this  house." 

"  Oh,  my  good  friend,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  the  president. 
"  A  man  in  livery  did  indeed  enter  the  house  a  short  time  since. 
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but  he  was  in  a  dark  green  coat :  Count  Fohrbach's  livery  is  dark 
brown — almost  black." 

"  Ah !  ah  I"  said  the  baron,  "  then  I  certainly  am  wrong,  and 
I  beg  the  ladies  to  excuse  my  mistake." 

"  But  who  was  the  man  who  came  to  you  I"  sai^  the  president's 
lady,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused. 

"It  is  a  very  strange  circumstance,"  answered  the  president, 
after  a  pause.  "  This  man  was  brought  to  me  by  my  secretary. 
The  livery  was  unknown  to  me,  which  is  also  strange,  for  we  at 
the  police-ofl&ce  know  most  things.     However,  it  is  that  of  Herr 

A ,  a  private  gentleman,  who  has  some  property,  and  who 

resides  at  the  E'schen  Door.'* 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  baron ;  "  he  is  the  most  extraordinary  old 
man — quite  an  original." 

"  Have  we  ever  met  him  V  said  the  president's  lady. 

"  Certainly  not,  dear  madam,"  said  the  baron,  arranging  care- 
fully the  links  of  his  gold  chain ;  "  he  is  a  man  who  seldom  leaves 
the  house,"  never  enters  into  society,  and  scarcely  associates  with 
any  one.  You  must  often  have  passed  his  little  villa,  near  the 
E'schen  Gate ;  it  looks  quite  like  a  fortress  in  miniature,  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  the  walls  and  door  studded  with  iron — ^in 
short,  every  apparatus  to  defend  himself  from  a  foe." 

"  Ah !  that  is  strange,"  said  the  president.  "  What  can  the 
man  possibly  fear. in  a  well-regulated  town  like  this,  where  the 
police  trace  and  punish  crime  so  indefatigably  1  Yes,  baron,  not 
only  seek  but  find.  Would  you  believe  that  there  were  twenty 
murders  committed  last  year,  and  that  every  one  of  the  murderers 
was  seized?" 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  believing  it,"  said  the  baron,  in  a 
soft  voice,  "but  by  the  time  you  had  seized  the  murderers,  the 
murders  were  all  committed." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  president,  with  some  irritation,  "  or  they 
would  not  have  been  murderers.  But  the  police  must  have 
practice." 

"Indeed  I  suspect  they  have  always  more  than  enough  to 
do,  for  there  are  criminals  enough.  Is  it  not  so,  Herr  Presi- 
dent r  • 


I 
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"  But  we  have  lost  sight  of  Herr  A ,"  said  the  president's 

lady;  "you  promised  to  tell  us  about  him." 

"One  of  his  strange  whims,"  said  the  baron,  "is,  that  being  a 
rich  capitalist,  he  can  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  people  are 
watching  hiin  perpetually  to  qjurder  him  and  get  his  money. 
This  is  why  his  house  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  moats,  and  the 
poor  man  has  no  rest  day  or  night ;  he  never  gives  the  -key  of 
his  house-door  to  any  one;  when  the  bell  is  rung  he  opens  it 
himself;  and  at  nightfall  he  arms  his  servants  and  himself,  and 
several  times  during  the  night  he  searches,  the  premises." 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed,"  said  the  president,  smiling,  "  a  light  be^ns 
to  dawn  on  me." 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  baron,  indifferently,  "that. the 
fear  of  robbers  and  murderers  should  be  so  infectious.     I  had  a 

servant  who  once  lifted  with  this  Herr  A ,  and  he  was  tha 

plague  of  my  life.  He  imagined  there  was  a  band  of  robbers 
somewhere  near — ^where,  I  am  sure  I  forget — ^but  whenever  we  'JBt* 
passed  some  solitary  old  building,  or  tumbled-down  tavern,  he  was 
in  the  greatest  possible  fright.  I  have  almost 'forgotten  the  de- 
tails. I  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him  at  last,  though  in  other  re- 
spects a  good  man,  for  he  had  infected  every  servant  I  had  with 
his  fears." 

"  Strange,  very  strange !"  muttered  the  president 

"  To-day  seems  a  day  of  events,"  said  the  lady  to  her  husband ; 
" pray  what  are  yoi;  alluding  to'?}? 

"  To  the  very  circumstances  which  the  baron  has*  just  related 
to  us.  As  I  mentioned,  this  morning  a  servant  came  to  my  sec- 
retary in  the  police-office." 

"  Ah,  the  man  in  the  dark  green  livery !  But  you  must  allow 
it  is  very  like  Count  Fohrbach's,  which  must  excuse  my  mistake. 
But  I  b^  your  pardon,  president ;  you  were  going  to  relate  some- 
thing." 

"  I  was  indeed.  This  man  came  to  my  secretary ;  he  appeared 
at  first  shy  and  embarrassed,  but  at  last  spoke  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers in  this  city." 

"  Herr  A 's  servant,"  said  the  baron,  laughing.    "  You  see, 

ladies,  the  san^  mania  still  prevails  in  that  house." 


^demandBdiiwo .  tfaotisand  gulden,  ^nd  then  he  would  give  us 
ilict  details  as  to  the  place,:.the.4pn9of  meeting,  and  the  names 
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"  I  must  own  that  this  communic^on  appeared*  very  ritiicu- 
lous  both  to  my  secretary  and  to  myself.  Jif  this  city,  where  we 
hold  the  reins  of  the  law  with  such  power  and  skill,  that  %n  or- 
ganized band  of  robbers  should  exist !  Absurd  I  But  this  man 
maintained  so  positively  the  truth  ^f. what  he  had  afl&rined,  offered 
to  bring  us  such  strong  proof,  i|it3%  undertook  to  deliver  into  our 
hands  the  chief  of  the  band  himself,  that  he  rather  staggered  us." 

"  Xhese  whims  are  very  pernicious,"  said  the  baron,  laughing. 
"  Keally  Herr  A— —  abould  nqt  be  allowed  §py  servants,  for  he 
seems  to  make  tbenf^^iippBte  fools  with  his  nervous  terrors." 
j^' jbadeed  I  believ^tB  fellow  was  not  quite  right  in  the  head ; 

^nc 
mo 

the  confederacy..   Of  course  I  can  not  decide  on  such  a  point 
>v  irithpiif  first  consulting  my  colleagues." 
.^    ^'Wfaicfe  Ttou  certainly  iion't  do  now,"  said  his  lady,  "for  if 
"^Ou  ^,  you^sQiild  run  the  tisk  of  beii^  utterly  ridiculous." 

l^tft"  pr^idoo^'^imigged  his  shoulders.  ^'  It  would  have  been 
done  by  this,  timef  had  it  not  been  for  the  baron's  agreeable  visit. 
I  laid  but  little  stress  on  the  matter,  from  the  beginning,  but  my 
secretary '^aii  afterward  of  a  very  different  opinion." 

"  The  sujferfli^us  zeakof  subordinates,"  said  the  lady,  disdain- 
fully.     >       *  ^ 

The  baron  Kowed  assentingl^. 

'^He  wished  to  detain  the  i^an,"  continued  the  head  of  the 
police,  "  but  I,  who  suspected  tha  absurdity  of  the  information, 
contented  myself  with  making  him  write  his  name  and  address 
on  this  bit  of  paper,  and  sent  'him  away,  desiring  him,  however, 
to  call  again  to-morrow." 

"  Without  in  the  least  degree  presuming  to  interfere  with  your 
official  transactions,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  graceful  wave  of  the 
band,  "you  must  permit  me  to  say  how  highly  I  admire  your 
mode  of  acting.    If  his  servant  had  so  suddenly  disappeared,  poor 

old  Herr  A would  have  been  in  a  sad  state  of  alarm,  and 

more  insane  than  ever." 

"That  was  quite  my  idea,"  said  the  president,  "so  I  think  I 
haye  arranged  every  thing  for  the  best.     Here  is  the  paper ;  read 
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it,  baron.     K  the  fellow  returns  to-morrow,  we  will  examine  him 
more  closely." 

The  baron  had  taken  thorscrap  of  paper  with  a  face  of  entire 
indifference,  but  his  fuigers  trembled  a^  he  opened  it.  "Yes,  yes," 
said  he,  that  is  the  vulgar  writ^ig  of  a  servant,  and  the  most  mi- 
nute address  given,  so  that  he  «iay  be  communicated  with  with- 
out his  master  being  aware  of  it.  Indeed,  I  fear  the  poor  man's 
reason  must  be  affected." 

"  Let  me  see  the.  paper,"  said  the  premdent's  lady,  stretching 
out  her  hand.  -  * 

The  baron  presented  it  to  her  in  the  most  graceful  way,  bat 
his  glittering  eye  closely  followed  all  her  moveme*tts,  and  he  in- 
voluntarily bit  his  lips  violently,  as  after  reading  the  paper  she 
crushed  it  together  and  made  a  gesture  as  if  going  to  throw  it  into  * .  |^ 
the  blazing  fire.        ,  '  %  ' 

Our  gracious  reader  may  take  our  word  for  the  feet,  that  this 
was  an  anxious  moment  to  the  baron ;  though  his  face  betrayed 
no  agitation,  he  scarcely  ventured  to  breathe,  and  was  in  ajitete 
of  the  most  eager  excitement. 

Happily,  Augusta  prevented  her  mother  burning  the  paper  by 
requesting  also  to  read  it.  After  she  had  done  so,  she  again 
crumpled  it  up,  and  let  it  fall  carelessly  on  the  carpet  near  her 
chair. 

The  baron  looked  at  it  with  an  eager  eye,  while  watching  a 
fevorable  opportunity  to  get  hold  of  it.  But  this  was  no  easy 
matter  without  attracting  observation.  But  he  was  resolved  not 
to  be  foiled. 

In  the  mean  time  his  visit  had  been  so  prolonged,  that  he  felt 
he  must  take  leave.  But  his  good  fortune  assisted  him  in  this 
extremity* 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  said  the  old  president,  "  but  I  must 
leave  you,  baron ;  it  is  the  hour  when  I  receive  the  reports  of  my 
various  officers.  But  pray  remain  with  the  ladles ;  they  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  charmed." 

He  then  looked  at  his  wife,  and  the  baron  glanced  tenderly  at 
Augusta,  and  both  ladies  said  how  flattered  they  would  be  if  he 
would  prolong  his  visit. 
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The  baron  said,  "  It  may  be  childish  on  mj  part,  Herr  Pres- 
ident, but  it  would  interest  me  exceedingly  if  you  would  permit 
me  to  be  present  to-morrow  when  you  receive  your  police  reports. 
M&ny  strango  and  mysterious  things  must  then  come  to  light." 

*'  Certainly,"  said  the  president,  "  these  reports  are  often  highly 
interesting ;  whole  romances  might  be  written  on  them.  If  you 
choose  to  come  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  present  you  to  the  officiab,"  added  he,  smiling,  ^^  as 
a  new  private  secretary." 

<'  Too  much  honor  and  happiness  for  me,"  said  the  baron,  ad- 
dressing his  words  to  the  papa  but  looking  at  the  daughter ;  *'  I 
will  certainly  attend  you  to-morrow." 

'^  Adieu ;  then  that  is  settled."  And  the  president  left  the 
room  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  but  with  liis  usual  stiff 
and  pompous  <^cial  bow. 


CHAPTER  XXITL 

KEY  AND  PAPEB. 


The  baron  had  remained  standing  for  a  few  minutes  beside  his 
chair,  but  he  now  turned  toward  the  comer  of  the  chimney-piece, 
and  said  to  the  president's  lady : 

"I  can  not  tell  how  it  is,  madame,  but  when  I  am  once  in 
your  house  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  tear  myself  away.  I 
fear  that  I  intrude  on  your  time." 

He.  had  now  placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place. 
Before  him  sat  Augusta,  at  whose  feet  the  little  ball  of  paper  was 
lying;  he  could  have  reached  it  with  the  point  of  his  stick. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  to  announce  a  visit  from 
Mademoiselle  von  W . 

"  Ah !  now  I  must  leave  you,"  said  the  baron,  sighing,  first 
casting  down  his  eyes  and  then  raising  them  with  an  imploring 
look  at  Augusta.  He  was  perfectly  resolved  to  take  that  paper 
with  him  at  whatever  cost ;  indeed,  as  a  last  resource,  he  was  on 

F 
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the  point  of  stoo|ang  and  lifting  it  without  more  ceremony,  when 
Augusta,  bj  a  slight  change  in  the  position  of  her  chair,  chanced 
to  place  her  foot  on  it. 

The  mamma  had  risen  to  receive  her  other  visitor,  but  ssud, 

"Don't  go,  baron;  I  will  receive  Frau  von  W in  the  next 

room,  and  you  can  stay  here ;  or  Augusta  can  show;  you  some  of 
her  flowers  and  drawings." 

The  baron  at  any  other  moment  would  have  cared  little  for 
flowers  or  drawings,  but  if  he  left  the  salon  at  this  moment  the 
paper  which  was  still  imder  the  young  lady's  foot  would  be  lost 
to  him  forev^,'so  that  stay  he  must. 

He  answered,  therefore,  as  cordially  as  possible,  "How  much 
I  feel  your  kindness  I    I  will  certainly  remain." 

The  mamma  smiled  graciously,  and  left  the  rocmi,  saying  she 
would  very  soon  return. 

After  the  door  closed,  the  baron  looked  round  in  so  marked  a, 
manner  that  it  was  evident  to  Augusta  he  wished  to  ascertain 
that  they  were  quite  alone. 

His  private  thoughts  were:  "I  have  perhaps  ten  minutes  be- 
fore madame  returns,  and  during  this  time  I  must  secure  that 
paper,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  proposal  of  marriage." 

In  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  the  baron  had  contrived  to 
seize  the  paper,  and  had  made  the  most  viol^it  declaration  of 
love  to  the  fair  Augusta.  He  had  also  persuaded  her  to  give 
him  the  key  of  the  pavilion  in  the  president's  garden,  as  a  means 
of  occasionally  meeting  her  there. 

When  the  mother  returned,  he  declared  he  must  positively  tear 
himself  away — though  a  passionate  glance  at  Augusta  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  being  obliged  to  leave  her— and  after  kissing  the 
mother's  hand  respectfully,  and  that  of  the  daughter  tenderly,  he 
bade  them  adieu. 

He  jumped  into  his  coupe,  calling  out  "Home,"  and  then  with 
a  look  of  triumph  examined  the  paper  and  the  key.  "This  is 
pretty  well  for  one  day,"  said  he  to  himself,  while  his  eyes  flash- 
ed ;  "  this  invaluable  paper,  beyond  all  price  to  me  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  the  writer ;  and  this  key,  which  admits  me  at  any 
time  I  choose  into  the  garden  of  the  chief  of  the  police.     Fortune 
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has  indeed  favored  me ;  but  I  grieve  for  the  poor  girl :  it  was  a 
sad  scheme  for  a  sad  purposa  She  is  good,  and  innocent,  and 
inexperienced.  Poor  Augusta  I"  But  still  more  gloomy  thoughts 
seemed  to  absorb  him,  for  his  face  became  pale  and  almost  Hvid, 
his  head  sank  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  ab- 
sent air  on  the  comer  of  the  carrij^e. 

Any  one  who  had  seen  him  a  few  minutes  before  at  the  house^ 
of  the  president  could  not  have  believed  him  to  be  the  same  per- 
son, as  he  now  slowly  ascended  his  own  staircase.  He  looked  at 
least  ten  years  older,  and  his  limbs  seemed  almost  powerless  aS 
he  draped  them  along,  as  if  depressed  by  some  secret  sorrow,  or 
some  miserable  forebodings  of  misfortune. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  SEAL  OP  BARON  VON  BRAND. 


The  painter  Arthur  Erichseh  having  finished  his  drawing,  took 
up  the  note  which  lay  beside  him,  examined  the  seal,  and  read 
the  address : 

**  Madame  Becker,  8  Kanal-Strasse." 

"That  must  be  one  of  those  old  houses,"  said  Arthur,  **  with 
long  passages ;  it  does  not  take  me  much  out  of  my  way,  and  as 
the  count  seemed  anxious  the  note  should  be  delivered  to-day,  I 
will  go  myself." 

He  put  the  note  into  his  pocket,  and  went  into  the  ante-lx>om 
to  get  his  hat,  where  he  found  the  count's  faithful  old  valet  talk- 
ing to  the  count's  chasseur.  The  latter  appeared  in  great  agita- 
tion ;  he  looked  pale  and  terrified.    Arthur  heard  him  say : 

"  It  does  seem  hard  indeed  to  be  sent  away  so  suddenly.  It  is 
Dfo  use  saying  I  shall  have  a  good  character ;  every  one  knows 
Count  Fohrbach  is  not  a  man  to  dismiss  a  servant  suddenly  with- 
out a  cause.  Every  one  will  wonder  what  crime  I  have  commit- 
ted. And  what  have  I  done?  I  don't  know,  and  you  refuse  to 
teUmel" 
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"  No  one  accuses  you  of  any  crime,**  said  the  old  man,  fixing 
bis  eyes  on  his  snuff-box.  ^'  Our  master  is  our  master,  and  he 
has  a  right  to  dismiss  any  of  us  if  Ve  don*t  please  him.'* 

"  And  so  ruin  me  for  life,  probably !  It  is  too  cruel !  I  have 
never  failed  in  my  duties.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  find 
fitult  with  me  ?  I  was  so  anxious  to  please,  for  I  thought  of  my 
wife  and  children.  It  is  a  bitter  lot  for  us  servants,  when  we 
are  long  out  of  place.  What  will  they  say  at  home  when  they 
hear  I  have  been  sent  off  at  a  moment's  warning  f" 
"  The  old  valet  said,  "  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  I  dare  not 
even  mention  the  subject  again  to  the  count." 

The  chasseur  sighed  deeply,  and  left  the  room.  He  then  took 
off  his  gay  uniform,  put  on  a  shabby  old  coat,  and  went  to  his 
own  home,  where  he  found  his  wife  and  four  children  at  dinner, 
which  consisted  of  a  dish  of  potatoes,  a^d  brought  them  the  sad 
news  of  his  unexpected  dismissaL 

Arthur,  disagreeably  affected  by  what  he  had  just  heard,  took 
a  droschky  at  the  nearest  comer,  which  soon  brought  him  to  the 
Kanal-Strasse. 

Here  he  got  out  and  crossed  the  court  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  ascended  the  winding  stair,  but  he  was  uncertain  at 
what  door  to  knock.  Chance  led  him  pretty  right,  for  after 
having  opened  two  wrong  doors  and  looked  into  two  rooms,  the 
hot,  stifling  atmosphere  of  which  almost  choked  him,  and  where 
he  saw  ragged,  starved-looking  children  sitting  on  the  floor,  and 
scolding  dirty  women  cooking  at  the  fire,  who  sent  him  off  very 
uncivilly,  he  at  last  found  the  room  he  was  looking  for.  It  was 
the  third  door  at  which  he  knocked.  Some  one  called  out  ^^  Come 
in!"  and  when  Arthur  entered  he  saw  a  woman  standing  at  the 
window,  who  came  a  few  steps  toward  him,  and  on  seeing  that 
he  was  so  well  dressed  she  made  a  deep  courtesy. 

<^  I  wish  to  see  Madame  Becker." 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  at  your  service,  sir,"  said  the  woman, 
with  her  best  smile,  again  courtesying  and  making  the  young 
man  a  sign  to  sit  down. 

Arthur  declined,  saying:  '^ Thank  you,  but  our  business  is 
soon  settled." 
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"  You  have  been  recommended  to  me  V*  said  the  woman,  sim- 
pering. 

"Not  exactly,"  answered  Arthur;  "I  only  come  to  execute 
the  commission  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Count  Fohrbach." 

"  Oh,  Count  Fohrbach !"  said  she.  "  A  charming  gentleman; 
his  name  is  one  of  the  best  recommendations — so  agreeable  and 
Hberal." 

Arthur  thought  he  had  never  seen  more  Owning  cunning  than 
in  the  woman's  face.  He  took  the  note  out  of  his  pocket  and 
gave  it  to  Madame  Becker. 

"  Ah !  a  written  recommendation  also ;  but  it  is  needless,  sir, 
for  your  own  distinguished  appearance  is  sufficient.  Pray  how 
can  I  serve  youl" 

^^You  can  not  serve  me  at  aQ,  my  good  woman.  Here  is 
your  note." 

Madame  Becker  brought  it  close  to  her  spectacles,  first  looked 
at  the  address,  and  then  turned  it  round  to  examine  the  seal ;  but 
scarcely  had  she  glanced  at  the  Arabic  characters  than  she  start- 
ed, and  stared  at  the  young  man  with  the  .utmost  surprise — ^nay, 
with  the  most  extreme  terror. 

"  This  note  is  really  from  Count  Fohrbach  1"  asked  she,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Certainly.  I  thought  you  knew  his  writing,"  said  Ajthur, 
who  was  struck  by  the  sudden  fear  in  the  woman's  face. 

"  Yes,  the  writing,  but  the  seal.  Did  the  count  seal  this  note 
himself?" 

"  He  undoubtedly  did  so ;  it  is  not  likely  he  would  allow  other 
people  to  seal  his  private  notes." 

"  We  shall  see  what  he  wants,"  said  Madame  Becker,  hastily 
tearing  open  the  envelope.  While  she  was  reading  the  note  she 
shook  her  head  and  sighed,  saying,  "I  suppose  you  are  the  count's 
confidant ;  you  probably  know  the  contents  of  this  communication  1" 

"  No,  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  answered  Arthur,  hastily,  much 
surprised  by  the  woman's  strange,  excited  manner;  "I  neither 
know  nor  wish  to  know  any  thing  of  it.  I  have  executed  my 
commission,  and  the  note  is  in  your  hands."     Arthur  then  rose. 

But  contrary  to  all  rules  of  politeness,  Madame  Becker  remain-* 
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€d  motionless  on  the  so&l,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and  h^  eyea  fixed 
on  vacancy.  "  What  he  asks  is  impossible,"  muttered  she ;  "  but 
that  seal?  How  does  that  seal  chance  to  be  here?  That  appears 
to  me  a  positive  command.  Well,  I  will  do  all  I  can,  whether  I 
£iil  or  not." 

She  then  hastily  rose,  as  she  saw  Arthur  near  the  door;  she 
pulled  her  cap  straight,  which  in  her  agitation  had  become  con- 
siderably awry,  resumed  her  usual  odious  simper,  rubbed  her 
hands,  and  said,  ^'  When  you  see  the  count  tell  him — ^* 

"Give  me  no  commissions,"  said  Arthur.  "Don't  misun- 
derstand me :  I  was  told  to  give  you  this  note ;  I  have  done  so, 
but  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  answer.  I  wish  you  good 
morning." 

The  door  closed  behind  the  painter,  and  Madame  Becker 
snatched  up  the  envelope  and  hastened  to  the  window,  once 
more  closely  examining  the  seal.  "  There  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  it  is 
his  seal ;  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  count.  An  order  firom 
him  is  of  more  weight  with  me  than  a  bribe  of  five  hundred  gul- 
den. So  the  count  writes:  ^She  lives  No.  40,  Balken-Strasse, 
fourth  etage.  I  hear  her  &ther  is  a  poor  copyist.  Tou  probably 
know  the  girl.  She  is  named  Clara  Staiger,  and  is  a  ballet-dan- 
cer at  the  royal  theatre.'  The  count  need  not  give  her  address. 
I  know  Clara  Staiger  well,  with  all  her  pride  and  reserve,  and 
that  old  simpleton,  her  father.  No  chance  of  success  there. 
The  hints  I  already  threw  out  were  preciously  ill  received.  What 
a  commission !  If  that  seal  were  not  on  the  note !  I  must  ful- 
fill that  command.  I  must  devise  some  new  plan,  for  I  dare  not 
show  my  face  again  in  old  Staiger's  house.  I  will  look  who  his 
neighbors  are." 

She  then  took  out  of  a  drawer  a  Street  Guide,  and  searched  it 
careftdly.  " « Balken-Strasse,  40' — ^that  is  the  house — *  third  sto- 
ry, inspector  Weiss' — I  don't  know  him — '  fourth,  copyist  Staiger, 
Clara  Staiger,  dancer.'  Oh,  here  is  a  change  in  the  lodgers.  Fran 
Wundel  now  lives  in  the  apartment  adjoining  that  of  this  saucy 
ballet  girl.  Wundel  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  if  she  has 
the  hope  of  a  few  crown  dollars,  she  will  go  through  fire  and  wa- 
ter to  gain  them." 
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Hereupon  Madame  Becker  closed  the  book,  and  aeemii^ly  quite 
relieved  and  delighted,  she  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Arthur  left  the  house  shaking  his  head,  and  entering  his  drosch- 
kj,  he  was  quickly  driven  away. 

Though  as  a  young  man  of  some  f<^ime,  and  a  fiiend  of  many 
of  the  gay  young  nobles,  and  also  as  a  painter,  he  was  initiated 
into  many  of  the  mysteries  of  this  large  city,  still  he  had  never  be- 
fore heard  of  the  existence  of  Madame  Becker,  nor  of  any  one  who 
undertook  thus  systematically  to  promote  vice. 

This  was  indeed  an  actual  and  well-organized  slave-trade,  <mly 
the  victim  in  this  instance  had  no  chance  of  escape,  having  no 
suspicion  of  being  sold.  Snares  were  laid  with  secrecy  and  cau- 
tion, inviable  pit-falls  were  placed  on  every  side,  and  suddaily  the 
victim,  betrayed  and  sold,  fell  into  the  toils  of  the  ruthl^s  perse- 
cutor, thence  to  fall  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  thick  dinging  mud 
of  human  life,  to  emerge  no  more. 

These  thoughts  had  distressed  and  saddened  Arthur,  and  he  now 
regretted  that  he  had  conveyed  sudb  a  lett^.  All  the  purport  of 
that  horrid  old  Becker's  conversation  (though  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  actual  contents  of  the  note)  proved  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
communication. 

"Who  knows,"  said  he  to  himself  "if  I  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  that  dreadful  woman  letting  loose  some  of  her  creat- 
ures to  hunt  down  some  poor  innocent  ^rl !  But  even  if  I  had 
not  taken  the  note,"  said  he,  to  console  himseli^  ^'  the  post  would 
have  done  so  to-morrow,  and  as  unconscious  of  evil  as  I  was  to- 
day." 

Arthur's  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  oiifiage  stopping  at 
the  place  he  had  designated.  He  sprang  out  ^d  hurried  toward 
a  more  obscure  part  of  the  town,  crossing  several  narrow  streets 
with  lofty  houses,  whose  sharp  gables  were  bent  with  age,  which 
in  summer  made  this  way  cool  and  pleasant,  but  in  winter  dirty 
and  soon  dark.  He  also  passed  through  small  squares,  went  on 
'  for  a  time  beside  the  nearest  canal,  as  on  the  evening  when  we  first 
saw  him,  and  after  passing  some  slippery  foot  bridges  he  came  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Balken-Strasse. 

I  think  our  reader  will  easily  guess  his  destination. 
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Some  days  had  passed  since  he  had  met  Herr  Staiger  at  the 
bookseller's  and  had  promised  to  paj  him  a  visit,  of  course  onlj 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  about  the  illustrations  for  '^  Uncle 
Tom."  Why  he  chose  mid-day  for  his  visit  was,  we  imagine,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  most  fitting  time,  for  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  Arthur  knew  the  ballet  saUe  was  closed  at  mid-day, 
and  then  the  dancers  went  home. 

We  must  declare  that,  however  frequently  the  painter  had  ac- 
companied Clara  home,  he  had  never  entered  the  house  beyond  a 
few  paces,  in  making  a  fruitless  attempt  to  detain  her  hand  a  lit- 
tle longer  after  she  had  talked  a  few  minutes  and  wished  to  leave 
him. 

He  passed  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  and  not  till  he 
reached  the  fourth  did  he  knock.  A  voioe  called  ^^ Come  in!"  and 
he  saw  an  elderly  wcmian,  respectably  dressed,  with  a  white  apron, 
and  a  soup  ladle  in  her  hand.  She  had  come  frx)m  her  stove,  and 
was  evidently  preparing  her  dinner,  for  a  strong  odor  of  roast^meat 
and  onions  pervaded  the  passage. 

'<  Arthur  saw  immediately  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  for  he 
knew  Clara's  mother  had  be^i  long  dead. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he ;  "I  wish  to  call  on  Herr  Staiger." 

On  which  Madame  Wundel,  for  it  vras  rfie  in  person,  answered 
pc^tely  that  it  was  the  next  door. 

The  widow  received  Arthur's  thanks  very  graciously.  She  was 
evidently  much  pleased  by  the  sight  of  such  a  handsome  young 
man,  and  as  she  was  a  good-natured  wc»nan,  who  shared  all  en- 
joyments with  her  daughters,  she  called  them  in  a  low  voice  after 
Arthur  went  out,  and  told  them  to  look  through  the  half-open 
door  at  the  visitor  who  was  going  to  Staiger's. 

"But  Clara  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  oldest  daughter,  Emi- 
Ke,  stretching  out  her  head  as  far  as  possible  through  the  door- 
way. 
stiA^  "What  are  you  talking  about,  Clara'?"  answered  the  mother; 
^*  this  young  gentleman  is  evidently  of  good  degree,  and  not  a  per- 
son who  would  run  after  dancers.  1  will  bet  ten  to  one  that  he 
is  come  to  remind  old  Staiger  of  some  debt.  Keep  watch,  Emilie ; 
he  will  soon  come  back." 
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^<I  will  dust  some  chairs  and  books  in  the  ante-room,"  said 
Emilie. 

"Do  so,  my  child,"  said  the  mother,  "but  smooth  your  hair, 
for  it  looks  rather  untidy. 

On  which  she  returned  to  her  cooking  apparatus,  while  Arthur 
went  through  the  gloomy  ante-room,  common  to  both  apartments, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  8itting-lx>om.  "  Come  in,"  said  a 
man's  voice. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Abthub  had  pictured  to  himself  the  home  of  Clara,  whom  he 
so  sincerely  loved,  as  at  least  tolerably  comfortable.  The  ante- 
room seemed  very  bare,  for  there  was  literally  no  furniture  in  it 
except  a  bed  in  one  comer,  and  one  chair.  Our  reader  is  already 
acquainted  with  the  sitting  room,  but  as  he  has  only  seen  it 
at  night,  we  must  confess  that  in  the  dim  light  which  alone 
penetrated  through  the  windows,  darkened  by  high  roofs,  and 
the  snow  and  rain  outside,  the  room  looked  even  less  habit- 
able. 

Herr  Staiger  was  seated,  as  usual,  at  the  window,  in  his  ef  er- 
lasting  blue  great-coat,  writing  busily.  The  room  was  warmer 
than  on  the  eveiiing  when  we  last  visited  it,  as  the  little  girl  was 
just  putting  some  potatoes  in  the  stove  to  boil,  the  doors  of  which 
stood  open,  and  a  light  steam  issued  from  the  potatoes,  which  the 
little  boy,  who  was  standing  beside  his  sister,  inhaled  with  vast 
satisfaction. 

The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  sharply  at  the  person 
who  had  entered.  In  a  minute  he  recognized  him,  stuck  his  pen 
behind  his  ear,  and  rose  eagerly  to  meet  his  new  acquaintance, 
and  shake  hands  with  him. 

The  little  boy  watched  him  closely.  He  had  on  his  head  a 
paper  cap  of  military  form,  and  in  his  hand  a  clumsy  wooden 

F2 
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sword.     When  Arthur  looked  round  at  him,  he  touched  his  pa- 
per cap  soldier-fashion. 

"  You  see  I  keep  my  promise,"  said  Arthur,  "  and  I  would 
have  come  sooner,  but  I  wished  to  give  you  time  to  consider  about 
the  illustrations." 

"  Oh  yes,  the  illustrations !  I  have  been  reflecting  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  have  written  down  my  ideas.  Come  to  my  writing- 
table." 

Aithur  seated  himself  at  the  window  opposite  the  old  man,  and 
looked  out  thoughtfully.  It  was  the  same  window  through  which 
he  had  so  often  seen  the  glimmering  of  light,  when  he  had  been 
permitted  to  escort  the  Mr  dancer  to  her  home.  Now  he  had, 
without  her  knowledge,  penetrated  into  her  asylum,  and  had,  by 
so  doing,  disregarded  her  earnest  wish — ^nay,  her  express  com- 
mand. But  he  excused  this  to  himself  on  the  plea  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  him  hither. 

"Have  you  thought  of  our  afl^r?"  said  Staiger.  "Won't 
you  find  it  difficult  in  our  quiet  commonplace  j^ces  to  discover 
physiognomies  to  suit  the  illustrations?  or  do  you  mean  to  rely 
entirely  on  your  imagination  1" 

"No,  no,"  answered  Arthur;  "I  mean  to  take  sketches  of  those 
who  seem  likely  to  suit,  though,  of  course,  I  shall  avoid  actual 
portraits.  Believe  m^,  there  are  heads  enough  in  this  city  which 
would  suit  admirably  for  slaves  and  their  buyers  and  sellers." 

"  I  have  often  thought  the  same,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  and  don't 
you  think  that  not  only  are  there  men  like  those  described  in  the 
book*  but  that  many  of  our  circumstances  are  also  similar  1" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Arthur,  smiling,  for  he  thought  of  Herr  Blaf- 
fer  and  Madame  Becker,  and  he  continued :  "  I  should  like  amaz- 
ingly to  sketch  our  mutual  acquaintance,  Herr  Blafier,  as  a  slave- 
dealer,  but  I  fear  he  would  object  to  be  perpetuated  in  such  a  char- 
acter." 

"  I  earnestly  hope,"  answered  old  Staiger,  "  that  you  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  for  in  that  case  I  should  infallibly  lose  his 
custom." 

The  littie  boy  had  now  crept  nearer,  and  stuck  his  head  under 
his  father's  arm,  &nd  was  staring  intently  at  the  stranger  with  his 
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large  round  eyes;  so  Arthur  was  oldiged  to  ask,  ^^  Are  these  your 
children,  Herr  Staiger  f 

"  My  two  younger  ones ;  my  eldest  daughter  will  soon  return. 
You  have  probably  often  se^i  her  !" 

Though  this  question  was  made  in  the  most  innocent  manner, 
it  considerably  disturbed  Arthur,  who  thought  it  possible  the  fa- 
ther might  either  have  seen  him  walking  with  Clara,  or  have 
been  told  of  it  by  some  neighbor ;  but  the  old  man  contmued, 
with  perfect  equanimity, 

^<  My  daughter  is  engaged  at  the  theatre  in  the  ballet,  and  I 
thought  you  might  have  observed  her  name  in  the  play-bills,  or 
seen  her  on  the  stage." 

"  Clara  can  dance  so  prettily,"  said  the  little  boy.  And  then, 
ashamed  of  his  boldness,  he  hid  his  head  again  under  his  father's 
arm. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  little  man  f "  asked  Arthur,  laugh- 
ing.    "  I  suppose  you  go  to  the  theatre  sometimes  too  f 

"They  begged  Clara  so  hard,"  said  Herr  Staiger,  "that  she 
took  them  once  to  a'  general  rehearsal ;  and  sometimes  she  prac- 
tices at  home." 

"  There,  at  that  pole,"  said  the  boy  i  "  and  then  she  has  on  a 
short  petticoat  and  black  spencer.  If  you  would  like  to  see  her 
practicing,  you  must  come  to-morrow,  early.  To-day  it's  too 
late,  for  it  is  time  for  dinner." 

"  It  is  true ;  I  had  not  thought  of  that,''  answered  Arthur. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  called  at  a  very  inconvenient  hour." 

"  Clara  will  be  home  in  a  minute,"  said  the  little  boy ;  "you 
can  see  her  then ;  but  she  won't  dance,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Children  will  chatter  about  the  things  they  like  most,"  said 
Staiger,  "  and  certainly  eating  is  of  that  number." 

"  To-day  we  are  to  have  potatoes  and  goose  jGsit,"  said  little 
Kajpl,  gravely ;  "just  what  I  like ;  and  perhaps  Clara  may  bring 
us  a  sausage.  Will  you  have  some  with  us  1"  Beginning  to  tire 
of  waiting,  the  child  now  seized  Arthur's  hat  and  tried  it  on,  in- 
stead of  his  military  cap.     "  I  should  like  such  a  hat." 

"  You  must  first  learn  something,"  SjJd  his  father.  "  But  put 
down  the  hat ;  Clara  would  be  angry  if  she  saw  you  touch  other 
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people's  things."  Hie  boj  instantlj  put  it  down,  and  giving  Ar- 
thur's coat  a  gentle  pull,  he  looked  up  to  him  and  said,  '<  Have 
you  then  learned  something?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  Arthur,  laughing ;  "  something,  too,  that 
you  will  like  very  much,  when  I  show  it  to  you." 

"Oh!  whatiaitr 

"  I  have  learned  drawing  and  painting.  The  next  time  I  come, 
if  you  have  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper,  I  vnll  show  you  what  I 
can  do." 

"  I  have  a  slate,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  Clara  draws  such  pretty 
things  on  it  for  me." 

"  Show  me  what  Clara  draws,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Oh,  I  have  rubbed  them  all  out,"  answered  the  child;  "  but 
she  draws  lovely  serpents  and  crocodiles,  and  soldiers  and  officers." 

"So!  officers  tool" 

"  Yes,  indeed  5  they  have  all  large  mustaches,  thin  bodies,  and 
straight  legs." 

At  this  moment  the  boy  turned  his  head  round  quickly,  and 
shouting  out,  '^  Clara  is  coming !"  he  rushed  into  the  ante-room. 

Arthur  rose  from  his  chair,  his  heart  beating,  and  in  no  little 
embarrassment.  "How  will  she  take  this  visit f  thought  he. 
"Will  she  not  be  displeased,  as  she  strictly  forbade  me  to  visit 
her  father  1"  But  these  thoughts  came  too  late,  and  the  painter 
trusted  he  might  find  an  opportunity  to  soflen  any  displeasure  of 
Clara's  into'  a  permission  to  visit  them  again. 

"  Who  is  it,  thent"  he  heard  Clara  say  in  the  next  rocnn. 

The  little  boy  answered:  "A  man  with  a  black  hat,  and  he 
told  me  he  could  draw  all  kinds  of  pretty  things,  and  snakes  and 
crocodiles  better  than  you,  and  next  time  he  comes  he.  is  to  draw 
soldiers  and  officers  too.     Have  you  brought  a  sausage?" 

"  For  shame,  Karl !     Be  quiet.     A  painter !" 

So  saying,  the  dancer  opened  the  door,  but  remained  standing 
on  the  threshold,  blushing  violently.  She  recognized  him  in  a 
moment ;  and  though  it  was  joy  that  colored  her  cheeks  so  bright- 
ly, there  was  also  anxiety  in  her  heart  to  know  why  he  had  come 
to  see  her  father,  and  a  little  displeasure  as  she  saw  by  his  pres- 
ence that  he  had  not  obeyed  her  wishes. 
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^^My  daughter  Clara,"  Sfud  Herr  Staiger,  who  was  c<^ecting 
his  manuscript  sheets.     '^  My  oldest  child,  and  the  pride  of  us  all." 

*'  Oh !  papa,"  said  the  girl,  shyly. 

The  old  man  smiled  and  said,  ^'  Yes,  my  child,  you  need  not 
blush ;  you  have  indeed  been  a  mother  to  us  all,  and  you  well 
deserve  to  be  our  pride  and  joy." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  SIMPLE  MEAL. 

How  lovely  Clara  looked,  animated  by  dancing  and  by  emo- 
tion !  How  lustrous  were  her  beautiful  eyes,  how  glossy  her  dark 
hair,  how  light  and  graceful  all  her  movements !  Arthur  gazed 
at  her  with  the  most  tender  afiection,  and  thought  he  had  never 
seen  so  bewitching  a  creature.  He  looked  at  her  so  imploringly 
that  her  displeasure  was  softened. 

"  This  is  Herr  Arthur  Erichsen,  a  young  artist,  whose  agreea- 
ble acquaintance  I  have  lately  made,"  said  Staiger.  "We  met 
recently  at  Herr  Blaffer's,  from  whom  he  has  received  a  commis- 
sion to  illustrate  '  Uacle  Tom's  Cabin,'  and  he  came  here  to  con- 
suit  me  on  the  subject." 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,"  said  Arthur,  eagerly,  "I  came  here  for 
that  purpose." 

Clara  smiled  a  little,  but  so  slightly,  that  Arthur  alone  ob- 
served it.  A  lover  observes  every  thing ;  so  he  well  understood 
the  momentary  flash  of  her  eyes,  as  well  as  the  little  dimples  just 
visible  round  the  comers  of  her  pretty  red  lips. 

The  blush  had  left  her  cheeks,  which  were  now  pale,  as  she 
stood  before  Arthur,  leaning  on  the  table,  and  said,  "  I  am  veiy 
glad  that  you  have  come  to  see  papa  and  talk  to  him  about  your 
work,  for  he  so  seldom  sees  any  one  with  whom  he  can  exchange 
ideas,  that  I  am  sure  your  visit  must  cause  him  much  pleas- 


ure." 


We  must  amfess  that  Arthur  had  breathlessly  listened  to  her 
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wGf^By  which  caofied  him  the  most  intenfie  happness.  He  often 
said  that  he  considered  that*  the  sweetest  moment  of  his  life. 

Clara's  feelings  were  of  the  same  nature,  for  she  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  kindly  at  him,  both  occupied  with  tiie  same 
thoughts.  Thej  rejoiced  so  much  that  at  last  thej  saw  each  other 
in  bright  daylight — and  so  near  too ;  not  as  heretofore  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  streets  when  she  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  or  in  the 
glare  of  the  lamps  of  a  theatre. 

Master  Karl,  however,  quickly  brought  them  back  from  the  re- 
gions of  romance  to  those  of -reality,  by  calling  out,  "  The  potatoes 
are  ready !    I  hear  them  bubbling  up  in  the  stove." 

"  Then  I  must  go,"  said  Arthur,  "  not  to  disturb  your  meal." 

At  these  words  the  old  man  looked  significantly  at  Clara,  and 
as  she  smiled,  he  said,  "  Oh  pray  remain,  Herr  Erichsen ;  we  have 
not  yet  finished  our  arrangements.  I  do  not  venture  to  ask  you 
to  partake  of  our  frugal  dinner,  but  there  is  such  a  snow-storm  at 
this  moment  that  you  can  not  possibly  go  away." 

Nothing  so  easy  as  to  persuade  people  to  do  what  they  wish. 
Arthur  looked  anxiously  at  Clara,  who  smiled  and  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and  he  thought  he  saw  a  little  bend  of  the  head  at  the  same 
moment  authorizing  his  stay,  on  which  he  instantly  declared  his 
readiness  to  remain  for  another  half  hour. 

When  the  simple  meal  was  ended  the  little  boy  jumped  up  to 
bring  his  slate  to  Arthur,  asking  him  if  he  would  draw  him  a 
crocodile  on  it.  The  old  man  desired  the  boy  not  to  plague  Herr 
Erichsen,  and  then  went  to  the  ante-room  to  compose  himself  for 
his  usual  nap. 

Clara  and  her  little  sister  sat  down  beside  Arthur,  who  had 
sketched  such  gigantic  serpents  on  the  slate,  that  beside  it  the 
largest  boa  constrictor  would  have  appeared  only  a  common  worm. 

While  he  was  drawing,  however,  he  looked  round  the  room, 
and  as  he  saw  that  the  little  girl  had  left  them  to  put  aside  the 
dishes,  and  the  door  of  the  ante-room  was  fast  shut,  he  said  to 
Clara,  "  Are  you  angry  with  me  for  coming  here  ?" 

After  a  pause  she  said,  <^I  thought  it  must  soon  be  so." 

"Indeed,"  said  Arthur,  "I  would  have  respected  your  wishes, 
but  even  if  he  had  not  been  your  father  whom  I  met  at  the  book- 
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seller's,  I  must  have  consulted  the  translator  of  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin'  about  the  illustrations.  Do  you  saj  you  are  not  angry 
with  mef 

Clara  shook  h^  head,  and  answered,  "  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
ought  to  say.  I  have  known  you  for  some  time,  but  hitherto  only 
as  something  that  comes  and  vanishes  like  a  dream,  or  a  ray  of 
sunshine ;  and  also,"  added  she,  laughing,  '^  like  gusts  of  rain  and 
wind." 

"  And,"  said  Arthur,  "  as  something  to  which  you  are  wholly 
indifferent,  which,  if  it  did  not  again  appear,  would  not  dis- 
tress you,  and  of  which  you  would  never  think  again  if  it  staid 
away"?" 

<'  Oh  no,"  said  Clara,  "  not  so ;  rather  say,  like  something 
bright  and  cheering,  which  we  receive  with  joy,  but  which,  when 
it  vanishes,  we  feel  we  have  no  right  to  recall." 

"  But  the  serpent  has  no  teeth,"  interrupted  the  little  boy,  im- 
patiently ;  '^  make  it  large  rows  of  teeth,  and  then  draw  me  a 
huge  crocodile." 

"  Shall  I  draw  your  sister  Clara  for  you  1"  said  Ajthur. 

"I  would  rather  have  the  crocodile,"  said  the  child,  "for  I 
see  Clara  every  day ;  but  if  you  choose  to  draw  her  afterward,  I 
should  like  that." 

Arthur  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  then  resumed  the  conversation. 
**  And  why  had  you  no  right  to  recall  me  ?" 

"  Even  if  I  had  wished  to  do  so,  I  saw  you  only  for  a  few  un- 
certain moments,  and  you  never  said,  '  I  will  see  you  to-morrow 
or  next  day.'  Lideed,  had  you  done  so,  it  would  have  made  me 
very  uneasy." 

"  Because  if  you  had  said, '  Yes,  I  -hope  to  see  you  to-morrow,* 
you  would  have  felt  it  was  a  promise,  and  you  don't  choose  to 
make  me  any  promises." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Clara,  smiling ;  "  I  have  always  dreaded  it, 
and  that  is  why  I  begged  you  not  to  come  to  our  house." 

"  Ah !  Clara,  I  have  often  feared  that  you  would  prohibit  even 
ther  momentary  glimpse  of  you  on  the  steps  of  the  theatre  or  get- 
ting out  of  the  carriage." 

"There  was  no  chance  of  that  while  you  were  so  quiet  and  re- 
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spectful.  Bat  do  70a  know,"  continued  she,  after  a  pause,  *^  that 
some  of  my  companions  have  begun  to  remark  your  presence  T" 

" Did  they  see  me  on  the  stage?" 

'^  No ;  but  lately,  as  I  got  into  the  carriage,  they  all  attacked 
me  at  once,  saying  I  had  always  been  so  reserved  and  so  proud, 
but  now  I  could  no  longer  deny  the  truth." 

<<  Well,  but  what  evil  conclusions  could  any  one  draw  from  see- 
ing me  for  a  moment  beside  the  carriage  ?" 

"  Ah  I"  said  Clara,  laughing,  "  foi^ve  me ;  but  really,  when  a 
young  man  rushes  up  to  a  dancer  as  she  is  getting  into  the  car- 
riage, and  says, '  Mademoiselle,  oh  how  beautifully  you  danced  this 
evening!  how  charming  you  looked!'  and,  moreover,  seizes  her 
hand,  it  is  rather  suspicious." 

<^I  could  not  resist  it,  Clara;  my  heart  was  too  full.  But 
were  you  really  angry  1" 

'^Oh !  only  for  a  moment  when  the  others  teazed  me,  and  said 
the  prince  or  reigning  sovereign  was  come  at  last  whom  I  deigned 
to  accept  as  a  lover.     And  Schwindelmann  remarked  it  also." 

"  And  pray  who  is  Schwindelmann  1" 

*'  He  is  the  old  man  who  accompanies  our  carriage,  and  lets 
down  the  large  curtain  at  the  theatre." 

"  And  did  he  see  me  seize  your  hand?" 

**  Yes,  and  was  very  angry,  and  gave  me  a  severe  lecture  in  the 
evening,  and  said  he  had  been  too  long  in  the  theatre  not  to  know 
how  girls  were  made  miserable ;  and  as  I  had  always  conducted 
myself  so  well,  he  had  a  real  esteem  for  me,  and  therefore  solemn- 
ly warned  me  to  be  careful." 

"  And  all  this  merely  for  one  pressure  of  the  hand !" 

"Ah!  but  he  said  that  was  only  the  beginning;  and  indeed, 
as  Schwindelmann  prophesied,  so  it  has  occurred.  You  placed 
yourself  in  my  way  to  say  a  few  words  at  first,  then  a  longer  con- 
versation ensued,  and  now  you  have  found  a  pi>etext  to  introduce 
yourself  into  our  house — and  then —  Am  I,  indeed,  on  that  very 
path  of  destruction  against  which  I  was  warned !     Heavens !" 

The  girl  had  spoken  these  last  few  words  in  A  low  and  agitated 
voice,  and  pressing  her  hands  on  her  eyes,  she  went  to  assist  her 
Utile  sister  without  ^gain  noticing  Arthur,  who  was  startled,  and 
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Lad  left  the  elate  in  the  bo3r's  hands,  he'  having  snatched  it  from 
him  to  show  his  little  sister  the  wonderful  animals  on  it.  The 
old  father  came  in  again,  and  he  was  also  called  on  to  admire 
Arthur's  performances,  who  though  most  anxious  to  say  a  few 
tranquilizing  words  to  the  a^tated  Clara,  had  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

She  did  not  return  to  the  window,  and  she  never  looked  round 
till  she  heard  him  take  leave  of  her  father ;  then  she  said  good-by 
to  him,  when  he  observed  that  though  she  smiled  she  had  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

As  he  thoughtfully  descended  the  stairs  he  shook  his  head  and 
said,  "  Tears  at  my  first  visit — and  sketching  serpents  and  croco- 
diles !     Evil  omens,  I  fear." 

Mademoiselle  Emilie  had  kept  .watch  a  long  time  in  the  ante- 
room, affecting  to  be  engaged  in  putting  things  straight,  and  sing- 
ing bravura  airs,  but  the  young  man  did  not  return.  At  last  Clara 
appeared,  and  as  Arthur's  visit  still  continued,  Mademoiselle 
Emilie's  patience  gave  way,  and  she  returned  to  her  room,  saying 
spitefully, 

"  I  might  have  waited  some  time,  I  think.  That  is  no  doubt 
a  settled  affair.  I  must  say,  I  always  thought  well  of  Clara,  but 
now  I  don't  doubt  she  has  had  her  secrets,  and,  casting  aside  all 
shame,  she  receives  her  lover  at  last  openly  in  daylight.  These 
ballet-dancers  are  all  alike." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A  REHEARSAL  OF  TABLEAUX  VIVANTS. 

Madame  Erichsek  had  carefully  written  all  her  invitations, 
and  a  select  few  among  the  dignities  of  the  city  had  been  invited 
on  a  certain  day  at  three  o'clock  to  assist  at  a  rehearsal  of  the 
tableaux. 

The  report  that  the  invitations  were  sent  out  caused  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  among  the  banker^s  acquaintances.     Many  ladies 
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who  felt  sure  of  being  invited  to  the  party  itself,  anxiously  de- 
sired to  be  asked  to  appear  in  the  tableaux,  and  started  each  time 
the  bell  rang  in  the  hope  that  the  wished-for  invitation  had  ar^ 
rived.  -Many  young  ladies  questioned  their  mother  and  their 
mirror  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  being  excluded,  when  those 
chosen  were  to  display  their  fair  selves  and  their  beautiful  cos- 
tumes to  the  whole  society. 

The  banker  was  the  first  person  who  had  for  many  yc^rs  at- 
tempted to  bring  tableaux  into  &vor  again,  and  every  thing 
proved  that  the  idea  was  a  happy  one.  The  court  that  was  paid 
to  the  banker,  but  still  more  t^  his  wife,  was  most  remfffkable, 
and  such  crowds  of  visitors  arrived  that  the  old  lady  never  could 
leave  her  sofa  all  day,  nor  her  servants  the  door. 

At  the  theatre  many  bright  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  banker's 
box,  and  enterprising  young  ladies  made  the  most  violent  attempts 
to  display  their  charms  to  advantage.  Grcntle  blondes  supported 
themselves  on  one  arm  with  a  timid  melancholy  air,  occasionally 
raising  their  eyes  imploringly  to  prove  ^eir  qualifications  to  rep- 
resent a  virgin  or  a  saint. 

Others,  with  flashing  eyes  and  black  hair,  looked  boldly  over 
their  left  shoulders  at  their  cavalier,  as  if  they  felt  the  strength 
of  a  Judith,  and  every  inclination  to  sweep  off  their  quiet  neigh- 
bor's head. 

In  the  mean  time  Arthur  had  fought  many  tough  battles  at 
home  with  his  mamma.  The  costume  question  "^as  fortunately 
decided  in  favor  of  the  theatre,  chiefly  by  the  verdict  of  a  coun- 
cilor's lady  who  was  noble,  though  not  of  the  first  rank,  and  as 
she  possessed  three  grown-up  daughters  who  were  invited,  she 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  expense  of  costumes  for  them  all. 

But  so  far  as  regarded  the  invitations,  Arthur,  to  his  great  de- 
spair, could  not  influence  his  mother.  He  had  naturally  written 
down  the  names  of  the  most  beautiful  persons  of  the  society,  as 
well  as  men  with  good  figures  and  classical  heads. 

The  inflexible  mother,  however,  proceeded  strictly  according  to 
law.  She  began  at  the  top  of  her  visiting  list,  which  being  drawn 
out  with  due  r^ard  to  precedence,  of  course  the  yellow  daughters 
of  the  Kanzlei  Director  came  a  long  way  before  the  lovely  wife 
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of  his  young  Secretary,  and  the  channing  daughters  of  the  Post- 
master. Thus  the  former  were  invited  to  appear  in  the  tableaux, 
and  the  latter  only  to  witness  them. 

The  eventful  day  of  the  first  rehearsal  arrived.  Arthur  had 
arranged  the  largest  salon  so  that  at  one  end  th^*e  was  a  kind  of 
raised  stage  where  the  rehearsal  was  to  take  place,  and  various 
easels  on  which  were  placed  the  pictures  to  be  represented. 

The  banker  had  excused  himself  from  being  at  this  rehearsal. 
His  presence  was  indeed  quite  superfluous,  as  we  know  that  the 
old  lady  was  perfectly  capable  of  wielding  the  domestic  sceptre 
without  his  aid.  She  sat  bolt  upright  in  one  comer  of  her  sofa, 
her  stem  face  even  more  repulsive  than  usual,  her  frowning  brows 
showing  that  the  lady  was  in  no  very  agreeable  mood.  With  the 
exception  of  the  banker  himself  the  whole  family  were  assembled. 

Marianne  was  seated  beside  her  mother  in  the  other  comer  of 
the  sofa ;  Alphonse,  her  husband,  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  with  his  hands  behind  his  back ;  and  the  two  sons  of  the 
house,  Arthur  and  Edward,  were  standing  together  at  the  win- 
dow; but  a  spirit  of  discontent  seemed  to  prevail  in  all  the  family. 

The  banker's  lady  had  suffered  many  annoyances  within  the 
last  few  days.  Her  daughter-in-law  was  more  disagreeable  and 
more  inattentive  than  ever  to  her  husband  and  her  children,  and 
Alphonse  had  inflicted  some  angry  scenes  on  his  wife  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  tableaux.  He  declared  it  quite  absurd  that  she  should 
wish  to  appear  in  any  of  them,  and  gave  it,  moreover,  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  whole  project  was  most  improper,  and  that  he  could 
not  comprehend  how  mamma  could  permit  them.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  was  resolved  not  to  appear  in  a  tableau — a 
resolution  which  highly  pleased  Arthur.  Alphonse  added,  he 
considered  it  contrary  to  all  proper  reserve  and  delicacy  that 
young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  should  be  formed  into  groups 
in  the  close  contact  which  tableaux  required. 

Mamma  naturally  defended  her  soiree  with  considerable  warmth, 
but  these  criticisms  had  sown  the  seeds  of  some  dissatisfaction  in 
her  mind,  which  were  cultivated  by  a  visit  she  paid  to  a  clergy- 
man, a  great  friend  of  hers,  who,  among  other  remarks,  said, 
piously  turning  up  his  eyes,  that  he  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
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Scriptural  subjects  would  be  avoided,  and  that  no  saints  should 
be  represented. 

The  rehearsal  was  to  begin  at  three  o'clock,  and  it  now  want- 
ed about  half  an  hour  of  the  time.  The  servant  entered  and  gave 
bis  ladj  two  notes.  She  opened  them,  and,  after  reading  them, 
gave  one  to  her  son  Arthur.     It  ran  thus : 

"  Dea9  Madam, — ^I  am  sure  you  know  how  highly  I  prize 
your  most  agreeable  invitation.  I  therefore  could  not  bring  my- 
self till  this  very  day,  nay,  this  very  hour,  to  express  to  you,  dear 
madam,  my  extreme  r^ret  that  my  daughters  can  not  appear  in 
your  tableaux  vivants.  You  will  naturally  wish  to  know  the  cause 
of  my  indecision  and  this  late  apology,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  offended  when  I  tell  you  the  truth.  It  was  currently  report- 
ed last  night  at  the  Ober  Tribunal  fifths,  that  Dr.  F and 

bis  wife  had  also  received,  through  your  son  Arthur,  an  invita- 
tion! 

^^  Although  these  people  are  seen  occasionally  in  large  mixed 
societies,  I  had  felt  convinced,,  dear  madam,  that  you  would  pause 
before  inviting  them  to  participate  in  your  tableaux.  In  a  soiree 
they  can  be  avoided,  but  not  in  a  tableau. 

^<  My  daughters  are  sadly  disappointed  and  distressed ;  but  im- 
agine if  your  son  Arthur  were  to  place  Dr.  F ^'s  wife  in  the 

same  tableau  with  my  JuHe  or  my  Emilie  I  I  am  convinced  in 
that  case  the  lady  would  attempt  a  more  intimate  acquaintance; 
and  that  I  must  positively  decline. 

"  Believe  me,  with  sincere  friendship,  your  attached 

"  Albebtike  Wassek, 

"  Verwittwete  Titular-Ratliin." 

The  banker's  lady  had  attentively  examined  her  son's  counte- 
nance while  he  was  reading  the  note.  "  Well,"  said  she,  severe- 
ly, "  what  history  is  this  f 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  F and  his  lovely  wife," 

answered  Arthur ;  "  he  is  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  I  presented 
them  to  you  myself." 

"  I  know  that.     But  this  story  t" 
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"  You  and  papa  also  paid  them  a  visit." 

"Through  civility;  but — ^" 

"  You  invited  them  both  last  winter  to  your  the  daiisanty^  con- 
tinued Arthur,  coolly. 

"I  did  so,"  s^id  the  mamma!,  "both  because  it  was  your  wish, 
and  because,  in  a  crowd,  people  are  not  much  observed.  But  to 
the  point ;  what  is  the  truth  of  this  report  ?" 

"  You  invited  Dr.  F and  his  wife  yourself  to  be  at  the 

tableaux,  and  as  the  lady  exactly  suits  one  of  them,  I  have  my- 
self asked  her  to  assist  us  at  the  rehearsal." 

"AJi!"  said  the  old  lady.  And  for  a  moment  she  looked 
round,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  would  condemn  this  rash  deed; 
but  all  were  silent. 

Alphonse  alone  smiled  maliciously,  and  said,  "  You  ought  not 
to  have  done  that,  Arthur." 

"And  why  noti"  said  the  latter. 

"  Because  the  F s  do  not  belong  to  our  society." 

"  They  have  been  presented  to  us,  and  they  visit  here." 

"  They  are  endured  but  not  welcomed,"  said  Alphonse,  settling 
his  spectacles  on  his  nose. 

"  And  why  so  ?"  said  Ajrthur,  indignantly.     "  Who  has  a  right 

to  look  down  on  so  estimable  a  man  as  Dr.  F ^  who  has  more 

talent  in  his  little  finger  than  two  dozen  of  your  noble  ladies  and 
all  belonging  to  themi  And  she,  an  excellent,  exemplary,  vir- 
tuous young  woman,  in  every  other  town  considered  an  ornament 
to  society." 

"Ajid  such  a  pretty  woman,  too,"  said  Alphonse,  with  a 
sneer. 

"Yes,  AJphonse,  beautiful!"  cried  Aji;hur.  "No  one  knows 
that  better  than  you.  And  I  may  appeal  to  you  as  to  her  virtue 
— ^is  it  not  so,  AJphonse  t" 

He  was  going  to  say,  "  You  have  had  cause  to  know  this  from 
having  so  utterly  failed  in  gaining  her  favor ;"  but  he  recollected 
his  sister  Marianne,  and  refrained. 

"What  is  the  objection  to  Madame  F f  s^d  Edward's 

wife. 

"  I  will  tell  you.     You  know  that  Dr.  F is  one  of  our 
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most  celebrated  and  skillful  physicians;  he  is  still  very  young, 
and  yet  he  has  immense  practice." 

'*'  Larger  than  yours,  I  suspect,"  rejoined  his  wife,  with  a  sneer. 

Edward  bit  his  lips.  However,  he  continued :  "  The  father  of 
his  wife  is  a  subordinate  official,  and  this  is  his  natural  daughter, 

whom  Dr.  F has  married,  captivated  by  her  grace,  goodness, 

and  loveliness." 

In  the  mean  time  the  banker's  lady  had  formed  her  resolution. 
"  Arthur,"  said  ^e,  "  I  can  not  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by 
disowning  your  rash  invitation,  but  at  all  events  I  desire  the  lady 
may  only  appear  in  one  tableau,  and  I  will  myself  carefully  select 
those  who  will  appear  in  it  with  her." 

Arthur  knew  his  mother  too  well  to  make  any  reply,  and  he 
went  back  to  the  window  where  Edward  was,  who  said  to  him, 
"How  have  you  offended  Madame  Wasserl" 

"  I  suppose  because  I  declined  taking  the  portraits  of  her  three 
long-necked  daughters.  •  I  know  they  all  detest  me." 

"  But  why  does  she  hate  Dr.  F 's  wife  so  bitterly  1" 

^'  Oh !  that  is  very  simple.  Madame  Wasser  has  had  no  small 
difficulty  in  pushing  herself  into  the  circles  where  she  is  now  re- 
ceived; and  no  wonder,  for  her  own  ped^ee  i^  not  very  distin- 
guished, and  she  is  a  spiteful,  malicious  little  person.  But  I  be- 
lieve her  chief  reason  for  wishing  to  exclude  Madame  F is, 

that  she  would  form  such  a  contrast  to  her  own  little  yellow  face 
and  de&rmed  figure." 

"Why,  Arthur,  how  spiteful  you  are,"  said  Edward,  smiling. 
"But  silence  I  Mamma  has  read  her  second  note,  and  given  it 
to  Alphonse  to  read  aloud." 

"  Dea£  Lotte — ^I  have  received  your  kind  invitation,  but  it  is 
really  impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  it.  Of  course  your 
son-in-law,  Alphonse,  will  be  of  the  party ;  consequently,  neither 
my  son  nor  I  can  be  present.  You  know  they  had  a  disagree- 
able scene  lately,  and  though  M.  Alphonse  was  quite  in  the 
wrong,  he  ha»  not  yet  thought  fit  to  offer  my  Karl  the  smallest 
apology. 

^/i^ow,  as  ever,  your  Louise." 
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Marianne  looked  annoyed,  but  Alpfaonse  said,  coolly,  '^  Madame^ 
considers  her  son  to  be  in  the  right,  but  such  is  not  my  opinion, 
and  I  shall  make  him  no  apology  whatever." 

"  And  pray  what  was  the  cause  of  strife  ?"  said  the  old  lady, 
gravely. 

"At  the  last  ball,"  said  Alphonse,  pompously,  "he  danced 
twice  with  Marianne.  I  said  nothing ;  but  when  he  asked  her  a 
third  time  I  interfered,  on  which  he  made  some  hasty  observa- 
tions, which  I  retaliated.  I  don't  choose  my  wife  to  be  talked 
about." 

"I  think  Marianne  is  quite  capable  of  juc^ing  for  herself  on 
these  points.  Nor  do  I  see  why  there  should  be  any  impropriety 
in  her  dancing  even  three  times  with  the  son  of  a  family  so  inti- 
mate with  us," 

"  Nor  do  I9  mamm%"  said  Marianne,  limidly,  glancing  at  her 
husband. 

"  My  views  of  decorum  and  propriety,"  said  A^honde,  pomp* 
ously,  "  may  be  severe,  but  on  such  a  point  it  is  better  to  be  too 
strict  than  the  reverse." 

The  reader  maj  imagine  that,  after  these  disagreeable  discus> 
sions,  the  faces  of  the  family  were  not  exactly  beanaing  in  rosy 
light.  Indeed,  each  one  appeared  more  gloomy  than  the  other; 
but  the  best  resource  against  this  gloom  was  the  arrival  of  th6 
guests  and  the  banning  of  the  rehearsal. 

It  is  truly  surprising  what  people  can  do  when  they  choose,  as 
for  instance,  on  this  occasion,  the  moment  the  guests  began  to 
arrive  all  jGeiccs  cleared  up,  all  eyes  assumed  quite  a  different  ex- 
pression, and  all  countenances  were  brightened  "by  smiles.  Ed- 
ward approached  his  wife  and  whispered  to  her,  "Bertha,  you 
know  strangers  are  coming.  Do  look  less  miserable,  and,  at  all 
events,  don't  let  the  world  see  your  everlasting  melancholy,  dis- 
contented mood." 

Indeed,  it  waa  astonishing  what  a  picture  of  joy  and  peace  the 
banker's  family  now  formed.  All  looked  the  personification  o£ 
L'ood-will  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

WINTERHALTER'S  DECAMERONE. 

The  door  opened,  and  first  appeared  the  family  of  Ober  Regie- 

mngs  Eath  von  D y  consisting  of  three  tall  daughters,  escorted 

and  chaperoned  in  the  absence  of  their  mamma  hj  a  gawky,  sallow 
brother.  The  mamma,  an  excellent,  fat  old  lady,  had  only  been 
invited  to  see  the  tableaux  the  night  of  the  representation.  When 
we  say  that  Arthur  had  destined  the  three  daughters  to  fill  up  a 
dark  background,  their  appearance  is  fuUy  described.  As  for  the 
brother,  it  was  a  pity  there  was  no  animal  piece  to  be  repre- 
sented, for,  with  his  long,  helpless  legs  and  sprawling  movements, 
he  would  have  made  an  excellent  young  hound  in  a  tableaux. 

The  femily  of  the  Ober  Tribunal  President  majestically  fol- 
lowed. He  was  a  large,  stout  man,  with  a  broad,  red  face,  and 
a  st^m  expression;  and  his  lady,  sharp,  angular,  and  cutting, 
hanging  on  the  preadent's  arm,  was  no  bad  symbol  of  the  sword 
of  justice.  Tw*©  sons  came  with  them,  much  dreaded  by  young 
ladies,  as  their  favorite  topics  of  conversation  were  the  most 
horrible  murders.  They  all  were  very  dignified,  their  heads  high 
in  the  air,  stiff  and  pompous  as  if  they  were  heading  the  proces- 
sion of  a  criminal  condemned  to  death. 

Fortunately,  close  behind  them  appeared  the  good-humored, 
jovial  face  of  a  Steuer  Rath,  with  three  daughters  and  two  sons, 
to  efiace  the  sinister  picture.  The  Steuer  Rath,  not  contented 
with  bowing  right  and  left,  declared  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  had 
been  all  morning  blinking  of  this  evening's  amusement,  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  assist,  but  he  hoped  nothing  under  an  Adonis 
or  an  Apollo  would  be  offered  to  him,  though  he  thought  he 
would  be  very  successful  in  a  Flemish  style  of  picture  as  a  Fiddler 
on  a  Tub. 

He  would  have  gone  on  with  this  good-humored  nonsense,  but 
at  this  moment  his  chief,  the  Ober  Steuer  Director,  appeared,  an 
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old,  respectable  gentleman,  with  several  orders  on  his  coat,  and 
three  pretty,  blooming  daughters,  at  sight  of  whom  Arthur,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  alone  in  the  window,  looking  annoyed, 
now  emei^d,  smiling. 

These  young  ladies  were  intended  to  appear  in  some  of  the 
chief  characters,  and  they  knew  they  could  justly  appropriate 
them.  They  bowed  condescendingly  to  their  hostess,  more  famil- 
iarly to  Marianne,  slightly  to  the  other  ladies,  and  as  to  the  young 
son  of  the  fierce  Ober  Tribunal  President  they  coolly  cut  him  dead. 

By  degrees  more  of  the  guests  arrived,  among  others  the  Bank 
President,  a  pale,  fat  man,  almost  bald,  with  very  black  teeth, 
and  very  rude,  self-sufficient  manners.  As  the  banker's  honored 
colleague,  the  hostess  distinguished  him  by  rising  &om  her  sofa 
and  placing  an  arm-chair  for  him,  on  which  he  sank  down  with- 
out noticing  the  rest  of  the  society,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
unfounded  than  his  pride  and  pretension. 

The  banker's  lady  now  proceeded  to  the  next  room,  to  receive 
that  class  of  guests  who  had  not  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the 
sacred  sanctuary  of  the  dignities. 

A  numerous  society  was  assembled  here,  and  fairer  flowers 
bloomed  on  this  lower  stratum  of  humanity  than  on  the  more 
lofty  summits  of  withered  vegetation. 

Here  were  young  merchants  and  their  wives,  the  pretty  daugh- 
ters of  various  officials,  all  laughing  and  chattering  and  merry, 
while  in  the  inner  apartment  only  a  few  grave  words  were  occa- 
sionally uttered.  But  there  were  constantly  passing  through  this 
room  rows  of  tall  pines  in  the  shape  of  B^erungs  and  Ober 
Regierungs'  wives,  and  stunted  firs,  and  rough  underwood,  the 
ancient  ladies  of  Greheime  Hof  Eathen,  who  were  obliged  to  crush 
through  the  green  leafy  luxuriance  of  this  ante-room  to  reach  the- 
lofty  heights  to  which  they  belonged. 

Arthur  looked  for  his  jfiiend  Dr.  F ,  but  he  had  not  yet 

arrived.     His  practice  was  very  extensive,  and  he  attended  first  to 
business  before  thinking  of  pleasure. 

As  it  was  now  past  three  o'clock,  the  banker's  lady  desired  that 
the  folding-doors  of  the  large  green  salon  should  be  thrown  open, 
and  the  crowd  thronged  in. 

G 
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The  young  people  hurried  to  the  easels  to  look  at  the  pictures 
placed  there,  almost  all  discovenng  some  part  exactly  suited  to 
themselves.  Some  were  modest,  in  so  far  that  they  considered 
some  particular  character  as  their  right,  but  the  greater  part 
thought  they  would  suit  any  figure,  in  any  tableau. 

Arthur  was  besieged  on  all  sides  to  declare  immediately  how 
be  had  apportioned  the  characters ;  but  he  was  wise  enough  to 
decline  doing  this.  He  said  he  meant  to  proceed  methodically, 
and  to  take  first  one  tableau,  calling  out  the  names,  and  then  to 
proceed  with  each  in  turn. 

This  plan  seemed  to  succeed  pretty  well,  though  not  without 
some  whispered  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  and 
considerable  discussion  among  the  other  ladies. 

Arthur  was  obliged  to  submit  to  placing  many  a  thin,  sallow 
Bathin  as  a  youthful  beauty,  while  really  lovely  young  girls  were 
in  the  background.  But  to  vent  his  spleen,  the  painter  indulged 
himself  in  various  whims. 

For  example,  he  gave  the  part  of  Holofemes  to  the  Ober 
Tribunal  President,  with  his  stem,  relentless  face,  apportioned 
Judas  Iscariot  to  the  Bank  Director,  and  formed  a  group  of  three 
proud  ladies  of  rank,  which  he  told  them  was  to  represent  three 
nymphs,  but  which,  in  truth,  was  the  three  Furies,  which  offended 
them  desperately  when  they  discovered  it. 

The  Decamerone  of  Winterhalter  was  now  to  be  performed. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sunny  picture,  representing  an  exquisite  garden 
in  Florence,  where,  beside  a  fountain,  are  reposing  seven  hand- 
some youthful  couples,  charmingly  grouped,  gazing  at  their  elected 
queen,  who  is  seated  rather  above  them,  her  beautiful  head 
wreathed  with  flowers. 

The  ladies  all  crowded  round  the  picture,  and  many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen also,  to  see  what  character  they  would  like  to  fill.  If  the 
wishes  of  all  present  had  been  satisfied,  the  picture  must  have  been 
represented  at  least  eight  times,  for  there  were  scarcely  any  ladies 
who  did  not  consider  themselves  qualified  at  least  to  represent  the 
queen.  The  only  exceptions  were  those  who  had  already  ap- 
peared in  various  tableaux,  and  some  old  ladies  whose  wh(^e  anx- 
iety was  transferred  to  their  daughters. 
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As  Arthur  had  shown  already  that  he  was  not  to  be  persuaded 
to  change  the  list  he  had  made,  several  provident  mothers  ap- 
pealed to  their  hostess  to  influence  her  son  in  favor  of  their  daugh- 
ters, which  placed  the  old  lady  in  considerable  difficulty,  as  there 
were  not  enough  figures  in  the  picture  to  satisfy  so  many  preten- 
sions. But  urged  by  her  grandee  friends,  Madame  Erichsen  at 
last  took  her  son  aside  and  insisted  on  his  acceding  to  the  wishes 
of  so  many  distinguished  persons,  and  at  once  consenting  to  name 
those  aristocratic  ladies  whom  she  had  selected  to  appear  in  the 
most  brilliant  tableau  of  the  evening — ^the  Decamerone. 

In  vain  were  Arthur's  remonstrances.  Mamma  raised  her 
head  aloft,  and  said,  in  a  few  but  decided  words,  that  she  had 
given  way  to  him  in  the  other  tableaux,  though  there  had  been 
much  she  could  have  desired  to  alter;  but  now  she  must  have 
her  wishes  complied  with — indeed,  she  might  say  her  commands 
— and  she  would  submit  to  no  opposition. 

Arthur  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  peculiar  smile  flitted 
over  his  countenance.  He  took  his  list  and  made  some  altera- 
tions in  it,  and  requested  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  give  him 
room  to  display  the  picture. 

Full  of  expectation,  all  drew  back.  The  young  painter  ar- 
ranged the  seats  on  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  after 
having  exchanged  a  few  words  with  his  mother,  he  said,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "The  Decamerone  is  my  mother's  favorite  picture,  so  she 
has  herself  named  those  who  are  to  appear  in  it." 

"  Excellent  I"  «  Charming !"  "  Ijb  will  be  a  superb  tableau !" 
and  similar  expressions  of  satisfaction  were  heard  from  those  no- 
ble ladies  who  had  been  so  violently  besi^ng  the  banker's  lady 
with  their  entreaties,  and  who  now  looked  especially  delighted. 
Those,  however,  who  had  remarked  this  by-play,  made  signs  to 
each  other,  shook  their  heads,  saying  it  was  easy  to  see  how  that 
had  been  arranged,  but  that  the  public  would  judge  for  themselves, 
and  with  all  due  impartiality,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  tableau. 

Arthur  began  to  read  aloud  the  names  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men ;  and  our  amiable  reader  may  take  our  word  for  the  fact, 
that  if  this  representation  of  the  Decamerone  was  not  very  lovely, 
at  all  events  it  was  very  fashionable. 
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As  to  the  gentlemen,  there  was  not  much  food  for  criticism,  al- 
though the  young  gawky  son  of  the  criminal  judge,  who  had  con- 
trived to  be  admitted,  looked  like  a  stuffed  stork  that  had  com- 
mitted suicide. 

The  ladies,  however,  who  now  came  forward  with  a  self-satis- 
fied air,  were  obliged  to  nm  the  gauntlet  of  some  very  sharp  re- 
marks. 

"  Two  daughters  of  the  Ober  Regierungs  Rath  von  D ." 

'<  Goodness !"  said  the  little  fat  daughter  of  the  Kanzlei  Rath, 
'^  Emilie  and  Augusta !  A  good  quantity  of  white  paint  will  be 
wanted  there !" 

"One  thing  is  lucky,"  said  another  lady;  "Emilie  is  sitting,  so 
no  one  will  see  her  back." 

"  She  is  certainly  rather  crooked,"  said  another. 

"  Do  you  call  that  being  rather  crooked?"  said  a  fourth.  "The 
corset-maker  assured  me  that  she  was  entirely  cased  in  iron,  and 
that,  were  it  not  so,  she  would  shut  up  like  a  penknife." 

"Fraulein  von  W f  said  Arthur. 

"  Ah !  the  ugly  niece  of  the  minister !" 

"  And  in  the  beautiful  Decamerone !" 

"  Florence  had  sad  times  then,"  said  a  voice,  malidouslj. 
"  Famine  and  sickness.     Pauline  will  represent  both  to  the  life." 

"  I  hope  1  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  this  tableau  will  be 
quite  frightful,"  said  the  Kanzlei  Rath's  daughter,  in  a  rage.  "  I 
make  no  pretensions  to  be  in  the  tableau  myself,  for  I  know  I  am 
no  beauty,"  said  she,  coquettishly ;  "  but  if  I  were  as  ugly  as 
Pauline,  I  would  most  certainly  decline  exhibiting  myself." 

Certainly  Pauline  did  not  bear  the  most  remote  resemblance  to 
any  of  the  feir  faces  in  Winterhalter's  picture,  but  she  was  the 
niece  of  the  minister  of  finance,  and  her  mother  a  full-blown, 
haughty  lady,  who  had  connections  at  court. 

A  fourth,  whom  the  painter  now  called,  pleased  as  little  as  the 
other  three ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  the  four  were  no  pleasing 
objects,  and  their  demerits  were  the  more  obvious  when  Arthur 
placed  the  two  handsome  daughters  of  the  Steuer  Rath  beside 
them,  who  were  both  very  lovely  girls. 

The  place  of  the  queen  alone  was  still  vacant.  '  Arthur  had 
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several  times  looked  round,  and  at  last  found  what  he  was  look- 
ing for.     It  was  a  fair,  lovely  creature,  who  was  leaning  on  the 

arm  of  her  husband,  Dr.  F .     They  were  in  a  retired  comer 

near  the  window,  and  were  conversing  with  the  Steuer  Director. 

The  searching  glance  of  Arthur  was  misinterpreted  by  several 
young  ladies,  who  considered  themselves  called  on  to  represent 
the  queen,  and  therefore  pushed  forward  conspicuously.  The 
Kanzlei  Eath's  fat  daughter  being  of  an  enterprising  nature,  leaned 
languishingly  on  a  tall,  thin  Hof  Kathin,  who  she  thought  formed 
a  favorable  contrast  to  herself,  and  said  to  Arthur,  in  opposition 
to  aU  her  former  criticisms : 

"  Oh !  what  an  enchanting  tableau  this  will  be !  But,  Herr 
Arthur,  you  have  such  talent!  You  know  so  well  how  to  ar- 
range every  one." 

But  Arthur  looked  in  another  direction,  and  made  a  friendly 

sign  to  Madame  F to  approach,  who,  however,  only  made  a 

graceful  negative  motion  with  her  hand,  shaking  her  head,  as  if 
to  say,  "  I  don't  belong  to  that  select  fashionable  circle." 

"Now  the  queen!"  said  Madame  Erichsen,  who  did  not  ob- 
serve the  sign  Arthur  had  made,  and  was  in  high  good-humor  at 
the  compliments  she  received  on  all  sides  about  her  talenf  in  ar- 
ranging a  tableau.     ' 

"Yes,  yes,  the  queen !"  repeated  anxiously  several  ladies,  look- 
ing at  Arthm",  who  passed  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  con- 
ducted the  resisting  Madame  F — —  to  her  raised  throne ! 

If  sevei-al  flashes  of  lightning  had  simultaneously  struck  the 

lady  of  the  house,  Frau  von  W ,  and  all  the  old  Bathinnen, 

their  faces  could  scarcely  have  been  more  distorted,  nor  could 
they  have  looked  more  horror-struck,  than  when  the  lovely  queen 
sank  gracefully  on  her  throne — every  inch  a  queen — and  looked 
down  at  her  subjects. 

The  groups  in  the  Decamerone  now  resembled  a  nosegay,  one 
ride  of  which  is  formed  of  the  most  blooming  fragrant  flowers, 
while  the  other  has  been  withered  by  the  icy  north  wind,  which 
not  only  has  allowed  no  flower  to  expand,  but  has  even  caused  the 
very  leaves  to  look  frost-bitten. 

Frau  von  W ^  who  first  recovered  her  presence  of  mind. 
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cast  an  indignant  glance  at  Madame  Erichsen,  then  sbrcigged  her 
shoulders  disdainfully,  and  said  to  her  daughter,  "  Mj  dear,  I  am 
sure  you  are  very  uncomfortably  placed." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  was  the  answer ;  "  it  is  a  very  fatiguing  posi- 
tion, and  I  can  not  possibly  remain  in  it  a  whole  evening." 

"  Then  I  beg  you  will  do  as  you  please,"  said  Arthur.  "  If 
you  really  find  it  too  fatiguing,  we  will  endeavor  to  replace  you." 

Then  Fraulein  von  W rose  and  went  to  her  mother,  say- 
ing so  loud  that  the  lady  of  the  house  could  hear  her,  "  That,  no 
one  can  expect  me  to  submit  to.  I  will  not  remain  beside  Frau 
Doctorin  F !" 

"  Yes,  to  sit  below  her,  too !"  said  her  mother,  angrily.  "  The 
rehearsal  is  nearly  over,"  continued  she,  coldly,  to  Madame  Erich- 
sen.  "  Permit  me  to  wish  you  good  evening."  So  she  rose,  made 
a  formal  bow,  and  swept  out  of  the  room  with  her  daughters, 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible. 

The  sisters  of  the  young  stuffed  stork  looked  at  each  other, 
and  moved  about  uneasily  on  their  seats ;  and  the  youth  himself 
sneered,  and  said  contemptuously,  <^  Indeed,  I  think  you  have  got 
very  bad  places." 

"  Oh  yes,  we  think  so  also,"  said  both  together ;  and  one  ma- 
liciously added,  "  We  don't  seem  in  our  proper  places  in  this  tab- 
leau." On  which  they  slowly  arose,  and  coolly  descended  from 
the  platform. 

Arthur  had  anticipated  all  this,  and,  to  prevent  any  striking 
chasm  in  his  arrangements,  he  had  quickly  supplied  Fraulein  von 

W ^'s  defalcation  by  substituting  the  little  fat  daughter  of  the 

Kanzlei  Eathin,  which,  however,  cost  .him  a  tender  glance  and 
pressure  of  the  hand  as  he  led  her  to  her  place. 

Doctor  F had,  in  the  mean  time,  drawn  near  with  the 

Ober  Steuer  Director,  and  both  had  observed  what  was  passing. 
The  doctor  bit  his  lips,  and  looked  with  some  anxiety  at  his  wife, 
who,  however,  responded  by  a  cheerful  smile. 

The  Ober  Steuer  Director  went  close  to  the  platform,  and  said 
to  his  daughters,  "  You  are  charmingly  placed ;  remain  qUiet,  and 
do  all  honor  to  this  beautiful  tableau."  A  remark  which  caused 
the  fair  queen  to  look  most  gratefully  at  him,  for  this  lady  had 
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too  much  susceptibility  of  feeling  not  instantly  to  obsenre  the 
shameful  rudeness  of  the  ladies  who  had  vacated  their  seats. 

And  now  the  fourth  withered  leaf  chosen  by  Madame  Erichsen 
also  fdl  out  of  the  bouquet,  and  followed  her  fa^onable  compan- 
ions' example,  all  complaining  bitterly  to  their  friends  of  the  af- 
front they  had  received.  Of  course  Arthur  quickly  supplied  their 
places  by  three  pretty  young  girls,  and  very  soon  the  yoimg  stork, 
who  was  seized  with  an  unpleasant  fit  of  coughing,  was  dismissed 
by  the  painter  with  a  look  he  perfectly  understood,  and  replaced 
by  a  tall,  handsome  young  man. 

The  tableau  was  now  so  perfect  and  so  beautiful,  that  when 
it  was  rehearsed  all  the  impartial  spectators  applauded  loudly. 

We  need  not  describe  to  our  reader  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
banker's  lady  during  this  trying  scene,  and  she  was  the  more  furi- 
ous because  she  was  obliged  to  retain  a  smiling  countenance. 

The  rehearsal  was  at  an  end.     Arthur  had  gone  away  with  Dr. 

F ,  and  his  mamma  shut  herself  up  in  her  boudcdr  to  think 

over  this  scandalous  scene. 


CHAPTER  XXrS. 

THE  FOX  TAVERN. 


Otjr  courteous  reader  may  remember  that  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter we  led  him  into  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  where,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  large  fruit-market,  the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town,  was 
a  group  of  old  massive  houses,  which,  with  its  numerous  doors  into 
different  streets,  formed  very  secure  comers  of  refuge  for  aU  those 
who  wished  to  avoid  observation,  and  to  escape  the  watch&l  eyes 
of  the  police. 

This  building  formerly  stood  alone,  but  by  degrees  various  sin- 
'^lar-looking  houses  had  been  added  to  it.  Passages  had  been 
made,  walls  pierced  through,  courts  vaulted  over,  and  the  dwell- 
ings so  strangely  and  mysteriously  united,  that  the  interior  form- 
ed a  perfect  labyrinth,  to  which  the  ingress  and  ^ress  was  no 
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easy  matter  for  the  uninitiated  to  discover — indeed,  in  some  parts 
of  the  building,  utterly  impossible.  Here  were  outlets  to  a  dark 
court  where  there  were  many  doors,  and  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  even  if  followed  by  the  police,  and  being  only 
a  few  steps  in  advance,  quickly  vanished  and  returned  to  the  tav- 
ern by  a  secret  passage,  while  the  police  were  busily  searching 
outside. 

The  regular  doors  in  the  various  streets  were  also  numerous,  and 
though  they  were  all  well  known,  and  it  would  not  have  been  dif- 
ficult, in  case  of  a  search  being  necessary,  to  invest  them  all — 
which  had  indeed  been  frequently  done — ^yet  the  most  experienced 
police-officers  shrugged  their  shoulders  on  such  occasions,  and  said 
it  was  useless  trouUe,  as  they  felt  convinced  there  were  secret 
modes  of  escape  through  neighboring  cellars  and  lofts,  and  hidden 
doors  which  defied  all  discovery. 

Of  course  the  authorities  had  free  entrance  into  this  building, 
and  could  perform  the  duties  of  their  calling  there  whenever  they 
thought  fit  to  do  so. 

A  number  of  fiunilies  lived  here,  of  various  professions ;  indeed, 
on  the  ground-floor,  in  one  part,  there  were  some  handsome  shops, 
as  well  as  workshops  of  blacksmiths,  saddlers,  coachmakers,  etc. 
The  police  were  in  possession  of  an  admirably  correct  plan  of  the 
building,  which  it  had  been  at  one  time  considered  necessary  to 
have  executed  by  the  city  architect,  in  which  all  the  families  who 
lived  in  the  building  were  named,  where  they  resided,  how  many 
rooms  they  inhabited,  and  it  was  strictly  enjoined  that  any  new 
doors  or  outlets  of  any  kind  should  be  immediately  made  known 
to  the  police. 

Though  in  this  way  the  whole  locality  of  the  Fuchsbau  ap- 
peared clear  and  distinct,  yet  it  was,  as  we  before  said,  a  regular 
den  of  robbers,  and  swarmed  with  thieves,  vagabonds,  and  every 
possible  bad  character,  and  their  numerous  agents  of  every  kind. 
How  often,  on  strong  suspicion,  had  a  sudden  search  been  insti- 
tuted without  any  one  having  ever  been  discovered!  The  best- 
founded  suspicion  had  never  been  justified ;  therefore  the  officers 
of  justice  had  as  yet  discovered  no  sufficient  grounds  to  put  into 
execution  the  project,  often  formed,  of  cither  entirely  pulling  down 
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the  Fnchsbau,  or  of  restoring  it  as  it  formerly  was,  hy  destroying 
the  adjacent  buildings,  with  their  many  mysterious  stairs,  and  lab- 
yrinths, and  passages — a  proposal  which  was  only  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  pulling  down  one 
part  without  injuring  the  larger  building. 

The  whole  fabric  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fuchsbau ;  a 
particular  part  of  it,  however,  was  called  the  Fox  Tavern,  and  we 
will  now  conduct  the  reader  invisibly  into  these  secluded  apart- 
ments, which  we  can  accomplish  without  danger,  whereas,  if  he 
appeared  there  in  reality,  dressed  as  a  gentleman,  he  would  be  no 
very  welcome  guest. 

The  weather  is  wet,  cold,  and  disagreeable ;  snow,  wind,  and 
rain  contend  with  each  other  through  the  narrow  passage  in  front, 
which  our  reader  may  remember,  and  the  storm  vents  its  rage  on 
an  bid  lantern  with  rusty  chains  which  hangs  from  the  centre  of 
the  vaulted  passage,  and  creaks  as  it  is  rocked  hither  and  thither 
by  the  rush  of  wind. 

In  this  passage  we  find  the  same  grated  iron  door  we  already 
are  acquainted  with,  constructed  of  heavy  bars,  closed  by  a  very 
solid  patent  lock,  and  furnished  with  bolts,  which,  when  pushed 
in,  fall  into  their  iron  sockets,  and  can  only  be  drawn  back  by  a 
peculiar  apparatus.  A  small  winding  stone  staircase  begins  be- 
hind this  door,  which  leads  to  one  solitary,  fast-closed  door  above ; 
then  conies  a  vaulted  passage,  lighted  by  gas,  which  contains  many 
doors. 

We  will  now  noiselessly  enter  by  one  of  these,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  large  apartment,  with  walls  and  roof  of  brown  wooden 
panels,  and  an  iron  stove.  The  furniture  consists  of  some  long 
heavy  tables  and  benches  of  oak.  Glasses  and  bottles  of  all  sorts 
are  kept  in  an  oak  press  in  the  comer. 

Near  this  there  is  an  old  arm-chair,  in  which  a  little  withered 
woman  is  seated,  who  has  her  hands  crossed  on  her  lap,  and  who 
is  the  portress.  She  seems  to  be  carelessly  staring  at  vacancy,  but 
a  keen  observer  would  see  that  her  small  bright  eyes  are  restlessly 
moving  under  her  gray  bushy  eyebrows.  A  large  shaggy  dog  is 
lying  at  her  feet,  and  beside  her,  between  the  press  in  the  comer 
and  the  wall,  are  suspended  several  bell-pulls  with  strong  wires ; 

G2 
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but  these  objects  are  not  quite  so  harmless  as  they  appear,  and 
the  safety  of  the  house  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  them.  By 
puUing  one,  a  sign  is  given  to  the  house  porter  to  open  or  shut 
the  door ;  another  is  a  kind  of  telegraph,  which  communicates  by 
certain  signs  with  the  adjacent  rooms ;  a  third  is  attached  to  an 
alarm-bell  for  the  house ;  and  the  fourth  conmiands  the  gas  pipes, 
and  by  pulling  it  the  whole  building  can  be  in  a  moment  plunged 
into  entu'e  darkness. 

The  room  we  are  describing  is  pot  only  the  public  room  of  the 
tavern,  but  the  porter's  lodge  for  the  other  houses,  and  the  old 
woman,  a  cunning,  hardened,  artful  creature,  has  been  carefully 
selected  as  portress.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  better, 
for  she  had  herself  passed  through  every  gradation  of  a  thief's  life, 
and  whether  in  sharing  booty  or  in  selling  stolen  goods,  few  indeed 
could  overreach  her. 

There  were  four  men  seated  at  one  of  the  long  tables,  three  of 
whom  were  engaged  in  eager  conversation,  but  the  fom*th  leaned 
hils  head  on  the  wall,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep. 

The  latter  was  a  tall  man,  above  thirty,  with  regular  feat- 
ures, black  hair,  and  a  carefully-trimmed  thick  black  beard.  His 
dress,  on  the  contrary,  was  shabby  and  torn ;  he  wore  a  thread- 
bare gray  shooting-jacket,  fastened  in  front  by  the  only  button  leflt 
on  it,  black  tattered  trowsers,  and,  as  his  feet  were  placed  on  the 
bench  opposite  to  him,  it  was  evident  his  boots  were  also  in  a  mis- 
erable condition. 

The  three  others  were  seated  a  little  farther  off;  one  with  curly, 
reddish  hair,  had  both  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  was  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hands.  He  had  a  fet,  jolly  face,  which,  however, 
-  as  well  as  his  nose,  was  exceedingly  red.  He  was  plainly  but  re- 
spectably dressed.  The  second  leaned  forward,  and  was  dressed 
with  a  kind  of  shabby  gentility;  he  had  a  thin,  emaciated  face, 
and  was  smoking  a  cigar. 

The  third  had  evidently  been  relating  something,  as  he  was  lean* 
ing  forward  and  gesticulating.  This  man,  though  the  best  dressed 
of  them  all — ^for  he  wore  a  well-made  respectable  livery — ^had  the 
worst  expression;  indeed,  his  countenance  was  most  repulsive. 
He  was  almost  bald,  and  he  had  carefully  combed  his  hair  for- 
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ward  to  hide  thiB  as  much  as  possible;  he  squinted,  and  had  a 
stupid,  cunning  simper  on  his  face. 

Opposite  these  men,  ahnost  behind  the  stove,  there  were  two 
women,  whose  profession  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  for  beside  one 
a  harp  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  on  the  bench  between 
them  was  a  guitar  with  a  faded  ribbon.  There  were  two  bim- 
dles  on  the  table,  and  a  dish,  from  which  the  girls  had  been 
eating  soup.  They  were  of  different  ages,  and  very  unlike  in  ap- 
pearance. 

The  one  might  be  about  thirty,  while  the  other  did  not  look 
more  than  nineteen.  The  elder  girl  appeared  to  be  one  of  those 
creatures  full  of  levity  and  recklessness,  who  occupy  themselves 
with  their  music  so  long  as  they  have  an  audience,  and  then  are 
ready  to  enter  into  conversation  with  any  one.  She  had  on  a 
red  checked  woolen  gown,  made  so  as  to  display  her  throat  and 
round  arms.  Her  face  was  sunburnt,  and  had  a  bold,  daring  ex- 
pression; she  had  very  red,  thick  lips,  white  teeth,  and  dark, 
flashing  eyes.  She  wore  her  hair  in  two  thick  plaits  wound  round 
her  head. 

The  other  was  a  sUght,  deHcate-looking  girl,  with  a  pale  face 
and  feir  hair.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  her  blue  ^es,  for  they 
were  generally  cast  down.  Her  expression  was  that  of  modesty, 
bashfulness,  and  timidity.  She  did  not  appear  at  all  at  her  ease 
in  the  present  society,  for  when  she  did  rarely  cast  a  hasty  glance 
at  ^e  men  near  her,  the  color  rushed  to  her  pale  cheeks,  and  if  any 
of  them  looked  at  her  she  evidently  shrank  back  in  terror. 

The  man  in  livery  lifted  his  glass,  and  after  draining  it  he  turn- 
ed his  head  to  the  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  sleeping  in  her 
arm-chair. 

"  Halloa,  there !   Wine,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  empty  bottle. 

"  Money  first,"  said  the  old  woman,  without  moving.    • 

"  Money !"  said  the  other,  with  a  forced  laugh.  "  I  have  none 
left.  You  may  chalk  it  up  against  me,  or  you  may  treat  me  to 
it ;  it  would  be  only  fair  when  we  all  pay  so  high." 

*'  If  you  give  me  money  I  will  give  you  wine,"  answered  the 
old  woman,  coolly. 

"  I  tell  you  again,  I  have  not  a  single  kreuzer." 
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'^And  thirst  enough  to  spend  many  golden/'  said  the  man 
with  red  hair. 

"I  am  quite  in  earnest,"  continued  the  man  in  livery,  "in 
saying  you  are  to  put  it  down  to  my  score.  I  suppose  you  give 
credit  in  the  house  !" 

"You  have  no  more  credit,  at  all  events,  here,"  said  the  old 
woman,  with  a  sneer;  "besides,  you  have  drunk  more  than 
enough  ahready,  and  you  had  best  go  home." 

"  So  you  want  to  send  me  home,"  said  he,  angrily.  ".I  have  a 
great  mind  to  stay  here  all  night,  and  the  harp  girl  shall  play  for  me." 

"  Come,  I  will  give  you  a  glass,"  said  the  man  in  the  black  coat, 
taking  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth.  "  You  are  a  poor  devil  in  spite 
of  your  smart  liveiy.    I  should  not  like  to  be  in  your  shoes." 

"  Bah !  and  why  not  t  On  account  of  that  unlucky  stab  vvdth 
the  knife  r 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?"  said  the  shabby-genteel  man. 

The  other  looked  at  him  as  if  to  ask,  "May  I  trust  youl" 
However,  he  continued,  "  It  is  pretty  well  known,  so  it  would  be 
no  good  denying  it.  You  all  know  that  Thomas,  Black  John, 
and  I  broke  into  a  house  in  the  suburbs." 

"  Your  master's  house  V  said  one,  laughing. 

"  But  not  in  his  livery,  surely  ?"  stud  the  other. 

"  Leave  off  your  bad  jokes.  At  all  events,  we  did  break  in — 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  called  breaking  in,  for  I  had  first  shoved 
back  the  bolts,  and  all  succeeded  to  a  wish.  We  took  a  quantity 
of  silver  plate  and  a  sum  of  money,  after  we  had  first  bound  the 
old  man,  and  we  got  off  safe." 

"  You  should  have  been  satisfied  with  that,"  said  the  red-haired 
man.     "  Why  did  you  go  back  f 

"  Only  to  see  if  we  had  bound  him  securely ;  no  unnecessary 
precaution,  for  he  had  got  his  right  hand  loose,  and  was  just  going 
to  pull  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth,  so  I  gave  him  a  stab  with  my 
knife." 

"  False !  false !"  said  the  man  in  the  black  coat,  blowing  away 
the  fumes  of  his  cigar.  "  He  was  found  next  m<»:ning  fast  bound 
and  gagged,  and  the  newspapers  particularly  dwelt  on  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  the  robbers." 
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**  Do  you  hear  ?"  said  the  red-haired  man ;  "  wanton  cruelty — 
nothing  enrages  der  Herr  so  much!" 

"  What  Herr,  pray  f '  said  the  other,  contemptuously. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  other,  "  beware.  Here  the  walls  have 
ears." 

'^What  care  I?  Have  I  become  a  thief  and  a  murderer  to 
sul»nit  to  be  lectured  f 

"You  have  drunk  too  much,"  rejoined  the  man  in  the  black 
coat.  *il  will  give  you  a  good  piece  of  advice :  go  straight  home, 
and  if  for  once  you  have  any  sense,  don't  show  yourself  in  the 
Fucbsbau  for  the  next  four  weeks,  at  all  events." 

"That  will  be  of  little  use,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  "if  Ac 
wants  to  find  you ;  and  I  rather  supect  he  has  his  eyes  on  you." 

"Never  mind!  I  will  stay  here  and  drink,  and  if  you  won't 
trust  me,"  said  he  to  the  old  woman,  striking  his  clenched  hand 
violently  on  the  table,  "there  is  mj  watch  in  pawn.  I  will  re- 
deem it  to-morrow." 

He  then  rose  to  go  to  the  old  woman,  who  had  not  answered 
him  a  syllable.  As  he  passed  the  stove  near  which  the  two  girls 
were  seated,  he  remained  standing,  and  said,  laughing,  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  eldest,  "  I  am  pawning  my  watch  to  stay  with  you." 

The  girl  crossed  her  arms  and  gave  him  a  bold,  contemptuous 
look. 

"Come,  come,"  said  he,  involuntarily  stepping  back,  "don't 
bite  me.     Will  you  never  become  tame  and  obliging  1" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  girl,  laughing,  "  toward  any  one  that  takes 
my  fancy ;  but  not  to  a  miserable  wretch  like  you." 

"  m  tell  you  what,"  answered  he ;  "  what's  the  use  of  plaguing 
one's  self  with  dry  wood  when  green  is  beside  itt  Make  room 
for  me ;'!  choose  to  talk  to  the  young  girl  there.  Make  room !" 
said  he,  more  furiously. 

The  oldest  of  the  girls,  who  knew  very  well  that  any  ill-usage 
she  might  meet  with  here  would  not  be  much  attended  to,  partic- 
ularly as  none  of  her  friends  and  protectors  chanced  to  be  in  the 
room,  moved  reluctantly  aside,  and  let  the  man  sit  down  between 
them. 

The  younger  one,  however,  seized  her  arm  convulsively,  and 
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clinging  to  her,  implored  her  in  a  low  voice,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
not  to  leave  her  in  the  power  of  such  a  dreadM  man. 

"  Why  she,  too,  won't  speak  to  me.  When  you  come  here,  my 
girl,  you  are  not  supposed  to  be  coy ;  you  can't  alter  the  laws  of 
the  house." 

The  young  girl  looked  with  an  eager,  imploring  &ice  at  her 
companion,  as  if  to  say,  "  Is  it  true  ^  Am  I  indeed  in  the  power 
of  any  one  who  chooses  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  me  1" 

It  was  a  look  full  of  horror,  grief,  and  misery.  She  opened  her 
lips,  but  no  sound  came,  and  large  tears  rolled  over  her  pale  cheeks. 

The  footman  was  pushing  away  the  bench  to  sit  down  beside 
his  prey,  when  he  felt  some  one  clap  him  on  the  shoulder.  He 
turned,  and  saw  the  man  in  the  black  coat  standing  behind  him ; 
he  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  said,  in  a  civil  tone, 

<^Let  her  alone,  Jacob.  Mam'selle  and  I  are  old  acquaint- 
ances.    Are  we  not,  mam'selle  f 

The  poor  girl,  whose  protector  seemed  to  her  quite  as  much  to 
be  dreaded  as  her  persecutor,  looked  up,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  answer. 

"  Say  '  Yes  I' "  whispered  Nanette  to  her ;  "  it  will  be  so  much 
time  gained." 

"  Come,  my  child,"  said  the  shabby-genteel  man  in  the  black 
coat,  "  tell  him  you  prefer  me.  I  think  no  girl  could  hesitate  to 
say  that." 

As  her  companion  again  gave  her  a  push,  the  poor  creature  ut- 
tered a  faint  "  Yes,"  while  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  face,  and 
she  hung  down  her  head. 

^  There,  you  hear,"  said  her  new  protector  to  the  footman ;  "  let 
the  girl  alone.  If  you  don't,  though  I  know  any  rows  here  are 
dangerous,  still  I  will  break  your  ribs  in  a  minute  if  you  plague 
her." 

"  Not  worth  while  for  such  goods,"  said  the  other.  And  affect- 
ing to  take  the  thing  as  a  joke,  he  returned  to  his  former  seat. 

The  girls  remained  sitting  beside  each  other.  Nanette  had 
placed  her  hands  on  the  table,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  at  some 
rings  on  her  fingers,  but,  in  reality,  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 
In  a  little  while  the  younger  girl  asked  her,  in  a  whisper,  if  they 
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could  not  go  to  bed,  for  she  was  so  dreadfuUy  tired.  Nanette 
raised  hei'self  from  her  reverie,  and  on  the  question  being  repeat- 
ed, she  answered,  "  Have  you  any  money  f 

"I  have  still  got  two  gulden,"  said  the  girl,  "and  I  will  give 
them  gladly  to  be  alone  with  you." 

"  Tm  sure  I  would  like  it  better  than  sitting  on  this  bench,'* 
answered  Nanette ;  "  and  then  we  can  have  a  little  chat  together." 

So  she  rose,  and  going  up  to  the  old  woman  she  whispered  a 
few  words  to  her.  The  latter  took  out  of  her  press  a  large  key 
and  a  tin  candlestick  with  a  tallow  candle  in  it,  and  gave  them  to 
the  girls,  but  not  till  she  had  stretched  out  her  bony  hand  and 
received  some  money  from  them. 

Nanette  took  up  her  harp  and  her  bundle,  and  the  other  girl 
her  guitar,  and  then  both  left  the  room. 

The  man  in  the  black  coat  turned  his  head. 

"  What  number  1"  said  he  to  the  old  woman. 

"  Twenty-four,"  answered  she.  When  he  nodded  and  resumed 
his  cigar. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

STORIES  OF  SLAVES. 


Both  girls,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  along  the  passage  till 
they  reached  a  door  behind  which  there  was  a  winding  stair. 
Nanette,  who  seemed  quite  at  home  here,  went  up  first,  and  her 
companion  followed  her  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  tallow  can- 
dle up  the  stair  and  then  along  another  passage,  down  a  few  steps, 
and  they  were  at  No.  24. 

This  was  a  large  bare  apartment,'  vnth  one  broken  table  and  a 
couple  of  rickety  chairs,  a  camp  bed  with  a  straw  ticking  and  a 
woolen  mattress,  on  which  a  thick  coverlet  was  spread.  No 
sheets  were  to  be  seen.  The  room  had  two  windows;  several 
panes  of  glass  were  broken  in  one,  through  which  the  wind  rush- 
ed, and  rain  and  snow  had  formed  quite  a  pond  on  the  floor. 

"  So  here  we  are  lib  our  apartment,"  said  Nanette ;  "  I  can 
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not  say  it  looks  very  temptiDg,  but  I  have  slept  in  worse,  and 
perhaps  you  too  f 

"I  never  did,"  said  the  other,  letting  her  guitar  sink  down  on 
the  ground,  and  looking  all  round  the  gloomy  room,  shivering; 
"  but  as  God  wills !" 

"My  dear,"  said  Nanette,  laughing,  "I  begin  to  believe  you 
are  an  enchanted  princess.  Indeed  I  thought  so  this  evening 
when  you  joined  me  in  the  bam.  I  was  quite  startled ;  but  you 
must  admit  that  I  was  not  inquisitive,  for  I  neither  asked  you 
why  you  came  nor  whence  you  came,  nor  why  you  looked  so  anx- 
ious and  so  terrified." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  the  other,  "  and  I  thank  you  heartily 
for  it.  You  have  saved  me;  but  am  I  safe  in  this  house t"  said 
she,  shaking  her  head  disconsolately. 

"  Before  I  can  tell  you  if  you  are  safe  here,"  answered  Nanette, 
"  I  must  first  know  what  you  fear.  When  you  came  to  me  to-day 
your  grief  and  terror  touched  me,  and  fortunately  I  could  help  you. 
My  companion,  Agnes,  had  run  away  from  me  with  all  our  earn- 
ings, leaving  me,  however,  her  guitar,  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, our  passports,  and  under  their  protection  we  may  travel 
together.  I  soon  saw  you  knew  nothing  of  music,  nor  does  your 
dress  look  as  if  you  were  prepared  for  a  long  journey,  so  I  think 
you  must  have  run  away." 

The  other  bowed  her  head  and  shuddered,  perhaps  from  think-  . 
ing  of  the  past,  perhaps  because  the  wind  at  this  moment  rushed 
in  with  violence  through  the  broken  window. 

"You  are  shivering  with  cold,"  said  Nanette;  "I  advise  you 
to  lie  down  on  the  bed  under  the  coverlet,  and  when  you  are 
warmer  tell  me  what  you  choose  of  your  story.  I  always  feel 
interested  in  people's  sorrows — ^and  I  don't  think  you  have  any 
thing  of  happiness  to  tell  me." 
'  "  Can  we  not  fiisten  the  door  1"  said  the  young  girl,  apprehen- 
sively ;  "  I  see  no  bolt." 

"There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  here,"  said  Nanette;  "it  is 
against  the  rules  of  the  house  to  fasten  the  door,  and  is  therefore 
not  permitted  in  the  rooms  they  give  us." 

The  other  clasped  her  hands  and  look^  at  her  companion  in 
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evident  fear;  then  sighing  heavily,  she  lay  down  on  the  bed,  as 
she  was  as  cold  as  ice,  and  stretched  herself  on  the  mattress  in 
her  clothes  nnder  the  woolen  coverlet.  Nanette  took  a  chair  and 
dragged  it  to  the  side  of  the  miserable  couch,  and  seated  herself 
so  that  she  could  rest  her  head  and  shoulders  on  the  bed  also, 
drawing  part  of  the  coverlet  over  her. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "  where  do  you  come  from?  that  is,  if  you 
choose  to  intrust  me  with  your  secret." 

"  It  is  only  a  terrible  misfortune,  but  no  secret,"  answered  the 

girl.     "  I  come  from  the  town  of  N ,  where  I  was  bom  and 

educated." 

"  By  your  parents  1" 

"  Only  till  I  was  ten  years  old,  when  they  both  died.  A  dis- 
tant relation  then  took  charge  of  me ;  she  had  no  children,  so  I 
remained  with  her.  She  taught  me  to  knit,  and  sew,  and  such 
things,  and  thus  rendered  me  fit  for  a  situation  at  sixteen." 

"  So  you  went  into  service  ?" 

"Yes,  in  the  house  of  a  young  merchant,  who  had  an  elderly 
wife  and  an  only  child." 

"  Your  relation  did  not  choose  wisely  for  you." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent,  pious 
young  man ;  no  one  expressed  himself  more  devoutly,  and  no  one 
went  more  regularly  to  church." 

"  They  are  often  the  worst,"  said  Nanette. 

"Yes,  indeed,  he  proved  bad  enough,"  continued  the  young  girl, 
sorrowfully ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  I  felt  no 
suspicion  whatever  of  his  intentions.  Ah!  I  was  so  fond  of  his 
child,  a  dear  little  girl,  who  was  equally  fond  of  me,  and  he  seemed 
pleased  when  he  saw  me  attach  myself  to  the  child.  His  wife  was 
in  bad  health,  and  this  summer  she  made  a  journey  to  the  baths." 

"  Then  were  you  left  alone  with  him  in  the  house  t" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  in  a  low  voice.  "  At  first  I  thought  no 
evil.  I  did  net  mind  his  being  often  in  the  room  when  I  was 
with  the  child,  especially  as  he  used  to  talk  so  gravely  and  in- 
structively as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  that  men  were  so 
evil-minded  and  full  of  deceit  and  cunning,  and  that  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  an  asylum  in  a  respectable  house,  and  a  faithful 
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&iend  to  watdi  oyer  me.  At  last,"  said  the  girl,  shaddering,  ^^  I 
found  out  his  wickedness  and  hypocrisy,  but  not  till  after  I  had 
been  a  year  in  his  service,  and  only  two  days  ago.  His  wife  had 
gone  to  visit  her  relations,  and  one  evening  he  came  to  me  and 
unmasked  his  designs." 

"  The  result  I  can  imagine,"  said  Nanette,  crushing  the  cover- 
let in  her  hand.  '<  You  were  a  poor  helpless  creature,  and  could 
not  defend  yourself." 

"Oh  yes!"  said  the  other,  eagerly,  "I  had  spirit  and  courage 
to  tell  him  my  abhorrence  of  his  vileness ;  and  that  was  my  de- 
struction. He  said  he  would  give  me  half  an  hour  to  reflect  if  I 
would  listen  to  him,  and  if  not,  he  would  crush  me  like  a  worm ; 
that  he  was  a  man  of  respectability,  and  I  a  poor,  defenseless 
creature — ^his  slave;  and  I  ought  to  feel  veiy  grateful  that  he 
deigned  to  cast  his  eyes  on  me.  If  I  wished  ever  to  enjoy  happi- 
ness again,  I  was  to  leave  my  door  open.  But  I  would  not  do 
so ;  I  shut  the  door,  and  bolted  it." 

"  I  suppose  you  had  a  lover  t"  asked  Nanette,  smiling.  "  You 
certainly  must  have  had  one!" 

"How  could  you  know  that!"  asked  the  startled  girl.  Then 
she  buried  her  head  despairingly  on  the  coarse  pillow,  and  answer- 
ed:  "  Yes,  I  had  one ;  but  I  have  lost  him,  and  every  thing  else 
in  this  world."  She  raised  herself  in  bed,  and,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  said :  "  You  can  not  guess  the  dreadful  circumstances  that 
ensued.  Next  morning  I  was  turned  out  of  the  house.  My 
master  said  I  was  a  thief  I  How  he  managed  it  I  don't  know ; 
but  when  I  returned  fix)m  walking  with  the  child,  I  found  him 
with  the  cook  in  my  room.  I  was  desired  to  open  my  trunks, 
and  there  were  found  all  sorts  of  valuables ;  but  who  placed  them 
in  the  trunks  Grod  knows — ^but  I  never  did." 

At  these  words  Nanette  turned  slowly,  and  looked  steadily  at 
her  companion,  with  a  long,  searching  glance.  She  then  shook 
her  head,  and  said,  bitterly :  "  And  the  police  I  But  what  need 
I  ask?  I  know  them.  What  are  poor  creatures  like  us  made 
for  but  to  be  trampled  on,  when  such  a  pious  Christian  accuses 
us,  and  when  appearances  are  against  us  I  But  go  on.  Did  they 
put  you  in  jail  I" 
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"  They  wished  to  do  so,"  said  the  girl,  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  "  but  my  master's  book-keeper  begged  me  off." 

«Ah!  the  book-keeper  I" 

"  So  they  contented  themselves  with  turning  me  out  of  the 
house,  and  warning  me  never  to  return.  Oh  I  that  was  the  most 
terrible  moment  of  all.  I  had  to  pack  up  a  bundle  with  my  few 
clothes,  and,  as  I  would  not  go  out  at  the  front  door,  for  there 
were  evil-disposed  people  there  waiting  for  me  who  had  heard 
the  story,  the  book-keeper  opened  the  garden  door  for  me  which 
led  to  the  fields.  Li  my  despair  I  seized  hold  of  the  thorn  hedge 
so  violently  that  my  hands  were  injured,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
fell  (Ml  the  snow ;  then  I  looked  up  at  the  gray,  wintry  sky,  and 
at  the  white,  white,  monotonous  fields  of  snow  spread  out  on 
.every  side.  Nothing  living  was  to  be  seen  but  a  flight  of  ravens, 
who  flew  croaking  above  the  fields. 

" '  Henrietta,'  said  the  book-keeper,  *  there  lies  your  way,  and 
though  you  have  sinned  grievously,  He  who  feeds  the  ravens  and 
adorns  the  lilies  of  the  field  will  have  compassion  on  you.'  " 

<^  I  suppose  he  was  as  pious  as  his  master  f  said  Nanette,  with 
a  sneer. 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  "he  was  a  truly  religious,  good  young 
man.  He  turned  to  leave  me,  but  I  implored  him  to  listen  to 
me,  and  endeavored,  though  in  a  confused  way,  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  but  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  said, 

"  *  Henrietta,  don't  add  to  your  crime  by  such  falsehood  cuid 
calumny.  I  know  my  master  well.  He  is  good  and  upright,  and 
so  kind-hearted  he  could  harm  no  one.' 

"  On  hearing  these  words  I  rushed  away,  saying,  *  I  can  not 
survive  this  shame  I'  But,"  concluded  the  poor  girl,  "  I  did  sur^ 
vive  it,  for  I  had  not  courage  to  make  away  with  myself,  and 
when  I  came  to  a  river  where  the  blocks  of  ice  were  rushing  about, 
I  shuddered,  and  hastened  away  from  its  banks.  I  went  on  and 
on  till  the  evening,  and  then  I  came  to  the  open  bam  where  I 
found  you."    ' 

"  Yours  is  no  uncommon  slave  tale,"  said  the  harp  girl ;  "  I 
have  heard  dozens  of  the  same  kind ;  and  if  you  choose  to  hear 
my  history,  you  shall  have  it,  though  mine  is  rather  differait. 
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"  Look  at  me,"  continued  she,  raising  herself,  "  I  don't  look 
like  a  person  to  suffer  patiently.  We  were  four  sisters,  who  were 
left  orphans.  When  our  father  died,  we  lived  in  two  miserable 
garrets  where  not  a  single  thing  was  our  own.  We  were  four 
handsome  girls — ^I  may  say  that  now  without  vanity,  for  it  is  a 
long  time  ago.  We  held  a  family  council  with  an  old  aunt,  who 
assured  us,  if  we  were  industrious  and  chose  to  work,  we  could 
not  fail  to  do  well,  and  she  exhorted  us  to  remain  always  vir- 
tuous. 

"But  it  was  fine  talking:  I  fear  virtue  is  too  often  reserved 
for  the  rich  and  high  bom.  As  for  us  poor  creatures,  every  one 
into  whose  power  we  chance  to  fall  thinks  that,  in  return  for 
actual  food,  we  belong  as  much  to  him,  body  and  soul,  as  if  he 
had  purchased  us  in  the  slave-market.  Those  who  employ  us. 
look  on  us  all  in  that  light.  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  such  a  ruth- 
less man,  and  not  long  after  I  entered  the  manufactory,  my  mas- 
ter disclosed  his  evil  intentions.  My  companions  were  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  by  seeing  me  giving  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear. 
Many  of  these  unhappy  girls  had  been  sold  to  their  master  by 
their  parents  without  mercy,  and  when  they  wished  even,  poor 
things !  to  act  virtuously,  their  own  parents  were  often  the  first 
to  persuade  them  to  vice.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  harder  slavery 
than  thdt  of  thousands  of  poor  creatures  like  ourselves — slavery 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Hard  work,  scarcely  daily  bread, 
only  sufficient  to  prevent  actual  starvation,  cruel  treatment  of 
every  kind,  both  bodily  and  mental,  and  then  we  are  cast  aside 
when  there  is  nothing  more  left  to  ruin. 

"  If  any  one  speaks  of  slave  traffic,  let  one  of  us  relate  her  his- 
tory truly,  that  would  make  a  fine  book;  it  would  make  any 
one's  hair  stand  on  end. 

"  Of  course  I  left  the  manufactory  the  very  day  I  quarreled 
with  the  master.  A  young  music  teacher  with  whom  I  had  be- 
come acquainted  discovered  thai  I  had  a  good  voice  and  a  good 
ear ;  he  instructed  me  for  some*  time,  and  then  I  got  a  situation 
as  one  of  the  chorus  singers  at  the  theatre. 

"  But  this  was  a  slave-market  as  much  as  the  manufactory — 
worse,  indeed,  for  there  we  had  only  one  master,  here  there  were 
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many ;  and,  of  coarse,  so  young  a  singer  as  I  was  dared  not  have 
a  will  of  her  own  if  she  wished  to  have  the  smallest  prospect  of 
success— or  at  least  sufficient  success  to  keep  her  from  starvation. 

*'  The  manager  himself  was  very  gracious  to  me ;  his  brother, 
the  first  tenor  singer,  offered  to  teach  me  to  perfect  my  voice/  he 
said,  and  then  he  made  love  to  me.  At  first  I  repulsed  all  these 
people  indignantly,  and  thought  that  if  I  worked  hard,  cultivated 
my  voice,  and  never  came  too  late,  no  more  could  be  required  of 
me.  In  spite  of  all  my  bitter  experience,  I  was  not  yet  brought 
■to  see  that  we  are  a  class  of  creatures  who  must  sell  themselves 
to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

"  There  was,  however,  in  that  theatre  a  respectable  old  woman, 
who  acted  the  parts  of  ladies  of  quality,  and  sometimes  prompted 
— a  very  practical  person.  I  think  I  see  her  now  before  me, 
with  her  thick  red  checked  shawl,  a  large  bag  on  her  arm,  in 
which  she  carried  books  and  fruit ;  she  had  gold  spectacles  and  a 
snuff-box,  which  she  had  constantly  in  her  hand.  She  liked  me 
very  much,  and  one  day  when  I  had  given  the  manager's  brother, 
the  tenor  singer,  a  very  saucy  answer,  and  turned  my  back  on 
him,  she  took  me  into  the  darkest  comer  she  could  find  behind 
the  scenes,  and  said,  in  her  croaking  voice, 

"  *  My  dear  child,  prudery  is  quite  out  of  the  question  when 
people  are  in  dependent  positions,  more  especially  at  the  theatre ; 
and  the  more  you  defend  yourself,  the  more  sorrow  you  will  suf- 
fer. It  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  virtuous,  but  you  must  first  be 
rich ;  then  it  is  both  easy  and  agreeable ;  but  what  are  poor  creat- 
ures like  us  to  do?  When  a  superior  chooses  he  can  torment 
you  to  death ;  and  if  at  last  he  turns  you  off,  hunger  drives  you 
to  still  worse  courses.' 

"  *  But  that  is  worse  than  slavery,'  said  I.  *  I  have  a  right  to 
do  as  I  will,  or  to  reject  whom  I  will.  Who  can  force  my  in- 
clinations?' 

"  'No  one  will  attempt  it,  probably,  by  actual  force,'  said  the 
old  woman;  'but  you  must  give  up  all  as  if  from  your  own  firee 
will,  and  yet  you  are  in  fact  and  in  reality  forced  to  give  way ; 
and  that  is,  I  think,  the  most  cruel  part  of  the  whole  affair.' 

"  I  felt  she  was  right,  and  wrung  my  hands  in  anguish ;  but  it 
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was  long,  long  bef(M*e  I  followed  this  advice :  but  they  tormented 
and  ill-treated  me  in  every  possible  way.  I  stood  alone,  helpless 
and  forsaken,  with  no  one  to  protect  or  to  warn  me.  A  whole 
year  I  endured  all  that  a  young  creature  like  me  could  possibly 
oidure ;  I  was  mocked  by  my  companions,  and  teazed  and  laugh- 
ed at  by  the  men. 

^<  For  a  whole  year  I  bore  it  bravely ;  then  my  health  and  my 
courage  gave  way,  and — and  I  became  like  the  others." 

^<Why  did  you  not  remain  in  the  theatre,"  asked  the  other 
girl,  ^'especially  as  you  had  some  talent  1" 

^'I  had  no  talent,"  answered  the  harp  girl;  '^ those  who  had 
told  me  so,  had  deceived  me  for  their  own  base  purposes.  I  had 
nothing  but  a  pretty  face  and  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth. 

<'  That  quickly  passed  away ;  and  as  the  company  in  which  I 
was  engaged  soon  became  bankrupt,  I  was  left,  with  many  oth- 
ers— ^who  cared  as  little  for  me  as  I  did  for  them— -on  the  streets. 
Fortunately,  I  had  learned  to  play  the  harp  from  one  of  the  or- 
chestra ;  my  old  instrument,  which  I  «ow  have,  was  put  up  to 
auction,  with  every  thing  else,  and  I  received  it  as  payment  for 
some  arrears  due  to  me. 

"  So  I  became  a  traveling  artxsAe^^  said  she,  laughing ;  "  and 
though  at  first  I  was  obliged  to  gulp  down  many  mortifications, 
I  am  now  pretty  well  inured  to  this  strange  wandering  life,  and 
live  from  day  to  day  merry  and  contented,  till  the  hour  comes 
when — ^I  shall  die  under  a  he^e." 

She  spoke  these  last  words  in  so  low  a  voice  that  her  compan* 
ion  could  not  hear  her. 

The  latter  was  sunk  in  thought,  and  started  when  Nanette 
ceased  speaking.  "  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?"  said  she,  clasping 
her  hands.  ''What  am  I  nowf  In  what  kind  of  house  am  I 
at  this  moment  ?" 

"Three  questions  at  once,"  said  Nanette,  "which  are  difficult 
or  easy  to  answer  as  you  choose.  Now  I  say,  remain  what  you 
are  supposed  to  be  here ;  take  the  guitar  and  go  about  with  me 
to  sing.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  and  if  I  were  to  let  you  leave  me, 
I  am  certain  you  would  &11  into  much  worse  hands." 

The  young  girl  looked  at  her  companion  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
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pression ;  on  which  Nanette  answered,  laughing,  <^  Oh !  I  know 
why  you  look  at  me  in  such  a  strange  way ;  you  mean  that  the 
company  you  are  in  at  this  moment  is  none  of  the  most  respect- 
able. But  don't  think  that.  I  am  a  traveling  musician,  and  if 
I  choose,  I  can  earn  my  bread  hcmestly.  But,"  said  she,  in  a 
low  voice,  ^^  the  temptations  are  too  great ;  and  as  to  the  house 
we  are  in,  it  is  called  the  Fuchsbau ;  its  charges  are  reasonable, 
and  it  affords  secure  shelter  from  the  police  and  their  agents^ 
For  virtuous  girls,"  added  she,  stretching  herself  on  the  bed,  ^^I 
own  it  is  not  a  very  safe  place,  for  there  are  no  bolts  allowed  on 
any  of  the  doors,  and  you  appear,  from  what  you  tell  me,  to  be 
still  virtuous  and  good.*' 

"Heavens!"  sobbed  the  poor  young  girl,  hiding  her  fece, 
streammg  with  tears,  in  her  hands. 

What  an  accumulation  of  misery  had  in  a  short  time  been 
heaped  on  this  poor  creature !  A  few  days  ago  in  a  respectable 
house,  in  a  good  position,  kindly  treated,  and  with  every  prospect 
of  a  happy  and  peaceful  future.  And  now,  torn  from  all,  cast 
forth  into  this  gloomy  world,  this  hitherto  good  and  virtuous  girl 
had  been  forced  to  accept  the  society  of  Nanette,  and  was  only 
too  glad  to  receive  the  protection  and  kindness  of  the  harp  girl. 

Instead  of  the  neat  room,  where  stood  the  bed  of  the  child  she 
was  so  attached  to,  she  was  now  in  the  open  room  of  a  tavern  of 
bad  repute,  where  wind  and  snow  rushed  in  through  broken  win- 
dows, the  cold  carding  her  limbs  to  tremble,  and  fear  making  her 
shudder. 

Sometimes  all  appeared  to  her  a  dream,  and  she  closed  her 
eyes  to  shut  out  such  misery,  and  lay  beside  her  companion  in 
silence. 

"Now  answer  me,"  said  Nanette,  after  a  pause.  "You  have 
had  time  for  reflection.  You  are  to  keep  the  guitar  and  the 
papers  of  the  runaway  Agnes.  I  will  teach  you  some  chords  to- 
morrow, and  some  songs,  and  with  your  pretty,  modest  face  and 
downcast  eyes  we  shall  reap  a  good  harvest  in  the  hotels.  But," 
added  she,  "  I  fear  you  will  give  yourself  airs,  and  on  iJiat  point 
I  must  speak  to  you  just  as  the  old  stage  princess  once  spoke  to 
me.     Our  profession  is  well  enough  in  itself;  but  you  must  re- 
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member  that  the  money  which  fidls  into  our  plate  is  often  ndther 
for  oar  playing  nor  singing,  but  for  the  sake  of  mj  black  ejes  or 
jour  languii^iing  blue  ones ;  and  whoever  gives  us  anj  thing 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  talk  fomiliarly  with  us." 

'^  Oh !  what  a  prospect  I"  said  the  other,  shuddering. 

*^  But  you  become  used  to  it  in  time,"  said  Nanette,  gloomily. 
<<  There  are  people  who  wonder  that  we  can  submit  to  such  a 
life,  and  that  we  don't  jump  into  the  water  and  make  an  end  of 
our  life  and  our  misery  together.  But  make  up  your  mind.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  plan  for  you.  You  can  not  return  to  your 
former  situation,  for  your  master  is  bound  to  prove  his  accusaticm 
against  you.  In  the  eyes  of  all  there  you  are  and  must  remain  a 
thief." 

<^0h!  hush,  hush!"  said  the  poor  girl,  clasping  her  hands  in 
agony  of  mind. 

At  this  moment  a  footstep  was  heard  creeping  along  the  pas- 
sage, and  a  hand  gliding  along  the  door,  seeking  the  handle. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

HIM. 


"What  is  that?"  said  the  young  girl,  with  a  start  of  horror, 
raising  herself  and  listening  eagerly. 

<^It  is  the  man  in  the  black  coat,  who  spoke  to  you.  He  is 
coming,  as  he  told  you." 

"  But  I  never  allowed  him  to  come,"  cried  the  girl,  in  a  tone 
of  despair.  "Never  I  never!  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me !  Oh  I 
help  me,  help  me !     What  shall  I  do  1" 

"  Promise  to  go  with  me,  and  to  place  yourself  under  my  care," 
said  the  harp  girl,  composedly,  without  raising  her  head.  "  Or 
would  you  rather  go  with  him  V 

"  I  would  rather  die !     I  will  throw  myself  out  of  the  window ! " 

"Are  you  really  so  virtuous  I"  said  Nanette,  with  a  doubtful 
smile. 
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The  other  made  iio  answer,  but  kept  her  distended  eyes  fixed 
on  the  door. 

**Now  you  are  really  and  truly  good  and  innocent?"  contin- 
ued Nanette,  more  urgently,  raising  herself  to  hear  her  compan- 
ion's answer  more  distinctly. 

•^  The  latter  seemed  at  first,  in  her  anguish,  not  to  understand 
her,  but  then  she  started,  looked  at  her  steadily,  and,  lifting  her 
hand,  she  said,  "I  will  swear  it!  I  have  always  been  inno- 
cent !" 

"  Oh !  if  that  is  the  case,"  said  Nanette,  "  we  will  soon  get  rid 
of  this  blockhead.'* 

The  door  now  slowly  opened,  and  the  man  who  had  defended 
the  girl  down  stairs  appeared,  and  looked  cautiously  into  the  room. 
He  had  an  extinguished  candle  in  his  hand.  *^  A/Vliat  a  dreadful 
storm  there  is,"  said  he;  "wherev^  the  wind  finds  the  smallest 
opening  it  rushes  in." 

"  What's  the  matter  V  said  Nanette.  "  Do  you  want  a  light  ? 
I  can't  give  you  one,  I  can  tell  you.  Be  off  with  you.  We  have 
paid  for  our  room,  and  we  don't  choose  to  be  disturbed." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  wild  cat!"  said  the  man.  "  I  don't  want  to 
hav6  any  thing  to  do  with  you." 

*' Perhaps  with  my  sister!"  said  Nanette,  starting  up,  and  ad- 
vancing toward  him,  her  eyes  fiashing  and  her  hands  clenched. 
"But  take  care,  Strauber.  The  night  is  not  over,  and  Johann  is 
coming,  and  then  I  will  see  what  he  will  say  when  I  tell  him  of 
your  insolence." 

This  threat  seemed  to  make  some  impression  on  Herr  Strauber. 
He  tried  to  smile,  and  said,  "  You  are  certainly  the  boldest  wo- 
nian  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Did  not  the  girl  beside  you  say  yes 
to  me  down  stairs  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Nanette,  "but  you  know  she  was  afraid  of  the 
other  man.  She  never  intended  to  encourage  you,  and  you  know 
it.     You  are  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  that." 

At  this  moment  a  clear  bell  was  sounded  several  times  distinct- 
ly in  the  house,  and  its  peculiar  tone  echoed  sharply  through  the 
vaulted  passages. 

Herr  Strauber  started  violently. 

H 
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"That  must  be  at  the  little  back-door,"  said  Nanette;  "Jo- 
hann  will  be  h^re  immediately." 

*'No,  no,"  answered  Strauber,  eagerly,  while  he  again  took 
hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door ;  "  that  is  something  else.  Hush  I 
I  know  that  bell."  As  he  said  this  he  visibly  shuddered,  like  some 
one  suddenly  chilled  by  frost  or  seized  by  sudden  terror. 

"  What  is  the  matter  V  said  the  young  girl,  who  had  observed 
the  sudden  change  in  Strauber. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper,  "but  something  is 
VTTong — listen  I"  So  saying,  he  put  his  head  out  into  the  pas- 
sage. " Extinguish  your  light,"  said  he,  hastily ;  "it  must  not  be 
seen  on  the  stairs." 

"  Is  that  not  a  new  scheme  of  yours  V  said  Nanette,  suspiciously. 

"  No !  no !  Hold  your  tongue  this  instant.  If  you  won't  put 
out  the  candle,  come  with  me  outside  the  door,  or  stay  in,  as  you 
choose.     So,  gently." 

The  harp  girl,  who  saw  no  expression  but  that  of  extreme  fear 
in  the  man's  face,  went  out  with  him  into  the  dark  passage  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  whole  building, 
then  the  sound  of  the  little  bell  was  heard  again,  a  door  was  open- 
ed in  the  story  below,  and  heavy  steps  were  heard  on  the  stone 
corridor,  and  a  trembling  voice  asking  eagerly, 

"  Now,  what  has  happened  ?   Don't  play  me  any  foolish  tricks  I " 

"  The  man  in  livery,"  said  the  girl. 

"Yes,"  said  Strauber,  shuddering.     "Poor  wretch!" 

The  voice  now  changed  from  a  trembling  and  imploring  tone 
to  an  angry  and  resisting  one.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  was 
heard  to  say.  "  If  I  choose  to  go  home  I  can  do  so,  I  suppose  ? 
Who  has  a  right  to  prevent  mef 

The  steps  were  heard  again,  but  instead  of  regular  paces  mudi 
trampling  and  scuffling,  and  then  a  groan,  and  a  sound  as  of  drag- 
ging along  some  heavy  substance. 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us !"  said  the  girl ;  "  something  dread- 
ful has  happened."  *, 

"Not  yet,"  said  Strauber,  shuddering,  "but  it  will  happen." 
On  which  he  listened  with  increased  eagerness.     After  the  drag- 
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ging  along  had  continued  for  a  few  seconds,  a  deep  voice  was  heard 
to  say, 

"  Now,  if  you  choose  to  go  on  your  own  feet  I  am  quite  will- 
ing ;  but  don't  attempt  any  resistance,  for  it  is  quite  useless." 

On  which  the  lackey  was  heard  to  answer,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me."     The  footsteps  died  away  in  the^ 
distance,  a  door  closed,  and  all  was  as  still  as  death. 

Strauber  and  Nanette  listened  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  door, 
and  then  returned  slowly  to  the  room. 

"  Speak  to  me,"  said  she ;  "  what  is  going  on  below  1" 

"How  do  I  knowt"  said  he,  in  a  confused  manner. 

"You  know  more  than  you  choose  to  tell.  Did  you  under- 
stand what  the  sound  of  that  bell  meant  1" 

"  Hush !  hush !"  said  Strauber^  drawing  the  girl  into  the  room ; 
"  he  is  in  the  house." 

"He!"  said  Nanette,  starting. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  tell  you  he  is  here,"  answered  the  other ;  "  and  if 
the  doors  are  opened  again  to-night  I  shall  be  off  instantly.  Good- 
night !  Gro  to  sleep.  What  need  you  care  about  what  goes  on  in 
the  house  I" 

So  saying,  Strauber  left  the  room  and  crept  softly  along  the 
passage  and  down  stairs. 

The  young  girl  had  half  raised  herself  on  the  bed,  and  was  the 
picture  of  terror  and  anguish.  Her  long  fair  hair  fell  over  her 
pale  face  without  her  attempting  to  smooth  it  away.  She,  too, 
had  heard  confused  voices  and  hurried  steps,  and  had  naturally 
thought  that  it  was  some  danger  which,  threatened  her,  and  she 
was  trembling  violently.  When  Strauber  left  the  room,  however, 
she  became  more  quiet  and  composed.     ' 

Nanette  approached  the  bed,  and  said,  thoughtfully,  "You  may 
lie  down  now  safely,  and  go  to  sleep.  No  one  will  molest  us  to- 
nigl^t ;  so  make  a  little  room  for  me  that  I  may  also  lie  down. 
But  first  I  will  put  out  the  candle." 

"  Oh  no,  let  it  bum,"  sa%the  young  girl. 

"No,  I  dare  not;  it  woffld  be  contrary  to  the  r^ulations  of 
the  house,"  said  the  other,  eagerly.  "  The  light  might  be  seen  in 
the  window  from  th%  court  below,  and  not  for  the  world  would  I 
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have  any  blame  in  the  matter— -on  no  account  whatever."  So 
saying,  she  blew  out  the  candle,  and  stretched  herself  beside  her 
companion  on  the  little  hard  camp  bed,  where  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  both ;  but  they  shared  the  coverlet  and  the  couch  as  they 
best  could,  and  soon  the  deep  and  regaisr  breathing  of  Nanette 
showed  that  she  was  sound  asleep. 

The  other  pooF  girl  was  too  agitated  to  sleep ;  she  pressed  her 
hand  on  her  beating  heart,  closed  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  chase 
away  every  thought  of  past  days,  till  a  light  slumber  stole  on  her 
weary  eyes  like  a  thin  mist.  But  soon  dread  reality  startled  her 
out  of  her  sleep,  when  she  raised  herself,  trembling,  pushed  her 
hair  back,  and  looked  round  her  anxiously,  but  she  could  distin- 
guish nothing. 

Tlie  thickest  darkness  pervaded  the  room,  and  only  a  very  faint 
dim  glimmering  of  light  indicated  the  position  of  the  windows, 
and  now,  as  before,  the  snow  drifted  in  through  the  broken  panes, 
iandthe  howling  of  the  wind  round  the  comer  and  in  the  chimneys 
showed  what  a  storm  raged  out  of  doors.  The  only  friendly  or 
cheering  sound  was  a  clock  striking  ten  in  its  clear,  silvery  tones. 

She  then  lay  down  again  and  tried  to  compose  her  nerve& 
Long,  long  she  remained  awake  and  terrified,  but  at  last  fri^dly 
sleep  compassionately  closed  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

A  SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 


The  girl  had  slept  for  some  time  more  quietly,  when,  in  her 
Bleep,  she  thought  that  some  one  seized  her  hand.  She  awoke  in- 
4Stan11y,  groped  for  "fyer  companion,  and  laid  hold  of  her  arm,  and 
found  it  was  Nanette,  who  was  sitting  up  beside  her  in  bed,  hold- 
ing her  wrist. 
'    "  What  is  itt"  said  the  girl,  in  terror. 

^'  Hush !"  whispered  Nanette.     ^^  The  sound  of  the  dock  must 
have  awakened  me ;  it  has  just  struck  eleven ;  but  as  I  was  going 
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to  sleep  again  I  heard  some  one  coming  up  stairs  softly.  Listen, 
now,  in  the  passage." 

"Who  can  it  be r 

'<  Perhaps  some  one  who  has  arrived  late,  and  is  now  going  to 
his  room.  But  no— it  is  a  woman's  step.  I  have  quick  ears ; 
such  a  life  as  mine  sharpens  the  faculties." 

And  she  was  right — slow,  dragging  steps  approached  the  door. 
Both  listened,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe.  A  hand  seized  the 
latch  of  the  door,  it  slowly  opened,  and  a  ray  of  light  darted  into 
the  room.^  The  girls  <x)uld  not  at  first  recognize  the  bearer  of  the 
light,  the  glare  of  which  fell  into  the  room. 

"  What's  the  matter  t"  asked  Nanette,  as  firmly  as  she  could, 
but  her  voice  trembled  a  little.  Then  she  recovered  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  jumped  out  of  bed  to  .meet  the  danger,  whatever  it 
might  be ;  but  the  young  girl  dung  to  her  arm  and  prevented  her 
moving. 

"  Yes,  I  am  right  enough,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door.  "  I  was 
not  sure  of  the  number.     I  see  it  is  24." 

"Oh !  it  is  you,  portress,"  said  Nanette,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
for  she  had  recognized  the  old  woman  of  the  tavern ;  "  you  fright- 
ened me  by  opening  the  door  so  slowly." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  old  woman,  crossly,  "  you  are  none  of  the  tim- 
id kind." 

"  Not  generally ;  but  there  was  such  a  stir  in  the  house  to-night. 
What  do  you  come  to  us  fori" 

The  old  woman  closed  the  door  carefully,  put  down  her  candle 
on  the  table,  and  went  up  to  the  bed.  "Is  the  other  girl  asleep?" 
whispered  she. 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not  asleep,"  said  the  girl. 

"All  right,  my  dear,  then  I  need  not  waken  you." 

"Waken  me!  Merciful  powers  I  what  is  it  you  want  with 
mef 

"  Oh !  /  don't  want  you  at  all,  child,  but — ^" 

"  Woman !  let  the  poor  thing  alone,"  said  Nanette ;  "  Strauber 
was  here,  and  we  had  trouble  enough  to  get  rid  of  him.  Don't 
you  see  how  the  poor  creature  is  shaking  from  terror  *?" 

"  Strauber  1"  said  the  woman,  contemptuously ;  "  do  you  think 
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I  trouble  my  head  with  such  a  fellow?  A  very  different  affair 
brings  me  here.     He  is  in  the  house,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  heard  so,"  answered  Nanette ;  "  but  that  can't  concern  us. 
I  don't  believe  he  knows  we  are  in  the  world." 

"  He  knows  every  thing,"  said  the  woman,  gravely,  "  and  the 
best  proof  is  my  being  here.  I  have  his  orders  to  bring  that  girl 
to  him  instantly," 

"  She !  that  young  girl  1"  springing  aside  from  her  companion 
as  if  a  snake  had  stung  her.  ^^  Blessed  saints !  he  haa  sent  for 
her?" 

The  old  woman  nodded. 

"  Then  you  must  have  done  something  far  worse  than  you  told 
me,"  continued' Nanette,  turning  to  the  girl.  "Why  should  he 
send  for  you  %    Who  are  you  t     What  have  you  done  1" 

The  girl  looked  round  helplessly,  as  if  still  fettered  by  some 
frightful  dream.  "  Some  one  has  sent  for  me  t"  said  she  at  last 
with  difficulty ;  and  as  the  old  woman  answered,  "  Yes,  yes,  I  tell 
you,  rise  this  moment,"  she  could  only  wring  her  hands  piteously, 
and  say,  "  Where  am  I  to  go?  Oh !  have  mercy  on  me.  Let  me 
alone.     I  never  did  you  any  harm." 

"There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  said  the  old  woman,  coldly; 
"  get  up  and  dress  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  Oh !  you  wjere  so  kind  to  me,"  said  the  poor  creature,  ap- 
pealing to  the  harp  girl,  who  was  standing  a  few  paces  from 
her,'  looking  with  sympathy  at  her  former  companion.  "You 
said  you  would  protect  me ;  don't  let  them  take  me  away  from 
you.  Who  can ^ want  me?  There  must  be  some  mistake.  I 
don't  know  a  soul  in  the  house  except  yourself." 

"JETe  has  said  he  wants  you,"  said  the  old  woman,  "and  go 
you  must." 

The  poor  girl  looked  beseechingly  at  Nanette,  who  shook  her 
head  and  said,  "Eesistance  is  of  no  use.  Come,  rise  quickly. 
God  help  you !"  added  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

Then  the  girl  allowed  Nanette  to  assist  her  to  rise  and  to 
smooth  and  plait  up  her  long  hair.  The  old  woman  fastened 
her  dress,  urging  her  all  the  time  to  make  haste ;  and  after  throw- 
ing her  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  she  took  her  hand  to  lead  her 
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away.  Nanette  went  to  the  door  with  them,  and  when  the  girl 
thanked  her  warmly  for  all  her  kindness,  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
harp  girl  were  dimmed  by  tears. 

The  girl  went  unresistingly  along  with  the  old  woman,  though 
her  strength  was  failing,  and  her  knees  trembled,  so  that  she  was 
several  times  obliged  to  ^top  and  lean  against  the  wall  for  sup- 
port.    The  old  woman,  seeing  her  terror,  tried  to  console  her. 

"  Don't  be  afiraid,"  said  she ;  "  nothing  will  happen  to  you. 
This  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been  in  this  house,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"  And  you  don't  know  any  of  those  men  you  saw  to-night  be- 
low stairs?     You  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  themf* 

*'  Never !  never  in  my  life !"  answered  the  girl,  shuddering. 

"  Then  I  can't  guess  what  he  wants  with  you ;  but  I  don't 
think  you  have  any  cause  for  fear.  But  we  must  make  haste ; 
we  have  lost  too  much  time  already." 

So  they  walked  on  quickly,  up  and  down  steps,  along  passages, 
sometimes  to  the  right  and  sometimes  to  the  left,  till  at  length 
they  crossed  a  court,  ascended  a  stair,  and  at  last  stopped  at  a 
door.  The  old  woman  knocked  three  times.  It  was  instantly 
opened,  and  the  girl  felt  herself  pushed  into  a  lighted  room,  the 
door  of  which  suddenly  dosed,  and  she  found,  on  looking  round, 
that  the  old  woman  had  not  followed  her. 

The  room  was  spacious,  and  was  furnished  with  some  good 
tables  and  chairs,  and  a  large  stove  warmed  the  room.  A  tall 
man,  who  was  walking  up  and  down,  made  the  girl  a  sign  to  take 
a  seat,  and  then  continued  to  pace  backward  and  forward  without 
taking  any  farther  notice  of  her. 

The  reader  must  now  accompany  us  to  anoth^  room,  sepa- 
rated from  the  one  we  have  just  described  by  a  small  dark  doset. 
This  apartment  was  larger  and  loftier  than  the  others,  and  pan' 
eled  with  dark  oak  like  the  one  in  the  tavern ;  but  it  had  an  air 
of  greater  care  and  comfort,  and  there  were  some  old  pictures  in 
gilt  frames  on  the  walls.  It  was  not  easy  to  discover  where 
doors  and  windows  were  situated,  for  all  were  covered  by  dark 
curtains,  which  hung  down  from  the  ceiling  to  the  fioor.  In  one 
comer  was  a  large  chimney,  in  which  some  lighted  fagots  of  wood 
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were  blazing.  An  old  carved  oak  table,  covered  by  a  green  clotb, 
stood  close  to  it,  and  an  easy-chair. 

Opposite  these,  in  the  other  comer,  were  several  men  of  strong- 
built  frames,  bold  countenances,  and  fierce  eyes.  Some  had  large 
beards,  others  were  closely  shaved.  In  the  midst  of  them  was 
the  man  in  livery,  whom  we  first  saw  in  the  public  room  of  the 
tavern,  and  whose  voice  we  so  recently  heard  in  the  passage  ; 
but  he  did  not  stand  carelessly  and  upright  like  the  others;  he 
was  bent  together,  his  knees  trembled,  and  his  pale  face  was  con- 
vulsed by  terror.  All,  however,  had  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
the  com»  of  the  room  we  first  described. 

In  the  large  easy-chair  was  seated  a  young  man,  rather  tall, 
but  slender,  and  whose  form  and  movements  showed  the  utmost 
strength  and  agility.  He  wore  close-fitting  leathers,  with  long 
black  riding-boots  and  heavy  spurs ;  they  were  all  splashed  with 
mud,  as  if  he  had  just  returned  from  a  long  ride.  He  had  on  a 
dark-blue  woolen  blouse,  with  wide  hanging  sleeves,  and  when 
his  small  sunburnt  hand  was  by  chance  raised,  the  sleeves  fell  back 
and  showed  white  fine  linen  underneath. 

He  had  a  leather  strap  round  his  waist,  and  in  the  left  side 
was  stuck  a  Circassian  dagger,  ornamented  with  steel  and  inlaid 
vdth  gold ;  one  of  those  deadly  weapons,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  wide  at  the  top,  and  tapering  off  to  a  sharp  point.  The 
sheath  was  of  dark  leather,  and  the  handle  of  white  ivory,  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  on  the  top  a  heavy  iron  knob,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  knocking  down  an  opponent  in  an  afiray.  The 
head  of  this  man  was  as  pleasing  as  his  form,  but  his  complexion 
was  as  brown  as  that  of  a  gipsy,  which  harmonized  with  his  jet- 
black  hair,  and  his  long  beard  of  the  same  color,  to  which,  how- 
ever, his  blue  eyes  formed  a  strange  contrast. 

At  the  moment  when  we  have  invisibly  entered  the  room,  he 
was  leaning  his  right  arm  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  his  lefi 
was  resting  on  the  iron  knob  of  the  handle  of  his  dagger. 

^^  Thus  the  matter  stands,"  said  he,  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice ; 
'^  and  as  I  wish  to  condemn  no  man  unheard,  you  can  now  state 
if  you  have  any  thing  to  bring  forward  in  your  defense ;  or  any 
one  that  can  testify  in  your  favor  may  do  so." 
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The  lackey  groaned,  and  looked  imploringly  at  the  c^ier  men 
who  stood  round  him,  none  of  whom  vouchsafed  him  even  a 
glance,  or  uttered  one  syllable. 

"  Speak,  then,  for  yourself." 

"Oh!  sir,"  said  the  accused,  "what  can  I  sayt  If  it  was 
ever  so  wicked  of  me  to  give  that  unnecessary  stab  with  my  knife, 
punish  me,  but  don't  be  too  hard  on  me,  I  beseech  of  you." 

"  For  once  in  your  life,"  said  the  other,  "  tell  the  truth.  That 
shameful,  cruel  murder  is  indeed  wicked  enough;  but  I  will  be 
less  severe  if  you  will  honestly  confess  what  else  you  have  been 
guilty  of  against  ws." 

"  I  guilty  of  any  thing  against  you !"  said  the  lackey,  starting 
and  looking  round  at  ihe  men.  "  May  I  die  this  instant  if  I  ever 
have  been  a  traitor  to  any  of  you." 

"  Be  honest,"  said  the  questioner,  sternly.  "  I  warn  you,  be 
honest,  and  confess,  or  you  will  come  to  a  fearful  end." 

"What  am  I  to  confess?    I  have  done  nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

"No,  no,"  said  the  man,  convulsively.  "Don't  glare  at  mo  in 
that  horrible  way.     I  have  done  nothing." 

"  Your  last  chance  is  gone,  and  now  I  will  speak  for  you,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  rising  from  his  chair  to  his  full  height, 
placing  one  arm  on  his  side,  his  left  still  playing  with  his  dagger. 
"  Men,  attend  to  me  I  and  remember  what  I  told  you  long  ago  of 
this  fellow — ^how  you  begged  him  off  when,  six  months  ago,  I  pro- 
posed punishing  him — ^remember  that  I"  He  spoke  these  words 
in  a  slow,  distinct  tone,  but  with  such  fearful  emphasis  and  cool- 
ness, that  each  word  fell  like  the  blow  of  a  dub  on  the  head  of 
the  unfortunate  culprit. 

Then,  seeing  his  agony  of  fear,  he  added,  in  a  softer  tone, 
"  Have  you  nothing  yet  to  confess  V* 

"Nothing,"  said  the  other,  while  his  teeth  chattered  from  terror. 

"  Well,  then,  I  say  once  more  I  will  speak  for  you.  I  learned 
a  few  days  ago,  by  chance,  that  he,  that  very  man,  had  gone  to  the 
chief  of  the  police — " 

These  words  were  like  a  clap  of  thunder  to  the  accused,  as  well 
as  to  the  men  standing  round. '  Two  of  them,  with  one  impulse, 
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seized  him  by  both  shoulders,  as  if  they  thought  he  might  attempt 
to  escape,  which,  however,  the  poor  wretch  never  thought  of,  for 
his  knees  shook  so  that  he  would  have  sunk  on  the  ground  if  the 
men  had  not  held  him  up  between  them. 

"  He  went  to  the  head  of  the  police,  and  spoke  there  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  dangerous  men  who  were  known  to  him,  and  pledged 
himself  to  disclose  their  names,  their  residence,  and  places  of 
refuge — ^in  short,  every  thing  connected  with  them — ^if  a  large  sum 
of  money  were  paid  to  him.  He  demanded  two  thousand  gulden. 
The  chief  of  the  police,  however,  a  sensible  man,  who  was  con- 
vinced that  no  such  band  could  possibly  exist  within  the  district 
of  the  police,  did  not  give  much  credit  to  this  tale,  and,  instead 
of  holding  him  fest,  as  I  would  have  done,  he  let  him  go,  telling 
him  to  return  and  bring  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  story,  and  hold- 
ing out  to  him  some  hope  of  then  receiving  the  proposed  reward. 
You  see,. my  men,  that  I  watch  over  your  safety,  for  I  knew  of 
this  proposal  the  very  day  it  was  made.  Your  life  and  your  lib- 
erty hang  by  a  thread.  Don't  forget  that.  I  speak  only  of  your 
life,  for  I  am  a  being  who  does  not  eidst.  I  only  appear  at  inter- 
vals to  protect  you,  or  to  punish  and  reward ;  the  guardian  of 
your  freedom,  as  this  circumstance  fully  proves.  The  secretary 
of  police,"  continued  he,  more  composedly,  "  was  not  quite  so  un- 
suspicious as  the  director.  He  commissioned  a  police-officer  to 
watch  every  step  and  every  action  of  that  traitor.  But  have  no 
fear,"  continued  he,  as  he  saw  the  men  look  at  each  other  un- 
easily, ^^  I  put  him  on  the  wrong  scent,  and  his  agents  are  at  this 
moment  watchiqg  an  entirely  innocent  man.  Now,  traitor,  speak ! 
Have  I  told  the  truth  to  the  letter?" 

"  It  is  all  a  mistake,"  cried  out  the  accused — "  a  dreadful  mis- 
take.    How  could  I  act  so?" 

Instead  of  any  answer,  the  unknown  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  his  blouse,  drew  out  a  pocket-book,  took  a  sheet  of  paper 
from  it,  which  he  unfolded,  and  then  calmly  said,  "  What  is  your 
name?" 

The  man  hung  down  his  head,  ai}d  gave  no  answer. 

"  Well,  you  all  know  his  name,  therefore  read  this  paper,  which 
he  gave  to  the  chief  of  the  police  when  asked  for  his  address.    Per- 
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baps  some  of  jou  know  his  handwritii^ ;  but  at  all  events  you 
know  his  name." 

He  made  a  sign,  and  one  of  the  nien  stepped  forward,  took  the 
paper,  examined  it,  and  then  gave  it  to  his  neighbor,  and  so  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  all  present.  The  last,  who  had  closely 
examined  the  writing,  gave  it  back,  saying,  "  Yes,  sir,  it  is  true  ; 
we  are  all  thoroughly  convinced." 

"  Then  you  know  how  to  punish  a  traitor.  Take  him  away — 
off  with  bun !" 

In  vain  did  the  condemned  man  try  to  soften  the  heart  of  his 
judge;  he  could  utter  no  connected  sentences,  and  only  stam- 
mered confused  words,  while  sobbing  convulsively,  and  writhing 
in  the  hands  of  the  two  men  who  held  him  fast  by  the  arms  and 
shoulders.  "  Mercy  I  mercy !"  he  cried  out,  and  tried  to  throw 
himself  at  his  accuser's  feet,  who  turned  away  his  head  with  ab^ 
horrence,  and  looked  gloomily  inta  the  fire.  He  then  raised  his 
right  hand,  and  making  a  resolute  sign  to  the  men,  he  said, 

"  My  mind  is  made  up ;  put  him  out  of  the  way  quietly." 

While  two  of  the  men  dragged  away  the  condemned  criminal 
between  them  to  a  door  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  where 
the  girl  was  waiting,  a  person  entered  that  room,  and  advanced  to 
the  man  who  was  still  walking  up  and  down.  He  now  stopped 
short,  and  said, 

"How  is  it?  has  he  confessed?" 

"  Nothing !  but  the  master  has  fully  convicted  him." 

"  So  he  will  disappear  1"  * 

"  Yes,  I  was  to  tell  you  so.     But  privately." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  other,  with  a  repulsive  sneer.  "It  is 
late  at  night,  and  the  streets  are  deserted — ^take  him  away.  He 
may  be  quite  satisfied,  for  he  will  certainly  furnish  a  paragraph 
for  the  papers  to-morrow.  We  shall  read  that  a  most  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  has  occurred ;  that  a  man  in  livery,  apparently 
the  servant  o£  a  respectable  family,  who  had  probably  been  com- 
ing home  intoxicated  from  a  tavern,  had  &ll6n  into  the  canal,  an4 
was  found  drowned." 
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CHAPTER  XXXTTT. 

CHASSEUR  AND  LADY'S-MAID. 

After  the  people  had  left  the  room,  the  unknown  took  several 
quick  turns,  and  then  advancing  to  the  lofty  chimney-piece,  he 
leaned  his  arm  on  it,  and  sank  into  deep  thought.  ^^  Ah,  well!" 
said  he,  after  a  pause,  '^  let  the  affair  stand  as  it  is.  One  man  is 
the  slave  of  another,  and  the  stronger  is  always  in  the  right.  I 
do  not  deny  the  idea  of  retaliation,  and  one  day  I  may  stand  be- 
fore these  wild,  lawless  beings,  to  be  judged  by  them  in  my  turn." 
After  this  gloomy  soliloquy,  he  sank  again  into  a  deep  reverie, 
but  he  suddenly  started  up  and  pulled  a  bell-rope  which  was  in 
the  comer. 

Immediately  a  man  entered,  to  whom  he  said  a  few  words.  In 
a  minute  the  door  opened  again,  and  the  man  with  the  bladL  beard 
and  hair,  whom  we  saw  sleeping  in  the  tavern,  entered.  He  re- 
mained standing,  shyly  stealing  an  occasional  glance  at  the  young 
man  who  was  standing  again  beside  the  arm-chair.  At  last,  look- 
ing up,  he  said,  ^^I  hear  your  affairs  are  in  a  bad  way,  Joseph?" 

"  Very  bad,  sir,"  answered  he. 

'^  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  when  the  devil  seizes  a  man  even 
by  one  hair,  he  does  not  let  him  loose  in  a  huny.  But  we  are 
all  virretched  slaves — slaves  of  our  actions,  slaves  of  our  con- 
sciences." 

'<  None  of  these  things  brought  me  back  here,  though  they  have 
often  tormented  me,"  answered  Joseph. 

'^  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here  again,  for  I  am  certain  you  don't 
come  back  voluntarily." 

*  ^<  Certainly  not,  sir ;  but  I  know  you  to  be  so  kind  and  gener- 
ous, and  you  allowed  me  at  once  to  go  when  I  told  you  I  could 
no  longer  endure  my  companions  in  this  house,  and  that  I  longed 
to  become  a  better  man." 

<^  A  better  man,  Joseph?"  said  he,  smiling. 
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^^Foi^ve  me,  rar;  another  man,  then.  Your  recommendations 
got  me  a  good  situation,  and  I  thought  of  jou  and  blessed  you,  but 
after  that  unlucky  shot  I  once  more  found  myself  a  banished  man, 
so  I  felt  a  longing  desire  to  return  to  you — ^* 

"To  your  old  companions!" 

<*If  I  can't  avoid  it,  what  else  can  I  do?" 

"  You  know,  Joseph,  I  have  always  had  the  best  opinion  of 
you,  but  I  fear  you  have  not  conquered  your  greatest  fault-r-I 
mean,  being  so  passionate ;  people  don't  generally  shoot  at  their 


overseers." 


"  But  when  he  treats  us  like  beasts  of  burden,  like  slaves  ?  Oh  I 
sir,  if  you  had  been  so  shamefully  used !" 

" Indeed  I  would  not  answer  for  myself.     You  are  married!" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  pretty  young  woman." 

"That  was  foolish,  Joseph.  This  is  a  wicked  world.  An 
under-keeper,  living  in  a  solitary  cottage  in  a  wood,  ought  to  live 
alone,  and  his  family  should  consist  of  a  couple  of  watch-dogs 
only." 

"  If  he  had  left  me  alone  in  my  district  of  the  wood  that  would 
not  have  signified.^  My  cottage  was  in  the  centre,  and  I  could, 
by  proper  activity,  have  looked  to  it  aU  myself." 

"And  did  he  send  you  into  other  districts  1" 

"Miles  away!  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  stay  away  days  and 
nights  from  home.  It  was  unwise  to  send  me  to  these  solitary 
places.  When  I  stood  there  alone  for  hours  leaning  on  an  old 
oak,  thinking  of  my  wife  and  my  home,  and  when  evening  came 
and  I  was  oWged  to  remain  where  I  was,  and  the  thought  would 
force  itself  on  my  mind  that  perhaps  at  that  moment  some  other 
might  be  creeping  into  my  house,  I  assure  you  I  suffered  torments 
too  great  for  a  human  heart  to  endure.  The  blood  rushed  to  my 
head,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  distant  cries  for  help.  But  it  was  a 
delusion,  for  the  dog  lay  quietly  at  my  feet,  and  never  pricked  up 
his  ears :  besides,  it  was  too  far  away." 

"  And  one  day  you  left  your  post  and  went  home  1" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you  find  any  thing  wrong?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,  but  I  thought  so,  for  1  saw  the  over- 
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seer  leave  my  house  at  night ;  so,  no  longer  master  of  myself,  I 
s^ed  my  gun — ^* 

"  Enough,"  said  the  young  man,  turning  to  the  fire,  "  enough ; 
I  know  the  rest.  The  keeper  who  fired  that  shot  is  now  across 
the  seas.'' 

"  I,  sir." 

''The  keeper — so  the  paper  said.  His  deed  seemed  so  far 
justified  by  the  provocation,  that  people  pitied  the  poor  fellow. 
So  now  you  are  become  quite  another  man,  and  your  name  hence- 
forth is  Franz  Kamer.  Here  are  the  papers  which  will  l^ti- 
mize  you." 

With  these  words  he  again  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
gave  him  a  folded  sheet  of  paper.  "  Here  is  also  a  letter,"  con- 
tinued he,  "which  yoii  are  to  present  to-morrow.  Bead  the 
address." 

"  To  the  Baron  von  Brand." 

"Precisely.  This  gentleman  will  tell  you  where  you  are  to 
go ; '  and  from  what  he  said  to  me,  I  think  he  has  secured  the 
situation  of  chasseur  for  you  in  a  family  of  distinction." 

"Oh!  sir,  how  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently  I"  said  Joseph; 
"  may  Heaven  forget  me  if  I  ever  forget  you.  But,"  said  he, 
suddenly,  in  a  grave  tone,  "  how  can  I  serve  my  new  master  and 
you  toot" 

"As  easily  as  posable.  You  have  only  to  report  to  me  aU 
that  occurs  in  the  house,  and  then  to  receive  my  orders." 

He  rung  the  bell,  and  when  he  heard  the  door  open,  ha 
called  out  to  the  servant  in  the  ante-room,  "The  chasseur  is 
to  be  properly  dressed,  and  you  are  to  take  care  that  he  leaves 
this  house  to-morrow  unobserved.  Send  the  young  woman 
here."  Then  he  made  a  fiiendly  sign  to  Joseph,  who  with- 
drew. 

Immediately  after,  the  girl  entered  the  room.  She  had  dried 
her  tears,  but  her  face  was  frightfully  pale,  and  her  eyes  wandered 
in  terror  round  the  room,  first  attracted  by  the  blazing  logs,  and 
then  by  the  young  man^  who  had  purposely  placed  himself  behind 
the  arm-chair.  She  started  back  in  alarm,  and  he  cattie  a  few 
steps  forward. 
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"  Come  nearer,  my  child,"  said  he :  "  nearer,  quite  near ;  have 
no  fear." 

The  trembling  girl  did  as  she  was  desired,  but  so  slowly  that 
she  remained  standing  half-way. 

"  Listen  to  my  words,  and  answer  my  questions  distinctly,  will 
your 

"Yes,"  said  she,  « I  will." 

"  You  came  here  this  evening  in  company  with  a  harp  girl  ?" 
But. when  he  saw  the  girl's  terrified  look,  he  said,  kindly,  "You 
need  not  answer  all  my  questions  if  they  give  you  pain.  I  will 
consider  your  silence  as  assent.  .  You  met  the  harp  girl  by  chance 

this  evening  in  A ,  and  you  came  from  N ,  where  you 

had  run  away  from  a  respectable  house,  after  having  stolen  some 
valuables  r' 

"No,  sir;  indeed,  no!"  answered  the  girl,  eagerly.  "Believe 
me,  it  is  not  true." 

"  You  were  accused,  however,  of  stealing,  and  on  this  account 
you  were  dismissed,  and  all  who  heard  the  story  believed  your 
master,  and  considered  you  to  be  a  thief." 

"  But,  sir,  I  will  swear  I  am  no  thief." 

"Possibly,"  answered  the  young  man;  '  but  you  must  bring 
proofs — :there  are  enough  against  you.  You  are  rejected  by  the 
world,  every  one  will  turn  away  from  you  with  abhorrence,  what 
resource  have  you  ?  You  must  seek  the  protection  of  that  harp 
girl — ^and  to  what  does  her  protection  amount  1  I  will  tell  you. 
She  will  teach  you  some  chords  on  the  guitar,  then  a  couple  of 
light  songs;  she  will  take  you  with  her  to  inns  and  taverns,  and 
if  you  are  no  thief  now  you  will  become  one  in  a  short  time,  or 
worse." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  grief  and  surprise, 
for  he  seemed  omniscient  in  thus  unveiling  to  her  the  past  and 
the  future. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  the  life  I  have  described  may  be  of  a 
kind  to  suit  you  better  than  if  I  could  put  you  in  the  way  of 
earning  an  honest  livelihood  *?" 

"No!  no!"  exclaimed  the  girl;  and  for  the  first  time  the 
tones  of  her  voice  expressed  hope. 
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"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  feel  compassioii  for  yon,  and  wiU  endeavor 
to  rescue  you  from  the  precipice  over  which  you  must  otherwise 
inevitably  fall.  You  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  leading  a  re- 
spectable life.  I  will  get  you  a  situation  in  an  excellent  family, 
and  it  will  depend  on  yourself  whether  your  future  Hfe  shall  be 
good  or  bad." 

The  girl  raised  her  trembling  hands  and  covered  her  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  think  for  a  moment,  as  if  uncertain  whether  she  was 
dreaming  and  still  in  reality  stretched  beside  Nanette  on  the  camp 
bed ;  but  when  she  let  her  hands  slowly  sink  down,  and  saw  that 
she  was  still  in  the  same  room,  the  fire  still  blazing,  and  her 
companion  looking  at  her  with  compassion  and  sympathy,  she 
felt  as  if  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven  sent  to  her  rescue.  Tears 
rushed  from  her  eyes,  and  with  a  loud  cry  she  sank  at  his  feet. 
He  raised  her  and  said,  ^'  I  believe  this  emotion." 

On  which  the  girl  answered,  "May  Heaven  reward  you  for 
not  thinking  ill  of  me.  I  never  stole  any  thing — ^I  am  not  wicked 
—I  am  only  a  poor,  unfortunate,  defenseless  creature." 

"  I  have  arranged  every  thing  for  you,"  said  he.  "  You.  are  to 
be  one  of  the  subordinate  attendants  of  a  lady  of  distinction.  I 
suppose  you  don't  know  much,  but  if  you  are  willing  and  diligent 
you  will  soon  learn  your  business.  Can  you  speak  any  foreign 
language 1" 

"A  little  French,"  said  the  girl,  "which  I  learned  from  my 
mother,  who  emigrated  from  France  with  her  parents." 

"Good!  You  will  be  taken  to  a  comfortable  room,  where 
you  will  find  proper  dothes,  and  to-morrow,  early,  you  will  re- 
ceive the  address  of  the  house  to  which  you  are  to  go,  a  passport, 
and  instructions.  You  must  study  the  latter  attentively,  and 
your  future  name,  for  you  must  of  course  change  your  present 
one,  and  also  learn  carefully  by  heart  where  you  have  formerly 
been,  whence  you  originally  came,  who  your  parents  are,  etc.,  for 
you  will  be  probably  closely  examined  on  these  points.  Efi^ice 
entirely  your  former  name  and  your  past  life  from  your  memory; 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  your  safety.  Do  you  thoroughly 
imderstand  me  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  girl ;  "  but  how  can  I  express  my 
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gratitude?  how  can  I  prove  to  you,  my  benefactor,  my  sense  of 
your  great  Mndness,  which  has  rescued  me  from  a  life  of  misery 
and  disgrace,  and  which  enables  me  once  more  to  look  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  &ce  without  shame?" 

"  How  can  you  thank  me  !"  said  he.  "  I  will  tell  you.  In 
your  instructions  you  will  find  another  address,  the  nimiber  of  the 
house  of  a  man  to  whom  you  mu@t  go  once  a  week  and  answer  all 
his  questions  with  the  most  perfect  truth.  For  example,  he  may 
wish  to  know  when  your  lady  goes  out,  wh^^  she  goes,  who 
comes  to  her,  what  she  does  at  home,  to  whom  she  >;v;rites,  etc,  and 
probably  he  may  occasionally  give  you  a  commission  which  you 
must  punctually  execute." 

This  speech  evidently  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the  girL 
She  drew  a  deep  breath,  looked  up  at  the  speaker,  and  as  she  saw 
no  trace  of  jesting  in  his  countenance,  on  the  contrary,  the  deep- 
est gravity,  she  hung  down  her  head,  sighing  heavily. 

"  My  wish  may  appear  hard  to  you,"  continued  he,  "  but  one 
servicie  deserves  another,  and  what  I  give  you  is  far  more  than 
what  I  ask  of  you ;  but  you  may  still  make  your  choice.  Say 
*No,'  and  you  may  at  once  return  to  the  room  you  left,  and  to 
Nanette  and  her  companions  in  the  Fuchsbau." 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  but  as  the  girl  only  shook  her  head 
sadly,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  '^  If  you  ac- 
cept my  conditions,  swear  solemnly  to  fulfill  them  without  shrink- 
mg." 

The  poor  creature  panted  and  hesitated.  When  she  saw, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  his  startling  words  he  was  looking  at 
her  with  kindly  sympathy,  when  she  recalled  the  picture  he 
had  drawn  of  her  future  life  if  she  rejoined  Nanette,  and  of 
the  house  from  which  she  had  been  cast  forth  as  a  thief,  she 
looked  hastily  round  as  if  she  felt  a  pursuer  was  near,  and  ad- 
vancing to  him,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  and  said,  ^'  I  swear  it !" 

So  many  horrors  had  oppressed  the  heart  of  the  young  inexpe- 
rienced girl  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  that  her  strength 
suddenly  seemed  to  desert  her.  She  saw  the  fire  blaze  up,  she  felt 
her  limbs  give  way,  a  thick  veil  seemed  to  cover  her,  and  she  sank 
down  in  a  swoon. 
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When  he  saw  that  she  had  fainted,  he  raised  her  gently,  and 
fanned  her  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  as  he  benf  oyer  her  to 
see  if  she  was  recoyering,  he  for  the  first  time  remarked  the  sweet 
iG^ce  of  the  young  creature,  and  her  pretty,  -regular  features ;  he 
felt  that  face  could  not  deceive,  and  that  she  was  indeed  good  and 
innocent. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  girl  slowly  opened  her  eyes.  "  That  nev- 
er happened  to  me  before,"  said  she,  coloring ;  '<  within  the  last 
few  days  I  have  become  very  weak." 

"  It  is  all  you  have  suflfered,"  said  he,  kindly.  "  You  will  soon 
recover.  Now  you  may  return  to  the  ante-room,  and  there  you 
will  find  the  old  woman  who  brought  you  here.  She  will  take 
you  to  a  room  with  a  comfortable  bed.  You  may  go  to  sleep 
without  fear.  You  could  not  be  safer  in  your  mother's  arms  than 
you  are  now  in  this  house." 

The  girl,  when  about  to  obey  this  command,  remained  for  a 
moment  standing  at  the  door,  and  then  said,  timidly,  '^  And  may 
I  not  return  to  thank  you  at  s(»ne  future  time  t*' 

"No,  no,"  said  he,  decidedly.  "I  hope  and  believe  we  shall 
never  meet  again." 

"  Then  I  will  pray  for  you,"  said  she — "  from  my  heart  I  will 
pray  for  you,  and  always  think  of  you  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 
May  Heaven  shield  you  from  all  harm  I" 

"  Amen !"  said  he,  when  the  door  had  closed  and  the  curtain 
had  fallen  behind  her.  "  If  I  had  met  with  such  a  good,  innocent 
girl  in  my  early  youth,  things  might  have  been  very  different." 
He  then  took  a  broad-leafed  hat  from  the  table,  went  behind 
the  arm-chair,  and  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  room  with- 
out the  smallest  noise  of  any  door,  or  the  slightest  movement  of 
any  curtain. 

As  we  live  in  an  enlightened  age,  when  we  no  longer  believe 
in  witchcraft,  and  as  we  have  no  intention  to  write  a  fairy  tale, 
we  can  assure  our  reader  that  this  occurred  in  the  most  natu- 
ral way  in  the  world.  There  was  a  secret  door  near  the  fire- 
place ;  by  pressing  a  particular  spring  the  door  opened  and  closed 
without  noise.  He  descended  a  winding  stair,  went  along  some 
passages,  and  passed  through  a  door  similar  to  the  one  near  the 
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fire-place  into  the  open  air,  but  before  leaving  the  house  he  cast 
a  large  cloak  over  him,  to  hide  both  blouse  and  dagger.  He 
then  went  hastily  through  the  streets,  where  wind,  rain,  and  snow 
were  still  playing  their  wild  pranks,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

THE  NEW  MAID  OP  HONOR. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  house  of  young  Count  Fohrbach, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  do  duty  in  the  ante-room  of  her  majesty. 
He  was  just  stepping  into  the  carriage  to  go  to  the  palace,  when 
he  was  detained  by  his  old  valet,  who  wished  to  present  his  new 
chasseur  to  him.  He  was,  as  we  already  know,  a  tall,  well-pro- 
portioned man,  and  now,  in  a  handsome  livery,  and  his  beard  and 
mustaches  carefully  trimmed,  looked  remarkably  well.  His  face 
had  a  good  expression,  and  he  replied  to  the  count's  questions 
without  hesitation,  and  intelligently. 

At  a  quarter  Before  eleven  o'clock.  Count  Fohrbach  drove  to 
the  palace,  and  ascended  its  wide  staircase,  through  numbers  of 
attendants.  A  smart-looking  valet  advanced  to  open  the  door. 
"Any  thing  new  to-day?"  asked  the  count.  "Nothing  particu- 
lar," answered  the  valet ;  "  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  waiting 
are  to  breakfast  in  the  yellow  gallery,  and  the  new  maid  of  honor 
of  her  majesty  appears  to-day  for  the  first  time." 

The  count  passed  through  several  rooms,  which,  like  all  apart- 
ments in  palaces,  were  exactly  alike,  only  difiering  in  the  color 
of  the  wsdls  and  the  furniture — ^in  one  room  alabaster  and  marble 
vases,  in  another  china  and  japan.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  were 
generally  devoid  enough  of  all  merit. 

In  the  yellow  gallery,  where  breakfast  was  to  be  served,  there 
were,  with  the  exception  of  servants  arranging  china  and  plate, 
only  one  old,  silent  equerry,  who,  after  carefully  examining  the 
barometer,  was  now  studying  the  heavy  clouds  of  snow  in  the  gray 
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aky,  and  Major  von  S ,  whom  Count  Fohrbach  was  to-daj  to 

replace.  He  was  standing  at  a  window,  when  the  count  went  up 
to  him :  "  How  are  you  f^  said  he. 

^  So-so.  The  weather  is  not  quite  cle^-;  some  dark  clouds 
seem  to  be  hovering  about ;  and  we  have  had  as  yet  no  audiences, 
which  is  a  bad  sign.  The  director  of  the  royal  theatre  was  ap- 
pointed to  come  at  one  o'clock." 

"  We  must  waylay  himV* 

"  There  is  not  much  for  you  to  do  to-day.  There  are  some  aud- 
iences. You  will  find  a  list  of  the  names  in  the  next  room. 
The  pafter  is  in  the  desk." 

"  I  will  attend  to  it.     Are  you  going  to  breakfast  with  us  t" 

"No;  I  am  not  inclined  to  do  so.  I  am  going  nome.  A  pro- 
poSy  you  will  make  a  new  acquaintance.  Her  majesty's  new  maid 
of  honor  breakfasts  here." 

"is  she  handsome t" 

"  Handsome  I"  said  the  migor.  "  She  shines  like  a  bright  star 
in  the  dark  sky." 

"  I  think  such  stars  will  enlighten  us  much,  for  it  is  sometimes 
dark  enough  here.  What  is  her  name?  Is  it  not  Fraulein  von 
S ,  a  distant  relation  of  yours*?"  said  the  count. 

"  Very  distant     Her  name  is  Eugenie  von  S .     She  is  of 

a  distinguished  but  poor  family ;  scarcely  nineteen ;  tall  and  ma- 
jestic ;  a  figure  like  that  of  her  majesty ;  dark  hair,  bright  eyes, 
and  teeth  so  white !  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  her  open  her  mouth." 

"  Only  on  account  of  her  white  teeth  t"  said  the  count,  laugh- 
mg. 

"  Oh  no,  for  she  is  one  of  the  best-informed  and  most  charming 
girls  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time." 

" I  suppose  she  will  be  a  great  deal  at  your  house?" 

"  I  hope  so.     You  know  she  is  a  relation." 

"  I  will  take  good  care  to  put  your  wife  on  her  guard." 

"  So  that  you  may  have  a  pretext  to  come  frequently  yourself," 
answered  the  major,  smiling.  "  Beware,  young  man !  When 
she  glances  at  you,  if  you  chance  to  be  in  a  susceptible  mood,  it 
is  all  over  with  your  peace  of  mind.  But  perhaps  you  know  her 
already?" 
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"  No,  indeed." 

"  You  did  not  know  she  waa  so  extremely  charming  and  love- 
ly?" 

"No,  upon  my  word.  I  have  only  heard  her  spoken  of  in  gen- 
eral terms.     But  why  this  question  f 

"  I  was  last  night  talking  to  Frau  von  B ^" 

"  The  mistress  of  the  robes  V* 

**  Yes.  We  were  speaking  of  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  yoimg  lady,  of  her  apartments,  etc." 

"  Is  she  to  live  in  the  palace  ?" 

"  Certainly.  A  very  good  apartment  has  been  selected  lor  her 
— ^No.  16 ;  the  windows  look  on  the  inner  court,  where  you,  my 
dear  count,  can't  come  caracoling  on  your  prancing  chargers. 
But  listen.  We  were  speaking,  also,  of  the  young  lady's  servants. 
She  brought  with  her  an  elderly  waiting-maid,  and  she  is  to  get 
a  younger  one  here." 

"  Well !     What  have  I  to  do  with  that  ?" 

"A  younger  lady's-maid,  who  is  recommended  by  you." 

"  By  me !     Through  whom  ?" 

"Don't  you  remember  having  recently  spoken  to  Frau  von 
B of  a  waiting  woman  who  wanted  a  situation  ?" 

"  Oh !  now  I  recollect,"  said  the  aid-de-camp.  "  I  don' i  know 
her  myself,  but  Baron  Brand  asked  me  to  recommend  h^r." 

"  So,  Baron  Brand !"  said  the  major,  thoughtfully.     "  He  is  a 

dangerous  man  with  ladies.     Even  the  old  Frau  von  B 

praises  him  up  to  the  skies — ^very  unlike  her  in  general.  He  met 
Eugenie  von  S in  her  apartment  at  tea  last  night.  The  con- 
versation turned  on  this  waiting-maid,  and  whether  she  was  like- 
ly to  suit  the  new  maid  of  honor.     Frau  v<m  B shook  her 

head,  smiling,  and  hinted  that  she  did  not  consider  your  recom- 
mendation of  much  value  in  such  a  case ;  but  Baron  Brand  re- 
membered the  girl ;  I  believe  she  served  one  of  his  relations,  who 
gave  her  the  highest  testimonials.  So  the  girl  is  installed  in  her 
place.     But  hush  I  here  come  the  ladies." 

The  folding-docHTS  of  the  salon  were  now  opened,  and  the 
ladies  in  waiting  appeared.  They  were  chiefly  fuU-Wown  beau- 
ties, well-preserved  flowers,  but  without  fragrance,  like  their  sis- 
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ters  of  paper  and  silk,  and,  like  them,  they  were  stiff  and  rus- 
tling. 

Eugenie,  who  came  last,  did  not  require  to  be  so  exceedingly- 
beautiful  as  she  really  was  to  shine  among  her  companions  like 
the  sun  breaking  forth  from  gray  clouds.  Count  Fohrbach  was 
indeed  astonished  by  her  loveliness,  and  somewhat  confused  when 
presented  to  he^r  by  the  major.  She  bowed  courteously,  and,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  said  she  knew  she  was  indebted  to  the 
count's  mother  for  her  situation  at  court,  for  which  she  felt  most 
grateful. 

Then  they  all  sat  down  to  breakfast,  knives  and  forks  clattered, 
servants  darted  about  like  busy  swallows,  and  as  soon  as  break- 
^t  was  over  the  ladies  returned  to  their  apartments.  The 
silent  equerry  and  the  aid-de-camp  accompanied  t];iem  to  the  door, 
and  here  the  latter  hoped  to  obtain  a  glance  from  Eugenie.  She 
bowed  to  both  gentlemen,  but  so  impartially  that  the  count 
felt  rather  mortified. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

GOLDEN  FETTERS. 


The  new  aidnle-camp  placed  himself,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received,  in  the  ante-room.  Soon  after  carriages  ar- 
rived, doors  opened,  and  the  minista^s  of  state  appeared.  Count 
Fohrbach  advanced  to  meet  them,  receiving  each  according  to 
his  rank  and  importance. 

The  prime  minister  took  the  aid-de-camp's  arm,  and  retired 
with  him  into  the  recess  of  a  window,  where  some  of  his  in- 
timate friends,  after  saying  a  few  civil  words  to  the  rest,  followed 
him.  The  others  went  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and 
either  walked  in  couples  up  and  down  conversing  in  a  low  voice, 
or  remained  standing  beside  the  marble  chimney-piece  holding 
their  hats  and  papers  in  their  hands,  with  long  faces,  grave  looks, 
and  dignified  air.      They  only  ventured  on  suppositions,  and 
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hemmed,  and  coughed,  and  nodded  their  heads  impressivelj,  and 
anxiously  watched  the  dock  and  the  door. 

The  group  at  the  window  was  more  lively  and  animated ;  they 
talked  of  the  state  of  the  weather  in-doors  and  out  of  doors. 

"Will  his  majesty  ride  to-day?"  asked  the  controller  "bf  the 
household  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  met  this  question  by 
significantly  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  saying, 

"  I  don't  know  if  it  is  advisable." 

"His  majesty's  horse  is  ordered  at  three  o'clock,"  whis- 
pered the  valet  who  was  keeping  watch  over  the  door  and  the 
dock. 

The  grand  chamberlain  gave  him  a  severe  glance  for  his  inter- 
ference, and  the  man  shrunk  back  into  his  comer. 

"His  majesty  must  really  not  ride  out  in  such  weather,"  re- 
marked the  minister  of  the  interior.  "  The  king  has  a  cold,  aqd 
his  physician  informed  me  that  such  weather  as  this  is  peculiarly 
trying  to  his  majesty's  constitution." 

"  But  when  his  majesty  has  once  issued  his  commands,"  said 
the  grand  chamberlain,  in  a  subdued  voice,  "  his  gradous  majesty 
is  not  easily  dissuaded." 

The  controller  of  the  household  looked  significantly  at  the 
master  of  the  horse,  who  coolly  said,  0 

"It  is  impossible  that  his  majesty  should  ride  in  such  weather. 
His  majesty  does  not  know  how  cold  the  wind  is  to-day." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  grand  chamberlain ;  "  his  majesty  had  a 
short  wsdk  before  breakfast." 

Both  their  excellencies,  after  this  concealed  sparring,  turned  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  and  the  others,  understanding  the  move- 
ment, discreetly  drew  back.  "  His  majesty  must  really  not  ride 
9ut  to-day,"  said  one  minister.  "I  am  going  to  solidt  an  au- 
dience at  three  o'dock.  I  have  some  important  business  to  trans- 
act, which  will  occupy  at  least  half  an  hour." 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  ministers  haJbeen  received  in  suo- 
oeesion  in  the  royal  audience-chamber,  and  returned.  One,  as 
the  door  opened,  looked  very  much  annoyed,  but  he  strove  hard 
to  assume  a  smiling  countenance  when  he  re-entered  the  ante- 
room, that  his  colleagues  might  not  suspect  his  defisat. 
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Another  retumed  radiant  with  joy,  bat  followed  an  exactly 
opposite  course,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him  that 
the  other  ministers  should  not  surmise  the  important  measure  he 
had  just  carried  tiurough. 

Th^  director  of  the  theatre  had  now  joined  the  group  in  the 
window,  looking  cross  and  dissatisfied.  ^^I  am  in  great  embar- 
rassment," said  he ;  ^'  his  majesty  has  thought  fit  to  command  the 
*  Dom\no  Noir'  this  evening,  which  throws  my  whole  repertoire 
into  confusion/' 

"  How  so,  my  dear  baron  ?"  said  the  master  of  the  horse.  "  It 
must  be  quite  the  same  to  you  what  piece  is  given  this  evening. 
The  wish  of  his  majesty  is  easily  fulfilled.  The  ^  Domino  Noir* 
has  been  given  five  times  during  the  last  month,  so  there  can  be 
no  difficulties  in  the  way." 

"I  beg  your  excellency's  pardon;  there  are  more  obstacles 
than  you  imagine.  This  opera  certainly  has  been  given  several 
times  lately,  and  precisely  for  that  reason  I  wished  to  reserve  it 
for  next  Sunday." 

<^To  fill  your  coffers  better,  I  suppose?"  said  the  controller^ 
laughing. 

^<  Not  entirely,  your  ezcellencT' ;  more  with  a  view  to  oblige 
the  pmna  donna." 

"How  so r 

"  As  you  know,  the  opera  was  repeatedly  given  on  week  days 
to  a  very  moderately-filled  house,  so  of  course  without  much 
scenery  or  spectacle,  and  consequently  with  no  great  applause; 
on  which  Frau  Wiesengriin,  my  bravura  singer,  declared  that 
next  time  she  would  not  sing  in  the  ^  Domino  Noir'  unless  on  a 
Sunday." 

"  Who  has  the  chief  command  at  the  theatre  V* 

"  I  have,  nominally,  your  excellency ;  but  in  reality  all  the  act- 
ors and  actresses,  the  manager,  the  inspector,  the  machinists,  the 
tailOT,  and  the  carpenters." 

'"Yes,  it  is  a  strange  state  of  things,"  said  the  master  of  the 
horse,  smiling.  "I  know  it  of  old,  and  the  high-class  artistes^ 
both  in  singing  and  dancing,  would  soon  turn  a  man's  hair  gray 
by  their  airs  and  caprices." 
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"That  is  indeed  reversing  the  order  of  things,"  sai<f  the  con- 
troller, "for  then  you  become  the  slave  of  your  own  sub- 
jects." 

"And  what  a  slave]"  said  the  director,  sorrowftilly.  "To 
what  humors  and  whims  am  I  obliged  to  submit!  I  will  not 
speak  of  events  which  may  at  any  time  occur,tof  an  indisposition 
which  can  not  be  prevented,  of  a  violent  cold  which  the  prima 
donna  may  bring  on  by  choosing  on  the  first  damp  cold  spring 
day  to  take  her  coffee  in  the  open  air.  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
interruptions  caused  in  the  r^ular  course  of  the  theatre,  by  the 
commencement  or  the  breaking-ofiTof  some  love  affair,  or  qf  a  se- 
vere headache,  which  usually  occurs  when  a  rival  has  pleased  the 
public  more,  or  been  more  applauded.  I  willingly  submit  to  all 
these  things.  But  in  my  bureau^  in  my  house,  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  I  am  irritated,  tormented,  plagued,  on  account  of  some 
silly  caprice — a  &ncy  about  a  new  dress,  or  the  trinmiing  of  an 
old  one ;  about  a  bow  of  ribbons ;  about  a  hasty  word  that  the 
manager  or  the  chief  of  the  orchestra  may  have  addressed  to  these 
princesses ;  on  account  of  a  criticism  in  the  newspapers ;  and  a 
thousand  similar  things." 

"  You  really  are  much  to  be  pitied,"  said  the  master  of  the 
horse,  smiling ;  "  but,  my  dear  baron,  no  rose  without  thorp,  you 
must  admit  that,  and  roses  enough  grow  in  your  garden." 

"Your  excellency  may  jest,"  answered  the  director,  "but  I 
assure  you  again,  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  I  live  is  unbear- 
able. I  sit  down  to  my  coffee  in  fear  and  trembling.  There  is 
a  ring  at  the  bell — the  messenger  from  the  theatre.  The  piec^ 
announced  for  this  evening  can  not  be  given ;  Herr  H is  un- 
well, and  will  not  appear ;  that  means,  in  reality,  that  the  sky- 
blue  waistcoat  he  expected  from  Paris  is  not  yet  arrived,  or  his 
wife  has  persuaded  him  that  he  has  been  overworked  lately,  and 
that  it  is  high  time  some  one  else  should  take  his  place.  At  din- 
ner, the  same  story.  Often  I  don't  hear  a  word  my  wife  or  chil- 
dren say  to  me ;  I  am  listening  only  for  the  fatal  signal  of  the 
bell.  I  am  thus  tormented  the  whole  day,  and  my  very  dreams 
disturbed  at  night,  for  in  them  sometimes  the  messenger  from  the 
theatre  i^ppears  to  announce  to  me  that  my  whole  company  have 

I 
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nm  away' or  are  dead,  and  that  I  must  niTsetf  play  'Bobert  le 
Diablei'  quite  alone  this  eyening.'* 

'^That  is  all  very  tiresome,  my  good'l^aron,"  said  the  master 
of  the  horse,  ^<  but  I  assure  you  I  have  quite  as  disagreeable  an- 
nouncem^its." 

^^  Oh !  your  excellency'  can  not  compare  your  department  with 
mine,"  answered  the  director,  eagerly.  "You  have  to  do  with 
quiet,  well-disciplined,  I  may  almost  say  reasonable  creatures, 
whereas  I — " 

^^Hush,  hush!"  said  the  controller.  ^My  dear  baron,  if 
your  prima  donna  heard  that  speech  we  would  have  no  good 
opera  for  six  months  to  come.  But  to  return  to  the  'Domino 
Nou-.' " 

^'Tour  excellency  seems  quite  in&tuated  with  this  opera— or 
with  the  prima  donna  I" 

<'  Oh !  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  minister,  highly  flattered,  "  an 
elderly  man  like  me!"  At  the  same  time  he  stole  a  look  at  the 
glass,  and  thought  that  his  new  toupee  of  hair  had  an  excellent 
effect.  ''What  I  was  going  to  remark,"  continued  he,  "was, 
that  his  majesty  was  prevented  being  present  the  last  three  times 
that  opera  was  given." 

"  I  •Bally  can  not  assist  his  majesty  on  this  occasion,"  said  the 
director,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  I  have  already  dcme  all  I 
could  with  Madame  Wiesengriin,  but  at  the  first  hint  she  pressed 
her  hand  over  her  eyes  and  declared  she  should  faint." 

During  this  conversation  the  grand  chamberlain  had  again 
joined  them,  but  was  disturbed  in  his  attenticm  to  their  excellen* 
des'  discussion  by  a  court  servant,  who  gave  him  a  sheet  of  pa* 
per,  and  whispered  a  few  words. 

"  That  is  totally  impossible,"  said  he ;  "  not  to  be  done — quite 
out  of  the  question." 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  friend  f" 

"  His  majesty  has  just  desired  me  to  be  told,"  answered  he, 
"  that  it  is  his  wish  to  dine  in  the  small  blue  dining-room.  Only 
imagine,  gentlemen,  at  this  time  of  the  year  I" 

"  Oh,  that  can  be  easily  arranged,"  said  the  controller.  ' 

"In  the  small  blue  dining-room!"  repeated  the  grand  cham- 
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berlstin,  with  actual  horror.  "  I  assuHB  you  it  is  whoDy  impos- 
sible." 

"  But  when  his  majesty  expresses  a  wish !"  said  the  master  of 
the  horse,  repeating  the  grand  chamberlain's  own  words  to  him- 
self previously- 

"  The  blue  dining-room  is  too  small  and  too  large,"  answered 
the  grand  chamberlain,  pompously.  ^^  If  I  light  the  stove,  the 
heat  will  be  unbearable ;  and  if  I  do  not,  our  teeth  will  be  chatter- 
ing with  cold.  It  is  a  locality  adapted  to  summer  alone.  Begu- 
lations  ought  to  be  respected." 

The  controller  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  the  next  room, 
and  now  returned,  smiling,  and  said,  '^  I  am  to  have  my  audience 
at  three  o'clock." 

The  turn  of  the  master  of  the  horse  came  next,  but  his  excel- 
lency did  not  remain  long,  and  when  he  returned  he  cast  down 
his  eyes  modestly,  and  said,  with  a  pleased  air,  ^^His  majesty 
win  not  ride  to-day,  but  will  drive  out  at  half-past  three  o'clock 
in  a  small  open  carriage,  and  wishes  to  try  the  new  pair  of  black 
horses." 

«  Can  that  be  done  I" 

"  I  think  it  may,"  answered  th^  master  of  the  horse ;  "  but  of 
course  I  depend  very  much  on  my  subordinates,  more  es|iecially 
the  stud-groom,  for  he  must  give  me  the  assurance  that  the  horses 
in  question  are  thoroughly  broke,  and  if  he  happens  to  be  in  good- 
humor  he  will  say  so." 

The  director  of  the  theatre  now  returned  fix)m  his  audience, 
"  The  *  Domino  Noir*  is  to  be  given,"  said  he,  ruefuUy.  "  I  can 
not  imagine  why  his  majesty  persists  in  commanding  this  tire- 
some, frivolous  opera."  • 

"But  I  suppose,  now,  you  must  ob^  his  majesty's  command?" 

"  I  am  placed  between  two  fires— his  majesty's  commands  on 
one  side,  and  Madame  Wiesengriin's  resistance  on  the  other." 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  controller,  "  we  shall  not  have  the  *  Domino 
Noir'  after  all,  for  the  prima  donna  is  not  easily  talked  over." 

"  Indeed  she  is  not,"  said  the  director.  "  I  must  rely  on  the 
indulgence  of  his  majesty." 

"  Scarcely  on  this  occasion,"  said  the  gtand  chambeflain,  "  for 
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his  majesty  told  me  he  anticipated  much  pleasure  from  the  c^era 
this  evening." 

"  And  his  majesty  said  to  me,"  said  the  director,  in  a  piqued 
tone,  "that  he  preferred  the  hlue  dining-room  to  all  others,  and 
that  he  intended  to  dine  there  to-day." 

"  Let  every  one  do  their  best,"  retorted  the  grand  chamberlain; 
"  but  I  think  the  small  size  of  the  room  has  not  occurred  to  his 
majesty." 

"Indeed  it  is  our  duty  each  to  please  his  majesty  in  every 
way,"  said  the  master  of  the  horse,  pompously ;  "  but  it  is  also 
our  duty  to  guard  the  health  of  our  royal  master,  and  his  riding 
to-day  would  have  been  highly  dangerous." 

So  their  excellencies  departed  arm-in-arm,  after  taking  leave  of 
Count  Fohrbach.  The  director  of  the  theatre  went  on  his  way, 
sighing. 

Here  the  audiences  terminated,  and  the  kind  reader  who  has 
accompanied  us  thus  far  may  also  desire  to  know  how  this  day  at 
court  ended.  We  are  happy  to  comply  with  his  wish,  because  we 
shall  still  farther  display  the  object  of  this  work,  which  is  to  prove 
that  no  man  in  this  world  escapes  slavery,  and  that  none  can  ac- 
complish all  his  wishes,  whether  ^  beggar,  or  the  loftiest  on  earth. 

His'  majesty  the  king  did  not  ride  as  he  wished,  nor  did  he 
diive  with  the  black  horses,  as  the  stud-groom  had  another  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  so  he  declared  they  were  not  safe.  Moreover, 
the  dinner  did  not  take  place  in  the  small  blue  dining-room,  but 
in  the  large  red  one.  The  day  ended  as  it  began,  for  when  his 
majesty  entered  the  theatre  it  was  announced  to  him  that  Madame 
Wiesengrun  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness,  and  that  Fraulein 
Topf  would  sing  in  "  Norma,"  which  is,  undeniably,  a  very  beau- 
tiful opera.  •    , 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

A  GAERET  AND  THE  CANAL. 

In  the  house  of  the  bookseller  Blaffer  there  were  some  small 
whitewashed  garrets,  and  one  of  these  was  inhabited  by  Herr 
BeiL  There  was  very  little  furniture  in  the  room — a  torn  cur- 
tain,  a  small  iron  stove,  an  old  bed,  and  two  chairs ;  on  these 
were  seated  Herr  Beil  and  Auguste,  the  pale  apprentice. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  a  small  rickety 
table,  which  we  forgot  to  include  in  the  inventory  of  furniture, 
was  placed  a  tallow  candle  in  a  tin  candlestick,  and  its  dim  red 
rays  diffused  an  uncertain  light  in  the  room.  The  draughts  of  air 
on  every  side  made  the  candle  flicker,  and  cast  long  dark  shad- 
ows here  and  there. 

Herr  Beil  was  leaning  his  head  against  the  wall,  and  looking 
up  vacantly  at  the  ceiling.  The  apprentice  was  leaning  forward, 
with  his  head  supported  by  his  hands.  There  was  a  third  person 
in  the  room  at  this  moment — an  old  maid-servant,  who  was  clear- 
ing away  the  remains  of  a  frugal  supper.  She  soon  wished  them 
good-night,  and  left  the  room ;  and  then  all  was  still.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  the  ticking  of  Herr  Beil's  silver  watch,  which  was 
on  the  table,  and  then  the  whistling  of  a  rush  of  wind  against  the 
slates  of  the  roof. 

"  So  it  is  all  over,  and  you  are  really  going  to  leave  us  to-mor- 
row," said  the  apprentice,  sighing. 

"  What  need  you  caref  answered  l^^il  5  "  some  other  clerk  will 
come  who  will,  perhaps,  be  less  strict  with  you  than  I  have  been." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  youth,  dolefully;  "but  who  won't  like 
me  half  so  well.  What  has  happened  between  you  and  Herr 
Blafferf 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can,"  said  Beil ;  "  but  you  can  not 
understand  what  it  is  to  devote  every  hope,  and  thought,  and  feel- 
ing to  a  woman." 
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"  I  know  that  you  love  my  sister  Marie.** 

''  That  would  be  no  misfortune ;  but  my  love  is  hopeless,  be- 
cause I  am  a  poor  wretch,  and  have  no  chance  against  a  rich  man. 
Only  another  fine  tale  of  slavery.  The  master  orders  this  charm- 
ing girl  to  leave  her  garret  and  her  fellow-slaves,  and  to  occupy 
one  of  the  best  rooms  in  his  house — ^all  for  her  happiness !  A 
fellow-slave,  whose  hard  life  has  only  been  endured  because 
he  could  see  her,  and  occasionally  receive  a  kind  word  from 
her,  ventures  to  remonstrate,  so  he  is  turned  out  of  the  house 
in  the  cold  wintry  weather  like  a  dog.  Oh  I  I  can  understand 
now  how  men  are  driven  mad.  I  had  intended  to  leave  this 
house  to-morrow,  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to- 
night." 

"But  it  is  pitch  dark,*'  said  the  apprentice,  starting;  "and 
where  are  you  going  tot"  '' 

"  Oh,  I  shall  find  a  quiet  place  where  I  shall  be  received  kind- 
ly,*' said  the  other,  with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  I  shall  take  very 
little  with  me.  You  shall  be  my  heir,  and  if  any  of  my  little 
property  can  be  of  use  to  you,  you  are  welcome  to  it.  Give  this 
watch  to  your  sister  Marie,  and  tell  her  it  stopped  at  the  hour  I 
last  saw  her." 

"  Why  leave  all  your  things  here,  as  you  don't  return  V* 

"  I  intend  to  enter  on  a  difierent  career,'*  said  Beil,  "  and  the 
few  things  I  leave  are  not  required.  Let  us  say  no  more ;  do  as 
I  have  asked  you,  and  allow  me  to  go  my  own  way  without 
further  remonstrance.** 

"  But  you  will  write  to  me  f  said  Auguste,  eagerly ;  "  or  you 
will  at  least  leave  your  address,  for  you  would  like  to  hear  of  our 
welfare." 

Beil  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  lad,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone 
of  anguish,  "  I  can  no  longer  remain  to  see  an  innocent  angel  such 
as  she  was  now  living  in  vice  and  shame."  He  then  rushed  out 
of  the  room  into  the  dark,  cold,  wintry  night. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Beil  hurried  along  the  solitary 
streets.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  misery  that  he  never  felt  the 
cold,  sharp  wind  blowing  on  his  uncovered  head.  He  did  not 
seem  even  to  know  whither  he  was  going,  and  started  in  surprise 
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when  he  felt  himself  stopped  by  a  barrier  ynth  whidi  he  came 
violently  in  contact. 

This  barrier  was  a  good  way  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a 
deserted  quarter,  where  there  were  very  few  houses.  The  canal 
was  close  by,  and  the  barrier  was  placed  there  to  prevent  any 
heedless  passenger  from  filing  into  the  water,  for  the  canal  was 
very  deep,  and  there  was  a  considerable  current  at  this  spot,  as 
it  joined  the  river  a  hundred  paces  farther  on  which  encircled  the 
town. 

Our  night  wanderer  leaned  both  arms  on  the  rmling,  and  gazed 
gloomily  into  the  dark  water.  It  was  necessary  to  accustom  the 
eye  to  the  darkness  below  before  being  able  to  distinguish  the 
current  running  on  between  the  narrow  banks,  or  to  wait  till  the 
^jiag  clouds  in  the  sky  unveiled  a  glimpse  of  the  moon  or  a  few 
stars,  whose  light  fell  on  th&  dull  water,  and  brightened  it  for  a 
moment. 

Herr  Beil  looked  down  at  the  canal,  and  his  eyes  followed  the 
course  of  its  waters.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  made  him  a 
sign  to  follow,  and  after  having  long  stood  in  this  dreamy  mood 
he  had  overcome  all  dread  of  a  cold,  watery  grave,  and  felt  a  long- 
ing to  follow  the  whispering  waters. 

At  first  they  seemed  to  his  ear  to  rush  monotonously  past,  but' 
by  degrees  a  certain  tune  and  measure  were  audible,  a  simple 
melody  of  his  youth,  which  the  floods  chanted  in. a  low  tone  on 
and  on.  He  thought  he  remembered  the  air  as  one  which  his 
dead  mother  had  often  sung  beside  his  cradle  in  his  childhood. 
They  were  the  same  soft,  lulling  tones,  and  after  listening  a  little 
longer  he  thought  he  could  distinguish  words,  but  not  those  of 
his  cradle-song.  -  These  sung  of  bright  regions  to  which  the  wa- 
ters were  hastening  away  from  the  gloom  of  night,  of  smiling  fields 
covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  far  diflerent  from  the  cold,  dismal 
banks  which  now  encircled  them.  "Peace,  peace,"  they  whis- 
pered, "is  found  beneath;  sweet  and  calm  repose.  Come  and 
follow  us." 

He  bent  deep  down  toward  the  waters,  and  recalled  vividly  His 
youthfril  days,  when  he  had  frequently  bathed  in  a  spot  whose 
strong  current  engulfed  every  thing,  but  which  he,  in  the  pride 
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of  his  strength,  had  oflcn  defied;  hut  one  da^,  when  he  holdly 
plunged  in,  the  river-god  seemed  to  resent  his  audacity,  and  held 
him  down  fast  by  the  foot.  That  was  his  first  thought  as  he  felt 
he  could  not  rise  to  the  surfi^^.  In  reality,  his  foot  was  caught 
in  a  bunch  of  sea-weeds,  and  he  could  not  disentangle  himself. 
The  few  seconds  when  he  was  struggling  to  get  loose  appeared  to 
to  him  long  years,  but  when  he  found  that  his  efforts  were  all 
vain,  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked 
down  with  wonder  into  the  green  waters,  the  light  of  the  sun 
playing  on  the  sur&ce,  the  river  appearing  like  a  green  crystal 
vault — a  fairy  palace,  with  strange,  mysterious  sounding  music 
— ^for  here,  too,  the  waters  sung  snatches  of  that  well-known 
melody.  By  degrees  the  tones  became  fainter  and  more  broken 
and  unconnected,  though  the  invisible  singers  seemed  to  come 
nearer,  till  at  last  they  surrounded  him  and  deafened  him  with 
wild  cries  and  laments,  though  always  in  low  tones,  jet  perfectly 
distinct  and  impressive  as  they  approached;  and  then  he  died 
without  pain,  without  a  groan — at  least,  so  it  was  supposed  at 
the  moment — ^but  a  bold  diver  brought  him  to  the  surfiice  again^ 
and  he  was  with  difficulty  restored  to  life.  He  thought  of  this^ 
£tnd  that  drowning  was  not  a  painful  but  a  peaceful  death. 

To-night,  indeed,  it  was  dark — ^no  rays  of  sunshine  bright- 
ened the  waters,  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  gloom.  He  saw  nothing 
to  remind  him  of  life  and  happiness ;  he  could  close  his  eyes  in 
peace,  to  wait  till  that  mysterious  song  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
"  To  sleep !  to  sleep  I  to  rest !"  it  whispered  fi'om  underneath  the 
wat^*s,  and  another  voice  also  spoke  consolingly  to  him. 

He  had  raised  his  eyes  to  the  sky,  and  there  he  saw  one  clear, 
brilliant  star,  which  shone  forth  in  its  pure  blue  light  from  amidst 
the  dark  masses  of  clouds.  He  thought  of  her  whose  bright  im- 
age had  so  long  filled  his  whole  soul,  and  then  of  the  dark  waters, 
which  made  him  shudder ;  but  the  reaction  was  the  stronger.  The 
star  vanished,  the  light  in  his  heart  was  extinguished,  and  all 
was'  again  gloom. 

He  bent  once  more  over  the  stream,  and  heard  the  waters 
whispering,  "  She  will  follow  you ;  she  will  come  to  this  spot  to 
seek  for  rest  and  peace ;  we  will  sing  to  her,  and  entice  her  to 
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come  to  us ;  we  will  tell  her  you  are.  awaiting  her.  Yes,  s^e 
will  come,  and  we  are  compassionate,  and  will  purify  her  soul, 
that  she  may  appear  before  you  in  all  her  original  brightness  and 
innocence." 

His  glance  was  fascinated.  He  climbed  over  the  barrier,  but 
before  throwing  himself  in  he  cast  one  glance  backward  on  the 
city,  whose  houses  lay  in  gloom  and  darkness. 

As  he  looked,  he  involuntarily  seized  the  barrier  with  his  hands, 
for,  with  mysterious  horror,  he  saw,  not  two  steps  from  him,  the 
dim  outline  of  some  one  leaning  on  the  barrier,  in  exactly  the 
same  spot  he  had  just  left. 

The  figure  was  wrapped  in  a  wide,  dark  mantle,  and  either  had 

drawn  one  end  of  it  over  his  head,  or  wore  'a  large  hood,  for 

neither  neck  nor  shoulders  were  visible.     The  whole  formed  a 

shapeless  black  mass,  but  Beil  sa\v»  distinctly  two  eyes  shining/ 

,   which  appeared  to  watch  him  attentively. 

His  nerves  were  naturally  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement, 
and  he  was  not  a  little  startled,  at  a  time  when  he  imagined  him- 
self far  from  every  human  being,  to  find  himself  so  unexpectedly 
watched  in  the  deep  solitude  of  night.  A  few  moments  before, 
his  soul,  in  spite  of  his  dreadfril  purpose,  had  felt  at  rest,  but  now 
his  heart  beat  violently ;  an  indescribable  sensation  of  fear*  over- 
powered him,  and  seemed  to  constrain  him  to  gaze  at  the  two 
fiery  eyes,  which  continued  Iteadily  fixed  on  him. 

Did  this  mysterious  being  know  what  had  impelled  him  to 
come  here?  Had  he  read  his  thoughts?  Could  it  indeed  be  a 
human  being  who  stood  there  motionless,  as  if  eagerly  waiting  for 
the  moment  when  he  should  end  his  life  by  suicide  ? 

He  involuntarily  moved  to  one  side,  still  holding  the  railing 
&st  with  both  hands,  but  so  fascinated  by  the  glare  of  those 
strange  eyes  that  he  could  not  turn  away.  His  terror  every 
instant  increased,  and,  though  strange,  it  was  true,  that  he 
who,  a .  moment  before,  had  sought  death,  was  now  afraid  to 
turn  his  back  on  this  mysterious  figure,  for  he  thought  he 
might,  perhaps,  attack  him  unexpectedly  and  throw  him  into  the 
canal. 

But  he  remained  standing  composedly  on  the  same  spot.     No* 
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thing  about  him  moved.     His  spectral  eyes  continued  to  stare 
fixedly  at  Beil. 

The  latter  had  familiarized  himself  with  the  idea*  of  death,  but 
he  ^shed  to  die  alone  in  the  calm,  silent  night — ^not  with  a 
mocking  spectator  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  his  death  agony,  and 
that  he  should  hear  his  loud  and  fiendish  laugh  as  the  waters 
closed  over  him. 

A  pause  ensued.  At  last  the  figure  made  a  sligtit  movement, 
raised  itself,  and  folded  its  arms  under  the  cloak.  Then  it  utter- 
ed, in  a  deep,  sonorous  voice,  one  solitary  word,  "  Well  I" 

"  Well !"  repeated  BeiL     "  What  do  you  mean  f ' 

" I  mean,  when  is  it  to  be  1"  answered  the  strange  being.  "I 
have  waited  long  enough." 

"  What  have  you  waited  forf  said  Beil,  shuddering,  in  a  timid 
voice.     "  I  called  naone  hither  to  witness  what  might  happen." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  other,  "  but  I  felt  irresistibly  attract- 
ed to  this  spot,  and  as  I  am  here  I  don't  wish  to  wait  any  longer 
needlessly." 

"  And  who  are  you,"  said  Beil,  with  increasing  horror,  "  who 
seem  to  take  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  seeing  how  a  wretched  man, 
whose  life  is  a  burden  to  him,  makes  an  end  of  his  misery  f 

"Who  I  am  is  no  matter,"  answered  the  other.  "Perhaps  I 
am  the  guardian  angel  of  self-murderers,  and  have  the  power  to 
grant  you  an  easy  death,  or  plerhaps  I'am  one  of  those  beings  who 
take  particular  delight  in  the  follies  of  men." 

**  Follies  P'  repeated  Beil.  "  You  can  scarcely  call  a  deed  folly 
without  knowing  its  motives." 

"  Self-destruction  is  always  folly  and  cowardice,"  said  the  phan- 
tom, coolly,  while  leaning  forward  on  the  barrier.  "  Only  a  fool 
and  a  coward  voluntarity  leaves  this  world.  The  first,  because 
he  allows  himself  to  be  mastered  by  circumstances ;  the  other, 
because  he  has  not  courage  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  sorrowful  life 
till  its  natural  end.'^  < 

"  Oh !  you  have  never  felt  how  hard  it  is  to  say  farewell  for- 
ever to  the  light  of  the  sun  and  to  life,  however  joyless,  or  you 
would  not  say  such  a  deed  was  cowardly." 

"  The  courage  of  a  suicide  is  no  true  courage.     It  is  rather  an 
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outburst  of  despair,  supported  by  excited  nerves.  One  spring 
into  the  water  and  all  hope  is  forever  gone.  You  can  no  longer 
repent  on  earth,  and  you  voluntarily  throw  away  all  hope  of 
heaven.     Now  tell  me  your  story  before  you  end  your  sorrows." 

Beil  felt  as  if  constrained  to  obey  this  command,  and  related 
his  melancholy  life,  his  sickly  youth,  his  being  left  an  orphan  and 
apprenticed  to  the  bookseller,  whose  tyranny  he  had  so  long  en- 
dured. Then  his  voice  softened  when  he  spdke  of  Marie.  He 
trembled,  and  tears  trickled  over  his  cheeks,  when  he  described 
in  glowing  colors  his  devotion  to  the  girl  and  the  secret  hopes  he 
had  cheri^ed.  He  told  in  few  and  bitter  words  her  sin  and  her 
degradation  through  the  vile  acts  and  tyranny  of  Blafier,  which 
had  made  him  resolve  to  end  his  wretched  life.  '^Now  can  you 
say  my  purpose  is  folly  V* 

At  these  last  words  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  For 
some  minutes  he  heard  nothing  but  the  rushing  of  the  wat^,  but 
at  last  the  voice  of  his  singular  companion  sounded  dose  to  him. 

"  I  have  listened  to  your  history,"  said  he.  "  You  have  suf- 
fered much,  but  not  enough  to  commit  so  great  a  crime.  Prom- 
ise me  to  live  till  we  meet  again,  and,  believe  me,  it  shall  be  soon. 
Be  assured  I  will  watch  over  you  for  good,  and  I  think  I  may 
safely  prophesy  many  bright  hours  are  yet  in  store  for  you. 
Farewell." 

The  voice  was  silent,  and  when  Bell  locked  up  the  figure  had 
vanished,  though  he  had  heard  no  step  or  sound.  He  was  once 
more  alone  in  the  dark  night,  but  the  sky  looked  clear,  and  the 
one  solitary  star  streamed  down  from  the  heavens  in  all  its  bright- 
ness. 

At  this  moment  the  church-dock  struck  distinctly  the  hour  of 
midnight. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

HERB  STKAUBER'S  WALK. 

'  The  weather  changed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night ;  the  wind 
veered  round  to  the  east,  chasing  away  all  heavy  clouds,  and 
sweeping  the  sky  fresh  and  bright,  for  a  brilliant  winter's  sun, 
which,  though  late  at  this  season  of  the  year,  now  rose  clear  and 
dieeringly. 

How  different  every  thing  appeared  in  its  light  from  what  it 
had  done  in  the  ehade  of  night  I  There  was  the  canal,  and  thefre 
the  barrier  where  Herr  Beil  had  seen  the  strange  figure  who  had 
so  fortunately  dissuaded  him  from  his  dreadful  purpose ;  but  this 
morning  nothing  looked  mysterious,  and  if  ever  so  many  beings 
in  black  mantles  and  with  still  more  fiery  eyes  had  leaned  there, 
no  one  would  have  troubled  their  heads  about  them. 

The  waters  of  the  canal  looked  clear  and  bright ;  its  banks 
were  covered  with  hoar-fix>st,  from  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
called  forth  innumerable  brilGants.  The  bare  branches  of  the 
trees  were  lit  up  on  one  side  as  if  with  gold,  and  the  other  had  a 
bluish  shade.  The  barrier,  too,  was  in  sunshine,  and. cast  a  deep 
shadow  on  the  path  which  led  past  it.  The  houses,  which  the 
night  before  seemed  far  apart,  for  in  the  dim  light  and  fog  their 
outlines  had  been  scarcely  visible,  were  now  apparently  closer 
together,  and  stood  out  cheerfully  against  the  sky  with  their 
glittering  window-panes  and  their  sharp,  red  roofs,  which  looked 
like  morning-caps,  and  from  their  pointed  chimneys  the  bright 
blue  smoke  curled  up  like  a  long,  gay  feather. 

There  was  no  lack  of  variety,  either,  in  the  background. 
Little  boys  were  rushing  about,  and  anxiously  looking  at  the 
canal  to  see  if  there  was  any  hope  of  its  soon  being  covered  with 
ice ;  dogs  of  every  kind  were  taking  their  morning  walks,  biting, 
snapping,  quarreling,  and  racing  about;  women,  with  baskets 
filled  with  linen  on  their  heads,  crowded  the  steps  which  led  down 
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to  the  canal,  and  had  no  small  quantity  of  gossip  to  e:&change 
before  beginning  their  work;  peasants  were  every  moment  ar- 
riving from  the  country  with  butter  and  eggs  for  the  market, 
usually  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  looking  weary  and 
sleepy,  and  when  they  stopped  for  a  moment  their  breath  was 
like  a  blue  doud.  They  were  all  hastily  moving  along,  no  one 
taking  notice  of  their  neighbor.  The  boys  ran  home  or  to  their 
playgrounds,  the  dogs  went  back  to  the  warm  stoves,  and  the 
washerwomen  b^an  their  work,  chattering  all  the  time  as  fast  as 
possible. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  when  two  persons  were  seen  ap- 
proaching the  town  talking  eagerly  together.  They  were  a  man 
and  a  woman,  the  latter  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant ;  and  we  may 
mention  to  our  reader  that  both  are  old  acquaintances  of  ours. 
She  was  the  peasant  whom  we  saw  at  Madame  Becker's,  when 
she  announced  to  the  unhappy  seamstress  the  death  of  her  child ; 
and  when  we  say  of  the  man  walking  beside  her,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  cold  of  the  morning,  he  wore  a  very  thin,  shabby,  threadbare 
black  coat,  very  yellow  high  shirt  collars  and  a  foxy  hat,  and  that 
he  walked  along  with  a  very  self-sufficient  air,  our  reader  will 
quickly  perceive  that  it  is  the  respectable  Herr  Strauber,  with 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  one  evening 
at  the  Fuchsbau. 

Herr  Strauber,  by  way  of  perfecting  his  toilet,  had  gray  woolen 
gloves,  and  a  cigar  was  in  his  mouth.     He  went  along  looking 
very  dignified,  and  when  he  occasionally  bowed  stiffly,  he  had  the 
air  of  a  gentleman  walking  with  a  person  of  inferior  degree,  and^ 
resolved  to  be  very  condescending. 

When  they  came  to  the  barrier  where  Beil  had  stood  the  night 
before,  and  where  now  the  laundresses  were  washing  and  splash- 
ing, Herr  Strauber  endeavored  to  make  a  circuit  so  that  he  might 
avoid  passing  dose  to  these  ladies.  '  The  peasant  woman  paid  no 
attention,  as  she  was  at  this  moment  very  busy  talking. 

"  Hush  r*  whispered  one  of  the  washerwomen  to  the  other,  as 
these  two  approached.  <'  Look  at  that  man ;  he  is  a  seller  of 
souls — &  slave-merchant." 

^^Beally !"  said  another  woman,  who  looked  particularly  sturdy. 
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'<  Shall  we  put  him  among  the  foul  linen,  and  give  him  a  ducking 
in  the  canal  to  wash  him  clean  f* 

"  It  would  be  no  use,"  said  the  first ;  "  if  he  was  sunk  a  hun- 
dred years  in  the  canal  he  would  always  emerge  as  black  as  ever, 
both  in  body  and  souL" 

Frau  Bilz,  who  heard  these  words,  went  slowly  on  purpose. 
Her  companion,  on  the  contrary,  took  some  long  steps,  and  hur- 
ried on  before  her;  and  when  she  overtoc^  him  a  short  time 
afterward,  he  looked  round  savagely,  and  said,  shaking  his  fist, 
"The  beasts!" 

^'I  don't  understand,"  said  Bilz,  "why  you  are  in  such  bad 
odor  with  these  people ;  aU  the  world  seems  to  know  you,  as  if 
you  were  a  spotted  dog." 

"I  know  why,"  answwed  the  other,  in  a  rage.  "I  don't 
choose  to  be  familiar  with  such  a  pack.  I  choose  to  mountain  a 
respectable  exterior.  If  I  went  about  in  a  greasy  jacket  like  the 
others,  they  would  like  me  well  enough ;  but  that  I  can  nev^ 
make  up  my  mind  to  do." 

"Yes,"  said  Bilz,  "it's  all  very  well  to  look  respectable,  but  I 
shouldn't  like  to  be  as  cold  as  you  are  for  the  sake  of  vanity." 

Strauber  looked  rather  offended,  and  said,  stiffly,  "As  I  value 
appearances  exceedingly,  and  we  are  now  entering  the  better 
part  of  the  town,  I  propose,  Frau  Bilz,  that  we  should  separate 
for  a  short  time.  I  will  go  to  Master  Schwemmer's  half  an  hour 
hence,  and  there  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  woman,  laughing ;  "  but  don't 
stay  too  long  with  your  el^ant  acquaintances,  and  come  punctu- 
ally to  Schwemmer^s."  So  saying,  she  disappeared  down  an 
alley. 

Hen*  Strauber  pursued  his  way  with  an  air  of  great  compo-  ' 
sure,  looking  right  and  left  at  the  houses,  then  standing  before  a 
shop,  and  observing  the  people  who  went  in  and  out  of  a  coffee- 
house, always  returning  to  the  middle  of  the  street.  There  he 
looked  round  on  every  ^de,  and  constantly  changed  the  direction 
of  his  steps. 

At  last  he  shot  down  into  a  side-street,  examining  intently  a 
particular  spot  on  the  pavement.    When  he  reached  it,  he  looked 
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cautiously  round,  bent  down  and  snatdied  up  something  from  the 
ground,  which  he  quickly  put  in  his  pocket.  It  was  a  little 
purse  which  some  one  must  have  lostj  indeed,  Herr  Strauber 
had  scarcely  gone  some  steps  when  a  young  girl  rushed  out  of  a 
house,  and  looked  anxiously  on  the  pavement,  and*  then  asked  the 
passenger  in  the  black  coat  if  he  had  found  any  thing,  upon 
wMch  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  regretted  he  had  not. 

^^  That's  no  bad  beginning,"  said  he  to  himself,  when  he  had 
turned  into  a  larger  street ;  '^  and  as  chance  seems  to  be  fiivorable 
to  me,  perhaps  I  may  make  a  pretty  good  day  of  it." 

Herr  Strauber,  a  few  moments  afterward,  placed  himself  before 
a  large  print-shop,  at  which  a  number  of  people  were  already 
standing ;  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the  engravings 
and  lithographs,  but  in  reality  he  was  examining  the  physiogno- 
mies of  his  neighbors,  and  at  last  he  seemed  to  have  found  his 
man,  for  he  shoved  himself  behind  a  young  gentleman  who  had  a 
lady  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  was  eagerly  showing  her  the  beauties 
of  a  large  engraving. 

The  lady  wore  a  velvet  cloak  edged  with  fur,  and  had  a  gray 
muff,  out  of  which  the  end  of  a  pretty  embroidered  handkerchief 
was  hanging.  Herr  Strauber,  who  seemed  Ml  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  print  of  a  penitent  Magdalen,  pushed  himself 'between  the 
young  lady  and  a  fat  old  gentleman,  asking  pardon  very  politely, 
when  exactly  what  he  had  foreseen  occurred. 

The  lady  in  her  courtesy,  probably  fearing  that  her  muff  took 
up  loo  much  room,  changed  it  lightly  into  her  left  hand;  o^ 
which^Herr  Strauber  stooped  down  as  if  to  read  the  ntune  of  the 
engraver  of  the  Magdalen,  at  the  same  moment  contriving,  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  pull,  to  get  hold  of  the  richly-embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief;  on  which  he  lost  no  time  in  slipping  out  of 
the  crowd  and  quickly  entering  a  shop  near,  where  he  bought  a 
couple  of  cigars  with  his  new-found  money* 

He  lighted  one  of  them  very  deliberately,  asked  the  price  of 
various  articles,  desired  to  be  shown  some  tobacco,  and  conversed 
with  the  simple-looking  shopman  on  various  subjects ;  and  when 
he  left  the  shop  a  few  minutes  afterward,  Jmd  was  again  walking 
along  the  streets,  casting,  of  course,  a  sidelong  glance  as  he 
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pas^  the  print-shop,  he  found,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that 
by  some  strange  chance  a  large  packet  of  cigars  had  found  its 
way  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat  of  its  own  accord. 

Herr  Strauber  now  quitted  the  principal  streets,  and  turned 
toward  the  more  obscure  and  distant  part  of  the  city.  He  went 
thoughtfully  along  a  narrow  alley  which  led  into  a  large  square, 
where  there  was'a  church.  The  church  adjoined  an  old  cloister, 
from  which  a  narrow  covered  passage  connected  with  the  other 
streets. 

Herr  Strauber  lounged  toward  this  passage  with  loitering  steps 
— ^indeed  so  slowly,  that  he  did  not  even  overtake  a  little  girl 
about  eight  years  old  who  was  walking  before  him  with  a  basket 
in  her  hand,  but  remained  close  behind  her,  and  reached  almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  solitary  dark  passage.  He  then  looked 
sharply  in  fi*ont  and  hehind  him,  and  as  he  saw  no  human  being 
either  in  the  square  or  in  the  street,  with  one  long  stride  he 
reached  the  little  girl,  seized  her.  roughly  by  the  neck,  and  said, 
"  If  you  call  out  I  will  murder  you !" 

The  poor  little  creature  stood  as  if  paralyzed,  and  though  she 
opened  her  mouth  convulsively,  she  uttered  no  sound,  but  began 
to  cry  bitterly,  as  he  dragged  her  to  the  middle  of  the  passage, ' 
and  there  with  great  agility  tore  out  her  little  gold  ear-rings,  and, 
threatening  her  with  his  clenched  fist,  he  was  off  in  a  moment. 

He  went  as  fast  as  possible  to  another  quarter,  which  he 
reached  in  about  ten  minutes.  Here  he  went  more  slowly,  pulled 
down  the  waist  of  his  coat,  which  had  become  rather  deranged 
by  the  quick  pace  at  which  he  had  come,  pulled  up  his  shirt 
collars,  and  placed  his  hat  straight  on  his  head. 

He  had  now  come  to  an  old  wall  of  the  dty  where  the  houses 
were  more  separate,  and  little  gardens  before  them.  He  ad- 
vanced to  one  which  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  the 
door  of  which  stood  ajar.  He  opened  it,  and  went  among  some 
deserted  flower-beds  toward  a  small  tumble-down-looking  house, 
apparently  uninhabited,  and  used  by  the  gardener  as  a  tool-house. 
The  foundation  had  given  way  on  one  side,  for  it  stood  quite 
crooked,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  most  of  the  window- 
shutters  being  closed,  the  house  looked  most  desolate.     Its  whole 
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appearance  gave  the  impression  that  some  one  had  committed 
suicide  there,  and  had  remained,  forgotten,  hanging  there  for 
many  long  years. 

The  lower  part  of  this  house  was  only  used  for  straw  and  old 
tools,  and  above,  only  one  room  was  habitable,  and  that  was 
tenanted  by  our  old  theatrical  acquaintance,  the  tailor  Schellin- 
ger.  Herr  Strauber  entered,  closed  the  door  carefully  behind 
him,  and  passed  through  a  narrow  passage  to  a  back  door,  which 
opened  on  a  court,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  another  and 
rather  less  decayed-looking  building. 

The  deserted  house  evidently  formed  a  kind  of  shelter  to  the 
latter,  which,  built  in  an  angle  of  the  city  walls,  and  screened 
from  view  in  front  by  the  garden  house,  was  completely  hid  from 
the  eyes  of  the  curious. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

RECEIVERS  OF  STOLEN  GOODS. 


After  Herr  Strauber  had  crossed  the  court  he  knocked  gently 
at  the  door  of  the  other  house,  which  was  instantly  opened, 
and  he  passed  into  a  room,  the  atmosphere  of  which  was  most 
stifling.  0 

Frau  Bilz  was  seated  near  the  window,  talking  to  a  man  who 
w^as  leaning  back  in  an  old,  dirty,  leather  easy-chair,  close  to  the 
stove.  This  man  was  not  more  than  forty,  but  in  such  bad 
health  that  he  looked  sixty  at  least.  He  wore  a  dark  faded 
dre^ng-gown,  and  his  feet,  in  thick  list  shoes,  rested  on  a  smaH 
footstool.  He  had  spread  a  red  checked  pocket-handkerchief  on 
his  knees,  which  he  held  to  his  mouth  when  a  fit  of  coughing 
seized  him,  which  it  did  almost  every  minute.  It  was  a  very 
distressing  cough,  and  seemed  to  torment  him  much  as  it  took 
away  his  breath,  and  colored  for  a  few  seconds  his  pale,  emaciated 
cheeks. 

Herr  Strauber  went  up  to  him,  giving  him  his  hand  carelessly. 
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but  not  taking  off  his  hat%  The  other  smiled  and  nodded,  and 
offered  him  a  pinch  of  snuff,  which  he  affected  to  take,  but  in  re- 
ality scattered  on  the  floor.  >  "  It  is  confoundedly  hot  here,"  said 
lie,  seating  himself  dose  to  the  window,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
wiping  his  &ce  with  the  lace  pocket-handkerchief  we  saw  him 
appropriate  so  cleverly. 

The  woman  near  him  observed  it,  and  stretching  out  her  hand^ 
said,  ''  What  does  such  a  thing  as  that  cost?" 

"  I  did  not  offer  it^to  you,"  answered  Strauber,  affecting  to  put 
it  back  into  his  pocket.  "You're  a  very  greedy,  uncivilized  wo- 
man, FrauBilz,  but  I  will  forgive  you,  as  you  have  never  enjoyed 
the  smallest  cultivation,  otherwise  silence  would  be  the  only  re- 
source against  your  impertinent  curiosity.  However,  I  will  tell 
you  the  handkerchief  cost  two  gulden — no  less." 

"  Two  gulden !"  said  the  woman,  with  a  depreciating  air,  at 
the  same  time  seizing  the  lace  of  the  handkerchief  to  examine  it 
more  closely. 

"Not  so  fast,"  said  Strauber,  coolly;  "first,  the  two  gulden, 
and  then  the  handkerchief." 

"But  I  may  look  at  it  first!" 

"  Not  on  any  account  whatever.  It  is  well  worth  ten  times 
the  sum  1  ask.  Besides,"  said  he,  sighing,  "  a  lovely  duchess  gave 
it  to  me,  who — ^" 

The  man  near  the  stove  burst  out  laughing,  but  a  violent  fit  of 
coughiog  stopped  his  mirth. 

"Til  tell  you  what,"  said  Frau  Bilz,  "I  will  give  you  one 
gulden,  and  add  thirty  kreuzers  in  memory  of  the  lovely  duchess. 
Here  is  solid  money ;  take  it,  for  I  know  you  are  run  dry." 

"Wrong  there,"  said  Strauber,  composedly,  drawing  out  the 
purse  he  had  found.  "  See  this !  I  am  in  funds — ^the  fee  giv^i 
me  by  a  client  for  whom  I  won  a  lawsuit.  The  point  was  to  de- 
ceive two  of  the  cleverest  lawyers  in  court.     I  did  it." 

"  Oh !  if  you  have  money,"  said  the  woman,  "  I  must  give  you 
two  gulden." 

"And  twenty-four  kreuzers,"  said  Strauber,  gravely;  **its 
value  rises  with  every  bid." 

"  Then  take  it,  and  be  done  with  this  haggling,"  said  Bilz,  in  a 
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rage,  snatching  the  handkerchief;  but  when  she  saw  its  value  she 
looked  delighted  with  her  bargain. 

"Do  you  want  ear-rings  I"  asked  Strauber,  after  a  pause. 
"  Almost  new  gold  ear-rings  f 

"Also  from  a  duotessf 

"No;  duchesses  only  weaS*  brilliants — ^but  how  should  you 
know  that  I  I  ordered  these  for  a  god-child  of  mine,  bu£  they 
were  too  large,  and  now  the  rogue  of  a  jeweler  will  only  take  them 
back  for  their  actual  value  in  gold.     Here  they  are." 

".Gold!"  said  the  man.  "  They  are  my  affair.  Let  them  alone, 
Bilz,  and  be  satisfied  with  your  rags.    Give  me  the  ear-rings." 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  the  woman.  "  But,"  said  she,  turning 
to  Strauber,  "your  god-child  must  be  a  careless  creature,  for 
though  you  say  she  only  tried  them  on,  they  are  a  good  deal 
worn.     I  see  a  spot  of  blood  on  them  too." 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,"  said  Strauber,  angrily.  "  Blood ! 
blood !     You  know  I  can't  endure  the  very  name  of  blood." 

Master  Schwenmier  at  this  moment  raised  his  stick,  and 
knocked  on  an  iron  plate  behind,  the  stove,  on  which  a  woman's 
voice  from  the  next  room  asked, 

,"  What  do  you  want  f 

"  Bring  me  the  test  and  the  gold-scales." 
*  At  the  stroke  on  the  plate  Strauber  gave  a  start  of  terror. 
Probably  the  allusion  to  blood  had  irritated  his  nerves,  for  he 
turned  suddenly,  and  muttered  something  about  rough  people,  of 
want  of  refinement  and  cultivation,  and  of  the  misfortune  it  was 
to  a  well-educated  man,  through  unfortunate  circumstances,  to  be 
obliged  to  associate  with  such  canaille, 

"Xhe  gold  is  good,"  said  Schwemmer — "sixteen  carats.  I 
will  give  you  one  gulden  and  thirty  kreuzers.    Will  you  take  it  V* 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Strauber,  hastily,  "though  I  am  a 
sad  loser,  for  they  cost  me  six  gulden." 

Both  parties  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  transaction.  Strau- 
ber pocketed  the  money,  and  Schwemmer  sat  polishing  the  ear- 
rings with  his  red  checked  pocket-handkerchief,  till  they  looked  as 
bright  as  possible.  A  pause  ensued,  only  interrupted  by  the  con- 
stant low  coughing  of  the  man  at  the  stove^  or  by  a  clatter  in  the 
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next  room,  where  the  woman  who  brought  in  the  scales  was 
knocking  about  all  sorts  of  pans,  and  kettles,  and  iron-ware. 
Sometimes  the  half-suppressed  crying  of  little  children  was  heard, 
sometimes  loud  screams,  and  then  low  whimpering.  - 

"  I  was  appointed  to  come  here  at  nine  o'clock,"  said  Strauber, 
"  and  it  is  now  half-past  nine.    My  time  is  precious — I  can't  wait." 

'^  Matthias  will  be  here  immediately,"  said  the  man,  ^<  and  we 
want  to  use  your  clever  pen  to  assist  us  in  writing  some  letters,  to 
report  the  health  and  welfere  of  the  children  who  board  with  us." 

"  I  must  say,"  said  Strauber,  "  that  I  don't  like  Matthias — ^we 
don't  at  all  suit  each  other." 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  Frau  Bilz,  laughing;  "you  live 
like  cat  and  dog." 

Strauber  was  going  to  make  an  angry  answer,  but  he  put  his 
hands  to  his  ears,  as  his  tender  nerves  were  so  disagreeably  of- 
fended by  the  incessant  screeching  of  the  children,  which  had  cer- 
tainly now  reached  a  most  deafening  pitch. 

Schwemmer  knocked  again  on  the  iron  plate,  and  called  out, 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  horrid  screeching  to-day?  Let  us 
have  a  little  peace!     Where  is  Catherine,  the  lazy  wretch?" 

"I  have  sent  her  out,"  answered  the  voice  in  the  next  room. 
"  I  can't  always  have  a  maid  waiting  on  these  little  beasts." 

"  Go  to  them  for  a  moment,  Frau  Bilz,"  said  Schwemmer,  "  and 
keep  them  in  order." 

Bilz  rose  and  went  to  the  next  room,  where  Madame  Schwem- 
mer was,  a  filthy-looking  old  woman.  She  had  on  a  faded  cotton 
gown  and  a  bed-gown,  once  white,  but  now  yellow  from  age ;  her 
bare  feet  were  in  slipshod  shoes,  and  on  her  head  she  had  an  old 
cap,  under  which  her  rough,  coarse  gray  hair  escaped  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  lady's  face  quite  suited  the  rest  of  her  appearance. 
She  had  cunning  gray  eyes  and  a  very  red  nose — ^a  redness  which 
was  easily  accounted  for  by  a  bottle  of  schnaps  which  stood  be- 
side her  on  the  table.  Madame  Schwemmer  was  at  that  moment 
standing  beside  a  trap-door  which  was  in  the  floor,  and  which  led 
to  a  cellar,  and  she  was  occupied  in  throwing  into  it  all  sorts  of 
old  iron  and  copper  implements. 

"  Go  into  the  stable,"  she  called  out  to  Frau  Bilz ;  "  but  take 
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the  whip  with  you.  It  is  hanging  on  a  nail  there.  Lay  about 
you  well.     Can  people  never  have  half  an  hour's  peace?" 

"  But  the  infants  are  screaming  too,"  answered  Bilz,  "  and  the 
whip  won't  silence  them." 

"Look  on  the  hearth,  and  you  will  find  the  poppy-tea  Cath- 
erine has  left  there.  Pour  some  down  their  throats  to  make  them 
doze  off  again." 

"  But  if  they  have  had  some  already  this  might  be  too  much." 

"  Oh !  nothing  is  too  much  for  them,"  replied  Madame  Schwem- 
mer.  "  I  tell  you,  the  less  trouble  you  take  about  the  whole  pack, 
and  the  worse  you  use  them,  the  better  they  thrive.  Take  the 
whip  and  the  tea." 

"As  to  thriving,"  said  Bilz,  "I  think  the  less  we  say  on  that 
point  the  better." 

"Thriving,"  said  Madame  Schwemmer — "I  mean  they  thrive 
as  we  wish,  by  going  gently  to  another  world.  You  would  not 
have  the  creatures  grow  up  ?  A  pretty  business  ours  would  be 
if  that  was  the  case.  One  must  make  room  for  another,  and  then 
we  get  firesh  entrance-money,  and  we  make  a  good  profit  by  their 
funeral  expenses  also." 

Frau  Bilz  went  toward  the  door,  but  turning  round,  she  said,  "  Is 
that  one  among  them  1  the  one  I  brought  to  you  eight  days  agol" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Madame  Schwemmer,  while  she  quickly 
hid  her  bottle  of  schnaps,  which  she  was  preparing  to  put  to  her 
lips  at  soon  as  Bilz's  back  was  turned.  "  She  is  as  tough  as  iron, 
and  does  not  look  much  worse  than  when  you  brought  her  here. 
You  had  kept  her  too  well.  I  know  you  can't  help  doing  that, 
and  therefore  you  will  never  be  good  for  any  thing  in  our  busi- 
ness." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  quite  given  it  up,"  said  Bilz.  And  then  she 
left  the  room,  the  whip  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  poppy- 
tea,  which  serves  to  stupefy  poor  infimts,  and  with  which  reckless 
nurses  sink  their  charges  into  a  disturbed  and  nerve-destroying 
sleep. 

The  woman  went  through  the  dark  passage  till  she  came  to  a 
door  wilh  a  lai^e  iron  bolt.  This  was  the  stable,  as  Madame 
Schwemmer  called  it,  and  certainly  it  deserved  its  name.    It  was 
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a  small,  low-roofed  room,  with  walls  which  had  once  been  white- 
washed, but  which  had  gradually  assumed  a  yellowish-graj  tinge 
from  the  unwholesome  air. 

There  was  only  one  window,  and  its  few  panes  were  covered 
with  dirt  and  cobwebs,  which  cast  a  dull  green  and  yellow  light 
into  the  room,  which  was  dark  enough,  but  still  there  was  suffi- 
cient light  to  see  all  the  misery  it  contained. 


CHAPTER  XXXrX. 

AN  INFANT  ESTABLISHMENT. 


There  were  six  children  in  this  room,  three  of  whom  were  inr 
fimts  about  a  year  old,  lying  on  miserable,  torn,  damp  straw- 
sacks,  placed  on  trestles.  An  old  soiled  coverlet  was  spread  over 
the  three,  and  £sistened  down  with  cord  on  both  sides,  to  prevent  the 
in&nts,  who  were  o^n  left  alone,  from  trampling  on  it  and  casting 
it  off.  As  they  could  not  do  this,  two  of  them  had,  probably  tor- 
mented by  pain,  and  left  alone  without  help,  thrown  themselves 
about  in  all  directions,  so  that  they  had  crept  out  at  the  sides, 
and  their  little  naked,  emaciated  feet  and  l^s  hung  down  from 
the  straw-sacks,  and  their  heads  were  thrust  under  the  coverlet. 
Thus  the  poor  little  things  ran  every  risk  of  being  smothered. 

The  third  of  these  wretched  ini&nts  lay  so  quiet  and  so  motion- 
less, that  Frau  Bilz,  after  extricating  the  two  others,  busied  her- 
self with  it.  It  started  convulsively,  its  forehead  was  damp  and 
cold,  and  its  heart  scarcely  beat,  and  sometimes  stopped  altogeth- 
er when  the  child  opened  its  discolored  lips  and  drew  a  faint 
breath. 
^  "There  is  no  more  to  be  done  here,"  said  Bilz  to  herself  while 
she  looked  at  the  tmfortunate  little  creature;  "your  sufferings 
will  soon  be  over." 

The  screaming  of  the  older  children  ceased  when  she  entered 
the  room.  There  were  two  boys  and  a  girl ;  the  oldest  of  the 
boys  about  six,  and  the  other  five  years  old,  had  tried  in  vain  to 
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free  the  children  from  the  smothering  coverlet,  and  as  they  conld 
not  succeed,  they  had  both  begim  to  shriek  as  loud  as  they  could. 

The  girl  was  about  two  years  old,  and  dressed  in  a  torn,  ^ed 
bllie  frock ;  she  was  sitting  on  the  floor  near  the  door,  and  was 
leaning  her  head  on  the  fragments  of  a  wooden  horse,  and  was 
clasping  its  neck  with  her  little  arms.  She  was  trembling  from 
cold  and  terror,  and  cowered  down  when  the  woman  entered  with 
the  whip. 

But  in  a  moment  the  child  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  red 
face  of  Madame  Schwemmer  which  was  looking  at  her,  but  a 
weU-known,  kind  face.  She  recognized  Frau  Bilz,  who  had 
nursed  her  before  she  came  to  this  horrible  place,  and  a  light 
fihone  in  the  poor  child's  dim  eyes,  perhaps  from  the  remembrance 
of  former  happier  days,  or  perhaps  from  the  hope  of  being  taken 
away  again.  The  child  lifted  her  head,  opened  her  eyes  as  wide 
as  possible,  and  then  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is  I,"  said  Frau  Bilz,  whose  heart  was  touched 
with  a  momentary  emotion  while  she  stooped  to  look  at  the  child. 
"Be  quiet ;  I  will  take  care  that  no  one  shall  do  you  any  harm.*' 

"  But  you  have  brought  the  whip,"  said  the  oldest  boy,  coming 
up  to  her,  and  looking  boldly  in  her  face. 

"Perhaps  for  you,"  said  she,  "for  there  is  no  other  way  of 
managing  you." 

"  Not  here,"  said  the  boy ;  "  but  before,  I  used  to  do  all  I  was 
told." 

"But  you  see  the  consequence,"  said  Bilz;  "they  have  taken 
away  all  your  good  clothes  as  a  punishment,  and  now  you  are  in 
rags." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  coloring,  "  they  have  stolen  my  clothes 
and  beat  me,  and  I  am  always  cold  and  hungry.  But  wait*  till  I 
grow  up  I"  ^ 

"  Till  then,"  said  she,  "  I  advise  you  to  be  quiet,  or  you  will 
get  more  blows." 

The  other  boy  had  cowered  timidly  into  a  comer.  He  was  a 
pitiful  sight,  for  the  child  was  like  an  old  dwarf;  his  hair  was 
thin,  his'  eyes  sunk,  and  the  under  lip  of  his  large  mouth  hung 
down.    He  looked  with  terror  at  the  whip,  and  crept  slowly  back- 
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ward,  without  taking  his  eye  off  it  till  he  disappeared  under  the 
trestles  on  which  the  straw-sacks  lay. 

Frau  Bilz  had  taken  up  the  little  girl,  her  former  nursling, 
poor  Catherine's  child;  her  frock  was  dirty,  torn,  and  shabby, 
and  there  were  marks  of  blows  on  the  child's  discolored  skin. 
"  Do  you  never  go  out  in  the  evening  f  asked  she,  after  a  pause. 
Hie  child  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  as  if  slie  did  not  understand 
her. 

"I  was  only  allowed  to  go  out  once,"  said  the  boy;  "only 
once  since  my  clothes  were  stolen ;  but  that  little  girl  has  never 
been  undressed  at  all ;  the  woman  with  the  red  nose  said  she  was 
not  worth  the  trouble." 

"  I  said  that,  you  little  wretch !"  cried  out  Madame  Schwem- 
mer,  who  had  entered  the  room  unperceived.  She  then  placed 
her  arihs  a-kimbo,  and  turning  to  Bilz,  she  said,  "  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  little  beast  ?  a  wild  beast,  for  he  bites." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  but  only  you." 

"  m  drive  it  out  of  you,"  said  the  half-intoxicated  woman,  and 
snatched  up  the  whip,  which  was  lying  beside  Bilz ;  but  in  her 
rage  she  took  the  lash  instead  of  the  handle,  £uid  as  in  h^  fury 
she  rushed  at  the  boy,  she  struck  him  with  the  handle  so  heavily 
on  the  head  that  the  blood  trinkled  over  his  face. 

The  boy  stood  for  a  moment,  thunderstruck  and  stupefied  by 
the  blow;  then  he  sprang  up  and  rushed  like  a  wild-cat  on  the 
woman,  and  seized  her  hand  with  his  teeth.  Madame  Schwem- 
mer  called  out  "Murder I"  and  in  a'  moment  Matthias,  a  tall, 
muscular  man,  hastened  into  the  room,  and  saying,  "Halloa, 
young  sir,  what's  the  matter?"  seized  him  by  the  neck  and  lifted 
him  up. 

The  child,  feeling  the  strong  hand  that  grasped  him,  looked 
up  to  see  who  it  was.  "  Now,"  said  the  man,  "  can  two  grown- 
up women  not  keep  one  boy  in  order?  Ah !  what  a  blow  on  the 
child's  head.  JIow  did  it  happen,  you  old  v^rretch  ?"  said  he, 
turning  to  Madame  Schwemmer,  and  setting  the  boy  down  on  the 
floor. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  said  the  woman,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"  The  little  brute  has  bit  me." 
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^  After  yoa  bad  beat  bim  on  tbe  bead,"  said  Mattbias,  Grossing 
bis  arms  and  looking  glpomily  at  ber.  ^^Tou  will  never  rest  till 
you  make  tbis  place  wbat  people  say  it  is — &  den  of  murder. 
For  sbame !"  said  be,  in  a  lo^  voice,  going*  up  close  to  ber,  "  you 
miserable,  drunken  creature!  Speak,  Frau  Bilz;  tell  me  tbe 
trutb." 

^<Wbat  can  I  tellf  answered  sbe,  in  some  embarrassm^t. 
"  Tbe  boy  said  all  sorts  of  rude  tbings  to  ber." 

"  And  wbat  did  you  say,  boy?     Speak  tbe  trutb." 

"  I  always  do,"  said  tbe  boy,  boldly.  "  I  said  tbey  bad  stolen 
my  dotbes,  and  tbat  tbey  never  undressed  tbe  little  girl,  and  tbe 
woman  witb  tbe  red  nose  overbeard  me." 

Madame  Scbwemmer,  at  tbis  very  unflattering  description  of 
ber  personal  appearance,  raised  tbe  wbip  again  to  strike  tbe  cbild, 
but  Mattbias  interposed  ~  bis  arm,  saying  angrily,  <^Be  quiet." 
And  turning  to  tbe  boy,  be  continued :  ^^  If  you  say  sucb  rude 
tbings  you  will  be  beat  again." 

^^  And  I  will  bite  again,"  said  tbe  cbild. 

"Me  too  f  said  tbe  man. 

"  Not  you,  but  ber.  Sbe  beats  us  wben  we  bave  done  no  barm ; 
and  tbose  little  tbings,  too,  wbo  can't  speak  a  word.  You  need 
not  lift  your  wbip  at  me,  for  it's  quite  true.  Wben  sbe  comes  in, 
and  ber  nose  is  very  red,  sbe  lasbes  us,  even  wben  we  are  sitting 
quietly  on  tbe  floor — as  quiet  as  possible.  We  dare  not  say  we 
are  eitber  cold  or  bungry." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  every  word,"  said  tbe  otber. 

"  Ajid  wbat  bave  I  done,"  continued  tbe  cbild,  "  to  be  locked 
up  here  for  four  weeks  without  seeing  any  of  tbe  boys  I  was 
at  school  witb?  But  I  know  sbe  wants  to  kill  me,  like  tbat 
baby." 

Tbe  woman  darted  a  furious  glance  at  bim.    Bilz  looked  down. 

"Wbat!  How!"  said  Matthias,  approaching  tbe  trestles  on 
which  tbe  child  was  lying,  apparently  in  tbe  last  agonies.  "  That 
poor  thing  does  look  dreadful,"  said  be  to  Bilz.  "  Surely  you 
might  have  found  a  less  frightful  hole  than  this,  where  there  is 
not  even  a  stove !  And  then  the  smell !  I  am  not  very  particu- 
lar, but  any  thing  to  equal  this  I  never  saw.     Beware !  beware ! 
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If  he  hears  one  word  of  this  history  it  is  all  up  with  you.  You 
may  just  as  well  swallow  arsenic  at  once.  That  poor  infant  is 
past  all  help."     He  turned  to  go  away. 

"And  must  I  stay  heret"  said^the  boy,  bursting  into  tears. 
"Must  I  be  locked  up  again,  and  not  go  back  to  old  Fischer, 
whom  I  loved  so  much  ?" 

"We  will  see  what  is  to  be  done,"  said  Matthias.  "To-day  I 
can  do  nothing ;  but  be  a  good  boy,  and  I  won't  forget  you.  I 
promise  you  that."  Then  making  a  sign  to  Madame  Schwemmer 
to  follow  him,  he  left  the  room. 

In  the  passage  he  stood  still,  and  said :  "  I  warn  you  I  will 
often  come  to  inspect  this  place;  it  is  a  perfect  di^race  the 
way  things  go  on  here.  Have  you  no  fear  that  the  devil  will 
fetch  you  away  some  day?  Woman,  woman,  take  warning! 
Leave  Bilz  to  look  after  that  dying  child,  and  take  care  that 
I  hear  no  more  screeching  and  crying  in  that  room,  or  it  shall 
be  worse  for  you.     I  will  keep  my  ears  open,  I  warn  you." 

The  woman  stared  at  him,  and  then  tottered  back  to  Frau 
Bilz,  who  was  bending  over  the  baby,  and  said,  "  You  are  to  stay 
where  you  are  for  a  time,  and  if  you  want  any  thing  you  can 
get  it,  only  don't  put  me  to  imnecessary  expense :  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  be  done  for  the  child — you  must  see  that  yourself." 
With  these  words  she  left  the  room,  and  stumbled  back  into  her 
kitchen. 

Frau  Bilz  shook  her  head,  and  said  to  herself,  "No,  indeed, 
all  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  could  do  no  good  now."  But 
she  took  off  her  woolen  shawl,  folded  it  together,  and  put  it  un- 
der the  head  of  the  child,  who  opened  its  eyes  suddenly,  and  fixed 
them  on  the  woman  with  a  strange  expression. 

The  little  thing  had  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  as  it  looked  up  it 
was  as  if  the  last  flickering  spirit  of  life  shone  forth  once  more  in 
its  hitherto  dim  eyes  before  they  were  forever  closed.  It  was  a 
melancholy  lament  over  its  wretched  existence,  or  gratitude  for 
the  help  received  from  the  woman  in  its  last  moments,  who  was 
deeply  affected  by  this  dying  glance.  She  sighed  heavily  as  the 
child  drew  its  last  breath ;  the  pretty  eyes  became  dim  and  glassy, 
as  if  the  hand  of  death  had  strewn  white  sand  over  them.     She 
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stooped  down  and  pressed  faer  &jce  to  its  cold  forehead  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  thought  she  felt  warmth  return,  but  it  was  her  own 
tears  which  jran  down  over  the  cold  cheeks  and  blue  lips  of  the 
dead  in&nt. 

She  knew  this  child  well,  but  she  had  felt  no  particular  in- 
terest in  it  more  than  in  many  others  who  had  passed  through 
her  hands ;  but  now  she  retraced  in  her  memory  the  commence- 
ment and  the  end  of  this  wretched  little  life,  and  it  was  a  fearful 
contrast. 

She  had  seen  this  child  and  nursed  it  in  her  arms  when  it  was 
only  a  few  days  old.  It  was  a  touching  history,  which,  though 
not  an  uncommon  one,  must  sadden  every  heart.  The  mother 
was  a  lovely  young  blooming  girl,  the  daughter  of  rich,  respecta- 
ble parents;  the  father  was  wealthy  and  of  good  family.  They 
met  by  chance ;  he  paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention,  rode  con- 
stantly past  her  windows  on  handsome  horses,  and  she,  neglecting 
the  warning  of  her  parents,  smiled  on  him,  and. at  last  agreed  to^ 
meet  him,  at  first  making  open  appointments,  according  to  the 
custom  in  society,  then  private  ones,  which  were  granted  without 
thought  of  evil. 

The  Carnival  arrived,  with  its  mad  follies  and  excitement,  with 
its  balls,  masquerades,  and  other  pleasures  which  deaden  the  heart 
and  excite  the  senses.  One  night  the  girl  appeared  in  a  charm- 
ing costume  at  one  of  these  balls,  under  the  protection  of  some  re- 
spectable friends,  but  she  was  soon  persuaded  by  her  lover  to  leave 
their  sheltering  care.  He  had  secured  a  private  comer,  where, 
undisturbed,  they  could  talk  of  love. 

From  this  day  they  met  ^repeatedly  in  secret.  She  left  her  par- 
ents to  acboinpany  her  lover,  and  then  this  child  was  bom :  an  exr 
istence  which  commenced  on  silk  cushions  and  in  splendor,  was 
now  extinguished  on  wooden  trestles,  on  a  decayed  and  mouldy 
straw-sack.  • 

The  unhappy  mother  had  luckily  not  survived;  she  died  a 
short  time  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  the  father  had  lefb 
the  city,  distressed  at  the  time,  but  soon  consoled  for  the  misfor- 
tune he  had  caused.  He  had,  indeed,  commissioned  his  agent  to 
provide  for  the  child,  but  never  troubled  himself  farther  on  the 
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subject ;  and  now  the  poor  thing  was  dead  from  starvation  and 
misery. 

Perhaps  he  sometimes  thought  of  the  masked  ball,  and  of  the 
innocent,  unfortunate  girl  who  had  sacrificed  herself  and  all  her 
happiness  to  him. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

COBRESPONDENCE. 


Herb  Strauber,  in  the  mean  time,  had  written  some  letters, 
chiefly  to  relations  of  the  children,  or  agents  connected  with  them, 
to  whom  Madame  Schwemmer  was  directed  to  apply  for  the  mon- 
ey due  for  their  board. 

They  were  diflterently  expressed,  but  the  object  of  all  was  the 
same— ^to  squeeze  out  as  much  money  as  possible  for  the  board  of 
the  poor  infants.  One  letter  spoke  of  a  new  course  of  expensive 
nourishment  to  beltried,  another  of  a  nurse  or  maid ;  and  as  they 
knew  pretty  well  what  the  receiver  of  the  letter  liked  to  hear, 
the  contents  either  were,  "The  child's  health,  improves  every 
day,"  or,  "  The  child  is  gradually  pining  away,  and  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  care  and  attention,  we  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  its  re- 
covery." 

It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  most  of  the  letters  were 
couched  in  the  latter  style.  While  this  correspondence  was  go- 
ii^  on,  Matthias  stood  beside  the  stove  and  whistled  an  air,  oc- 
casionally listening  when  Strauber  read  aloud  a  letter. 

'"  Now  comes  the  most  important  of  all,"  said  Meister  Schwem- 
mer, "  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  dictated  every  word  of  it  my- 
self. •It  is  about  the  in&nt  who  my  wife  tells  me  this  morning 
is  dangerously  ill." 

"Oh!  at  this  moment  she  is  very  well,"  said  Matthias. 

«  How  so  V 

"  Because  by  this  time  probably  her  sufferings  are  over^  It  is 
a  pity,  for  you  lose  a  good  sum  for  board." 
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Meister  Schwemmer  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and  looked 
angrily  at  Matthias,  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  is  it  to  youl" 
,Then  he  answered,  in  a  cross  tone,  "Don't  believe  it;  the  little 
creature  has  been  six  months  in  the  same  state,  every  moment 
supposed  to  be  dying.  You'll  see  she.will  get  through  this  time 
also." 

"  If  not,  you  wiU  take  care  to  fill  up  her  place." 

"  For  shame,  Miatthias,''  said  Schwemmer,  laughing,  and  then 
going  off  into  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  "  Business  mysteries ! 
who  would  talk  of  such  matters  I  Don't  let  us  talk  of  them  at 
aU." 

"  One  thing  does  puzzle  me,"  said  Matthias,  disregarding  this 
remark — "  how  you  manage  always  to  substitute  other  children. 
How  is  it  done  ?     Come,  o\it  with  it !" 

Schwemmer  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  said,  "  That  is 
my  wife's  affair.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"It.  is  certainly  no  affair  of  mine,"  answered  Matthias.  "I 
only  asked  through  curiosity." 

"  Now,  Strauber,  pay  attention,"  said  Schwemmer,  hastily,  in- 
terrupting these  disagreeable  allusions.  "  Write  thus :  *  Honored 
Sir, — ^I  received  the  money  safely  for  last  month,  and  I  thank 
you  much  for  the  additional  sum  in  the  name  of  the  poor  child — * " 

"  *  In  the  name  of  the  poor  child,' "  repeated  Strauber,  winking 
violently.  '    ' 

"  *  Its  state  of  health,' "  continued  Schwemmer,  " '  continues 
the  same.  The  child  is  a  delicate,  sickly  creature,  whose  exist- 
ence can  only  be  prolonged  by  the  most  carefiil  nursing  and  ten- 
der treatment — ^ " 

"  *  Carefiil  nursing  and  tender  treatment,' "  said  Strauber. 

" '  You  can  not  think  what  trouble  and  attention  my  excellent 
wife  has  bestowed  on  her ;  but  in  spite  of  it  all,  I  must,  with  a 
sorrowful  heart,  confess  that  a  long  life  can  not  be  looked  for. 
Our  physician,  who  visits  us  several  times  every  week,  says  it 
must  have  been  delicate  when  it  was  bom.  We  know  you  grudge 
no  expense,  so  my  wife  has  given  the  child  a  separate,  comforta* 
ble  room — ?" 

"  *  Comfortable  room — * " 
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" '  And  a  nurse,' "  said  Schwemmery  angrily,  when  he  saw 
Matthias  shake  his  head. 

" '  And  a  nurse,' "  repeated  Strauber,  coolly. 

Matthias  laughed,  turned  round,  and  looked  steadily  at  Schwem- 
mer,  who,  however,  did  not  seem  the  least  embarrassed,  and  went 
on  dictating :  ^' '  As  the  usual  sum  does  not  suffice  to  provide 
these  luxuries,  we  request  you  to  send  us  the  same  addition  we 
received  last  month. — Your  obedient  servant.' " 

"'Your  obedient  servant,'"  said  Strauber,  making  a  great 
flourish  at  the  end  with  his  pen,  and  leaning  far  back  in  his  chair 
to  contemplate  from  a  distance  the  general  effect  of  his  penman- 
ship. Then,  without  rising,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  give 
Schwemmer  the  letter,  but  as  he  was  too  far  o£l^  and  Matthias 
was  standing  between  them,  he  gave  it  to  him. 

"  But  explain  one  thing  to  me,"  said  the  latter,  shaking  his  head. 
"  It  must  occasionally  happen  that  some  one  of  the  many  to  whom 
you  write  this  humbug  may  think  fit  to  come  and  judge  for  them- 
selves how  the  child  is  kept.  How  do  you  get  out  of  the  scrape 
then  1" 

"  Oh !  we  have  plenty  of  spies.  So  when  we  get  a  hint  of  such 
a  visit,  we  know  people  in  the  neighborhood  who,  for  a  small 
bribe,  will  hire  us  a  respectable  room  and  healthy  children.  I 
assure  you  it  often  happens  that  some  who  come  with  their  minds 
prejudiced  against  us  by  evil  reports,  when  they  see  so  comforta- 
ble a  house  and  such  fine  children  are  famously  taken  in." 

"  Not  a  bad  trick,"  said  Matthias ;  "  but  if  by  chance  a  mother 
comes  to  satisfy  herself  about  her  child,  no  possible  art  could  per- 
suade her  that  another  person's  child  was  her  own." 

"Oh!  my  good  Matthias,"  said  Schwemmer,  "it  seldom  or 
never  occurs  with  these  children  that  mothers  inquire  about  them. 
Either  the  mother  is  dead  or  in  miserable  circumstances,  when 
our  treatment  is  quite  good  enough  for  what  they  can  afford  to 
pay  us,  or  she  leads  a  life  of  splendor,  and  then  shd  is  only  too 
glad  never  to  hear  or  see  any  thing  which  reminds  her  of  the 
past." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Matthias,  after  a  pause,  while  Strauber  was 
folding  up  and  directing  the  letter,  "  I  saw  a  fine,  bold  boy  down 
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stairs  among  your  nnrsHngs.  What  is  his  history  I  Are  you  to 
keep  him  or  to  send  him  away  again?  If  the  latter,  I  should 
like  to  take  him  myself  and  earn  a  few  dollars  at  the  same  time." 

Schwemmer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  answered,  ^<  I  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  give  him  up  to  you,  for  he  is  a  troublesome 
creature,  but  I  dare  not  I     I  must  keep  him  mysel£" 

<'  How  is  that  f '  said  Matthias. 

"  It  is  a  strange  history,  and  one  which  I  don't  very  well  un- 
derstand mysel£  It  appears  the  boy's  mother  is  a  lady  of  rank, 
which,  indeed,  you  may  see  from  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
child  himself.  Most  of  those  who  come  to  us  are  half-bred,  but 
this  boy  is  thorough-bred,  Til  swear." 

<<  But  if  both  parents  are  rich,  why  don't  they  keep  the  child, 
and  not  send  it  to  your  miserable  dent  Don't  be  offended,  but 
you  well  know  very  few  survive  who  come  to  you." 

^^The  mother  of  this  child,"  said  Schwemmer,  ^^  was  still  un- 
married when  this  boy  was  bom.  Perhaps  the  &ther  could  not 
marry  her — ^who  knows  I — ^but  they  resolved  to  educate  the  child 
as  well  as  possible,  and  gave  him  a  good  portion ;  at  last,  howev- 
er, the  mother  married  another — a  very  rich  man." 

'<  Ah  I  ah  I"  said  Matthias. 

''This  was  some  years  ago,  and  at  first  all  went  on  smoothly, 
but  at  last  the  husband  of  the  lady  got  some  hint  of  the  affair, 
took  information,  and  by  bribing  highly  he  soon  was  put  on  the 
right  scent.  The  mother  discovered  it,  and  removed  the  boy  from 
the  house  where  he  had  hitherto  lived,  and  through  the  media- 
tion of  a  third  person  he  was  brought  here." 

''But  a  good  sum  is  paid  for  him,  I  suppose  I" 

"  Yes,  a  very  good  sum ;  but  on  condition  that  we  should  keep 
him  out  of  sight ;  and,"  said  Schwenmier,  laughing  and  coughing^ 
*'  we  do  that  strictly,  as  you  saw." 

"  You  do,  indeed,"  said  Matthias ;  "  but  take  care ;  that  boy 
will  some  day  give  you  the  slip  and  run  into  the  town  and  teU 
all  he  has  seen  here." 

"  Tm  not  afraid,"  said  Schwemmer ;  "  we  will  bring  down  his 
spirit  by  hunger  and  hard  usage ;  and,  if  nothing  else  will  do,  Pll 
chain  him  up  like  a  dog." 
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Herr  Strauber,  during  this  conversation,  had  been  looking  ont  of 
the  window,  apparently  paying  no  attention  to  the  men ;  but,  in 
reality,  not  a  word  escaped  him :  "  A  rich  lady  of  degree,"  thought 
he, "  who  wishes  to  keep  the  boy  out  of  sight,  and  an  equally  rich 
gentleman  of  rank  who  is  trying  to  find  him  out — ^these  are  two 
customers  who  would  pay  pretty  well  for  information ;  besides^ 
it  is  too  bad  to  leave  a  poor  child  in  sudi  a  den  of  iniquity." 

At  this  moment  Frau  Bilz  came  in.  She  looked  pale  and  de- 
pressed, and  there  were  traces  of  tears  on  her  face ;  bat  as  no  one 
here  cared  about  such  trifles,  she  sat  down  in  silence  at  her  old 
place  near  the  window. 

Matthias  now  took  up  his  hat,  and  bidding  them  a  gruff  &re- 
well,  he  left  the  house.  Strauber  looked  after  him,  and  when  he 
was  fairly  out  of  sight,  all  his  loquacity  returned.  <<  It  is  disa- 
greeable," said  he,  '<  for  a  man  of  education  like  me  to  be  obliged 
to  associate  with  such  a  fellow  as  Matthias.  "He  would  sell  us 
all  for  a  bribe  of  ten  gulden,  and  yet  presumes  to  talk  to  us  of  fine 
feelings." 

"  He  not  only  speaks  of  what  is  good,"  said  Bilz,  *^  but  he  prac- 
tices it  also." 

"  I  am  curious  to  hear  an  instance,"  said  Strauber. 

"A  few  day^  ago,  in  the  suburb  where  we  live,"  said  Bilz,  "a 
poor  weaver,  with  six  children  and  a  few  sticks  of  furniture,  were 
turned  out  of  their  home  into  the  streets  in  this  dreadful  weather 
— ryou  can  not  imagine  their  misery."         ^ 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  such  things  often,"  said  Schwemmer,  com- 
posedly. 

"  The  woman,"  continued  Bilz,  "  was  nursing  a  baby,  and  both 
were  blue  from  cold.  Then  came  Matthias,  and  arranged  quite 
a  comfortable  ^oom  for  them  himself  in  an  outhouse." 

"Well,  I  detest  him,"  said  Strauber.  "He  will  sell  us  all 
some  day,  and  walk  off  safe  himself" 

"Take  care,"  said  Bilz,  with  contempt,  "that  such  words  dont 
pass  these  doors,  and  by  chance  reach  his  ears." 

"Now  for  business.  I  have  two  commissions  from  our  friend 
Madame  Becker,"  said  Schwemmer.  "  She  says  she  has  discov- 
ered, twelve  miles  fix)m  here,  two  young  girls  between  seventeen 
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and  eighteen,  pretiy,  healthy  country  girls,  who  want  to  get  a  sit- 
uation in  this  town.  Madame  Becker  has  made  them  believe  that 
she  has  secured  excellent  places  for  them  in  a  respectable  house. 
They  are  to  arrive  by  the  railway.  But  of  course  the  addresses 
are  false,  and  no  such  fitmilies  exist.    Do  you  understand  t" 

"Perfectly/*  said  Strauber,  lau^iing. 

"  Make  acquaintance  with  them  by  saying  you  are  sent  by  the 
master  of  the  house  to- bring  them  home.  You  know  what  to  do ; 
it  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  played  that  part.'* 

Strauber  nodded,  put  on  his  hat  and  his  woolen  gloves.  "I 
am  to  be  well  paid,  of  course?"  said  he. 

"Assuredly,"  said  Schwemmer.  "Come  here  to-morrow,  and 
you  shall  have  money  and  a  description  of  a  couple  of  very  pretty 
gjirls." 


CHAPTER  XLL 

CHBISTMAS  PLEASUBE. 

CHBismfAS  had  once  more  arrived,  this  gay  and  happy  time  for 
old  and  young — ^to  the  former  from  giving,  to  the  latter  from  re- 
ceiving— and  which  enjoys  the  most  pleasure  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  How  anxious  children  are  for  weeks  before  to  be  on  their 
best  behavior.  All  goes  on  more  quietly,  both  at  school  and  at 
home,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year ;  and  for  grown-up 
people,  too,  it  is  a  pleasant  time  when  anonymous  gifts  can  be  ex« 
changed. 

How  agreeable  for  a  young  lady  to  find  on  her  plate,  or  to  see 
hanging  on  the  Christmas-tree,  a  pretty  morooco-case,  which,  when 
it  is  opened,  discloses  a  ring,  a  locket,  or  a  bracelet.  Mamma,  to 
be  sure,  sometimes  raises  her  eyebrows  and  looks  suspicious,  and 
the  younger  sisters,  who  as  yet  receive  no  bracelets,  and  the  older 
ones,  who  no  longer  receive  them,  look  disdainfully  at  the  lucky 
^L  But  that's  no  matter ;  every  thing  is  permitted  and  consid- 
ered correct  on  this  evening. 

;k2 
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^  Oh !  ibis  beautifiil  present  must  be  from  Uncle  Cfaarles,"  says 
the  young  lady,  who  cleverly  hides  a  small  paper  in  the  same  case 
with  the  bracelet.  "  Oh,  Unde  Charles,  how  good  of  yotil'  but 
indeed  it  is  too  muchl" 

Unde  Charles,  a  stingy  old  bachelor,  loc^  foolish  and  surprised^ 
but  he  thinks  it  best  to  say  nothing,  and  to  receive  the  grateful^ 
kisses  of  his  niece  in  behalf  of  another. 

Few  can  recall  such  happy  memories  without  emotion;  and 
even  if  the  soul  is  buried  in  thick  dust,  or  the  heart  covered  with 
a  hard  rind,  both  disappear  on  such  an  evening.  Then  go  into 
the  streets,  and  look  at  your  happy  fellow-creaturea,  even  if  it  is 
misty,  or  if  thick  flakes  of  snow  are  dancing  in  drdes  round  your 
head,  or  melting  on  your  face. 

Such  weather  is  very  usual  on  Christmas-day ;  the  wild  snpTin 
seems  to  pursue  the  thousands  <^  fir-trees  uprooted  frbinr  the  dark 
forest.  But  who  cares  about  the  weather?  No  one;  An  um- 
brella is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and  ladies  shelter  themselves  only  un« 
der  thick  hoods  and  wear  good  clogs.  No  one  has  time  to  look 
at  the  sky,  or  to  be  bored  by  holding  up  an  umbrella,  and  great 
care  is  required  not  to  knock  against  your  neighbors,  who  are  car- 
rying their  predous  wares  anxiously  home. 

The  most  interesting  hour  of  the  day  is  immediatdy  after  twi- 
light, when  the  shopmen'  have  lighted  the  gas-lamps,  tempting 
crowds  to  gaze  through  the  shop  windows  at  the  gay  toys  dis- 
played, when  all  looks  brighter  than  by  daylight,  for  the  sun  can 
not  penetrate  into  the  dark  comers  where  rocking-horses  stand, 
or  where  wooden  swords,  guns,  sabres,  and  whips  are  heaped  to- 
gether. Now,  however,  all  is  light  and  splendor.  The  gold  on 
the  helmets  and  harness  of  the  knights ;  the  manes  of  the  horses, 
too,  seem  to  flutter  wildly,  and  the  windows  of  the  miniature 
fortresses  and  castles  glitter  attractively.  How  swiftly  the  horses 
are  galloping  in  that  gay,  rich  coach ;  how  pleasingly  the  lady 
seated  in  it  seems  to  smile ;  and  how  terrifically  that  noble  nut- 
cracker distorts  his  ugly  fiice  1  We  can't  help  thinking  that  he 
is  squinting  over  his  left  shoulder  at  that  lovely  large  doll  in 
white  embroidered  satin,  with  real  shoes  on  her  feet,  and  real 
hair  on  her  head.     Her  fitce  is  well  wortii  the  trouble  of  being 
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examined:  ber  round,  snow-white  cheeks,  touched  with  a  deli* 
cate  red ;  her  screwed-up  mouth,  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  vis- 
ible ;  her  insignificant  nose,  and,  above  all,  her  large,  blue  eyes 
— mt^ificent  eyes,  with  an  indescribable  expression-*-she  stare^ 
in  wonder  round  the  shop,  and,  as  if  absorbed  in  thought,  she 
fixes  her  eyes  on  no  human  being,  but  gazes  earnestly  £Eir  away 
into  the  immeasurable  dktance. 

Every  one,  however,  is  in  haste  on  this  evening,  and  has  no 
time  even  for  their  best  Mends.  Every  one  has  forgotten  some- 
thing; and  as  all  servants,  male  and  female,  are  fully  occupied, 
their  masters  are  obliged  to  run  about  themselves  to  fetch  what 
they  require. 

<^  A  pretty  afiair  it  would  have  been !"  said  a  &t  gentleman  to 
a  thin  one,  who  was  buying  wax  candles;  "my  wife  wished  for 
a  porte-monnaie  like  her  friend  Madame  A ;  Kussian  leath- 
er, with  a  steel  dasp.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mend,  it  is  lucky 
I  remembered  it,  or  I  would  have  had  an  unpleasant  evening." 

"  Such  a  provoking  accident,"  said  another  gentleman,  rushing 
hastily  into  the  shop.  "  Give  me  some  new  glass  balls,"  said  he 
to  one  of  the  shopmen.  "  Christmas  presents  are  hard  work," 
•  continued  he,  turning  to  the  &t  gentleman.  "  I  went  from  here 
to  the  milliner's,  for  she  had  not  yet  sent  home  my  wife's  velvet 
mantilla.  I  was  told  to  wait,  so  I  sat  down — ^and  on  the  glass 
•balls I  It  is  wonderfril  the  firagments  did  not  cut  me.  How 
muchi" 

"One  gulden  and  twelve  kreuzw." 

"Here  is  your  money.  Good-night,  gentlemen.  A  happy 
Christmas!" 

Those  who  are  not,  however,  rich  enough  to  purchase  glass 
balls,  porte-monnaies,  or  velvet  mantillas,  and  can  scarcely  man- 
age to  have  a  dwarf  fir-tree  with  some  gilded  nuts,  still  enjoy  the 
evening  with  their  £unilies,  and  are  all  merry  together.  The 
wooden  horse,  which  was  once  the  fether^  is  now  skillftilly  re- 
paired ;  the  mother  makes  a  new  bridle,  the  fether  febricates  a 
superb  wooden  tail,  and  dyes  it  black  out  of  the  ink  bottle.  Some 
rolls  or  little  cakes  are  suspended  by  strings  on  the  tree,  and  on 
the  table  are  placed  new  warm  stockings,  or  a  new  waistcoat 
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with  bright  buttons;  and  all  is  stared  at  with  deHght  by  the 
children,  even  to  the  rod  which  waves  from  the  tree,  and  which 
attracts  many  stolen  and  respectful  glances. 

The  poor,  too,  for  whom  no  Christmas-tree  exists  at  home, 
whose  father  and  mother  have  nothing  to  give  them  but  hunger 
and  thirst,  rejoice  in  the  universal  pomp  and  splendor  on  this 
evening,  and  an  unusually  benevolent  feeling  pervades  all  men, 
suppressing  envy  and  malice.  The  little  children  outside  the 
windows,  who  are  passing  along  the  street,  shivering  from  cold, 
now  suddenly  stand  still  as  they  see  the  lighted  room,  climb  on 
the  window-sills  on  the  ground  floor,  and  stare  with  sparkling 
eyes  at  the  splendid  vision  of  the  lighted  and  decorated  Christmas- 
tree,  till  their  own  breath  dims  the  window-panes,  and  every  thing 
disappears  in  a  thick  mist. 

When,  however,  a  good-hemrted  child  within  the  room  sees 
these  poor  little  creatures  standing  outside  the  window,  he  begs 
frt)m  his  parents  some  playthings  and  pastry,  opens  the  windows 
gently,  and  gives  it  to  the  poor  children.  They  take  it,  and  daz- 
zled and  blinded  by  the  light,  they  almost  believe  that  the  Holy 
Child  himself  has  bestowed  these  gifts  on  them,  and  they  hurry 
joyfully  home  to  sho"*v  their  treasures. 

Then  the  bells  of  the  churches  ring,  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ 
are  heard  through  the  open  doors,  and  crowds  stream  in  and  out 
to  see  the  cradle  of  the  Holy  Child,  which  is  unveiled  before  the 
high  altar.  The  pavement  of  the  church  is  damp,  and  footsteps 
resound  on  the  stone  flags.  Wet  umbrellas  and  cloaks  difluse  a 
damp  odor,  and  the  well-known  hallowed  fragrance  of  incense 
ascends  through  the  edifice.  People  finish  their  devotions  and 
hurry  out  again,  gazing  upward'  at  the  sky  from  the  church  door 
to  see  if  the  heavens  are  smiling,  and  promise  fine  holidays. 

Alas  I  there  are  many  black  clouds  there,  but  one  spot  becomes' 
brighter.     A  blue,  twinkling  star  appears.     It  is,  perhaps,  an 
omen  of  good  weather,  or  perhaps  it  is  that  star  which  always  - 
watches  over  the  Holy  Cradle,  and  which  guided  the  Three 
Kings.    ^ 

When  the  purchasers  be^  to  leave  the  shops,  about  six  in  the 
evening,  most  of  them  are  closed;  so  that  the  people  who  have 
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been  so  busy  the  whole  day  serving  others  may^o  b^in  to  en- 
joy their  holiday.  Sometimes  one  solitary  shop-girl  is  left  to 
superintend  the  whole,  who  seats  herself,  very  much  out  of  hu- 
mor, at  the  table,  leans  her  head  on  her  hand  in  melancholy 
mood,  probably  thinking  of  her  distant  home,  where  all  are  now 
standing  happily  round  the  Christmas-tree,  while  she  is  obliged 
to  sit  alone  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  come.  The  shop  must  not 
be  closed,  for  perhaps  some  late  customer  may  yet  arrive. 

This  precaution  was  far  from  unnecessary  in  one  of  the  largest 
shops  in  the  town,  and  the  young  lady  was  very  unjust  in  her 
little  soliloquy  when  she  spoke  of  superfluous  trouble,  hard  serv- 
ice, and  the  needlessnesa  of  sitting  here  when  every  one  had  long 
since  gone  home,  for  scarcely  had  she  finished  her  com][naint  when 
a  carriage  drew  up  close  to  the  door  of  the  shop,  and  a  gentleman 
opened  the  door  himself,  i^rang  out,  and  entered. 

'<  I  was  sadly  a&aid  the  shop  would  be  shut,"  said  he,  in  a 
loud,  cheerful  voice,  "and  that  would  have  vexed  me  very  niuch. 
I  ^  sorry  to  trouble  you  at  so  late  an  hour,  but  I  wish  you  to 
show  me  what  you  have  newest  in  ladies^  silk  shawls." 

"  Oh !  Herr  Doctor,"  said  the  girl^  "  I  fear  we  sha'n't  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  colors  so  well  by  candlelight ;  things  look  so 
different  in  daylight." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  the  doctor,  *^but  my  time  is  very 
precious  during  the  day,  especially  in  winter,  when  I  have  so 
many  patients.  Besides,  I  trust  to  your  taste.  Bring  also  some 
parcels  of  ladies'  gloves.     I  had  nearly  forgotten  it  was  Christ- 


mas-eve." 


"Your  lady  would  not  have  liked  that,"  said  the  young  wo- 
man, smiling,  while  she  placed  the  parcels  on  the  counter.  "  But 
you  are  jesting,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  fdready  bought  all  sorts 
of  things  for  your  dear  little  children." 

" That  I  have,"  said  the  other.  "  Children  ariB  easy  to  please; 
something  is  always  to  be  found  which  they  like.  But  with  older 
people  it  is  not  so  easy,"  added  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

"These  shawls  are  very  pretty,  Herr  Doctor,  and  the  last 
&shion." 

"Yes,  they  are  pretty.     I  will  take  two— a  red  and  a  tdue. 
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I  don't  know  which   color  my  wife  prefers.     Now   for  ..the 
gloves." 

While  the  girl  opened  the  parcel  another  gentleman  came  into 
the  shop,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  shook  it  to  get  rid  of  some  heavy 
flakes  of  snow  on  it,  as  he  had  no  umbrella.  This  gentleman 
wore  spectacles. 

^^  Choose  for  me,"  said  the  doctor,  stoopoig  ,over  .the  gloves. 
*^  I  will  take  two  dozen  for  my  wife ;  her  numb^  is  s^en.  You 
can  choose  the  colors." 

The  gentleman  in  spectacles,  on  hearing  his  vmce,  looked  round 
and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder^  The  doctor  turned,  and  said, 
"  Oh !  it  is  you,  Alphonse.    What  brings  you  here  so  latel" 

<'FrQbat)ly  the  same  cause  which  brings  you,"  said  he.  '^I 
want  some  trifles  for  this  evening.  Tou  are  coming  to  us,  of 
course  1" 

"  When  the  tree  is  lighted  up ;  we  have  none  of  us  ever  £uled 
to  be  present  then." 

^  These  colors  are  pretty,"  said  the  shop-girl,  placing  the  glides 
she  had  selected  before  the  doctor.  ^^  They  are  the  same  quality 
your  brother-in-law  chose  this  morning,  only  I  have  varied  the 
colors." 

",So  you  have  also  bought  gloves  for  your  wife?"  said  the 
doctor.  But  as  he  was  examining  his  own  he  did  not  percdve 
that  Alphonse  looked  rather  foolish  at  this  remark. 

^'  Yes,  I  also  bought  gloves — ^for  Marianne,  of  course,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause,  "  but  not  for  this  evening.     I  have  much  prettier 
things  for  that  purpose.     I  will  give  her  the  gloves  some  other 
,    day.     Have  you  given  your  children  their  presents  yet?" 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  is  yet  to  come ;  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  I  were  still  a  child  my- 
self." 

"But  the  Herr  Doctor,"  said  the  shop-girl,  smiling,  "has  al- 
iready  given  some  pretty  gifts  to-day ;  I  saw  such  a  number  of 
pretty  things  put  into  the  carriage  this  afternoon  from  the  shop 
6pposite." 

"Ah!  ah!  Herr  Doctor!"  said  Alphonse,  with  a  disagreeable 
sneer. 
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"They  yrere  only  children's  toys,**  said  the  giri. 

"  And  not  for  your  own  V  said  Alphonse. 

"Oh  no,"  asad  the  doctor,  coolly,  while  he  fixed  his  clear, 
honest  eyes  on  his  brother-in-law's  cunning  face.  "  I  see  many 
poor  children  in  the  course  of  my  practice  who  never  receive  any 
thing,  and  I  have  the  custom  of  giving  them  some  little  gifts  o{i 
this  evening.  It  distresses  me  when  I  see  poor  creatures  with 
their  bread  and  potatoes,  often  in  a  cold  room,  when  I  think  of 
my  own  home,  and  of  Oscar  and  Anna,  with  all  their  comforts, 
and  who  have  only  to  express  a  wish  to  have  it  fulfilled." 

"But  my  good  friend,"  said  Alphonse,  "these  disparities  in 
human  life  can  not  be  smoothed  away.     It  must  be  so." 
^    "  It  must,  indeed,"  toid  the  doctor ;  "  but  it  is  our  duty,  so  £eu* 
as  we  can,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor." 

"Amen!"  said  Alphonse,  sarcastically.  He  then  purchased  a 
silk  handkerchief  for  his  wife,  and  turning  to  his  brothei>in-law, 
said,  "  Tou  may  as  well  take  me  home ;  it  is  not  much  out  of 
your  way,  and  it  is  snowing  heavily." 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  doctor,  paying  his  bilL  "Let  us 
get  into  the  carriage."  The  weary  horses,  who  had  been  all  day 
trotting  about  the  town,  took  them  slowly  to  the  banker's,  where 
the  doctor  deposited  Alphonse. 

The  Christmas-trees  were  mostly  lighted  up  now  in  the  various 
houses,  the  shouting  of  the  children  in  their  glee  was  distinctly 
heard,  and  every  where  there  was  joy  and  gladness.  The  doctor 
enjoyed  lookipg  out  of  the  window,  especially  every  time  that  he 
passed  by  brightly-lighted  windows,  through  which  so  many  blaz- 
ing wax  candles  glanced  like  flashes  of  lightning,  quickly  again 
vanishing  as  the  carriage  drove  on. 

It  was  seldom  he  came  home  so  late  on  Christmas-eve,  but 
some  dangerous  cases  of  illness  had  detained  him.  In  general  he 
was  the  person  who  arranged  and  lighted  up  the  tree,  and  then 
called  in  his  children.  Not  to  give  up  this  last  pleasure,  he  had 
left  orders  that  the  tree  was  not  to  be  lighted  till  he  came ;  and 
after  all  it  was  not  very  late  yet,  only  just  seven  o'clock,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  Christmas-tree  and  its  glories  are  sufficient  to  prevent 
children's  eyes  closing. 
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CHAPTER  XLIl 

-  CHBISTMAS  SORROWS. 

At  last  the  doctor  arrived  at  borne ;  hejnmped  out  of  hia  car- 
riage and  ran  hastily  up  the  steps.  To-day,  though  contrary  ta 
his  orders,  he  was  glad  that  the  glass  door  was  standing  open,  it 
saved  him  ringing,  and  he  could  go  straight  into  the  passage, 
when  the  children  would  instantly  recogmze  his  step,  and  rush 
out  to  meet  him  as  they  always  did  on  such  occasions. 

But  this  time  no  one  came.  He  coughed,  he  knocked  with  his 
stick  on  the  stone  passage*— in  vain !  Neither  Oscar  nor  Anna 
were  to  be  seen. 

Shaking  his  head,  be  opened  the  door  of  the  dining-room  where 
the  Christmas-tree  was  always  placed,  but  all  was  dark ;  he  per- 
ceived, however,  a  strong  smell  of  singed  fir-branches  and  bumt- 
6ut  wax  candles,  but  mudi  more  powerful  than  usual. 

He  hastily  went  to  the  nursery,  opened  the  door  suddenly,  and 
was  entering,  when  the  nursery-maid  came  toward  him  with  her 
finger  on  her  lips,  saying,  <^  Hush,  Herr  Doctor.  Come  quietly, 
for  they  are  asleep." 

•*  Who  are  asleep  f  said  he,  in  surprise. 

^^  The  children ;  at  least  th^  are  lying  quite  still." 

'^  What,  so  early,  and  before  I  have  lighted  the  tree  for  them  V* 

"  Yes,  yes,  Herr  Doctor,"  answered  the  girl,  stammering.  **  A 
little  misfortune  happened  to  us  this  evening,  or  rather  to  niy 
mistress." 

"  Is  my  wife  illl"  said  the  doctor,  wishing  to  hasten  to  her. 

"  Oh  no,  she  is  perfectly  well." 

<' Where  is  Frau  B«iddt — and  what  is  the  matter  t" 
~  The  nurse  now  came  forward  firom  the  children's  beds,  looking 
exceedingly  cross.     ^^  Don't  make  sudi  a  fuss,"  said  she  to  the 
girl ;  '^  any  one  would  suppose  we  were  all  at  the  last  gasp.    It 
is  not  much,"  turning  to  the  doctor ;  <<  the  children  had  a  little 
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accident,  but  Dr.' A has  been  here,  as  I  saw  him  passing  the 

door  at  the  moment,  and  he  says  it  is  nothing  to  signify." 

The  doctor's  patience  now  gave  way.  **  Woman  I"  said  he, 
angrily,  ^^  tell  me  this  instant  wh^t  has  happened." 

"Oh,  nothing  very  bad,"  said  Bendel.  "The  Christmas-tree 
was  ready,  and  all  the  toys,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dari:  Madame 
desired  it  should  be  lighted." 

"  But  my  orders  were  that  it  was  not  to  be  lighted  till  I  came 
home." 

"I  can't  help  that,  sir.  Madame  said  she  would  come  after 
the  children  had  got  their  presents,  and  their  first  noisy  joy  was 
over.  The  children  were  in  ecstades.  I  left  the  room  just  for  a 
moment,"  said  Bendel,  hesitating,  "  i^d  Annette  there  staid  with 
the  children." 

.     "  No  1  no !  that  is  not  true,"  said  the  nursery-girl.     "  My  mis- 
tress had  rung  her  bell,  and  I  was  helping  her  to  dress." 

"I  am  quite  sure  you  were  in  the  room,"  said  Bendel,  obsti- 
nately, "  or  I  certainly  would  not  have  left  it" 

"  To  the  point,  Frau  Bendel !  What  happened  to  the  unfortu- 
nate children  when  they  were  left  alone  with  the  lighted  treet" 

"  We  were  not  long  away,"  said  the  nurse,  whimpering,  "  when 
Y(e  heard  loud  cries,  and  when  we  rushed  back  into  the  room  we 
saw  that  the  tree  had  fallen  from  the  table  on  the  floor.  Oscar 
had  probably  given  it  a  pull." 

"  And  it  fell  on  my  children  V* 

"  Only  the  point  fell  on  Oscar ;  he  had  his  hair  a  little  singed, 
and  one  ear." 

"Th^  might  have  been  burned  to  death,"  said  the  &ther,  in 
horror.     "And  Anna  1" 

"  She  sprang  to  one  side,  stumbled  over  a  footstool,  and  cut  her 
forehead." 

The  doctor  hurried  into  the  next  room,  where  both  th^  chil- 
dren were  lying  in  bed.  The  poor  things  would  gladly  have 
waited  for  their  &ther  to  light  the  tree,  but  as  their  mamina  de- 
sired they  should  go  on  without  him,  they  naturally  did  so.  Then 
Oscar  wanted  to  take  down  a  knight  on  a  horse  from  the  tree,  and 
as  he  gave  him  a  rather  violait  puU,  the  tree,  heavy  with  boniona, 
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playthings,  and  lights,  overbalanced,  and  instaead  of  the  joys  of 
Christmas,  Oscar  and  Anna  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  well  «cold- 
ed,  and  in  pidn  and  sorrow. 

But  they  did  not  go  to  sleep ;  they  were  anxiously  watching 
for  their  father.  When  he  therefore  approached  their  beds,  and, 
bending  over  them,  said  kindly,  ^'  My  poor  dear  children !"  tiiey 
both  began  to  cry  bitterly,  and  stretched  out  their  little  arms  to 
him.  "Never  mind,"  said  he,  soothingly,  "we'll  have  another 
tree  to-morrow ;  but  you  must  now  promise  me  to  lie  quiet,  and 
go  to  sleep  like  good  children."  They  then  held  up  their  little  red 
lips  to  be  kissed,  saying,  "  Gk>od-night,  dear  papa !" 

The  doctmr  then  went  into  the  next  room,  and  said  to  Bendel, 
"Whereismy  wifer 

"Madame  is  at  a  party  below  stairs,  at  Madame  B  *s;  but 
she  will  be  home  immediately." 

"  When  she  comes,  say  that  I  am  here,"  said  the  doctor,  who 
then  went  to  the  drawing-room. 

At  last  Madame  appeared.  Whether  she  greeted  her  husband 
by  any  sign  we  don't  know,  but  certain  it  is  that  she  never  ut- 
tered a  syllable  in  return  for  his  kind  "Good-evening."  She 
shut  the  door  violently,  went  slowly  up  to  the  table,  and  learning 
one  hand  on  it,  she  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Well !  here  I  am ; 
what  do  you  want  nowt" 

"A  strange  question,"  said  he,  "particularly  on  this  evening." 

Madame  tossed  her  head,  and  made  no  answer. 

The  doctor  felt  his  wrath  rising,  but  he  endeavored  to  speak 
kindly,  and  said,  "  Had  I  been  in  your  place,  I  would  not  have 
left  home  this  evening,  both  because  your  children  have  met  with 
an  accident,  and  also  that  you  might  tell  your  husband,  as  soon 
as  he  returned,  how  it  happened  that  children  he  left  well  and 
healthy  a  few  hours  before  had  met  with  such  a  misfortune." 

"And  ask  forgiveness,  I  suppose?"  said  she,  bitterly. 

"  CertMnly,  if  you  felt  you  had  done  wrong,"  answered  he ; 
"  and  it  would  be  no  disgrace  to  you  to  do  so,  if  you  knew  you 
had  acted  contrary  to  my  express  wishes." 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  act  contrary  to  your  wishes,"  answered  his 
wife,  "for  you  do  nothing  but  command  ail  day  long.    It's  no 
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wonder  I  should  forget  one  half  of  your  6rders ;  beddes,  I  did  not 
at  all  see  why  I  should  wait  till  you  thought  fit  to  come  home." 

"  You  know  well,"  answered  he,  reproachfully,  "  that  I  am  not 
master  of  my  own  time." 

"I  won't  argue  with  you,"  said  she,  angrily;  "nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  come  home  in  bad  humor,  and  then  to  get  up  a  scene 
on  purpose." 

"  Then  you  don't  choose  peace,"  said  the  doctor,  in^gnantly. 
"  J£  you  knew,  Bertha,  how  fondly  I  had,  during  this  long,  weary 
day,  looked  forward  to  the  h^piness  of  being  with  ypu  and  the 
children  I  And  now  what  a  sad  change  I" 
.  "  If  this  scene  is  to  continue  long,"  said  she,  "  perhaps  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to  sit  down,  for  I  can  enjoy  your 
agreeable  conversation  as  well  sitting  as  standing." 

The  doctor,  enraged,  seized  her  wrist,  and  said,  "  No^  you  shall 
hear  me  standing."  But  he  suddenly  let  go  her  hand,  and  said, 
"  I  will  not  reproach  you,  Bertha,  but  if  you  knew  how  misera- 
ble your  indifference  makes  me !" 

Madame,  who  had  been  a  little  alarmed,  now  recovered  her  com- 
posure, and  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  I  am  sick  to  death  of 
these  scenes,  and  I  am  resolved  to  endure  them  no  longer.  I  see 
I  am  superfluous  here,  and  that,  do  what  I  will,  I  never  can  suc- 
ceed in  avoiding  scolding,  and  strife,  and  reproaches;  so  I  wiU 
return  to-night  to  my  mother,  and  consult  with  her  as  to  the  best 
means  of  arranging  a  separation."  She  turned  without  a  word 
more,  and  left  the  room. 

The  doctor  remained  standing  beside  the  table.  Then  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  and  said,  "  She  may  act  as  she  thinks  proper.  I 
will  throw  no  impediments  in  her  way." 
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CHAPTER  XLHL 

A  MOTHER  AND  HER  CHILD. 

Th£  doctor  remained  long  sunk  in  thought,  reflecting  on  the 
recent  distressing  scene  with  his  wife.  He  had  no  cause  for  self- 
reproach.  One  word  of  r^ret  on  her  part,  and  he  would  again 
have  taken  her  to  his  heart ;  but  now  he  was  utterly  miserable, 
for  she  had  spoken  of  a  separation  in  so  cool  and  decided  a 
manner  that  he  saw  her  mind  was  made  up.  She  was  the 
mother  of  his  children,  and  he  loved  her  still;  but  if  she  per- 
sisted in  her  resolution,  all  happiness  was  at  an  end  for  him 
henceforth. 

Overcome  by  these  painful  thoughts,  he  fell  into  that  state  of 
mind  when  there  is  no  longer  the  power  to  think,  but  a  waking 
dream,  as  it  were,  confuses  all  images. 

The  bell  at  the  glass-door  was  at  this  moment  gently  pulled. 
The  servant  opened  the  door,  and  a  low  voice  uttered  a  few 
words,  to  which  the  other  replied,  "  The  doctor  can  only  be  seen 
from  two  to  three  o'clock  every  afternoon,  and  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  from  six  to  seven." 

The  person  made  no  answer. 

"  Besides,  you  ought  to  know  that  it  is  Christmas-eve,  and  now 
past  eight  o'clock.  I  can  not  venture  to  disturb  the  doctor ;  you 
must  return  early  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  certainly  do  so,"  said  the  voice,  "  and  beg  you  will 
excuse  me." 

The  doctor  started  out  of  his  reverie,  and  rang  the  bell  near  his 
vmting-table.  A  person  in  suffering  was  waiting  outside,  and 
about  to  be  dismissed.  It  appeared  to  him  as  if  it  would  tran- 
quilize  him  to  hear  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  perhaps  to  al- 
leviate them.  The  sound  of  the  voice,  too,  attracted  him,  it  was 
so  low  and  so  melancholy.  The  servant  came  into  the  room. 
"Who  is  outside?  who  rang  the  bell!" 
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**  A  person  of  no  consequence— a  poor-looking  woman,  whom  I 
desired  to  return  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Tell  her  to  come  in  now.'* 

^^  Oh !  she  must  be  gone." 
«  ^^  Then  run  down  the  steps  and  fetch  her  back." 

In  a  few  moments  the  servant  returned  to  the  doctor^s  study, 
and  brought  with  her  a  woman,  who  remained  standing  timidly 
at  the  door.  ^^You  wished  to  speak  to  me  this  evening  f  said 
the  doctor,  gently. 

^'  Yes,  but  I  must  ask  your  forgiveness,"  said  the  woman ;  <^  I 
know  that  I  have  come  at  a  veiy  unfitting  time." 

^^  When  a  person  is  ill  they  can  not  attend  to  such  minor  con- 
siderations. How  can  I  assist  you  ?  Do  you  come  in  behalf  of 
another,  or  are  you  ill  yourself!" 

The  girl  was  ^lent  for  a  moment,  but  then  approaching  the 
physician  with  slow  steps,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  said,  '^Nei- 
ther, sir ;  I  was  sent  by  no  one,  nor  am  I  ill  myself." 

^^  Then  you  want  my  assistance  in  another  way,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, laying  his  hand  on  a  drawer  in  his  writing-table,  for  he 
thought  his  charity  was  required* 

Whether  the  girl  understood  the  doctor's  gesture  or  his  words, 
she  eagerly  said,  ^^  I  have  come  to  ask  your  aid,  but  in  words — 
in  advice." 

^^  Ah !  ah !  a  kind  of  medical  consultation  ?  I  beg  you  will  sit 
down.  On  which  he  got  up  and  placed  a  chair  for  her,  removing 
also  the  shade  from  the  lamp,  that  its  full  light  might  &U  on  the 
girl's  fiice.  One  glance  at  her  features  showed  the  ph3rsician  that 
he  had  not  only  a  patient  before  him,  but  an  incurable  one. 

It  was  Catherine  the  seamstress,  who  now  sank  down  on  the 
chair,  her  breath  fluttering,  and  evidently  drawn  with  difficulty. 
Her  cheeks  were  even  paler  than  formerly,  and  the  two  red  spots 
darker  and  brighter. 

^^  Above  all  things,"  said  she,  ^^I  must  ask  your  forgiveness 
f(»r  intruding  on  you  on  this  evening ;  perhaps  it  was  wrong,  but  I 
thought  that^Chiistmas-eve,  with  its  joys,  and  the  happy  hours 
with  your  children,  would  make  you  more  kindly  disposed  toward 
every  one,  and  perhaps  more  inclined  to  assist  me." 


\ » 
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"  If  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so,  I  will,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"  Now  tell  me  jour  case." 

Catherine  drew  a  deep  breath,  she  loosened  her  shawl  with 
trembling  fingers,  and  then  said,  casting  down  her  bright  eyes, 
<<  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  b^in,  sir ;  but  a  physician,  like  a  priest, 
should  be  told  every  thing.  I  had  a  child,  a  little  darling 
child—" 

The  doctor  was  going  to  ask  her  a  question,  which  Cather- 
ine anticipated  with  feverish  haste — "No,  no,~I  am  not  mar- 
ried." 

"  Well,  go  on,"  said  he,  kindly. 

<'  I  intrusted  the  child  to  a  woman  who  nursed  it  careftiUy ;  it 
throve  with  her — ^at  least  so  I  thought,  for  when  I  went  to  see 
her  every  Sunday,  I  saw  her  daily  improving — a  mother  quickly 
sees  that." 

"  And  did  you  pay  for  its  board  from  your  own  means  1"  asked 
the  doctor.  He  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  attentively 
observing  the  person  before  him. 

"  From  my  own  means,  certainly,"  answered  she.     "  I  don't 
require  much  for  myself,  and  when  I  was  working  for  my  child 
I  could  sew  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  without  feeling 
fatigued." 
"  "  But  the  father  of  the  child  t"  said  the  doctor. 

"Ah !  I  wanted  nothing  from  him,"  said  she,  coloring—"  no- 
thing, after  he  had  forsaken  me." 

"  Poor  thing  I  I  understand." 

"  I  was  so  happy  with  my  infant !  happier  than  I  can  express. 
I  must  tell  you  that,  sir,  that  you  may  imderstand  the  dreadful 
shock  I  received  when  one  dl^  I  was  told  that  my  chfld  was 
dead." 

"  And  you  knew  nothing  of  its  being  ill  ?" 

"Nothing  whatever.  They  never  sent  for  me.  They  had 
even  buried  it  before  I  heard  of  its  death,  and  they  gave  me  this 
certificate." 

"  Show  it  to  me." 

Catherine  gave  the  physician  the  paper,  who  unfolded  and 
closely  examined  it.     "  According  to  this,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  in  the  bouse  of  Frau  Bilz,  a  little  girl,  two  years  old, 
died  suddenly  during  the  night.  All  is  r^ular  here,  and  every 
form  correct." 

<<  But  the  child  is  not  dead  for  all  that,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
strange  smile. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  he.  " Perhaps  that  the  child  did 
not  die  but  was  killed?  But  rest  assured  that  this  paper  would 
not  have  been  granted  without  the  closest  inquiry  as  to  the  cause 
of  death." 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  girl,  "nothing  worse  has  happened  than 
that  they  have  removed  my  child  and  substituted  one  in  her  place, 
for  whom  this  certificate  was  granted." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  said  the  doctor.  "  What  mo- 
tive could  any  one  have  had  to  send  away  the  child  and  then  to 
make  you  believe  it  was  dead  t" 

"  Motive  enough,"  said  Catherine,  coughing  painftdly.  "  The 
&.ther  of  the  child,  who  is  highly  connected,  is  going  to  be  mar-i 
ried,  and  his  relations  have  resolved  to  put  my  child  entirely  out 
of  sight." 

"  But  that  is  a  crime !" 

"  Heaven  be  praised  that  it  is  no  worse,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
they  have  spared  my  child's  life.  But  we  have  the  most  undoubt- 
ed proofs  that  they  have  sent  away  the  infant.  We  know  where 
the  child  is,  but  the  difficulty  in  having  it  restored  will  indeed  be 
great."  She  then  related  the  scenes  in  Madame  Becker's  house, 
and  that  her  Mend  Marie,  the  dancer,  had  discovered  through 
Bichard  that  there  were  several  houses  in  the  town  where  infants 
were  received  for  a  moderate  compensation.  She  concluded  her 
melancholy  tale  by  saying,  ^  Do  you  know  of  any  of  these  estab- 
lishments for  in£mts  ?" 

"Alas!  there  are  too  many,  and  it  has  been  hitherto  found 
impossible  either  to  suppress  them  or  even  to  place  them  under 
surveillance.^^ 

"And  are  the  children  there  ill-used?"  said  Catherine,  in  a 

trembling  voice. 

"  I  fear  so,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Out  of  every  ten  seven  or  eight 
die." 
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^<  Oh  Heavens !  But  you  speak  of  those  who  are  actually  in- 
fants r 

^<  Yes ;  when  they  are  older  they  can  endure  more.  How  old 
was  your  child  f 

"More  than  two  years  old." 

The  physician  shook  his  head  «s  he  saw  the  girl's  eager,  shin- 
ing eyes  watching  his  face.  "Don't  a^tate  yourself,  my  good 
young  woman,"  said  he;  "it  will  depend  much  on  the  place 
where  your  child  is.  There  are  some  among  these  people  who 
wish  to  do  what  is  right." 

"The  dancer  Marie,"  continued  Catherine,  "heard  that 
Schellinger,  who  is  one  of  the  tailors  in  the  theatre,  lives  in 
a  house  in  the  suburbs  where  there  is  such  an  establish- 
ment." 

"  What  suburb,  and  what  house  ?" 

"  When  you  are  at  the  E'schen  Door,  by  the  river,  the  houise 
is  situated  between  some  gardens,  close  to  the  old  wall  of  the  dly, 
and  is  so  hidden  from  sight  that  the  neighbors  scarcely  ever  hear 
what  goes  on  there.     The  name  is  Schwemmer." 

"  Oh,  Schwemmer !"  said  the  doctor,  starting  up  in  his  chair. 
"  Do  you  think  your  child  is  there  ?" 

"Is  it  one  of  the  worst  houses  1"  asked  the  ^1,  shocked  by 
the  expression  of  the  physician's  £Eice. 

He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  "I  will  not 
conceal  the  truth  from  you.  This  Schwemmer  has'  a  very  bad 
name.  I  never  was  in  his  house ;  they  don't  allow  people  like 
us  to  come  to  them ;  but  I  believe  it  is  a  sad  den." 

"  And  are  they  capable  of  killing  my  child  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  by  force,  or  openly,  but — ^"  He  sighed  and 
was  silent. 

"Ob,  I  understand,"  said  she,  wringing  her  hands,  and  pant- 
ing in  the  most  distressing  way.  "They  don't  grant  a  speedy 
death  without  pain  to  the  poor  innocents,  but  let  them  perish 
miserably  of  cold  and  hunger.  And  my  darling  child  is  there  I" 
said  she,  sobbing  violently. 

"Be  composed,"  said  the  doctor.  "Do  not  ^ve  way  thus; 
things  do  not  proceed  so  quickly  with  a  child  two  years  old. 
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If  you  are  reallj  on  the  track,  we  must  rescue  it  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  Catherine,  striving  to  regain  com- 
posure. "  Herr  Schellinger,  who  is  a  kind  old  man,  promised  to 
make  every  inquiry,  and  he  has  discovered  that  my  child  lives, 
and  has  been  conveyed  to  that  house.  He  saw  it,  though  he 
would  not  tell  me  if  it  looked  ill.  She  still  wore  her  little  blue 
woolen  frock,  the  last  which  I  made  for  her,  and  was  seated  on 
the  floor,  playing." 

"There,  you  see,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly,  "it  was  playing. 
She  can  not  be  ill  in  that  case." 

" Perhaps  not  yet,"  said  the  girl;  "but  I  can  not  see  my  child, 
nor  embrace  her.  Perhaps  I  may  never  see  her  again,  for  they 
will  never  give  her  up  to  me  except  by  force." 

"I  believe  that,"  said  the  doctor;  "for  then  they  would  be 
obliged  to  confess  their  fraud,  and  their  having  suBltituted  anoth- 
er child  to  procure  the  certificate.  But  it  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  rescue  the  child  by  force,  for  these  people  are  so  much  on 
their  guard." 

The  doctor  reflected  earnestly,  and,  after  a  pause,  said,  "As 
you  have  intrusted  me  with  your  secret  and  asked  my  advice, 
you  must  first  tell  me  if  you  have  any  plan  in  view  yourself." 

"Yes;  Schellinger  sometimes  visits  Schwemmer.  He  goes 
there  and  relates  all  his  amusing  stories,  and  all  Schwemmer's 
companions  like  to  listen  to  him,  and  sometimes  they  put  hiih  in 
a  rage  by  laughing  at  him,  which  often  causes  quarrels ;  but  as 
Schellinger  is  an  old,  feeble  man,  he  is  of  course  obliged  to  give 
way.  But  his  intention  is  to  go  there  one  evening,  raise  a  quar- 
rel, and  provoke  them  till  one  of  them  seizes  him ;  then  he  wiU 
call  for  help,  and  the  carpenter  and  his  inends,  who  are  to  be  hid- 
den close  to  the  door,  will  hasten  in,  set  him  free,  and  visit  every 
part  of  the  house." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  the  old  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "  to  venture 
into  such  a  hornet's  nest ;  but  I  do  think  the  plan  appears  to  be 
very  feasible.  Be  sure  you  let  me  know  a  couple  of  days  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  attempt ;  I  will  then  place  within  reach 
those  who  can  assist,  if  your  friends  are  overpowered ;  but  do  not 
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mention  the  subject  to  any  human  being.     Go  quietly  home,  and 
don't  forget  to  give  me  timely  notice." 

The  doctor  then  rose,  and  so  did  Catherine,  vainly  endeav- 
oring in  her  agitation  to  express  all  her  gratitude.  He  accom- 
panied her  to  the  glass  door,  which  he  opened,  and  saw  the  poor 
girl  pursue  her  way  home  with  faltering  steps.  He  then  put 
on  his  great-coat  and  left  the  house,  first  desiring  his  servant  to 

tell  Madame,  who  had  gone  back  to  Madame  B 's,  that  he 

intended  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  his  parents. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

RICH  AND  POOR 


It  had  been  the  custom  for  many  years  in  the  house  of  the 
banker,  that  all  his  family  should  asseiAble  on  Christmas-eve. 
The  mamma,  who  arranged  the  Christmas-tree,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else  in  the  house,  had  always  a  beautiful  one,  surrounded 
by  small  tables  covered  with  gifts  for  each  of  her  children,  includ- 
ing her  son-in-law. 

The  tree  was  invariably  placed  in  Madame  Erichsen's  own  sit- 
ting-room, and  when  all  was  ready  the  old  lady  seated  herself  in 
a  stately  position  on  the  sofa,  sounded  a  small  silver  hand-bell,  the 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  her  children  came  in. 

The  banker  himself  entered  their  ranks  on  this  particular  even- 
ing; and,  indeed,  he  was  the  only  one  who  expressed  his  delight 
with  child-like  joy.  He  usually  stood  at  the  door  as  if  dazzled, 
and  each  successive  year  he  called  out,  "  Oh !  this  evening  sur- 
passes all  former  years  a  thousand  times  over !  Mamma,  you  have 
been  most  lavish  in  your  gilded  nuts  and  wax  candles.  Qhildren," 
said  he,  gayly,  while,  according  to  the  rights  of  seniority,  he  first 
kissed  his  wife's  hand,  "thank  your  mamma,  for  the  tables  seem 
to  me  to  be  superbly  covered." 

Each  knew  where  his  own  particular  table  was  placed,  and  after 
they  had  all  examined  their  various  presents,  they  followed  their 
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papa'a  example,  and  kissed  their  mother's  hand.  The  cadeaux  for 
the  ladies  consisted  chiefly  in  rich  silks  for  gowns  and  cloaks, 
handsome  furs,  or  valuable  jewelry,  sometimes  in  articles  of  plate, 
carpets,  bronze  ornaments,  or  embroidery. 

Arthur,  being  the  youngest,  came  last,  but  on  this  occasion, 
when  he  approached  his  mother,  she  affected  not  to  see  him,  and 
was  seized  with  a  very  opportune  fit  of  coughing.  But  Arthur 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  this  symptom  of 
the  continued  disgrace  he  had  incurred  by  his  conduct  at  the  ta- 
bleaux, but  patiently  waited  till  the  fit  of  coughing  ceased,  when 
he  seized  his  mother's  hand  and  kissed  it  affectionately. 

"  That's  all  right,  mamma,"  whispered  the  worthy  banker,  con- 
fidentially to  his  wife;  "take  him  into  favor  again;  anger  can't' 
last  forever,  and  Ajthur,  I  am  sure,  now  sees  his  error." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Arthur,  coaxingly ;  "  forgive  any  thing  I 
have  done  to  displease  you.  Your  soiree  will  be  most  brilliant, 
and  will  be  talked  of  for  months  to  come.  The  tableaux  can  not 
fail  to  be  successful,  and  the  Decamerone  best  of  all." 

"  Might  have  been,"  said  his  mother,  coldly ;  "  but  I  have  de- 
termined to  give  up  the  tableaux  altogether." 

"Oh!  that  is  a  different  thing,"  answered  Arthur,  angrily; 
"then  I  have  no  more  to  say."  And  he  drew  back  from  the 
table.  An  unpleasant  pause  ensued,  and  though  all  present 
seemed  occupied  in  examining  their  presents,  no  exclamations  of 
pleasure  or  admiration  were  exchanged ;  each  remained  silent, 
and  for  several  minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  the  ticking  of  the 
clock. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  family  all  to  sup  together,  and  they 
did  so  this  evening  as  usual ;  but  the  Christmas-eve  which  had 
begun  so  frosty  and  cold,  ended  in  the  same  way  for  these  rich 
people. 

The  banker  himself  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  seem  at  all 
chilled  by  the  frozen  atmosphere.  He  pronounced  the  supper  ex- 
cellent ;  spoke  of  the  holidays  and  their  pleasures,  but  fervently 
hoped  there  would  be  snow,  quoting  the  old  proverb,  that  a  green 
Christmas  made  a  full  church-yard.  He  talked  in  a  vague  man- 
ner, too,  about  politics  and  the  speculations  of  his  neighbors. 
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Alphonse  alone  gave  the  old  gentleman  any  fitting  answers,  or 
any  encouragement  to  speak.  The  others  seemed  all  more  or  less 
thoughtful  and  silent.  Madame  Erichsen  sat  bolt  upright  in  her 
chair,  and  bcfwed  loftily  each  time  that  the  servant  offered  her  a 
dish.  She  only  took  a  spoonful  of  jelly  and  a  glass  of  water,  and 
her  fits  of  coughing  were  incessant. 

Arthur  was  the  most  silent  of  all.  His  mother's  intention  to 
give  up  her  soiree  altogether  distressed  him  exceedingly,  as  he 
knew  it  would  wound  the  susceptible  feelings  of  his  friend  Dr. 
F and  his  charming  wife. 

There  seemed  some  other  cause,  also,  why  Arthur  was  so  un- 
comfortable in  his  family  circle,  and  §o  anxious  to  get  away.  He 
•  supped  as  quickly  as  possible,  without  his  impatience  in  the  slight- 
est degree  influencing  the  others  to  more  haste.  He  looked  con- 
stantly at  the  clock  opposite  him,  which,  however  slowly  its  hands 
seemed  to  Arthiu:  to  move,  at  last  pointed  to  half  past  nine  o'clock. 
"Late!  lateT'  muttered  he,  impatiently. 

Even  Marianne,  who  usually  chattered  incessantly  on  all  points, 
enlivening  the  family  circle,  was  now  thoughtful,  and  sat  with 
her  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  her  plate,  starting  if  her  father  asked 
her  a  question ;  but  it  was  not  the  stupidity  of  the  evening  which 
oppressed  her,  but  an  impleasant  circumstance  which  had  occurred. 

Two  hours  previous,  in  passing  her  husband's  room,  she  had 
seen,  through  the  half-opened  door,  a  packet  of  ladies'  gloves — 
ladies  are  not  easily  deceived  on  such  points ;  they  were  wrapped 
in  white  paper  and  fastened  with  a  pink  string ;  she  ferther  saw 
her  husband  direct  and  seal  the  parcel.  At  first  she  thought  they 
were  intended  as  a  little  surprise  to  her  this  evening,  but  why 
seal  and  address  a  parcel  to  her  when  living  in  the  same  house  t 
She  could  not  forget  this,  and  when  she  went  to  the  table  on 
which  her  gifts  were  laid  out,  her  first  anxious  glance  was  in 
search  of  the  gloves ;  but  there  was  nothing  resembling  the  parcel 
she  had  seen  on  any  of  the  tables.  She  shook  her  head,  and 
could  not  drive  the  circumstance  from  her  memory. 

If  our  courteous  reader  will  kindly  follow  us,  we  will  leave  the 
banker's  handsome  dining-room,  with  its  well-covered  table  and 
splendid  plate  and  porcelain,  its  beautiful  cut  crystal  and  costly 
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exotics,  and  its  melancholy  faces,  first  glancing  from  the  door  as 
we  leave  the  room  toward  Arthur,  who',  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
his  mother,  was  impatiently  watching  for  the  moment  when  her 
rising  is  to  give  the  signal  for  dispersion. 

We  quit  the  house,  and  wander  through  the  now  silent  streets 
toward  the  Balken-Gasse ;  we  enter  a  weU-known  house  there, 
but  before  we  ascend  the  stairs  we  will  cast  a  retrospective  glance 
on  our  friends  here,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  have  passed  their 
Christmas-eve. 

As  Herr  Staiger  only  inhabited  two  rooms,  which  were  so  sit- 
uated that  you  must  pass  through  one  to  reach  the  other,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  prepare  the  Christmas-tree  in  private,  if 
Clara  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  had  not  been  clever  enough 
to  discover  an  expedient. 

She  made  all  her  preparations  in  the  outer  room,  and  there 
also  stood  the  small  fir-tree,  which  she  had  bought  cheap,  and 
covered  with  apples,  gilt  paper,  a  few  bonbons,  and  some  small, 
colored  tapers.  That  these  preparations  might  not  be  seen  by  the 
children,  Clara  had  strictly  enjoined  on  them  to  shut  their  eyes 
close  when  they  passed  through  the  room,  which  they  conscien- 
tiously did.  We  must  confess,  Clara  had  this  year  spent  more 
than  usual,  and  she  did  not  require  to  use  her  own  salary,  for  her 
father,  a  few  days  before,  had  returned  in  high  spirits  from  a  visit 
to  Herr  Blaffer,  bringing  with  him  a  rouleau  of  fifty  gulden  for 
his  translation.  Not  only  was  his  fee  much  larger,  but  his  gen- 
erous employer  had  given  him  an  additional  sum  for  his  previous 
translations. 

The  source  whence  this  money  came  we  know  better  than  the 
old  man  and  his  daughter.  They  suspected  nothing,  were  most 
grateful  to  Blaffer,  and  how  the  money  was  to  be  employed  had 
caused  a  discussion  between  the  father  and  daughter.  Clara  in- 
sisted that  a  new  great-coat  for  winter  was  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble for  her  father ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  a  cloak 
for  Clara  was  much  more  necessary;  but  the  great-coat  carried 
the  day,  for  Clara  said  it  would  be  a  sin,  and  the  height  of  folly, 
to  purchase  a  cloak  for  her  merely  to  go  the  short  distance  from 
her  home  to  the  theatre. 
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Though  Herr  Staiger  gave  his  daughter  unlimited  command 
over  his  finances,  yet  on  this  occasion  he  reserved  a  few  gulden 
for  himself,  and  confidentially  informed  Clara  that  he  intended  pre- 
senting his  friend  Arthur,  who  had  promised  to  come,  with  some 
slight  memorial  of  kindness.  Not  a  word  did  the  sly  old  gentle- 
man say  about  the  fur  cuffs  he  intended  to  buy  for  Clara,  and  was 
as  pleased  as  a  child  that  his  deception  had  so  fully  succeeded, 
for  when  he  had  named  Arthur,  Clara's  eyes  sparkled,  and  she 
declared  it  was  a  very  happy  thought — ^indeed,  that  she  had  al- 
ready embroidered  a  little  cigar-case  for  her  father's  friend,  but 
that  it  would  look  too  insignificant  all  alone. 

When  it  became  dark  the  children  were  sent  to  a  neighbor's, 
with  strict  injuQCtions  to  stay  there  for  at  least  an  hour.  When 
they  were  gone,  Clara  assisted  her  father  in  fastening  bonbons  in 
colored  paper  on  the  tree,  and  then  she  brought  all  the  little  gifts 
for  the  children. 

First  came  what  was  use^l — ^a  new  apron  for  the  little  girl, 
and  a  woolen  shawl ;  and  for  the  boy,  a  slate  and  pencil — ^as  his 
last  one  had  been  entirely  smashed  in  a  battle  in  the  streets — b, 
pen-holder,  and  a  pair  of  leather  boots,  which  had  long  been  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  which  his  godfether  the  schoolmaster 
had  now  presented  to  him.  Then  came  the  ornamental — a  doll 
for  the  little  girl,  which  Clara  had  dressed  from  all  sorts  of  scraps 
and  bits  of  silk  her  companions  had  given  her.  The  doll  had  a 
smart  pink  ball  dress,  and  well-frizzed  curls ;  like  her  legion  of 
sisters  she  stared  out  into  the  world  in  surprise,  and  her  feet  and 
arms  were  rather  turned  the  wrong  way.  The  former  were  placed 
quite  square,  and  as  for  her  hands,  she  held  Rer  fingers  like  those 
of  the  Prussian  infantry,  all  apart  and  stiff.  Clara  had  been  a 
long  time  undecided  between  a  drum  and  a  rocking-horse  for  the 
boy,  but  by  her  father's  advice  she  had  chosen  the  latter;  ''for," 
said  Herr  Staiger,  "he  would  make  a  fearful  rattling  with  his 
drum,  which  would  by  no  means  be  in  favor  of  my '  Uncle  Tom.' " 

Clara  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  arrange  the  tree,  which 
now  assumed  a  most  imposing  effect.  "  I  feel  to-night,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  as  happy  as  a  king.  This  little  Christmas  fete  re- 
minds me  of  my  youth,  and  also  of  the  days  when  your  dear  moth- 
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er  w&s  still  alive.  Clara,"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  emotion, 
"  a  kind  Providence  has  guided  my  life,  and  I  feel  assured  will 
grant  me  a  tranquil  evening  of  existence.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  but  such  is  my  presentiment.  My  youth  was  hap|>y  and 
bright;  then  came  evil  days,  and  I  wandered  long  in  the  dark, 
cold  shadow ;  but  now  I  feel  as  if  I  stood  on  the  summit  of  my 
life — ^I  mean  that  summit  which,  when  we  have  once  attained, 
must  soon  be  followed  by  unbroken  rest ;  but  I  am  permitted  to 
look  down  once  more  on  the  peaceful  valley,  brightened  by  the 
setting  sun.  Yes,  my  child !  if  my  life  is  to  be  yet  happy,  I  shall 
thank  God  for  it  on  your  account,  and  look  on  it  as  a  reward  to 
you  for  the  constant  affection  and  anxiety  you  have  shown  for 
your  old  father  and  your  brother  and  sister,  to  whom  you  are 
every  thing  in  this  world." 

While  Herr  Staiger  spoke  thus,  his  voice  trembled,  though  a 
peaceful  smile  brightened  his  countenance.  Clara  ceased  her 
work,  and  listened  to  the  old  man's  words  with  a  smile  of  hope. 
She  felt  that  perhaps  his  presentiment  might  be  verified,  but  her 
thoughts  scarcely  ventured  to  form  themselves  into  a  decided 
shape.  ^^Ohno!  no!  impossible!"  And  tears  began  to  trickle 
over  her  cheeks. 

"  Ah !  tears  of  joy  are  not  to  be  regretted !"  said  Staiger,  after 
a  pause.  "  But  now  we  must  be  gay ;  finish  your  work,  for  the 
children  will  be  here  immediately.  Our  room  to-day  is  so  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  then  what  a  splendid  supper'  awaits  us  1 
roast  veal  and  potatoes.  But  take  care,  Clara,  that  all  goes  well 
in  honor  of  our  guest;  the  little  we  are  able  to  give  must  be 
good." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  really  come  f  said  Clara,  shyly,  turn- 
ing to  the  tree  to  fasten  on  a  paper  net. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Staiger,  in  a  decided  tone ;  "  he  promised 
me  he  would,  and  what  he  promises  he  will  perform." 

A  happy  smile  played  round  the  comers  of  Clara's  pretty  little 
mouth. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Staiger,  "  suppose  we  don't  light  up 
the  tree  till  he  comes ;  I  think  he  would  like  to  see  it." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  papa  1"  said  the  girl,  turning  quickly.     "  I 
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fear  it  is  too  insignificant  to  please  him.  Besides,  the  children 
would  not  like  to  wait  so  long." 

"  Oh !  the  children  will  gladly  wait  if  we  tell  them  Herr  Ar- 
thur is  coming — ^they  are  so  fond  of  him." 

"  But  he  may  arrive  very  late." 

^^  He  ssdd  it  might  be  eight  o'clock,  for  th§re  is  a  Christmas- 
tree  also  at  his  father's ;  but  he  hoped  to  get  away  before  supper, 
and  seemed  so  pleased  at  the  idea  of  coming  to  us." 

"Really,"  said  Clara;  "but  after  all  the  fine  things  at  his 
Cither's,  he  will  despise  ours." 

"Not  at  all,  my  child,"  answered  the  old  man;  "you  must  see 
that  he  likes  to  be  with  us,  for  there  is  no  occasion  he  should 
come  so  often  on  account  of  the  illustrations." 

"  Well,  papa,"  said  Clara,  in  a  joyous  voice,  "  I  hear  the  chil- 
dren returning,  and  we  will  ask  them  if  they  choose  to  wait,  for 
they  have  a  right  to  decide." 

"  Certainly ;  but  you  will  see  how  gladly  they  will  do  so." 

Indeed,  such  was  the  case;  they  said  they  would  wait  any 
length  of  time — "  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  the  boy. 

They  then  were  led  through  the  room,  with  their  eyes  closed, 
by  their  &ther,  and  Clara  took  advantage  of  her  father's  absence 
to  spread  on  the  large  table  his  presents,  with  those  for  the  chil- 
dren. And  on  a  small  work-table  lay  the  cigar-case  and  a  min- 
iature Christmas-tree,  about  a  foot  high,  which  Clara  had  made 
out  of  green  paper,  and  ornamented  prettily  with  bonbons  and  col- 
ored wax  tapers.  Her  father's  gift  to  Arthur,  which  was  a  cigar- 
lighter,  was  placed  also  on  the  table.  Clara,  when  she  examined 
it,  said,  shaking  her  head,  "  So  papa  gave  two  gulden  for  that ! 
I  fear  he  does  not  understand  making  a  good  bargain !" 

In  the  mean  time,  Staiger  had  sat  down  with  his  children  in 
the  next  room;  the  little  girl  was  on  a  footstool  with  her  head 
on  her  father's  knee,  the  boy  was  on  the  floor  at  his  father's  feet, 
listening,  with  large  round  eyes,  to  all  sorts  of  terrific  stories. 

Herr  Staiger  was  to  tell,  for  the  hundredth  time  at  least,  the 
tale  of  the  mighty  sea-serpent,  which  follows  ships  on  the  wide 
ocean,  every  day  demanding  a  new  victim,  and  who  at  last  want- 
ed to  swallow  the  cabin-boy,  which  was  a  catastrophe  particular- 
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ly  interesting  to  Karl;  for  the  cabin-boy,  after  seeing  a  great 
many  officers  and  sailors  swallowed,  bethought  him  very  cleverly 
of  throwing  the  huge  medicine-chest  of  the  ship  into  the  serpent's 
jaws,  on  which  the  monster  became  instantly  sea-sick,  disgorged 
the  crew,  and  suddenly  died. 

But  as  a  great  many  similar  legends  of  horror  were  yet  to  be 
related  by  Herr  Staiger  on  this  evening,  we  request  oiu:  reader, 
during  the  time  when  the  little  &mily  are  waiting  for  Herr  Ar- 
thur's arrival,  to  accompany  us  for  some  minutes  to  the  apart- 
ments of  our  old  acquaintance  Madame  Wundel,  exactly  opposite 
those  of  Herr  Staiger. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

MODEST  POOR 


Cheistmas-eve  was  not  celebrated  here  in  the  same  cheerftil 
way  as  in  most  families.  Madame  Wundel,  one  of  the  meek 
widows  protected  by  the  Institution  for  the  Modest  Poor,  con- 
sidered it  unfitting  to  make  any  show  on  this  evening.  Both  her 
daughters  were  grown  up,  consequently  a  Christmas-tree  could 
give  them  no  pleasure ;  to  make  each  other  presents,  too,  was 
quite  superfluous,  therefore  they  celebrated  the  festival  quietly, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  pious  contemplations. 

To  us,  who  know  the  character  both  of  mother  and  daughters, 
this  sounds  almost  incredible ;  nevertheless  it  was  so. 

There  was  very  little  fire  in  the  stove,  so  that  the  room  was 
scarcely  couafortably  warm.  The  table  was  covered  with  a  coarse 
cloth,  and  on  it  was  a  dish  of  potatoes  in  their  skins,  a  salt-cellai^ 
a  piece  of  rye  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  pure  water.  Madame  Wun- 
del was  sitting  at  the  table,  and  her  eldest  daughter,  Emilie,  op- 
posite her,  and  both  had  hymn  books  before  them,  which  they 
seemed  to  be  reading  attentively.  We  say  seemed ;  for,  on  close 
examination,  it  was  evident  that  the  widow  was  alternately  con- 
templating her  hands  and  the  ceiling,  while  Emilie,  holding  her 
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head  on  one  side,  was  listening  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the 
stairs  and  the  passage,  for  which  purpose  the  door  had  been  left 
ajar. 

<<  I  think  he  is  down  stairs  by  this  time,"  said  the  mother,  after 
a  long  pause. 

<'  Yes,  I  think  I  hear  him  scuffling  along  in  the  lowest  story," 
answered  the  daughter. 

"Exactly  so;  I  hear  him  coughing.  I  wish  it  would  choke 
him ! — ^a  tiresome,  vexatious  old  wretch,"  said  the  widow. 

"  And  he  creeps  about  like  a  cat,"  answered  Emilie.  "  I  was 
so  startled  when  he  came  into  the  room  a  little  while  ago,  with- 
out any  noise,  and  said,  *  Accept  my  blessing,'  in  his  croaking 
tones — ^the  old  hypocrite !" 

"  I  was  not  startled,"  said  Madame  Wundel,  laughing.  "  I 
knew,  from  old  experience,  that  he  would  come  this  time  on 
Christmas-eve,  for  last  year  he  came  on  Christmas-day  itself,  and 
he  change  every  year.  Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you,"  continued 
she,  plunging  lier^hand  into  her  pocket  and  rattling  her  money, 
"that  you  should  always  follow  your  mother's  advice.  You 
were  very  anxious  to  begin  stewing  and  roasting ;  and  if  I  had 
allowed  you  to  do  as  you  wished,  the  secretary  for  the  poor  would 
have  surprised  us,  and  while  bringing  with  him  *  a  small  gift  for 
wood  and  bread'  (imitating  his  nasal  tones),  he  would  have  found 
us  with  a  capital  cake  on  the  table  and  a  good  bottle  of  wine." 

"It  is,  alas !  a  very  ill-natured  world,"  said  Emilie,  sighing ; 
"and  in  return  for  the  few  miserable  gulden  they  throw  at  our 
heads,  when  I  pass  certain  houses  I  must  walk  along  meekly, 
casting  down  my  eyes,  and  lookmg  modest  with  all  my  might. 
I  am  sick  to  death  of  it." 

"  But  then  we  live  well,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  broad,  com- 
fortable grin.  "Don't  be  ungrateful,  Emilie;  you  don't  know 
yet  how  hard  it  is  to  gain  your  bread  by  the  labor  of  your  hands." 

"  But  in  that  case  I  should  be  free,  and  could  do  as  I  liked." 

"  Go  ah)ng  with  your  freedom !  If  you  went  into  service  you 
would  be  dependent  on  the  humors  of  your  master  and  mistress, 
and  then  you  would  find  out  what  it  is  really  to  be  a  slave." 

*'  I  lately  went  into  a  shop,"  continued  Emilie,  spitefully,  "  and 
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wanted  to  buy  a  couple  of  yards  of  checked  silk  to  match  my 
gown.  Luckily,  I  suddenly  perceived  the  secretary  for  the  *  Mod- 
est Poor/  who  was  watching  me  askance.  A  large  roll  of  silk 
was  before  me,  and  he  asked,  in  his  repulsive  manner,  'I  hope 
you  are  not  buying  such  idle  vanities  V  What  could  I  do  ?  I 
cast  down  my  eyes,  and  walked  off  with  half  a  yard  of  gray 
calico." 

"Which  was  very  well  judged  on  your  part,"  said  Madame 
Wundel.  "  Luckily  these  spies  seldom  go  out  at  night ;  and  in 
those  places  where  we  amuse  ourselves  best  they  are  never  to  be 
seen." 

"  Oh,  if  that  were  not  the  case  I  could  never  stand  it,"  said 
Emilie.     "Well!  what  did  he  biing  us  1" 

"  On  that  point  I  have  no  cause  to  complain,"  said  the  moth- 
er, simpering.  "  People  become  very  charitable  about  Chnstmas 
time,  thinking  thus  to  pay  off  the  sins  of  the  year,  so  money  flows 
freer  then.  Oh  the  hypocrisy  of  this  world !  They  often  do  it, 
too,  from  vanity,  that  their  names  may  appear  in  ihe  papers,  or 
in  the  public  lists  of  charity.  I  have  got  six  gulden  from  the 
overseer  of  the  modest  poor,  four  guld^i  from  the  citizens'  fund 
for  succoring  needy  widows — ^and  I  reckon  myself  among  that 
number  since  the  death  of  your  lamented  father.  His  misconduct 
was  a  sad  pity;  but  I  will  not  blame  him,  for  here  is  a  gulden 
and  thirty  kreuzer  from  the  widows'  fund  of  those  who  died  in 
office." 

She  did  not  choose  to  say  "  for  the  widows  of  those  who  died 
in  the  house  of  correcticwi,"  which  the  respected  Herr  Wundel 
assuredly  did,  having  made  the  small  n^istake  of  employing  the 
funds  intrusted  to  him  for  others  to  his  own  benefit. 

"  That  makes  eleven  gulden  and  thirty  kreuzer,"  said  EmiHe, 
looking  pleased ;  "  that  will  last  out  the  holidays." 

''Oh,  famously,"  said  the  mother;  "and  then  Christmas-day 
itself  is  to  come,  when  I  present  myself  all  in  black  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  new  union,  and  from  him  I  shall  get  good  recom- 
mendations to  Christian  families  who  take  pleasure  in  assisting 
all  desolate  and  respectable  widows." 

"  Oh  yes,  that  will  do,"  said  the  daughter.     "  Then  comes  the 
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new  year,  and  we  will  manage  to  squeeze  out  suffid^it  alms  from 
that  day  to  amuse  ourselves  well  during  the  carnival." 

The  mother,  who  had  taken  out  her  money  to  dazzle  her  daugh- 
ter's eyes,  now  put  it  back  into  her  pocket,  and  said,  after  a 
pause:  ''There  is  another  capital  institution  in  this  town  to 
which  we  might  soon  apply ;  if  you  choose,  I  could  get  something 
out  of  them  now." 

«  What  is  it  V  asked  Emilie. 

"  Moreover,  a  friend  of  yours  is  employed  there — ^Herr  Schwarz 
is  the  secretary." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Emilie,  frowning,  "  I  heg  you  won't  say 
that." 

"  What,  not  that  Herr  Schwarz  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours  V 
asked  mamma,  coolly. 

"  No,  not  that,"  said  Emilie,  indignantly,  "  but  that  you  should 
propose  to  me  to  have  recourse  to  the  charitable  institution  for 
old  maids." 

"  Is  there  any  thing  so  bad  in  that  1" 

''  It  is  bad  enough  to  live  in  circumstances  which  render  it  al- 
most impossible  to  make  a  respectable  marriage." 

"  If  your  friend  will  support  your  claim,"  said  Madame  Wundel, 
pulling  her  cap  straight,  "does  that  make  you  an  old  maid? 
Look  at  me,  I  receive  alms  intended  for  the  modest  poor — ^am  I 
either  modest  or  poor  1  No  one  shall  ever  say  that  to  my  face  I 
But  you  girls  are  strange  creatures;  if  the  least  hint  is  given 
about  being  old  maids,  you  are  offended.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
respectable  state  in  itsc^;  and  when  the  time  comes  when  you 
must  be  an  old  maid,  then  be  one  with  a  good  grace.  You  can*t 
help  yourself.  You  are  now  past  nine-and-twenty,  and  you  will 
soon  be  thirty,  do  what  you  will.  You  can't  swim  against  the 
stream.    Bosh !" 

"But  I  won't  do  it,"  said  the  daughter,  in  answer  to  this 
maternal  tirade.  "  I  will  have  recourse  to  any  institution  you 
like,  be  they  for  what  they  will ;  indeed,  I  showed  that,  for  when 
the  institution  was  formed  for  poor  betrayed  and  for§aken  girls, 
then—" 

"  Let  us  say  as  little  about  that  as  possible,"  interrupted  the 
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mother,  frowning;  "it  provokes  me  to  death  to  think  of  it. 
You  never  hesitated  to  represent  yourself  as  forsaken,  though  you 
had  no  right  to  do  so,  for  to  be  forsaken  you  must  first  find  some 
one  to  forsake  you ;  and  that  you  never  did,  in  spite  of  all  your 
efforts  with  we  know  who." 

Emilie  sighed,  probably  in  memory  of  her  failure. 

"  Yes,  if  you  had  been  clever  enough  to  hook  that  young  man, 
we  might  have  made  a  good  thing  of  him  5  but  you  are  neither 
clever  nor  cunning,  only  conceited — ^I  have  told  you  that  often. 
Yes!  yes!  mademoiselle  has  no  objection  to  be  considered  any 
day  betrayed  and  forsaken,  but  an  old  maid — ^never !  Ah,  the 
folly  of  gbls !" 

Madame  Wundel,  in  her  indignation,  had  risen  from  her  chair 
and  was  pacing  the  room,  and  then,  as  if  she  were  glad  to  find 
something  on  which  she  could  vent  her  wrath,  said,  "Throw 
away  these  stupid  potatoes  and  that  odious  water  I  There  is  the 
key  of  the  cupboard ;  fetch  out  the  large  cake  and  some  glasses.'' 

"And  no  wine  with  it?"  said  the  daughter,  in  a  grumbling 
tone,  while  preparing  to  go. 

"  No,  bring  no  wine ;  but  Stir  the  fire,  so  that  we  may  have 
our  room  once  more  comfortable.  I  have  been  shivering  long 
enough  to  please  that  odious  secretary.  Put  on  water  to  boil, 
for  Madame  Becker  is  coming,  and  is  to  bring  some  essence,  that 
we  may  make  some  good  strong  punch." 

"So,  she  is  coming*?"  asked  Emilie.  "Do  you  wish  to  be 
alone  1     Am  I  in  the  way,  or  shall  I  stay  t" 

"How  silly  you  are,"  said  the  mother;  "of  course  you  can 
stay,  but  I  don't  want  Louise  to  come  in." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that ;  she  won't  be  home  to-day 
before  eleven  o'clock;  she  knows  well  how  to  amuse  herself." 
And,  so  saying,  she  left  the  room,  and  was  heard  rattling  about 
the  plates  and  dishes,  and  stirring  the  fire,  which  soon  blazed  up, 
and  diffused  an  agreeable  warmth  through  the  room.  In  the 
mean  time,  Madame  Wundel  had,  with  her  own  hands,  thrown 
out  the  potatoes  into  the  kitchen,  removed  the  coarse  table-cloth 
and  spread  a  finer  one,  and  given,  in  short,  an  appearance  of  com- 
fort to  the  whole  room ;  and  when  Emilie  at  last  came  back,  and 
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placed  a  large  cake  on  the  table,  some  dried  fruit,  and  some 
glasses,  the  apartment  assumed  quite  a  festive  appearance,  worthy 
of  the  visitor  who  was  expected,  and  who  was  soon  heard  ascend* 
ing  the  stairs.  ^ 

"  Madame  Becker,  for  it  was  she,  went  along  slowly,  for  mount- 
ing  stairs  was  hard  work  to  a  woman  of  her  years  and  size.  She 
coughed  at  the  first  flight,  panted  at  the  second,  and  by  the  time 
she  arrived  at  Madame  Wundel's  room  she  could  scarcely  say 
good  evening,  she  was  so  entirely  breathless,  and  sank  instantly 
into  a  chair  they  placed  for  her.  "  You  do  live  high  up,  Wundel," 
said  she,  after  panting  and  puffing  for  some  minutes,  and  looking 
round — "very  high,  but  clean,  respectable  rooms." 

"  So-so,"  answered  the  widow.  "  One  can't  have  every  thing. 
If  in  our  circumstances  we  chose  to  live  in  the  second  or  third 
etiage^  we  would  be  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  couple  of  small 
dark  holes,  without  any  view,  and  without  air,  so  I  prefer  b«ng 
here." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that,"  said  Becker,  with  an  important 
air.  "  You  have  no  business,  and  few  people  come  to  you ;  but 
I  am  obliged  to  live  in  the  first  eUige ;  there  are  some  of  my  visit- 
ors whom  I  could  not  expect  to  mount  so  many  steps." 

"  Oh !  that  is  quite  proper,"  said  Wundel,  "  with  your  exten- 
sive acquaintance.  "  But  come,  take  off  your  shawl,  or  you  will 
be  too  warm." 

"I  only  waited  till  I  recovered  my  breath  again,"  answered 
Madame  Becker,  while  she  took  a  huge  brass  pin  out  of  her  shawl 
and  gave  it  to  Emilie,  who  put  it  on  a  chair.  After  this  envious 
veil  had  fallen,  the  shining  aspect  of  a  bottle  was  visible,  which 
the  woman  held  in  her  hand.  She  had  a  little  parcel  under  her 
arm,  too.  The  bottle  she  gave  to  her  friend  Wundel,  with  a 
gracious  smile,  saying,  "  It  is  capital — genuine  Dusseldorf  essence 
of  brandy.  Don't  let  ug  add  too  much  water.  I  like  strong 
pnnch." 

With  these  words  she  had  settled  herself  comfortably  in  all  her 
breadth  at  the  table.  She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hands,  placing 
her  parcel  beside  her.  "  It  is  long  since  we  have  met,"  said  she, 
after  a  pause.     "  I  often  thought  of  visiting  you,  but  somehow  I 
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never  made  it  out,  so  I  thought  to-day,  this  is  a  quiet,  peaceful 
evening,  well  suited  to  see  a  friend." 

"  For  which  I  am  much  obliged,**  answered  Madame  Wundel. 
*'  I  think  Christmas-eve  heavy  work.  I  never  know  how  to  get 
through  it." 

Emilie  had  brought  the  hot  water,  and  poured  some  of  it  on 
the  punch  essence,  which  difiused  an  agreeable  fragrance.  She- 
then  cut  some  lai^e  slices  of  cake,  so  all  three  ate  and  drank,  and 
enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly. 

After  some  time,  Madame  Becker,  leaning  back  luxuriously 
in  her  arm-chair,  began  playing,  as  if  unconsciously,  with  the 
parcel  on  the  table.  It  was  a  white  paper  parcel,  rather  long, 
and  fastened  with  pink  tape.  There  was  an  address  on  it,  writ- 
ten in  firm,  clear  characters. 

"Purchases?"  said  the  widow,  whose  curiosity  was  roused.' 

"Oh  no,"  rejoined  the  other.  "It  is  a  present  for  my  niece 
Marie,  the  dancer ;  she  has  every  year  some  anonymous  cadeati, 
A  servant  brought  it  to  me  in  the  street,  and  as  he  knew  me,  I 
took  it  from  him." 

"So  Marie  has  not  yet  seen  itf"  said  Emilie. 

Madame  Becker  shook  her  head.  "Oh,  to-morrow  morning 
will  be  time  enough,  if,  indeed,  she  sees  it  at  all ;  for  that  will 
depend  entirely  on  her  own  behavior." 

"  And  pray  what  is  in  it  t"  said  Wundel. 

"  Gloves,  I  think,"  said  Becker,  feeling  the  parcel ;  "  but  we 
will  soon  find  out  by  simply  opening  it,  which  we  will  do  forth- 
with." She  then  untied  the  pink  tape,  opened  the  paper,  and 
Emilie  saw  with  sparkling  eyes  at  least  two  dozen  pairs  of  French 
kid  gloves  of  different  colors. 

['  Oh,  they  are  beautiful !"  said  she.  "  Marie  is  a  lucky  girl  to 
get  such  a  present — and  she  only  a  dancer !" 

"  They  are  really  pretty,"  said  Madame  Becker.  "  Do  you  like 
them,  Mademoiselle  Emilie  f 

"  Who  would  not  like  them  ?  And  they  are  exactly  my  size. 
See,  mother !  they  are  my  number." 

"  Then,"  said  Becker,  "  do  me  the  favor  to  accept  half  a  dozen 
pairs  from  me  as  a  Christmas  gift." 
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"  Oh,  that  would  be  too  much !"  cried  Emilie.  "  Do  you  hear, 
mother  1  I  am  to  have  six  pairs  of  these  lovely  gloves.  But  no  I. 
I  reaUy  can  not  take  them ;  I  would  be  ashamed  to  do  so." 

Madame  Wundel,  who  was  alarmed  lest  her  daughter  Emilie 
should  be  seized  with  a  sudden  and  unusual  lit  of  modesty,  and 
refuse  any  thing  offered  to  her,  which  she  had  never  before  been 
known  to  do,  now  interposed  her  authority,  and  said,  with  digni- 
ty, '^  If  the  excellent  Madame  Beck^  chooses  to  make  you  a  pres- 
ent of  the  gloves,  it  would  be  very  improper  of  you  not  to  accept 
them  with  gratitude." 

Madame  Becker  selected  six  pairs  and  gave  them  to  the  ddight- 
ed  Emilie,  having,  as  we  know,  her  own  private  reasons  for  con- 
ciliating the  family ;  moreover,  she  made  a  condescending  motion 
with  her  hand,  saying,  '^To  Mademoiselle  Emilie— a  Christmas 
gift." 

"  Charming,"  said  Wundel ;  "  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Frau  Beck- 
er has  genteel  acquaintances,  and  frequents  good  society,  from  her 
agreeable  manners." 

The  other  shut  her  eyes  affectedly,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
said,  with  a  sigh,  ^^  Oh  yes !  I  do  see  many  distinguished  gentle- 
men, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  so  much  esteemed  as  I  am  by  so 
many  respectable,  rich  people ;  but  it  is  sometimes  hard  work  to 
satisfy  them — ^very  hard  work." 

Emilie  had  left  the  room  to  put  away  her  gloves,  perhaps  also 
feeling,  with  proper  tact,  that  the  two  friends  might  have  subjects 
to  discuss  during  which  her  presence  would  be  quite  superfluous. 

Madame  Becker  repeated  then,  in  a  mournful  tone,  ^'  Yes !  hard 
work,  indeed  I  and  I  am  so  alone  in  the  world,  and  have  no  one 
to  whom  I  could  sometimes  confide  my  purposes." 

"You  see,"  said  Wundel,  striving  to  show  emoticm,  "how 
wrong  you  are  not  to  come  more  frequently  to  see  me.  Did  not 
we  always  suit  each  other  admirably,  and  have  we  not  given  each 
other  many  a  useful  piece  of  advice  ?" 

"  Indeed,  that  is  true,  Wundel,"  answered  the  other,  "  and  to- 
day, in  my  perplexity,  you  suddenly  occurred  to  me  as  an  old 
tried  friend,  Wundel,  whom  I  knew  as  a  child!  Don't  you  re- 
member how  we  used  to  play  together,  and  then  we  lived  hr  away 
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^^    '    from  each  other.     You  married  the  blggaed  Wundel,  and  I  mar- 

!    ried  the  blessed  Becker,  and  you  know  the  two  couldn't  hit  it  off 

at  all.     I  may  tell  you,  now,  that  your  Wundel  rather  made  love 

to  me,  and  my  excellent  Becker  wouldn't  stand  it.     That's  the 

queer  way  of  men ;  still  we  grieved  to  lose  them." 

When  Madame  Wundel  saw  Madame  Becker  wiping  her  eyes, 
she  too  tried  to  squeeze  out  a  few  tears,  by  the  help  of  the  strong 
punch.     "  Becker,  I  always  loved  you,"  said  she,  with  a  loud  sob. 

"  Really,  Wundel,  how  glad  I  am." 

"  I  so  often  thought  of  you." 

"And  I  too  of  you,  dear  old  friend." 

The  old  hypocrites  embraced,  and  filled  up  their  glasses  with 
hot  punch. 

"Ah!"  rejoined  Becker,  after  a  pause,  "there  are  queer  cases 
where  a  friend's  help  is  needed." 

"  Such  as — V*  said  Wundel,  curiously. 

"  I  have  at  this  moment  an  afiair  on  hand,  but  you  won't  care 
about  it,  for  you  don't  know  the  people." 

"  Tell  me  who  they  are." 

"There  is  a  certain  Staiger,  a  kind  of  copyist,  I  think — ^but 
what  care  you  for  the  story!" 

"  I  know  him." 

"  You  know  him !"  cried  Madame  Becker,  with  well-acted  sur- 
prise. "You  know  Staiger?  Then  the  story  will  interest  you. 
Ha!  ha!  that's  capital!" 

"  Why  he  lives  just  opposite  me,  on  the  very  same  floor." 

"  Now  isn't  that  odd  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  You  know  the  daugh- 
ter, too?" 

"The  dancer? — saucy  thing!" 

"How  saucy?" 

"A  conceited  monkey!" 

"  You  must  tell  me  all  about  it.     Has  she  any  lovers  f* 

"  Not  a  vestige  till  quite  lately." 

"And  now — ?"  said  Becker,  eagerly. 

"A  good-looking  young  man  has  for  some  days  been  in  and  out 
Q#,the  house  constantly.  He  has  business  with  the  father,  certain- 
ly 5  but  I  know  such  tricks — ^I  am  up  to  them  all." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  we  know  a  thing  or  two,"  said  the  other.  "  Who 
is  the  young  man  V* 

"I  don't  know  his  name;  but  rich  and  genteel." 

"An  officer,  I  suppose!" 

"No,  not  at  all;  a  civilian,  certainly.  He  oflten  comes  in  a 
droschky." 

"And  the  girl r 

"  I  don't  know  how  far  she  has  gone  with  him.^  I  see  very  lit- 
tle of  any  of  them,  though  she  comes  sometimes  to  us." 

"  So !  she  comes  sometimes  *?"  said  Becker,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  talk  to  her  on  such  matters,  and  don't  trouble 
my  head  about  any  of  them ;  but  my  Emilie  (for  the  girl  is  a  nice 
girl)  has  once  or  twice  run  out  quickly  on  the  stairs,  and  caught 
them  saying  good-by." 

"  Well,  what  did  she  see  V 

"Not  much.  He  once  kissed  her  hand,  but  she  snatched  it 
away  quickly,  and  ran  back  into  the  room." 

"  Oh !  they  are  still  at  that  stage  of  the  afiair,"  said  Becker, 
with  a  sneer.  "  Rely  on  it,  she  is  a  deep  one,  and  has  her  own 
views  to  take  him  in,  if  she  can." 

"  Yes,  I  told  you  she  was  a  proud,  airified  thing.  If  a  prince 
came,  I  believe  she  would  think  he  meant  to  marry  her." 

"Ah!"  sairf Becker,  laughing,  " they  all  think  that.  But  who 
can  the  man  be  f 

"  My  Emilie  thinks  he  is  an  artist,  but  well  to  do." 

"The  girl  is  pretty r 

"  No  one  can  deny  that." 

"And  not  a  word  against  herf 

"  Not  a  word  as  yet." 

"Ah!  a  bad  business !"  sighed  Madame  Becker ;  muttering  to 
herself,  "K  that  seal  had  not  been  on  the  letter  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business." 

While  Becker  sat  lost  in  thought,  Wundel  had  again  filled  both 
their  glasses.  " Come  along,  Becker!"  said  she,  slapping  her  on 
the  back,  the  punch  making  her  more  expansive;  "out  with  it! 
Tell  me  where  the  shoe  pinches.  I  may  help  you  over  the  stile 
yetW 
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Madame  Becker  shook  her  head ;  then  taking  a  good  gulp  of 
punch,  said,  "  This  is  one  of  my  secret  matters  of  business,  Wun- 
del— one  of  the  difficult  commissions  I  am  tormented  with  by  my 
genteel  acquaintances.     I  am  at  a  stand-still,  I  own." 

"  You  are  so  clever  T'  said  Wundel.        , 

"  Oh !  practice,"  said  Becker,  evidently  much  flattered  by  the 
compliment ;  "  but  cleverness  can't  help  me  here." 

But,  nevertheless,  she  told  her  dear  friend  all  the  particulars 
of  a  certain  count's  note,  who  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  dancer,  but  she  did  not  name  the  gentleman.  ''You  know 
Clara,"  said  she,  "  and  you  have  heard  the  whole  story,  and  may 
judge  if  I  have  not  cause  to  be  vexed.  What  a  pity!  A  capital 
thing  it  would  have  been !" 

" Really  f  asked  Wundel,  stretching  eagerly  across  the  table; 
"  a  real  good  thing?  and  lots  of  money  to  drop  in  f 

"  Lots !     Two  doubloons  for  each  person  who  helped !" 

Madame  Wundel  sat  silent  for  a  time,  and  then,  giving  a  thump 
on  the  table  which  made  old  Becker  jump,  she  said,  triumphant- 
ly, "  I  have  it,  Becker.     Lucky  you  came  to  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  other. 

"  I  undertake  it,  and  will  get  the  girl  for  you." 

"  Get  along,  Wundel ;  the  punch  is  too  strong;  don't  tiy  tricks 


on  me." 


"I'll  tell  you  nothing,"  said  Wundel,  rubbing  her  hands;  "but 
I  must  have  money ;  you  mustn't  be  stingy." 

"  Well !  what  do  you  think  of  two  doubloons,  as  I  said  before!" 

"  Ten  dollars  more  to  b^n  with." 

-'You  shall  have  them.  You  are  a  knowing  one !"  said  Beck- 
er ;  "  but  take  care  what  you  are  about,  and  don't  get  me  into  a 
scrape." 

"  Don't  be  afraid.  I'll  send  to  you  in  a  few  days,  and  tell  the 
count  to  send  his  carriage ;  and  when  it  comes,  Clara  shall  be 
ready  and  willing  to  go  in  it." 

At  these  words  Becker  drew  out  her  purse,  and  sajdng,  "  Wun- 
del, I  honor  you !"  she  counted  out  the  sum  agreed  on,  which  the 
latter  'blutched  and  pocketed  instantly.  Then  the  conversation 
came  suddenly  to  an  end,  for  the  bargain  was  made,  and  Erdilie 
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came  into  the  room ;  so  Madame  Becker  folded  up  her  parcel  of 
gloves,  Emilie  lighted  a  candle  and  accompanied  their  guest  down 
stairs,  where  they  parted. 

When  Emilie  came  hack,  her  mamma  held  up  the  money,  and 
said,  "  Do  I  know  how  to  squeeze  out  money  or  not  t" 

"Did  you  get  that  from  Becker?"  said  the  daughter,  in  sur- 
prise. "What  has  come  over  the  close-fisted  old  wretch  to-day? 
She  gives  you  money,  and  she  gives  me  six  pairs  of  gloves !" 

"  But  I  must  earn  my  money.  Shut  the  door,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it;  but  not  a  word  to  a  living  soul.  Do  you  re- 
member the  milliner's  girl  who  lives  in  the  corner  of  the  Kastell- 
Strasse — ^a  tall,  thin  girl,  with  light  hair  1  She  is  always  in  the 
shop." 

"  Yes  I  I  know  her  quite  well." 

** Don't  you  think  she  is  like  some  one?" 
^  "Yes I  Clara  Staiger,"  said  EmiHe. 

"  The  two  are  as  like  as  two  peas !"  cried  Madame  WundeL 

"  For  those  who  don't  know  them,"  said  Emily.  "But  what's 
that  to  you  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  substitute  one  for  the  other,  that's  all."  On  which 
she  told  Emilie  the  state  of  the  case.  "  We've  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess," said  she,  in  conclusion,  "with  that  proud  thing;  but  I 
know  the  milliner's  girl,  and  she's  up  to  any  thing.  She'll  un- 
derstand how  to  hold  her  tongue  and  do  as  she  is  bid." 

"Capitall"  said  Emilie,  spitefully;  "and  when  Clara's  ad- 
mirer finds  it  out,  he'll  have  no  more  to  say  to  her.  So  much 
the  better !  puffed-up  thing — a  r^ular  tragedy  queen,  with  her 
airs  and  graces!" 
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CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

A  CHKISTMAS-TREE. 

While  such  a  vile  conspiracy  was  proceeding  at  Madame 
WundeUs  against  the  innocent  Clara,  she  was  impatiently  pacing 
her  room.  At  one  moment  she  went  into  the  inner  room,  where 
her  father  had  already  repeated  again  and  again  his  whole  store 
of  fairy  tales  to  the  children,  and  only  the  very  interesting  catas- 
trophe of  the  red  cow  swallowing  Tom  Thumb,  and  their  love 
for  Herr  Arthur,  whom  they  were  still  expecting,  enabled  the 
little  creatures  to  keep  their  eyes  open. 

Clara  went  to  the  window,  anxiously  looking  out  into  the 
darkness,  and  pressing  her  forehead  against  the  cold  panes  of 
glass.  Flakes  of  snow  and  rain,  driven  by  the  wind,  rushed 
along,  and  heavy,  dark  clouds,  in  torn,  fanciful  forms,  chased 
each  other  wildly  across  the  sky.  The  moon  had  now  risen  be- 
hind them,  and  its  full,  soft  light  rendered  them  visible.  This 
light  and  the  dark  clouds  struggled  strangely  together.  At  one 
time  the  white,  silvery  light  was  victor,  and  for  a  few  moments 
brightened  kindly  the  dripping  roofe  and  the  weathercocks,  which 
seemed  to  take  a  rest  for  a  moment,  till  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
sent  them  round  creaking  with  redoubled  force,  and  then  largOT 
and  blacker  clouds  gradually  overspread  the  horizon,  extinguish- 
ing the  light  of  the  moon,  and  casting  black  shadows  on  the 
streets  so  recently  bright  and  clear. 

All  was  still  around.  After  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  most 
of  the  neighbors  had  gone  early  to  bed.  Here  aiyj  there  a  sol- 
itary window  was  still  lighted  up,  and  sometimes  a  distant  sound 
was  heard — the  echo  of  carriage  wheels,  or  the  steps  of  some  pas- 
senger hurrying  along,  or  the  hammering  of  a  shoemaker  in  a 
neighboring  garret,  busily  preparing  the  boots  he  had  promised 
for  the  next  morning's  file, 

Clara's  heart  was  as  disturbed  and  gloomy  as  the  stormy  night ; 
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and  even  when,  like  the  sudden  rays  of  the  moon  breaking  forth 
and  illuminating  the  dark  houses,  a  happy  thought  brightened  her 
despondency — ^when  she  strove  to  think  that  Arthur  was  detained 
against  his  will — this  faint  consolation  soon  disappeared,  and  the 
fear  that  he  had  no  wish  to  come,  and  that  he  only  thought  of 
the  poor  dancer  as  a  passing  acquaintance,  forced  itself  on  her 
mind. 
■  The  festive  Christmas-eve  she  had  prepared  so  busily,  and 
looked  foi*ward  to  so  anxiously,  was  now  turned  into  gloom  and 
disappointment.  There  stood  the  Christmas-tree  unlighted,  the 
gifts  of  affection  still  covered  up,  and  while  all  other  children  had 
gone  to  bed  after  a  happy  evening,  her  little  brother  and  sister 
were  banished  to  a  dark,  cold  room.  For,  unlike  Clara's  usual 
thoughtful  care,  she  had  gradually  allowed  the  fire  to  go  out  dur- 
ing the  last  half  hour.  The  wood  in  the  stove  had  fallen  down, 
though  the  white  heaps  of  smouldering  ashes  still  had  some  red 
sparks,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  supper,  the  prospect  of 
which  had  so  highly  rejoiced  old  Staiger,  was  of  course  destroyed. 
The  potatoes  no  longer  smoked,  the  roast  veal  was  burned  to  a 
cinder,  the  sauce  dried  up,  and  Staiger  himself  sat  shivering  in  a 
dark  room,  patiently  and  composedly  relating  the  valiant  deeds 
of  Tom  Thumb  to  his  sleepy  children. 

Clara  had  placed  herself  at  the  window,  her  hands  crossed  in 
her  lap,  looking  disconsolately  at  the  light  before  her,,  its  long 
wick  with  a  head  like  a  black  cabbage,  its  red  light  now  flicker- 
ing up  and  then  dying  away.  Suddenly  hasty  steps  were  heard 
on  the  pavement  approaching  the  house. 

Clara  listened.  Yes,  it  must  be  Arthur;  he  must  now  have 
reached  the  door.  It  was  indeed  Arthur,  who,  as  we  know,  could 
not  manage  to  escape  from  his  parents'  house  till  ten  o'clock.  He 
could  find  no  carriage  in  the  street,  consequ^itly  it  had  taken 
some  time  to  arrive  at  the  Balken-Gasse. 

We  can  imagine  how  he  hurried  into  the  liouse,  and  in  his  haste 
he  nearly  knocked  over  a  woman  coming  out.  The  full  light  of 
a  gas-lamp  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  fell  on  her  face,  so 
that  Arthur  could  see  her,  though  his  own  features  remained  in 
deep  shadow.     With  an  apology,  he  drew  aside  to  allow  her  to 
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pass.  He  was  certain  he  had  seen  her  before — ^but  where  *?  A 
pamter's  memory  is  acute,  and  amidst  the  chaos  of  innumerable 
features  he  had  to  recall,  he  soon  found  the  right  ones.  "  Exact- 
ly so,"  said  he  to  himself,  "the  woman  in  the  old  barrack,  to 
whom  I  took  a  note  from  Count  Fohrbach — ^Madame  Becker." 

Clara  had  continued  to  listen  eagerly,  and  as  soon  as  she  recog- 
nized Arthur's  step,  she  dried  the  tears  which  were  in  her  eyes, 
and  hurried  to  the  next  room  to  announce  his  arrival. 

This  news  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  little  girl ;  she  yawn- 
ed, rubbed  her  weary  eyes,  then  jumped  up,  and  clapping  her 
hands,  said,  "Now  for  the  Christmas-tree  at  last!"  The  little 
boy  was  not  so  easy  to  rouse ;  and  when  his  father  placed  him  on 
his  feet,  he  would  have  tumbled  over  if  Clara  had  not  got  hold  of 
him  and  propped  him  up. 

At  this  moment  Arthur  entered  the  room,  and  stood  at  the 
door  in  surprise  at  finding  the  whole  family  assembled  in  this 
cold,  dark  room.  He  had  hoped  to  find  the  father  and  daughter 
in  a  warm,  comfortable  apartment,  that  Clara  would  receive  him 
with  a  kind  smile,  and  that  he  should  pass  a  happy  hour  with  her. 

"  Oh !"  said  little  Karl,  "  what  a  time  you  have  been  comii^. 
Pm  sure  we"  have  waited  fifty  hours  at  least." 

"  Waited  for  me  ?"  said  the  painter.  "  How,  Herr  Staiger  I  I 
hope  that  is  not  the  case  f 

"Yes;  we  thought  it  would  please  you,"  said  the  old  man, 
good-naturedly. 

"  But  it  is  so  late." 

"Yes,  it  is  late,"  said  Clara,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  am  so  grieved,"  said  Arthur ;  "  it  is  now  ten  o'clock,  and 
you  waited  for  me — the  children,  too  t" 

"  Indeed,  we  had  hoped  you  might  have  been  able  to  come 
sooner,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  I  could  not,  believe  me,"  said  Arthur.  "  I  came  away  as  soon 
as  possible ;  besides,  I  told  you,  my  good  Herr  Staiger,  that  if  I 
did  not  arrive  by  eight  o'clock,  you  would  know  I  was  obliged  to 
remain  for  supper." 

"  Yes,  I  now  remember  you  said  so ;  but,  as  you  are  here  at 
last,  we  will  have  a  splendid  tree.    Now,  little  ones,  see  how  glad 
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you  should  be ;  all  other  children  have  had  thdr  tree  aud  are  in 
bed,  asleep,  and  you  have  all  your  pleasure  still  to  come." 

Clara  had  gone  into  the  next  room,  to  light  the  tapers  on  the 
tree.  Arthur,  whose  pockets  were  filled  with  toys,  followed,  b^ 
ging  her  to  allow  him  to  assist  her.  She  agreed,  and  showed  him 
the  places  for  her  father's  gifts,  and  for  those  of  the  children.  He 
put  various  parcels  on  the  tables ;  but  he  turned  his  head  every 
minute  to  look  at  Clara,  who  was  arranging  her  things,  and  never 
looked  up. 

He  f^lt  that  he  had  caused  her  pain,  which  grieved  him.  With 
what  kindness  had  this  excellent  family  thought  of  him  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  delayed  all  the  pleasures  of  their  evening  till  he  could 
enjoy  them  along  with  them.  Though  he  could  not  blame  him- 
self for  the  delay,  still,  had  he  known  he  was  expected  so  much 
earlier,  he  would  have  found  some  pretext  to  get  away  sooner. 

<<  I  am  a&aid,  Clara,  you  are  displeased  that  I  came  so  late," 
said  Arthur,  after  vainly  trying  to  catch  her  eye. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  she,  carelessly ;  "  you  know  you  are  alwa3rs 
welcome.  But  I  am  too  busy  to  speak ;  perhaps,  afterward,  we 
may  have  a  little  conversation." 

"Yes,  dear  Clara,  I  hope  we  shall,"  said  he,  gladly.  And 
seizing  her  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

She  did  not  draw  her  hand  away,  but  she  started,  so  that  he  let 
her  hand  drop  to  look  into  her  eyes ;  but  she  turned  from  him 
and  said,  "  Now,  Herr  Arthur,  aU  is  ready ;  but  you  must  go  to 
the  door,  and  not  look  round  till  I  have  uncovered  the  things  on 
the  tables." 

"  So  I  am  to  get  something  also  f  said  he. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clara. 

Arthur  went  to  the  door,  opened  it  softly,  and  called  out  in  a 
minute,  "  Now,  children,  attend.  Clara  is  ready ;  she  will  count 
one — ^two— three,  and  then  I  will  open  the  door  wide.  Won't 
you  do  that,  Clara?" 

"  If  you  wish,  Herr  Arthur.  One — ^two— three  I"  cried  Clara, 
slowly,  and  the  children  rushed  in ;  but  they  remained  at  the  door. 

A  perfect  sea  of  light — ^a  degree  of  splendor  yet  unknown  to 
them — dazzled  their  eyes.    Such  a  Christmas-tree  they  had  never 
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seeii.  What  had  any  former  one  been  compared  to  this!  not 
worth  talking  about;  this  one  reached  quite  to  the  ceiling,  and 
both  the  children  were  so  tran^xed  with  delight,  that  their  &ther 
was  obliged  to  give  them  a  good  shove  to  make  them  move  on. 

Karl,  in  his  wonder,  had  spread  out  all  his  fingers  and  opened 
his  ejes  wide,  and  was  quite  unable  to  understand  all  the  marvels 
he  saw.  At  last  he  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  <^  A  rocking- 
horse  T 

"And  a  doll!"  said  little  Marie.  Then  they  both  walked 
slowly  round  the  tree,  hand-in-hand,  scarcely  at  first  venturing  to 
touch  all  the  pretty  things ;  they  thought  almost  they  were  in  a 
dream,  and  that,  if  they  touched  ai^  thing,  it  would  instantly 
vanish  and  dissolve  into  nothing. 

The  old  man  looked  at  his  warm  winter  coat  with  as  mudi 
satis^tion  and  astonishment  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 
Arthur  had  placed  a  box  of  cigars  beside  it,  and  a  Mghter  of  am- 
ber, which  were  accepted  with  cordial  thanks. 

Clara  had,  by  this  time,  uncovered  the  table,  on  which  her 
miniature  Christmas-tree  stood ;  and  Arthur,  whose  eyes  followed 
all  her  movements,  saw,  by  the  glance  she  gave  him,  that  it  was 
intended  for  him.  On  the  table  also  lay  the  cigar-case  she  had 
embroidered,  and  the  lighter  of  Herr  Staiger. 

The  young  man  received  the  pretty  gift  with  real  pleasure,  for 
i^^^A- when  he  looked  at  the  p^£l3  aJ^d  gold-thread,  and  thought  of  the 
time  she  had  bestowed  on  it,  he  felt  with  joy  how  many  kind 
thoughts  of  him  had  been  interwoven  with  the  work.  He  gazed 
at  her  with  delight  and  gratitude,  which  made  Clara  quickly  cast 
down  h^  eyes.     She  tried  to  smile,  but  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

-Arthur  well  imderstood  the  sensation  of  sorrow  which  filled  her 
heart ;  he  ktaew  she  loved  him  in  truth  and  sincerity.  She  was 
not  ashamed  of  h^  love,  but  she  dreaded  it,  for  she  saw  the  gulf 
which  separated  them — ^a  gulf  which  his  loving  words  and  tender 
speeches  hid  when  he  was  by  her  side,  but  which*  she  again  saw 
in  all  its  blackness  and  hopelessness  when  he  left  her.  Arthur 
read  her  thoughts.  Should  he  sacrifice  this  fair  and  loving  creat- 
ure, with  all  her  goodness  and  all  her  charms,  to  the  pr^udices 
of  society  ?     Should  he  desert  her  because  she  was  only  a  dancer, 
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and  her  ^Eunfly  not  inscribed  in  the  golden  books  of  the  citj? 
No!  she  should  be  his  wife,  and  he  wonld  love  and  cherish  her 
through  life,  and  she  should  be  esteemed  bj  alL  He  would  follow 
the  genuine  impulses  of  his  heart. 

While  he  thought  thus,  he  had  continued  to  gaze  at  the  em- 
broidery till  Clara  at  last  looked  at  him  in  perplexity.  She  feared 
that  her  tears  had  annoyed  him ;  she  therefore  again  strove  to 
look  cheerfuL 

Arthur  roused  himself  from  his  reverie  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
happiness.  His  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  course  he  was  to 
follow.  "  Ah,  dear  Clara,"  said  he,  "  how  grateful  I  am  to  you 
for  your  precious  gift  I  I  also  have  brought  you  an  offering,  but 
80  small  and  insignificant,  that  perhaps  you  may  scarce  consider 
it  worth  your  acceptance." 

"  Oh  I  it  is  sure  to  please  me,"  said  Clara,  allowing  her  hand, 
which  he  had  seized,  to  remain  in  his,  and  blushing  deeply. 

**  But  you  must  guess  what  it  is,"  cried  he. 

"  How  is  that  possible  ?"  said  Clara,  smiling.  "  No,  no,'  I 
won't  attempt  to  guess ;  I  showed  you  my  present  honestly  and 
openly,  and  you  must  do  the  same." 

"  Well,  yours  was  at  first  covered ;  and  that  you  may  not  see 
mine  too  soon,  shut  your  eyes  till  I  tell  you  to  look.  Cl-ara  may 
do  so,  Herr  Staiger,  may  she  not?" 

^'  Certainly,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Besides,"  said  Arthur,  significantly,  "  your,  father  will  see 
what  passes." 

Clara  consented,  but  she  became  very  pale,  her  heart  beat  vio- 
lently, and  she  started  as  she  felt  Arthur  place  a  ring  on  her  fin- 
ger; and  when  Arthur  desired  her  to  open  her  eyes,  she  saw  a 
plain  gold  circlet,  a  ring  without  jewel  or  ornament,  but  the  form 
of  which  she  knew  well.  What  could  it*  mean?  The  fiither 
looked  inquiringly  at  Arthur,  and  Clara  trembled  so  violently 
that  she  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  table. 

*<What  does  it  mean?"  cried  Arthur,  with  emotion — "it 
means  that  I  adore  Clara,  and  that  she  and  no  other  shall  be  my 
wife  if  she  will." 

Our  kind  reader  will  forgive  ns  (ar  dosing  this  cluster,  for 
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Buch  moments  of  happiness  are  not  easy  to  describe.  We  will 
only  add,  that  Herr  Staiger,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  joy,  shook 
his  head  and  expressed  great  fears  as  to  the  consent  of  Arthur's 
parents,  but  that  Clara  felt  a  d^ree  of  hairiness  seldom  granted 
to  any  one.  She  no  longer  was  forced  to  conceal  her  love ;  she 
could  confess  it  to  him  without  reserve ;  she  was  perfe<!tly  happy; 
every  hope  and  every  wish  was  more  than  Mfilled.  If  she  had 
died  at  that  moment  she  would  have  passed  into  another  world 
at  the  happiest  m(Hnent  of  her  existence,  a  pure  and  innocent 
angeL 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

A  NIGHT  GUEST. 


After  such  an  evening  as  Arthur  had  passed  in  the  chapter 
we  have  just  closed,  when  his  eyes  were  beaming  with  hi^piness, 
having  for  the  first  time  pressed  his  beloved  to  his  heart,  every 
thing  appeared  joyous  to  him,  whether  a  clear  sky  or  a  troubled 
one,  moonshine,  snow,  or  rain.  If  the  latter  had  dropped  heavily 
on  him,  he  would  not  have  been  annoyed ;  if  the  wind  had  car- 
ried off  his  hat  or  turned  his  umbrella  inside  out  (that  most  try- 
ing of  all  visitations),  he  would  have  borne  it  without  a  sense  of 
injury.  Though  no  catastrophe  actually  occurred  to  Arthur,  he 
«was  so  absorbed  in  joy  that  he  did  not  appear  to  observe  that 
snow  and  sleet  were  driving  in  his  face,  and  that— we  suppose  to 
cool  himself — ^he  was  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand.  He  looked 
dreamily  at  the  dark  sky,  and  stared  at  the,  gas-lamps  with  a 
pleased  expression,  as  if  saying  to  them,  ^'  If  you  only  knew  what 
I  know!"  At  last,  he  put  on  his  hat  again,  and  w^it  on  more 
quickly,  not  to  escape  the  cold  of  the  night,  which  rather  refresh- 
ed his  burning  cheeks,  but  that  he  might*  get  a  pencil  and  paper 
at  hdlne  to  sketch  Clara's  lovely  features  half  a  dozen  times  at 
least. 
.   It  was  near  midnight  when  he  approached  his  home.      He 
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passed  the  principal  door,  for  whesa  he  returned  late  at  ni^t  he 
conld  get  in  by  a  small  back-door  in  the  narrow  street  behind, 
and  his  room  was  reached  in  a  moment. 

There  was  a  gas-lamp  exactly  opposite  the  door,  which  it  light- 
^  up  brightly.  As  Arthur  drew  near,  he  put  his  liand  in  his 
pocket  to  *take  out  the  house-key.  He  suddenly  stopped,  for  he 
thought  he  saw  a  human  figure  leaning  against  the  lamp-post. 

<^ Strange!''  said  the  painter,  looking  more  closely.  Yes,  it 
was  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some  one. 

To  reach  his  own  door,  Arthur  was  obliged  to  pass  close  to 
this  lamp-post  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  took  the  heavy 
pass-key  out  of  his  pocket,  grasped  his  stick  more  frmly,  and 
walked  slowly  forward. 

When  he  came  nearer,  the  figure  moved  a  step  toward  him. 
They  were  so  dose  now  that  they  could  not  avoid  each  other; 
in  fact,  the  unknown  had  placed  himself  exactly  in  front  of  the 
door,  so  that  Arthur  thought  it  best  to  ask  him,  in  a  firm  but 
civil  tone,  what  his  object  was  in  placing  himself  so  directly  in 
his  wayl 

At  this  question  the  figure  said,  in  a  low  and  timid  voice,  ^^  Ah! 
Herr  Erichsen,  you  probably  don't  at  all  recognize  mef" 

"  There  you  are  ri^t,"  said  the  painter,  laughing.  "  I  should 
like  to  know  how  it  is  possible  to  recognize  any  one  standing  un- 
der a  gas-lamp  with  his  head  turned  away?  But  what  do  you 
want?  If  your  designs  are  honest,  don't  be  ashamed  to  show 
your  fece  openly." 

^'  I  ou^t  to  have  done  so  at  once,"  answered  the  figure.  So 
saying,  he  shook  back  the  long  Uack  hair  from  his  face,  and 
stepped  out  of  the  shadow. 

«  Herr  Beil  I"  said  Arthur,  surprised.  "Is  it  really  you  I  And 
what  brings  you  here,  my  good  Beilf 

"Yes,  it  is  Beil,"  said  he,  moumfiiUy,  "but  only  the  shadow 
of  what  he  once  was." 

"  But  tell  me  quickly  what  brings  you  here  at  such  a  late  hour. 
Do  you  come  by  chance,  or  were  you  waiting  for  mel" 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,"  ftni^wered  Herr  Blaffer's  former  clerk. 
"I  have  be^  here  on  two  different  evenings,  but  each  time  on 
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hearing  your  footsteps  I  drew  back.  I  had  ahnost  done  the  same 
this  evening ;  but  you  looked  so  happy,  and  were  singing  such  a 
gay  tune  as  you  walked  along,  that  I  took  courage  and  waited  to 
see  you." 

" How  can  I  serve  you,  my  good  fellow?  But  why  don't  you 
come  in  the  daytime  1"  • 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good,"  said  Beil,  "  as  to  allow  me  to  go  with 
you  to  your  room,  you  will  soon  see  why  I  don't  face  day- 
light." 

"  With  pleasure,"  cried  Arthur ;  "  but  make  haste,  for  I  b^n 
to  feel  that  the  air  is  very  cold  and  frosty." 

"Yes,  very  cold  and  frosty  I"  echoed  Herr  Beil. 

Arthur  opened  the  door,  and  when  both  had  entered,  he  closed 
it  again  carefully.  A  light  was  in  the  passage,  and  they  went 
up  to  ArUiur's  rooms  in  the  first  etage.  There  were  feur  rooms, 
all  very  comfortably  arranged,  but  in  his  painting«>room  consider* 
able  disorder  reigned,  which  was,  however,  excusable  enough  in 
an  artist.  Weapons,  stuffs,  statuettes,  vases  were  heaped  together 
in  every  comer,  so  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  a  path 
through  them  without  a  collision. 

Arthur's  comforts  were  much  studied  at  home,  so  that  though 
very  late  this  evening  there  was  a  cheerful  fire  blazing  in  the. 
chimney.     Arthur  lit  a  pair  of  wax  candles,  and  when  they  light- 
ed up  the  room  he  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  his  companion, 
who  stood  shivering  and  rubbing  his  hands  before  the  fire.. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Arthur,  after  a  pause,  in  a  grieved  tone,  "  in- 
deed, my  good  Herr  Beil,  you  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I 
now  perfectly  imderstand  why  you  come  to  me  by  night." 

*^  You  understand  now?"  answered  the  latter,  casting  a  discon- 
solate glance  over  his  own  person.  "  Though  you  nev^  saw  me 
very  well  dressed,  still  I  never  formerly  looked  like  a  beggar — as 
I  do  now." 

And  Beil  spoke  the  truth,  for  his  exterior  certainly  was  most 
melancholy.  His  hair  and  beard  looked  uncombed  and  rough ; 
he  seemed  to  have  his  own  reasons  for  making  his  linen  invisible, 
for  he  had. buttoned  his  coat  up  to  his  chin,  and  even  pulled  up 
the  collar  over  his  ears.    His  trowsers-were  a  mass  of  mud  up  to 
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the  knees,  and  his  boots  creaked  as  be  moved,  and  left  wet  marks 
on  tbe  carpet  eacb  time  tbat  be  changed  )4s  place. 

He  was  going  to  tell  Arthur  bis  history,  but  he  interrupted 
him,  saying,  ^'  Let  alone  all  explanations  just  now ;  I  see  some 
strange  misfortune  has  overtaken  you,  which  you  will  relate  to 
me  afterrvtuxl;  but  tbe  chief  thing  at  this  moment  is  that  we 
should  both  have  dry  clothes,  for  the  rain  and  snow  to-night  have 
thoroughly  wetted  me  also.  Come  with  me  to  my  bed-room,  and 
I  will  find  something  that  will  do  for  you." 

Herr  Beil  attempted  to  decline  this  kind  offer,  but  Arthur  laid 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  continued :  ^^  Don't  refuse ;  believe 
me,  at  any  time  I  should  have  been  happy  to  assist  you  in  a  diffi- 
culty, and  how  much  more  this  evening,  when  I  am  mjBelf  un- 
usually happy  I" 

At  these  kind  words  Herr  !Beil,  without  answering,  seized  Ar« 
thur's  hand,  and  pressing  it  gratefully,  followed  him  to  his  room. 

A  complete  tran^ormation  was  speedily  effected,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  both  were  seated  near  the  fire, 
after  Arthur  had  brought  out  of  his  bachelor  cupboard  some  cold 
meat  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  to  which  Herr  Beil  did  ample  justice. 

He  then  related  to  Arthur  his  intended  suicide,  when  the  phan- 
tom had  appeared  to  him  and  dissuaded  him  from  so  criminal  an 
action.  "  And  he  was  right,"  said  Beil,  sighing ;  "  I  now  won- 
der how  any  man  can  voluntarily  make  an  end  of  the  glorioud 
giftofhfe." 

"That  was  no  evil  spirit,"  said  Arthur,  "or  he  would  have 
urged  you  to  fulfill  your  purpose." 

"  But  I  heard  no  sound  when  he  vanished,"  said  Beil,  shudder- 
ing.    "  I  looked  up,  it  struck  one  o'clock,  and  he  was  gone !" 

"  Well,  my  good  Mend,"  said  Arthur,  "  forget  such  things  for 
the  present.  It  is  pastt>ne  o'clock.  I  will  make  up  a  very  toler- 
able bed  for  you  on  my  sofii  here,  and  we  will  discuss  your  affairs 
to-morrow."  So  saying,  he  wished  his  protege  good-night,  and 
went  to  his  own  room. 

Herr  Beil  slept  soundly,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing into  the  room,  when  Arthur  came  in  already  dressed,  and 
sent  him  into  the  next  room  to  make  his  toilet. 
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When  they  had  breakfasted,  Arthur  said,  <<  I  have  been  think- 
ing what  is  best  to  be  done  in  your  case.  I  remember,  you  have 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  are  careful  and  punctual  in  your 
work.  Even  Herr  Blafier  admitted  that,  and  gave  you  the  high- 
est character  for  integrity.  I  will  speak  to  my  &ther,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  situation  for  you  in  the  house."   ^ 

"  No  words  can  express  all  my  gratitude,"  said  Beil,  with  much 
emotion.     *'  I  will  never  dishonor  your  recommendation,  believe 


me." 


"You  must  allow  me,  too,"  sjud  Arthur,  smiling,  "first  to  re- 
store your  outward  man  and  make  you  more  presentable." 

And  this  was  quickly  arranged.  Arthur  sent  for  the  various 
tradespeople ;  and  when  Herr  Beil  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass, 
he  seemed  extremely  delighted  with  the  £i.vorable  change  in  his 
personal  appearance. 

Arthur  had  placed  himself  at  his  easel,  on  which  a  large  piece 
of  canvas  was  displayed.  "  I  am  going  to  give  the  reins  to  fen- 
cy,"  said  he,  gayly,  "  and  to  make  various  sketches." 

"  Portraits  ?"  asked  Beil. 

"  Yes,  and  no,"  answered  Arthur,  sketching  a  female  head  in 
chalk.  "  It  is  to  be  an  ideal  figure,  but  with  features  dear  to  my 
memory —  But,"  said  he,  stopping  to  listen,  "  I  am  always  dis- 
turbed at  my  work.  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  in 
this  narrow  street :  a  visit  to  me,  I  fear,  for  this  is  no  thorough- 
&ure  for  carriages.  Be  so  kind,  Beil,  as  to  go  to  the  window,  and 
see  if  the  carriage  has  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  street,  or  if  it  has 
passed  on." 


CHAPTER  XLVHL 

A  PAINTER'S  STUDIO. 


Hebb  Beil  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  said,  "  It  is  a  small 
clpse  carriage,  and  is  turning  the  comer;  now  it  is  stopping  at 
your  door." 

"  But  I  don't  choose  to  be  disturbed,"  cried  the  painter,  impa- 
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tiently.  "Do  go  and  shut  the  door  for  me.*'  But  it  was  too 
late.  Two  gentlemen  were  half-way  up  stairs  alreadj,  so  Beil 
could  not  possibly  be  so  rude  as  to  shut  the  door  in  their  faces. 

One  was  a  little,  thin,  restless  man,  who  was  talking  loud  and 
quick,  and  stopping  every  moment  to  impress  his  meaning  on  his 
companion^  who  merely  nodded  in  answer  to  this  flow  of  words* 

"  Is  Herr  Erichsen  at  home  V  said  the  latter  visitor  to  Herr 
Beil,  who  was  standing  with  the  lock  of  the  door  in  his  hand. 

The  little  man  pushed  past  him ;  and  then,  looking  earnestly 
at  Herr  Beil,  he  said,  "We  met  one  evening  lately  at  Count 
Fohrbach's.  You  requested  me  to  visit  your  studio— iiow,  yon 
see,  h^e  I  am.  Oh !  no  thanks.  I  have  managed  to  And  an 
hour  for  you,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  is  a  very  great  proof  of 
my  wish  to  please  you,  for  my  time  is  so  fully  occupied.  But 
Baron  Brand  told  me  it  would  not  be  time  wasted,  and  that  I 
should  see  some  good  paintings." 

Herr  Beil  had  patiently  allowed  this  stream  of  words  to  flow 
— ^indeed,  it  would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  interrupt  him,  for  it 
was  his  usual  habit  to  talk  on  without  caring  for  an  answer.  He 
was  looking  round  the  room,  too,  all  the  time,  first  at  one  thing 
and  then  at  another,  but  never  at  the  person  whom  he  was  sup- 
posed to  address.  He  never  could  look  any  man  straight  in  the 
face,  nor.  could  he  endure  a  steady  glance  fixed  on  himself. 

The  other  gentleman,  too,  let  him  chatter  on ;  but  when  he 
stopped  to  draw  breath,  he  said,  "You  are  mistaken,  Herr  von 
Dankwart,  this  is  not  Herr  Erichsen.  Probably  a  ftiend  of  his  f  * 
added  he,  with  a  bow  and  a  courteous  smile. 

Herr  Beil  also  bowed,  and  requested  both  gentlemen  to  go  to 
the  room  where  Arthur  was  still  busy  at  his  easel. 

Herr  von  Dankwart  tripped  through  the  room  with  his  little 
1^,  standing  first  before  one  picture  and  then  before  another,  or 
examining  a  rare  cabinet,  or  a  dagger,  or  a  pistol,  asking  inces- 
sant questions,  and,  like  many  of  the  great  of  this  earth,  not 
waiting  for  an  answer.  At  last  they  arrived  at  the  door  of 
Arthur's  studio,  and  Herr  von  Dankwart,  in  his  absent  fit  again, 
mistook  Herr  Beil  for  Arthur,  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
while  saying,  with  an  air  of  protection, "  Yes,  here  we  are  indeed. 
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J  am  happy  to  see  your  works.  You  have  attracted  attention  in 
the  highest  quarter.  The  duchess  highly  admires  your  wonder- 
ful landscape  of  Carrara." 

Herr  Beil  bowed  in  considerable  embarrassment,  for  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  any^use  his  endeavoring  to  state  vdio  he 
was,  as  the  baron's  attempt  had  proved  so  fruitless. 

In  the  mean  time  the  little  man  had  thrown  himself  into  an 
arm-chair,  and  after  settling  himself  comfortably,  he  looked  round 
at  the  walls,  on  which  some  studies  and  sketches  were  hanging. 
"  Indeed,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  "  this 
landscape  of  Carrara  has  made  some  sensation.  I  wish  you  joy. 
The  duchess  condescended  to  say  the  picture  was  a  good  one.  If 
you  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  promise 
that  you  will  receive  some  orders  from  us." 

"But  you  are  mistaken,  Herr  von  Dankwart,"  said  Arthur, 
coolly,  and  continuing  to  sketch  at  his  easel ;  "the  landscape  of 
Carrara  is  not  by  me.     I  don't  paint  landscapes." 

"  Of  course  not  by  you,"  said  Dankwart,  somewhat  piqued, 
"  but  by  Herr  Erichsen  there."  And  saying  these  words  he  bent 
toward  Herr  BeiL 

"  My  good  sir,"  cried  the  baron,  laughing,  "  you  are  in  a  very 
absent  fit  this  morning.  The  gentleman  at  the  easel  is  the  artist 
whom  we  came  to  visit — ^Herr  Erichsen — ^but  he  paints  no  land- 
scapes, as  you  may  remember.  The  view  of  Carrara  is  by  Herr 
Becker." 

Dankwart  looked  round  for  a  moment  as  if  in  surprise,  put  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  shut  his  eyes  for  two  seconds,  and  then  said, 
"  Ah  I  see,  gentlemen,  how  absent  a  man  may  be  I  I  am  imfortu- 
nately  too  often  so.  I  have  too  much  in  my  head,"  added  he, 
sighing ;  "  but  excuse  me,  Herr  Erichsen,  I  am  really  happy  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  you."  On  which  he  bowed  patron- 
izingly to  the  artist,  and  made  a  condescending  movement  with 
his  hand. 

The  baron  was  now  seated,  and  Arthur  gave  him  a  cigar ;  he 
offered  one  to  Herr  von  Dankwart  also,  who,  however,  refrised  it, 
but  took  out  of  his  pocket  his  own  cigar-case,  and  began  smcddng 
one  of  his  own  cigars. 

M2 
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<<I  am  BO  difficult  to  please  in  dgars/'  8£dd  he.  <^I  have  a 
large  stock  of  them,  and  only  smoke  those  that  are  six  years  old." 

"Which  I  certainly  could  not  offer  you,"  answered  Arthur. 
"  You  know  we  artists  live  only  from  day  to  day ;  we  buy  to-day 
the  cigars  we  smoke  to-morrow,  and  nover  have  a  stock." 

"But  you  might,  Herr  Erichsen,"  rejoined  Dankwart.  "I 
am  told  you  are  rich  enough  to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  this  life. 
I  know  your  papa  welL  I  sometimes  transact  business  with 
him."  Here  he  screwed  up  his  mouth  and  puffed  away  the 
fiimes  of  his  cigar  horizontally.  "  Jl  prqpos  of  afiairs,  I  must 
look  in  my  pocket-book,  where  I  somehow  think  I  put  a  memo- 
randum which  regards  you.     Excuse  me  for  a  moment" 

Arthur  bowed,  while  Herr  von  Dankwart  busily  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  his  pocket-book. 

H^T  Beil  in  the  mean  time  had  left  the  room. 

"Who  is  that  young  man  who  has  just  quitted  ^sl"  asked  the 
baron,  negligently.  "I  never  before  saw  him  in  your  society. 
He  has  a  remarkable  countenance,  expressive  eyes — ^a  face  which 
inspires  confidence." 

"  He  is  an  excellent  creature,"  said  Arthur.  "  Herr  Beil  is  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world,  in  whom  I 
would  trust  unreservedly." 

"Oh!"  said  the  baron,  "he  certainly  looks  clever — ^what  is 
his  profession  1" 

"  He  is — ^he  wishes,"  said  Arthur,  hesitatingly,  "  to  get  a  situ- 
ation, for  at  this  moment  he  has  none." 

"  Is  he  a  man  of  business  V* 

"  A  most  punctual  and  regular  one." 

"Has  he  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer?  Can  he  speak  foreign 
languages'?"  asked  the  other. 

"  I  may  certainly  say  yes  to  the  first  question  rand  I  know  he 
speaks  French  fluently,  and  understands  English." 

"  That  sounds  as  if  he  might  answer,"  said  the  baron,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.  "Will  you  recommend  him?  Will  you 
guarantee  his  int^rity  and  good  conduct?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Arthur,  looking  rather  in  surprise  at  the 
baron.     "  Have  you  any  employment  to  propose  for  him?" 
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"Yes,  I  have,**  r^^ed  Herr  von  Brand.  "You  know,  my 
dear  Arthur,  that  I  don't  like  trouble.  It  is  a  great  fault  to  be 
la:^,  I  know,  but  we  can't  make  ourselves  different  from  what 
we  are  hy  nature,  and  my  papers  and  my  corre^ondence  suf^ 
sadly.  IT  I  could  find  some  one  in  whom  I  could  safely  rely,  I 
would  be  truly  rejoiced." 

"Nothing  can  be  more  fortunate,"  cried  Arthur,  who  was 
delighted  to  find  such  an  excellent  position  for  his  j&iend.  "  I 
will  be  his  guarantee  on  all  points;  and  moreover,  in  taking  him, 
you  do  a  good  action — ^for  he  is  alone  in  the  woiid,  poor  fellow !" 

"  So  much  the  better  for  me,"  answered  the  other.  "  I  must 
honestly  say  Tpre^  my  dependents  having  as  few  connections  as 
possible — at  least,  in  the  city  where  I  reside;  entire  discretion  is 
a  quality  I  particularly  value,  and  when  I  find  it,  I  am  willing 
to  pay  well  for  so  rare  a  gift." 

"  I  believe^"  said  Arthur,  "  that  I  may  answer  for  my  fiiend 
in  that  respect  as  I  would  for  mysel£  His  is  an  honest,  fidthful 
nature,  full  of  devotion  to  any  one  who  shows  him  kindness, 
silent  wh^*e  he  ought  not  to  speak,  and  full  of  wit  when  he  sees 
that  his  conversation  will  be  appreciated." 

"  Then  I  will  at  once  decide,  my  dear  Arthur,"  rejdied  Herr 
von  Brand,  "  to  engage  the  young  man.  His  situation  shall  be  a 
lucrative  one.  He  is  to  be  my  secretary,  and  when  required, 
perhaps  my  confidant,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  mutually  pleased ; 
so  that  matter  is  settled.  Tell  him  to  come  to  me  three  days 
hence,  at  seven  o'clock ;  and  now  we  will  say  np  more.  I  hate 
all  excitement  of  my  nerves,  and  I  consider  any  one  thanking  me 
in  that  light." 

"But  I  may  thank  you  quietly  myself!"  whispered  Arthur, 
taking  hold  of  his  hand. 

"  Oh !  if  you  choose,  my  good  fellow  1"  said  the  baron,  raising 
his  hand  in  a  languid  and  affected  manner.  He  then  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  said,  "Eleven  o'clock  already!  Coeur  de  rose! 
Herr  vo^  Dankwart,  we  must  go." 

The  latter  seemed  absorbed  in  a  reverie,  and  to  have  forgotten 
all  about  his  memorandum,  so  he  closed  his  pocket-book  with  a 
distrait  air,  rose  from  his  chair  aflter  glancing  at  the  clod:,  then 
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looked  at  the  sketcheB  on  the  walls  in  a  carekss  mamier,  placing 
his  head  to  <me  side,  half  closing  his  eyes,  and  then  opening  them 
suddenly,  saying,  "Good!  good!  Superb,  really!  Excellent, 
indeed!  I  will  not  fail  toTcmember  your  name,  and  to  bring  it 
before  the  dudiess,  assuring  her  that  you  deserve  to  be  assisted  on 
the  road  to  &me."  Saying  this,  he  extended  both  hands,  as  if 
intending  to  bestow  them  <m  Arthur  in  a  condescending  shake, 
but  luckily  he  remembered  in  tnne  that  it  was  only  an  artist  who 
was  standing  before  him,  so  he  allowed  his  left  hand  gently  to 
sink  down  by  his  side,  while  with  his  right  he  seized  his  hat^  and 
with  a  formal  bow  glided  out  of  the  room. 

"Don't  forget  I  am  to  have  Herr  Beil,"  said  the  baron,  smil- 
ing, for  he  had  obsenred  and  understood  the  peculiar  look  with 
which  Arthur  r^arded  the  d^[>arting  patron  of  the  fine  arts  in 
•high  quarters.  "By  such  instruments,  however,'*  whispered  he 
to  Arthur,  "talent  often  finds  a  protector  and  an  advocate  with 
the  great  of  the  earth."  He  pressed  the  young  painter's  hand 
kindly,  and  followed  his  conceited  little  companion,  who  began 
chattering  again  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
without  intermission,  till  they  reached  the  coupS. 

Aft  soon  as  Baron  Brand  closed  the  door  Herr  Beil  reappeared, 
and  looked  at  his  i&iend  widi  so  droll  a  smile  that  both  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  After  all  it  is  no  laughing  matter,"  said  Arthur,  again  taking 
up  his  chalk;  "he  comes  here,  makes  me  lose  my  best  morning 
hours,  never  looks  at  my  works,  and  then  afterward  joins  a  dis- 
tinguished circle,  where  he  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  on  my 
capabilities  as  an  artist !  Deuce  take  them  all !  It  is  sad,  in- 
deed, that  we  artists  can  never  enjoy  ft^edom,  but  that  we  are 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  whims  of  such  people — ^their  slaves, 
in  short.  But  why  does  not  the  carriage  drive  awayf  continued 
he,  after  making  a  few  strokes  on  the  canvas.  "Don't  I  hear 
my  name  called?  These  double  windows  deaden  all  sound.  Be 
so  kind,  dear  Beil,  as  to  look  out     Yes,  yes,  some  one  is  calling 

me." 

And  it  was  so,  indeed.  Scarcely  had  Beil  put  his  head  out  of 
the  window  than  he  quickly  drew  it  in  again,  laughing,  and  said, 
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^H^rr  von  Dankwart  is  stretching  Ids  neck  out  of  the  coi^'  as 
far  as  he  can,  and  is  calling  you." 

"  Let  l^itn  call  r*  answered  Arthur,  impatiently.  "  He  has  de- 
tained me  half  an  hour  already  with  his  senseless  speeches,  and 
now  am  I  to  go  down  stairs  to  him  and  humbly  ask  what  may 
be  his  pleasure?" 

<<But  he  saw  me,"  said  Beil,  soothingly;  <<and  he  turned  to 
me  the  last  time  he  called  your  name." 

"  But  what  can  he  want  1" 

^*  Perhaps  he  has  just  discovered  what  he  was  searching  fyr  in 
his  tablets." 

^  Confound  him  and  his  tablets  too  I    I  won't  go  down  stairs." 

"Yes  do,  pray,"  said  Beil.  "Kemember,  you  are  an  arti^, 
and  even  if  you  don't  require  money,  as  so  many  do,  at  all  events 
you  work  for  &me,  and  that  you  can  not  acquire  in  portrait-paint- 
ing unless  you  have  sitters.  Besides,  you  have  be^  in  no  par- 
ticular hurry  to  go  to  him,  which  saves  your  pride." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  answered  Arthur,  in  a  provoked  tone. 
I  see  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  out  to  the  carriage  in  all  this  rain 
and  bow  my  head  courteously.    Who  can  swim  against  the  stream 
long  without  sinking?    Yes,  T  feel  my  fetters;  I  feel  that,  Hkoi 
the  others,  I  am  the  slave  of  circumstances." 

After  these  words  the  painter  went  down  stairs,  without,  how- 
ever, hurrying  himself  at  all,  and  went  up  to  the  carriage,  from 
which  little  Herr  von  Dailkwart  was  gesticulating  violently,  while 
he  called  to  him,  "  Pray  pardon  my  forgetfulness,  but  when  a 
head  is  so  overburdened  as  mine  these  omissions  will  occur.  I 
had  quite  forgotten  my  commission.  See,  here  it  is  distinctly 
written."  So  saying  he  stretched  out  his  pocket-book  for  Arthiur 
to  see,  who,  however,  turned  away  his  head  with  a  silent  bow. 

"The  duchess,  my  dear  sir,"  continued  the  little  man,  in  a 
pompous  tone, "  has  been  told  that  you  have  just  finished  a  couple 
of  admirable  portraits.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  one — ^that  of  young 
Count  Fohrbach — extremely  well  done  indeed!  We  could  not 
have  done  it  better.  I  assure  you  we  consider  it  an  excellent 
painting." 

"The  personal  advantages  of  the  count  himself,  and  not  my 
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talent,  render  it  a  pleasing  portrait,"  said  Arthur,  in  a  cool 
tone. 

"You  are  too  modest,  mj  dear  young  friend,"  said  Herr  von 
Dankwart,  making  an  attempt  to  pat  Arthur  on  the  shoulder; 
but  as  his  anns  were  so  short,  and  Arthur  stepped  back,  the  at- 
tempt jailed.  " The  affair  in  question,"  continued  Dankwart,  "is 
no  less  than  the  portrait  of  his  Highness  Duke  Al&ed,  the  son  of 
the  duchess,  a  royal  youth  of  most  pleasing  exterior.  His  high- 
ness wishes,  therefore,  to  be  painted  by  you,  and  if  you  can  begin 
the  portrait  immediately — ^" 

Arthur  bowed  in  silence. 

"The  duke  would,  I  am  sure,  at  my  request,  appoint  a  time  to 
give  you  sittings." 

"I  only  hope  I  shall  be  able,"  said  Arthur,  "to  arrange  my 
time  so  as  to  suit  the  orders  of  his  highness.  I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment fully  occupied." 

"  But  if  his  highness  wishes  it,  my  dear  sir !"  answered  Herr 
von  Dankwart^  in  a  tone  of  amazement,  and  with  a  peculiar  em- 
phasis onihe  word  wishes, 

"  Ah !  yes,  indeed,"  said  the  baron,  with  an  ironical  smile,  in 
^he  comer  of  the  carriage,  "  if  his  highness  wishes  it  I  Coeur  d& 
rose !  that's  another  niatter  I" 

"  I  will  await  his  highness's  commands,"  said  Arthur,  endeav- 
oring to  return  into  the  house. 

But  the  little  courtier  called  him  back  with  a  hasty  gesture. 

"  Stop !  stop !"  cried  he ;  "  only  one  thing  more,  my  good  Herr 
Erichsen.  I  had  very  nearly  forgotten  the  principal  point.  The 
duchess,  though  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  your  talents  for  making 
a  good  likeness,  wishes — you. will  forgive  the  precaution — ^to  see 
some  well-known  fece  sketched  by  you  before  you  undertake  his 
highness's  portrait.  Only  a  sketch,  or  a  little  water-color  draw- 
ing— ^not  an  oil-painting." 

"I  understand,"  said  Arthur,  with  praiseworthy  equanimity; 
"  the  duchess  only  wishes  to  see  if  I  succeed  in  a  resemblance  *?" 

"  Exactly  so,  my  good  Mend.  That  is  precisely  her  wish ;  and 
though  my  time  is  immensely  occupied,  I  will  offer  myself  for 
your  subject,  and  will  give  you  a  sitting  in  taj  own  house  when 
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you  fix  a  time.  Will  it  be  difficult  to  make  a  good  likeness  of 
mer 

"Oh  no!  not  at  aU,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "I 
could  hit  you  off  at  once,  without  any  sitting ;  for,  on  the  two  oc- 
casions when  I  have  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you,  your  image  has 
been  indelibly'  impressed  on  my  mind." 

The  little  man  threw  himself  back  into  the  carriage,  and  said, 
in  a  dignified  tone,  "  Then  it  is  settled.  First  a  slight  sketch  of 
me,  and  then  probably  a  portrait  of  Duke  Alfi'ed.    Home !" 

The  horses  trotted  on,  but  before  they  set  off  the  baron  ex- 
dianged  a  glance  of  amusement  with  the  painter. 

Herr  von  Dankwart's  adieu  consisted  in  waving  two  fingers  out 
of  the  window. 

In  spite  of  the  pouring  rain,  Arthur  remained  standing  a  few 
minutes  at  the  door,  and  said,  "  I  think  I  have  proved  to-day  that 
I  can  hold  up  both  cheeks  to  be  smitten.  Uncle  Tom  himself 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  me !" 


CHAPTER  XLE2. 

NEW-YEAR'S  DAY  AND  COURT  INVITATIONS. 

The  old  year  was  passing  away,  the  new  year  just  about  to 
commence.  No  season  is  more  gay  and  agreeable,  every  one  striv- 
ing to  part  gayly  with  the  good  old  year,  and  joyfully  to  welcome 
the  new.  As  usual,  in  spite  of  all  the  watchfulness  of  the  police, 
various  robberies  and  crimes  had  taken  place,  to  the  great  despair 
and  wrath  of  the  president  of  police,  who  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  discover  the  malefactors. 

A  bright  new  year  had  followed  a  noisy  New-year's  eve.  The 
sky  was  blue  and  firosty,  and  the  keen  air  bad  dried  the  earth  in 
mercy  to  all  the  polished  t)bots,  and  black  coats  and  white  stock- 
ings which  were  to  be  seen  at  mid-day  swarming  in  the  streets. 
All  were  hastening  along^  walking,  and  pushing,  and  hurrying 
here  and  there  with  pleased  faces,  now  calling  to  a  friend,  now 
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snatching  off  a  hat  to  greet  a  distant  acquaintance,  then  qoickly 
disappearing  into  some  stately  mansion,  where  black  coats  and 
white  gloves  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Most  of 
these  persons  carried  parcels  neatly  tied  up  and  fastened  with 
blue  or  red  string,  gilli  boxes  of  bonbonSy  or  large  bouquets,  care- 
fully guarded  from  the  press  of  the  crowd,  that  all  might  arrive 
fresh  and  uninjured  at  their  destination. 

Numbers  of  carriages  were  rattling  along  the  principal  streets, 
the  horses  in  their  best  harness,  the  coachman  and  footman  in 
state  liveries,  and  looking  very  important  In  passing  the  differ- 
ent ministers'  houses,  the  rattling  and  rolling  of  wheels  was  quite 
deafening,  the  loud  noises  of  the  servants,  and  the  shutting  of 
doors. 

But  the  greatest  crowd  of  all  was  at  the  gates  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace ;  and  althou^  the  rojal  &mily  had  declined  recmving  any 
formal  court  of  ccmgratulaticm,  still  one  carriage  after  another 
continued  to  deposit  officers  in  rich  uniforms  and  with  jeweled 
swords,  and  hats  and  feathers,  at  the  principal  entrance,  whence 
a  magnificent  marble  staircase  led  to  an  ante-room,  where  there 
was  a  book  to  inscribe  the  names  and  titles  of  all  visitors. 

The  audiences  on  New-year's  Day  were  not  numerous,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  over,  every  one  hastened  to  leave  the  palace  to 
get  rid  of  dose-fitting  uniforms,  to  be  able  to  breathe  while  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  friendly  visits  so  indispensable  on  this  day. 

The  suite  then  break&sted  alone,  as  their  royal  master  did  so, 
and  because  there  was  some  preparation  necessary  for  the  great 
dinner  at  court,  where  every  one  was  oUiged  to  make  agreeable 
speeches  to  his  neighbor. 

The  palace  always  looked  peculiarly  melancholy  and  deserted 
on  New-year's  Day,  especially  in  fine  weather,  as  cmi  the  present 
occasion.  The  royal  ^gnities  were  driving,  and  in  the  ante-room, 
usually  so  crowded,  there  were  only  a  fe^  discontented-looking 
&ces,  gazing  out  at  the  noisy,  busy  streets.  There  was  profound 
silence  in  all  the  stairs  and  passages;  nothing  was  heard  but  oc- 
casionally a  distant  door  shutting,  a  footman  sneezing,  or  a  sentry 
coughing. 

The  aides-de-camp's  room  was  peculiarly  dull  and  melancholy 
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<m  such  days,  when  the  son  was  shimng  br^htty  on  the  streets, 
and'  houses.  Its  aspect  was  north,  and  it  looked  into  a  small, 
gloomj)  closed  court,  through  which  no  one  could  ride  or  drive, 
and  where  few  persons  ever  passed,  and  which  cm  winter  days 
was  covered  with  cold,  frosty  shadows.  The  principal  building 
which  ai^oined  it  obstructed  all  light,  and  the  only  moving  object 
to  be  seen  was  a  gilt  weathercock,  on  which  the  sun's  rays  were  re- 
flected, and  which  looked  mockingly  down  on  the  dark  court  below. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  every  time  we  enter  the 
idde&Hle-camp's  room  Count  Fohrbach  is  on  service,  but  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  us  only  to  visit  this  spacious  and  gloomy  room  when 
we  are  sure  of  finding  an  a^uaintance. 

The  count  was  atting  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  recess  of  an  oriel 
window,  concealed  from  without  by  heavy  curtains,  and  as  if  anx- 
iously on  the  watch.  He  was  iM;eadily  gazing  from  his  hiding- 
place  at  sonie  windows  on  the  second  etage,  and  in  s^ite  of  the  ex- 
treme cold  he  had  opened  a  window  to  enable  him  more  distinctly 
to  see  his  oppoate  neighbors. 

But  no  one  was  as  yet  to  be  seen — ^not  a  human  being ;  all  was 
8l^  and  desolate ;  and  had  it  not  be^i  for  the  bright  silk  curtains 
o£  the^  windows,  and  the  brilliant  green  leaves  of  some  flowers  in 
vases,  the  court  would  have  looked  most  gloomy.  The  count  at 
last  seized  a  book,  and  attempted  to  read,  but  he  could  not  flx  his 
attention. 

This  afternoon  was  peculiarly  tiresome ;  he  consulted  his  watch 
—only  two  o'clock.  So  four  long  hours  still  to  dinner.  He  open- 
ed the  window  once  more,  and  again  looked  in  vain  at  the  oppo- 
site windows,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  loud  laugh. 

He  turned,  and  saw  his  friend  Major  von  S-^ — . 

"  Welcome  I"  said  he ;  "  how  kind  of  you  to  help  me  to  pass 
away  the  tiresome  hours.  This  side  of  tl^  palace  seems  to  sutfer 
under  some  evil  i^ll — ^not  a  creature  is  to  be  seen." 

"You  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  make  the  closest  researches 
through  the  opposite  windows,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  fair  Eugenie,"  answered  the  major,  laughing. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Fohrbach,  gravely,  "  I  am  in  no  jesting 
mood.    I  must  confide  to  you,  in  strict  confidence,  what,  however, 
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you  seem  to  have  already  discovered,  that  Eugenie  v<m  S—  has 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my  heart."  « 

<<  Do  you  say  that  to  the  firiend,  or  to  the  relation  of  the  fiur 
maid  of  honor!" 

^^  At  this  moment  to  the  friend." 

<<  So  you  have  reaUy  lost  your  illustrious  heart  at  last,  my  gal- 
lant count  f 

"  Entirely,"  said  the  other,  "  and  irrecoverably." 

The  major  looked  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window,  and,  after  a 
pause,  said :  ^^  My  wife  suspected  your  attachment,  for  you  are  air 
ways  so  timid  in  Eugenie's  presence.  You  must  endeavor  to  re- 
gain your  self-possession,  for  no  one  appreciates  talent  more  than 
our  lovely  maid  of  honor;  and  you  have  a  rival.  The  duke  has 
great  powers  of  ccmversation,  and  devotes  himself  entirely  to  her. 
He  is  clever  and  insinuating,  and,  what  is  worse,  most  unscrupu- 
lous in  attaining  his  object,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,"  said  the  count,  in  an  agitated  voice.  "  Do 
you  think  that  she  takes  pleasure  in  listening  to  him,  or  in  receiv- 
ing his  attentions  ?" 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  major,  "that  is  rather  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  I  can  only  repeat  my  former  words.  He  is 
a  royal  duke,  and  he  is  crafty  and  clever." 

"Have  you  any  proofs  that  he  distinguishes  Eugenie?  Does 
she  encourage  him?  does  she  like  him?" 

"  How  can  you  for  a  moment  imagine  that  so  good  and  inno- 
cent a  creature  as  Eugenie  would  sanction  the  addresses  of  such  a 
man  ?  She  would  turn  from  him  with  abhorrence.  But  enough 
of  this.  If  you  choose  ^to  plead  your  own  cause,  you  may  come  to 
us  this  evening." 

"Is  Eugenie  to  be  there?"  asked  the  count,  joyfully. 

"Yes,  Eugenie,  and  no  one  ^Ise." 

"  Major,  you  are  a  capital  fellow  I"  cried  the  young  man.  "  So 
we  four  shall  be  alone  ?" 

"  Quite  alone.  Come  at  eight  o'clock,  when  dinner  is  over, 
and  your  waiting  also.  We  will  play  whist,  and  drink  tea,  and 
talk ;  and,  as  it  is  New-year's  Day,  you  may  bring  my  wife  and 
Eugenie  each  a  small  cadeau!^ 
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He  then  shook  hands  with  the  count,  and  went  away.  The 
count  accompanied  him  to  the  ante-room,  where  the  sentries  were 
pacing  up  and  down,  and  where  the  one  solitary  lackey,  who  could 
find  no  pretext  to  go  away,  was  comfortably  snoring  beside  the 
stove. 

Our  young  aid-de-camp  returned  to  his  room,  which  he  paced 
with  light  and  joyM  steps.  He  thought  of  the  happy  evening 
which  awaited  him,  and  his  heart  beat  with  delight ;  but  some- 
times he  stood  at  the  window,  looking  out  thoughtftilly  and 
frowning.  At  such  moments  the  rivalry  of  the  duke  recurred  to 
him,  and  its  possible  consequences.  He  knew  what  influence  a 
royal  title  possesses  over  most  female  hearts.  The  duke  was  not 
handsome,  nor  fascinating;  but  he  was  gay,  lively,  and  unscru- 
pulous. Then  he  thought  of  the  hours  he  had  passed  with  Eu- 
genie, both  at  court  and  at  the  house  of  his  iiiend,  and  he  erected 
aTair  fabric  of  happiness  on  the  ^nd  looks  and  words  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her.  "  This  evening,"  said  he,  "  I  will  ascertain  my 
fete.  I  could  not  have  a  more  favorable  moment.  For  joy  or 
for  sorrow,  I  will  know  her  feelings  this  night." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  grand  chamberlain 
entered  the  room ;  and,  though  it  wanted  still  two  hours  to  din- 
ner, he  was  in  full  uniform,  his  hat  under  his  arm,  his  fece,  as 
usual,  full  of  pomposity. 

The  count  offered  him  his  hand,  his  excellency  responding,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  rule,  by  granting  two  fingers  in  return,  which, 
however,  the  count  cordially  pressed.  "  Your  excellency  has  ar- 
rived early,"  said  he ;  "I  take  things  more  easily.  I  dress  half 
an  hour  before  dinner,  and  I  arrive  to  the  moment." 

"You  are  a  firee  man,  my  dear  count,"  said  his  excellency, 
sighing ;  "  you  have  occasionally  a  little  duty  to  perform,  wiiich, 
however,  is  over  in  a  few  hours,  and  you  may  forget  it  all  as  soon 
as  you  have  taken  off  your  uniform  and  your  sword.  But  1 1 
duty,  duty,  duty !  firom  early  morning  when  I  open  my  eyesy  till 
late  at  night  when  I  again  close  them ;  and  even  then  I  have  no 
rest,  for  I  dream  of  my  duties.     Slavery  indeed  I" 

"But  your  excellency  is  too  anxious.  I  would  take  things 
more  quietly." 
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<^  Perhaps  yon  mi^V  said  the  grand  chamberlain,  wiUi  a 
pompous  smile ;  '<  but  pardon  me  for  saying  that  there  would  be 
considerable  confusion  in  the  arrangements." 

«  Very  possibly ;  but  I  would  not  jdague  myself  by  trying  to 
remedy  every  contretemps.^* 

^<  Oh,  it  is  easy  for  you  young  people  to  talk ;  but  we  find  it 
necessary  to  hold  the  reins  as  tight  as  possible,  for  if  relaxed  for 
a  moment  all  goes  wrong." 

"  To-day,  for  example,  why  not  take  a  little  rest  f  There  is 
no  more  to  be  done  till  dinner.  The  invitations  are  sent  out, 
dinner  prepared,  and  the  apartments  in  order." 

The  grand  chamberlain,  who  was  standing  at  the  window, 
looking  very  much  out  of  humor,  nq.w  turned  to  the  aid-de- 
camp, and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  said,  ^^I  will  give  you  a  proof 
of  how  short-sighted  you  young  people  are.  You  say  the  invita- 
tions are  all  sent  out ;  they  are  so,  and  have  been  all  accepted. 
But  is  it  my  fault  that  three  persons  should  be  taken  iU  this  aft- 
ernoon and  send  apologies  ?  Three  persons !  And  one  of  them 
will  be  instantly  missed  by  his  majesty.     What  is  to  be  done?" 

^^.Well,"  said  the  aid-de-camp,  <<make  the  table  smaller,  I 
suppose." 

^'Make  a  table  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  covers  anaUer  in  a 
few  minutes!  Count  Fohrbach,  you  are  an  excellent  aid-de- 
camp, and  a  most  exemplary  officer,  but  as  to  your  ideas  of  court 
r^ulations !     However,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  from  you." 

**  Invite  some  other  people." 

"As  if  court  invitations  on  New-year's  Day  were  so  easily 
made !  The  society  to-day  is  especially  selected  by  his  majesty ; 
any  one  I  may  add  to  the  number  must  be  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility; and  for  three  persons  whom  I  invite  I  make  thirty  ene- 
mies at  least,  who  all  think  they  had  a  much  better  right  to  be 
invited.     Oh !  mine  is  a  hard  service." 

"  I  would  in  that  case  always  have  a  reserve,  military  &sh- 


ion." 


"  So  I  have,"  answered  his  excellency ;  "  but  even  the  reserve 
sometimes  fails  us.  You  know  the  old  half-pay  adjutant-general, 
Baron  von  Weiss,  who  lives  in  the  rooms  opposite?  he  never  'will 
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come  to  court  I  went  to  him  mydelf  half  an  hour  ago,  to  per- 
suade him  to  come.  In  vain.  Indeed,  I  was  sure  of  it,  for  even 
ib.  the  ante-room  I  heard  him  roaring  out  so  loud  that  he  could 
be  heard  all  over  the  palace." 

"  Is  he  in  pain  1"  said  the  aid-de-camp. 

"In  painf*  answered  the  other.  "You  know  well  enough 
what  kind  of  pains  he  suffers  from." 

"Oh,  a  domestic  scene,  I  suppose  1" 

"  Yes ;  indeed,  they  never  seem  to  have  an  end." 

"  Poor  little  woman,  she  avoids  all  young  people ;  and  at  balls 
only  dances  with  old  generals  or  ancient  court  officials,  who  can 
not  possibly  inspire  the  most  suspicious  husband  with  any  feeling 
of  jealousy." 

"  How,"  said  the  grand  chamberlain,  in  rather  a  piqued  tone, 
^^ because  she  only  dances  with  persons  in  high  positions  at  court! 
But,"  continued  he,  "  people  don't  speak  of  the  present,  but — " 
Here  he  coughed  significantly,  as  if  having  already  said  too  much. 

"  Oh  I  of  the  past,"  said  the  aid-de-camp.  "  An  evil  world, 
your  excellency,  has  very  little  scruple  in  talking  scandal  of  any 
pretty  woman.  But  what  do  they  say  of  the  baroness?  Her 
fiamily  is  well  known,  I  beKeve  1" 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  No  ?     I  thought  she  was  of  a  distinguished  Scotch  &mily  1'* 

"O/i  le  dUy^  said  the  old  gentleman,  after  a  pause. 

"Well,  let  them  say  what  they  will,"  said  the  count,  "she 
bears  a  good  name ;  and  even  supposing  there  may  have  been 
something  not  quite  correct  in  her  previous  life,  she  has  suffered 
enough  in  her  miserable  matrimonial  lot  to  atone  for  it  a  thou- 
sand times  over.  To  be  in  the  power  of  the  old  general  is  no 
light  sorrow.     He  treats  her  more  like  his  slave  than  his  wife." 

The  count  having  spoken  these  last  words  in  rather  a  loud 
tone,  the  grand  chamberlain  locked  cautiously  round  the  room 
to  observe  if  they  were  overheard.  Then,  as  if  this  subject  of 
conversation  appeared  rather  too  dangerous  for  their  present  lo- 
cality, he  hastened  to  change  it  by  saying,  "  I  was  in  hopes  that 
his  majesty  would  have  returned  by  this  time ;  but  now  I  must 
rdy  on  my  own  choice." 
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^^MsLj  I  propose  two  inTitations  f**  asked  the  idd-de-camp,, 
smiling,  after  accompanying  his  excellency  to  the  door. 

<*  Some  of  your  young  companions,  I  suppose?"  8£dd  the  chaiO" 
berlain,  contemptuously. 

"  At  all  events,  those  who  are  sure  to  come." 

«WeUr 

"  Eduard  von  B ,  the  assessor,  who  was  yesterday  made 

Eegierungsrath.     This  would  be  a  &vorable  occasion  for  liim  to 
express  his  gratitude.     I  know  where  he  is  to  be  found." 

^^  I  can  not  do  so  without  permission." 

"  Or  Baron  von  Brand.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  them  both  at 
this  moment  at  the  club,  pla3dng  piquet" 

^^The  Baron  von  Brand!"  said  his  excellency,  as  if  a  sudden 
cramp  had  seized  him.  <'  No !  no !  pardon  me,  he  is  no  particu- 
lar favofite  of  mine.  Nothing  annoys  me  more,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  than  to  see  him  in  our  society.  I  have  the  impression 
that  he  is  out  of  place  at  court." 

^^  I  think  you  are  unjust  toward  him.  I  really  consider  the 
baron  a  finished  gentleman." 

"Yes,  outwardly,  outwardly,"  said  the  other,  in  an  irritated 
tone.     "  You  will  find  it  out  some  day." 

"  But  he  associates  with  the  most  distinguished  persons.  For 
instance,  you  know  that  he  is  constantly  with  the  duke." 

"  Unfortunately  he  is.  I  wish  it  were  not  so.  Rely  on  it,  his 
highness  has  not  become  more  steady  or  Regular  in  his  conduct 
since  his  great  intimacy  with  this  baron."  So  saying,  he  walked 
off  with  a  pompous  air. 

The  count  at  this  moment  saw  through  the  open  door  his 
chasseur,  evidently  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  grand  chamber- 
lain to  give  him  a  letter  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  made  him  a 
sign  to  come  in,  and  took  it  from  him. 

The  direction  was  in  a  woman's  hand,  but  quite  imknown 
to  him.  He  opened  it  and  looked  at  the  signature— "  Emilie 
Becker." 

"Honored  Sm"  (thus  ran  the  letter),  "though  with  much 
trouble  and  expense,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the 
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commisBion  with  which  you  honored  your  humble  servant.  It 
has  cost  me  much  time  and  money;  but  of  that  I  say  nothing, 
being  too  happy  to  oblige  you  and  your  distinguished  friend.  The 
ballet  will  be  over  to-night  at  ten  o'clock,  so  you  must,  honored 
sir,  provide  a  carriage  at  that  hour  at  the  comer  of  the  Frinzen- 
Strasse ;  but  you  must  come  yourself,  or  send  a  confidential  per- 
son, that  the  young  woman  may  not  be  alarmed.  I  beg  you  will 
tell  your  distinguished  friend  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  obey 
him. 

"Your  humble  servant, 

"  Emtt.te  Beckeb.^ 

1 

The  aid-de-camp,  after  reading  this  letter,  threw  it  on  the 
table  with  an  air  of  disgust.  " How  quickly  things  alter?'  said 
he.  ^^A  short  time  ago  I  was  absorbed  by  this  caprice;  but 
now — ^nowl  Heaven  forbid!  When  I  think  of  Eugenie,  the 
very  sight  of  this  letter  I  feel  to  be*  a  desecration  of  her  image.' 
But  what  can  the  woman  mean  by  her  allusions  to  my  <  distin- 
guished friend!'  I  have  no  idea  what  she  can  mean.  Oh!  now 
I  guess ;  Arthur  promised  to  deUver  the  note.  I  will  send  him 
to  make  my  apologies.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  refuse  to  do  me 
this  small  service — ^indeed,  he  will  probably  consider  it  a  very 
agreeable  escapade."  So  sa3dng  he  inclosed  Madame  Becker's 
note  to  Arthur,  desiring  his  chasseur  to  take  it  immediately  to 
his  house. 

"  You  are,"  said  he,  "  to  ask  for  an  answer.  Yes  or  No.  If 
*  Yes,'  then  go  home ;  but  if  Herr  Erichsen  says  *No,'  you  are  to 
bring  back  the  note,  and  wait  in  the  large  hall  for  me  till  dinner 
is  over,  sending  me  a  message  that  you  are  there."  The  count 
and  the  chasseur  left  the  room,' and  both  went  their  different 
ways. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

BEFOKE,  DURINO,  AND  AFTER  A  DINNER  AT  COURT. 

The  great  New-year's  diimer  at  court  dragged  its  slow  length 
along  as  in  all  similar  festivities.  The  rooms  were  fiUed  with  the 
most  superb  imiforms^  with  stars  and  orders,  with  rustling  silks 
and  brocades,  all  kinds  of  gold  embroidery,  brilliants,  and  jewels. 

Before  dinner,  the  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  rank 
and  position,  and  all  had  their  eyes  directed  toward  the  royal 
personages  who  had  just  entered  through  the  opposite  door,  and 
who  were  returning,  with  condescending  inclinations  of  the  head, 
the  respectful  bows  and  deep  courtesies  of  their  subjects.  Their 
mtgesties  then  passed  round  the  circle,  addressing  some  gracious 
words  to  the  more  highly  fitvored,  bowing  to  the  less  fortunate, 
granting  a  passing  glance  to  others,  and  entirely  passing  over 
some  as  if  they  did  not  exist  in  the  world. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  watch  at  such  moments  the  change  in 
the  physiognomies  when  one  of  the  royal  personages  slowly  passes 
along. 

It  is  just  as  when  the  moon  rises  and  gradually  illuminates 
with  her  soft  light  here  a  fresh  meadow,  a  murmuring  stream,  or 
an  ancient  ruin,  there  a  gloomy  ravine,  bleak  rocks,  and  monot- 
onous, stiff  firs. 

Just  as  these  objects  are  brightened  by  the  moon,  so  the  faces 
around  are  lighted  up  by  the  reflection  of  royalty — all  eyes  are 
steadily  fixed  on  the  rising  planet,  the  &esh  meadow  coquets 
with  a  pair  of  pretty  arms  while  she  plays  with  her  fan,  the 
stream  ceases  to  murmur,  and  collects  its  waters  suddenly,  to  let 
loose  a  sluice  of  words. 

The  ruins  think  of  former  days,  when  they  once  stood  in  the 
first  ranks,  and  glance  with  longing  eyes  at  the  moon,  which  is 
now  hid  behind  a  doud,  without  bestowing  one  kind  glance  on 
the  stately  ruins* 
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The  gloomy  ravines  and  bleak  rocks — ^alas !  there  are  too  many 
such — shrug  their  lean  shoulders,  shake  mockingly  their  ancient, 
jewel-bedecked  heads,  and  say  to  each  other,  confidentially,  that 
nothing  in  the  world  is  such  a  bore  as  these  formal  circles  before 
dinner.  Indeed,  for  these  liCdies  they  are  tiresome  enough.  No 
brilliant  ray  ever  shines  on  them;  these  withered,  dea4  land- 
scapes can  never  again  be  lighted  up. 

But  the  stiff  firs  stand  in  dose  phalanx  with  proud,  defying, 
and  withering  smiles.  These  are  strong  trees,  with  sharp,  brist- 
ling points,  and  if  the  moon  does  not  choose  to  shine  on  them, 
they  coolly  say,  "  The  good  moon  becomes  very  forgetful ;  how 
can  he  oveiiook  us  in  our  stateliness'?" 

As  soon  as  the  royalties  have  passed  on,  all  subside  into  their 
fi>rmer  obscurity.  An  occasional  l»ight  face  is  to  be  seen — 
generally  that  of  a  young  maid  of  honor,  or  a  newly-made  cham- 
berlain, who  appear  for  the  first  time  at  a  court  dinner,  and  who 
have  been  honored  for  the  first  time  by  a  few  condescending 
words  from  royal  lips. 

Count  Fohrbach,  with  some  officers,  had  withdrawn  modestly 
into  a  comer.  They  were  standing  behind  the  portly  person  of 
the  grand  chamberlain,  who,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm  and  his 
wand  in  his  hand,  stood  with  great  pomposity  watching  with  one 
eye  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  and  with  the  other  every  move- 
ment of  their  gracious  majesties. 

At  last  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  their  majesties 
ent^ed,  followed  by  the  grand  chamberlain  and  the  whole  circle. 
The  dinner  proceeded  like  all  other  dinners,  only  the  tight  imi- 
forms  and  splendid  toilets  made  every  one  more  stiff  and  uncom- 
fortable than  usual ;  bpt  at  last  it  came  to  an  end,  and  a  circle 
was  again  formed  after  dinner,  but  not  so  formal  and  ceremonious 
as  previously. 

The  aid-de-camp,  whose  duty  was  now  about  to  end,  asked  if 
his  chasseur  was  returned,  but  on  being  told  that  he  was  not,  he 
felt  at  ease  about  his  note,  and  retired  into  the  recess  of  a  window, 
whence  he  could  see  the  Kastell-Platz,  and  also  watch  those 
around,  though  himself  unseen.  "We  can  guess  whithcx'  his  eyes 
were  directed,  and  not  his  only,  for  most  of  the  young  men  gazed 
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at  the  loTely  maid  of  honor,  whom,  however,  no  one  conld  ap- 
proach, as  her  place  was  dose  by  her  majesty. 

Eugenie  eclipsed  all  the  circle  by  the  beauty  of  her  figure  and 
the  charm  of  her  face,  as  well  as  by  the  el^ance  yet  simplicity  of 
her  dress.  She  wore  a  dress  of  white  silk,  almost  devoid  of  orna- 
ment, but  on  her  left  arm  was  a  superb  emerald  bracelet,  which 
she  had  inherited  from  her  mother.  Her  black  hair  was  wound 
in  glossy  plaits  round  her  classical  head,  and  the  expression  of 
sweetness,  intelligence,  and  modesty  of  her  countenance  won  aD. 
hearts. 

The  young  duke  alone  had  the  privilege  of  approaching  his 
mother,  the  duchess,  and  consequently  Eugenie  also ;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  made  such  good  use  of  his  rights,  that  Count  Fohr- 
bach,  who  was  anxiously  watching  him,  involuntarily  seized  his 
sword,  as  if  he  wished  to  draw  it  against  such  a  dangerous  enemy. 

As  yet  the  duke  had  addressed  his  conversation  to  the  whole 
group  of  ladies  round  the  duchess,  but  now,  to  the  despair  of  our 
aid-de-camp,  he  contrived  so  to  manoeuvre  that  he  separated  Eu- 
genie from  her  companions,  and  stood  aside  with  her. 

"What  does  he  mean?  What  is  he  going  to  say  to  her  I" 
thought  the  count,  anxiously. 

The  duke  asked  a  question ;  Eugenie  looked  down  and  gave 
him  a  short,  though  apparently  polite  answer,  on  which  his  high- 
ness seemed  annoyed,  but  after  a  moment's  reflection  he  recovered 
his  equanimity.  He  advanced  a  step  toward  Eugenie,  and  whis- 
pered a  few  words  in  a  respectful  manner;  she  bowed  slightly, 
but  stepped  back  decidedly.  The  duke  went  away,  and  the  count 
breathed  again. 

"The  report  is  by  no  means  without  foundation,"  thought  he; 
"  at  all  events  on  the  part  of  the  duke.  If  I  could  only  approach 
her !  Her  majesty  and  the  duchess  really  seem  fastened  to  that 
same  spot.  Ah  I  at  last  they  are  moving ;  the  ladies  are  courtesy- 
iag,  but  Eugenie  must  follow.  How  unfortunate  I  have  been  this 
day !  I  have  not  been  able  to  address  one  wcMpd  to  her,  either  be- 
fore dinner  or  since.  But  she  has  stopped  in  the  door-way.  Ah  I 
if  she  would  only  look  round — ^perhaps  in  seardoi  of  the  duke ;  but 
if  she  does  so  I  shall  see  it." 
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The  duke  was  standing  at  tjie  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and 
Eugenie  was  the  last  of  the  long,  brilliant  train,  and  the  loveliest. 
She  did  turn  her  bright  eyes  in  search  of  some  one,  but  not  the 
duke,  a^  her  glance  scarcely  rested  on  him,  but  was  directed  all 
round  the  room. 

Oh !  if  she  were  thinking  of  him !  How  his  heart  beat !  He 
could  no  longer  remain  concealed  by  the  curtain,  and  as  he  quick- 
ly advanced  his  sword  slipped  out  of  his  hand  and  struck  against 
the  parquet  A  sweet  smile  at  this  moment  lit  up  her  face.  Oh 
joy !  oh  happiness !  Did  she  not  slightly  bend  her  graceful  head 
to  him  before  she  disappeared  ?  He  scarcely  dared  to  think  it ; 
but  at  this  moment  a  circumstance  occurred  which  was  more  con- 
vincing. Eugenie  dropped  her  cambric  handkerchief  by  accident 
at  the  door,  on  which  various  officers  and  courtiers  near  rushed  to 
pick  it  up ;  but  we  need  not  assure  our  reader  that  Count  Fohr- 
bach  would  rather  have  sacrificed  his  life  than  have  allowed  an- 
other to  seize  the  handkerchief,  and  he  succeeded  in  snatching  it 
just  as  the  duke  came  up. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  aid-de-camp,  as  if  to  receive 
the  handkerchief.  "It  does  not  belong  to  your  highness?"  asked 
the  count.  "  I  may  be  permitted  to  restore  it  myself  to  the  young 
ladyl" 

"  Of  course,"  answered  the  duke,  with  a  sneer,  drawing  back. 
"  The  victor  has  earned  thanks,  and  those  I  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
pute with  you." 

If  our  count  had  been  a  thorough  courtier  he  would  have  pre- 
sented the  handkerchief  respectfully  to  the  duke,  and  been  satis- 
fied by  his  acknowledgments ;  but  he  was  in  love,  and  jealous,  so 
he  only  made  a  passing  bow,  and  hurried  on  through  the  £(uite  of 
rooms. 

Eugenie  had  passed  through  several  apartments,  and  was  just 
entering  the  vestibule,  whence  a  staircase  led  to  her  room,  when 
she  heard  hasty  steps  approaching. 

She  looked  round,  and  on  seeing  Count  Fohrbach,  who  held 
her  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  she  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to 
discover  her  loss,  and  advanced  a  few  paces  toward  the  fortunate 
finder. 
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The  count,  as  the  moment  had  now  arrived  when  he  must  re- 
store his  precious  prize,  could  not  resist  pressing  it  gently  to  his 
lips,  while  bending  ahoost  on  one  knee  to  present  it  to  Eugenie. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  count,"  said  the  lovely  girl,  receiving  it. 
"  I  have  just  discovered  the  loss  of  my  handkerchief,  and  rejoice 
that  you  should  have  found  it." 

"  A  happy  chance  for  me,  certainly,  mademoiselle,"  answered 
he,  "  for  it  gives  me  the  long-wished-for  opportunity  of  approach- 
ing you  and  exchanging  a  few  words  with  you." 

"  You  were  on  duty  to-day  f  said  she,  smiling. 

"  Which  rendered  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  enter  the  royal 
circle  where  you  shone  as  queen." 

"No  flattery,  count,  especially  here,"  said  Eugenie,  glancing 
anxiously  round. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he,  hastily ;  "  no  one  can  be  too  guarded 
in  his  words  or  actions  within  these  walls ;  but  thought  is  free, 
and  even  your  severity  will  not  prohibit  me  that  consolation  1" 

"  I  must  first  know  the  nature  of  your  thoughts." 

"I  think  of  you — ^and  you  alone — ^and,"  added  he,  "I  also 
hoped  that  perhaps  you  perceived  my  respectful  greeting  in  the 
salon." 

"  When  you  so  suddenly  came  forth  from  the  recess  in  the  win- 
dow 1" 

"  Ah !  you  did  remark  me  then,  mademoiselle  *?"  said  he,  en- 
chanted, for  he  thought,  "As  she  saw  me,  that  glance  and  that 
bend  of  the  head  were  intended  for  me." 

"That  recess,"  said  she,  evading  his  question,  "is  an  excellent 
comer  for  observation." 

"  Oh !  I  did  observe  a  good  deal." 

"  You  must  tell  me  what  you  saw  another  time,"  said  she,  with 
a  fascinating  smile,  "but  very  soon,  I  hope — this  evening,  per- 
haps.    You  are  coming  to  Major  S ^'s  ?" 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  there,  mademoiselle.     And  you  V* 

He  looked  atiber  passionately,  and  anxiously  awaited  her  answer. 

"Yes,  I  too  am  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  my 

visit  to  Madame  von  S this  evening."     And  casting  down 

her  eyes  and  playing  with  the  bracelet  on  her  roimd  white  arm, 
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she  added,  "Especially  this  evening,  as  I  hear  there  are  no 
strangers  to  be  there." 

At  this  moment  steps  were  heard  in  the  adjoining  room,  on 
which  Eugenie  bade  a  hasty  adieu  to  the  count,  and  hurrying 
along  the  vestibule  soon  disappeared. 

It  was  fortunate  that  she  left  him  at  that  moment,  for  he  had 
so  fairly  lost  his  head  from  delight,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
making  a  regular  declaration  of  love  to  one  of  her  majesty*s  maids 
of  honor  in  a  passage  with  every  door  open ;  and  certainlyia  less 
fitting  locality  could  scarcely  have  been  selected,  especially  as  Eu- 
genie was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  the  duke  came,  followed  by 
some  officers,  all  laughing  and  talking  together. 

"Ah!  our  gallant  knight!"  said  his  highness.  "Have  you 
found  your  lady  ?  But  of  course  you  have,  for  I  no  longer  see  the 
pledge  of  victory  in  your  hand." 

The  count  was  too  happy  to  care  for  the  mocking  and  rather 
offensive  tone  of  the  duke.  Besides,  it  was  a  royal  personstge  who 
condescended  to  jest  with  him,  so  he  simply  replied,  with  a  court- 
eous bow,  "  I  had  indeed  the  pleasure  to  restore  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  von  S her  handkerchief." 

The  duke  passed  on  with  his  suite,  making  a  haughty  bow  to 
the  aid-de-camp,  who  took  his  sword  under  his  arm,  and  returned 
through  the  brilliantly-lighted  rooms  to  the  dining-room,  saying, 
"  I  am  thankftil  my  duty  is  now  over,  and  my  carriage  waiting ; 
when  I  am  once  more-  in  my  ccmjpe  I  shall  be,  thank  Heavens,  a 
free  man  again.  And  this  evening,  I  hope,  Eugenie  will  resume 
the  interesting  conversation  so  suddenly  broken  off.  Perhaps  my 
happiness  for  life  may  this  night  be  secured." 

So  thought  his  majesty's  aid-de-camp  as  he  approached  a  room 
where  the  servants  were  occupied  in  removing  the  plate.  One  of 
them,  as  he  entered,  said  to  another,  "  Here  comes  the  count." 
On  which  the  latter  came  up  to  him  and  said, 

"  His  excellency  the  grand  chamberlain  has  asked  several  times 
for  you,  sir,  and  will  return  here  in  a  moment." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  count,  in  a  provoked  tone. 
"  My  duty  is  over  for  the  night ;  there  can  be  nothing  more  to 
do ;  indeed,  his  majesty  is  in  the  theatre." 
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<'Yes,  sir,  but  ber  majesty  and  tbe  ducbess  bare  commanded 
a  wbist  party,  to  consist  of  the  duke  and  the  grand  chamberlain." 

At  this  moment  tbe  latter  appeared,  and  on  seeing  tbe  young 
officer  he  called  out,  in  a  pleased  tone,  "  Ah !  there  you  are,  Fohr- 
bach ;  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every  where." 

Saying  these  words,  be  took  his  arm,  and  went  to  tbe  corridor. 
The  count,  who  knew  court  well,  felt  uneasy,  as  be  thought  his 
excellency  would  not  have  taken  tbe  trouble  to  look  for  him  with- 
out good  cause.  .  Perhaps  some  order  from  his  majesty  for  him  to 
execute,  for  he  could  not  bear  to  admit  tbe  pos^Ulity  of  an  idea 
which  suddenly  occurred  to  him. 

They  had  gone  some  steps  in  the  dimly-lighted  corridor  before 
bis  excellency  spoke,  and  the  count  had  not  courage  to  question 
him.  "  I  do  indeed  rejoice  that  I  have  found  you,"  said  the  grand 
chamberlain ;  "  you  know  I  always  protect  your  interests  when  I 
can,  and  I  have  given  you  a  proof  of  it  this  evening.  Fortune 
favors  you,  count ;  I  assure  you  she  does." 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  your  excellency,"  answered  the  other. 
"I  am  rather  anxious  to  bear  in  what  respect  I  am  so  fortu- 
nate ?" 

^^All  in  good  time.  Her  majesty  has  conmianded  a  whist 
party." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  tbe  aidnie-camp,  hastily ;  "  the  duchess, 
the  duke,  and  yourself."  * 

"  These  were  named,"  said  his  excellency,  smiling,  "  but  tbe 
duke  has  excused  himself.     The^  master  of  the  ceremonies  might 
have  supplied  his  highness's  place ;  but  see,  my  dear  count,  what 
a  true  friend  I  am,  I  proposed  you." 
'     "  Me !"  said  the  unfortunate  young  man,  in  a  voice  of  despair. 

"  Yes,  you,"  repeated  his  excellency.  "You,  young  man ;  learn 
to  prize  such  a  friend !" 

"A  friend!  my  greatest  enemy,  my  destroyer!"  thought  tbe 
coimt. 

His  excellency  continued,  in  a  self-satisfied  tone :  "  Come  with 
me  now ;  I  can  tell  you  it  is  no  slight  favor  to  be  chosen  to  play 
at  her  majesty's  own  table.  I  b^  you  will  mention  this  to-mor- 
row, early,  to  your  respected  father." 
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^^  Oh !  that  this  man  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  his 
whist  party  too,"  said  the  aid-de-camp  to  himsel£  "  How  long 
will  the  party  last  ?"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  to  his  excellency,  who, 
taking  his  hat  under  his  arm,  answered  coolly : 

^^  How  do  I  know  ?  probably  till  ten  or  half-past,  and  then  a 
small,  delicate  supper,  to  which  it  is  possible  his  msjestj  may 
come.     Are  you  not  highly  delighted?" 

<^  Oh  I  /  am  delighted  beyond  all  measure,"  said  the  miserable 
aid-de-camp.     ^^  And  pray  where  is  the  duke  1"  . 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  his  excellency ;  "  probably  occupied 
in  some  important  business — ^a  tender  rendezvous,  possibly.  He 
thinks  of  nothing  else,  and  he  naturally  prefers  that  to  making 
the  fourth  at  whist  with  his  mother  and  his  aunt.  This  is  very 
well  for  him,  but  for  us  the  affair  is  very  different.  I  do  assure 
you  that  to-morrow,  count,  you  will  be  the  envy  of  the  whole 
court.  But  here  is  the  aides-de-camp's  room.  Lay  aside  your 
scarf  and  other  appendages,  and  come  up  as  soon  as  possible.  No 
thanks ;  I  have  gladly  done  you  this  service." 

^^Oh!  I  thank  you  heartily,"  said  the  young  man,  violently 
shaking  the  two  fingers  his  excellency  extended  to  him.  ^^  Tou 
have  prepared  a  most  enjoyable  evening  for  me  L  May  the  devil 
fly  away  with  you !" 

This  last  phrase  he  did  not  speak  aloud,  but  he  would  have 
fflncerely  rejoiced  if  this  civil  wish  had  been  fulfilled  half  an  hour 
before.  There  was  only  one  light  burning  in  the  large  room, 
which  left  great  part  of  it  in  deep  shadow.  The  count  paced  up 
and  down,  angrily,  like  a  lion  in  his  den.  ^^  Oh,  freedom !  free- 
dom !"  sighed  he.  ^^  Am  I  not  as  truly  fettered  as  if  I  had  chains 
riveted  on  my  feet,  or  as  if  inclosed  by  an  iron  grating,  from 
which  I  contemplate  enchanting  landscapes  which  I  can  never  at- 
tain, shut  in  here  like  a  wild  beast  or  a  miserable  slave  ?  Yes ! 
slavery  is  the  right  word,  and  eyen  though  the  chains  are  made 
of  silver  and  gold,  they  remain  not  the  less  chains.  I  dare  not 
even  look  sad.  What  a  stroke  is  this!  My  Eugenie's  sweet 
eyes  will  glance  toward  the  door  in  expectation  of  my  arrival,  and 
in  vain.  I  may  wait  long  before  I  shall  again  have  such  an  op- 
portunity to  finish  the  interesting  conversation  on  which  hangs 
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all  the  happiness  of  my  life.    No  man  on  this  earth  can  call  him- 
self a  free  man !     Each  drags  his  chain  with  him." 

He  threw  open  the  window  and  leaned  out,  and  gazed  up  at 
Eugenie's  windows,  but  all  was  dark.  At  this  moment  he  heard 
the  voice  of  a  servant  calling  out,  "The  duke's  carriage!"  the 
door  open,  the  steps  let  down,  some  one  get  in.  Then  the  former 
voice  said,  in  a  loud  tone,  "  To  the  house  of  Major  von  S— ."  At 
the  same  instant  a  servant  opened  the  door  of  the  aid-de-camp's 
apartment,  and  whispered,  "  Permit  me  me  to  say,  sir,  that  eight 
o'clock  is  striking.     Her  majesty  is  on  her  way  to  the  salcm." 


CHAPTEK  LI. 

THE  DUKE'S  MARKERS. 


The  whist  party  was  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchess.  These 
were  not  of  such  spacious  dimensions  as  those  of  her  majesty,  but 
better  calculated  for  a  small  society,  as  the  duchess  liked  comfort 
more  than  show.  She  had,  therefore,  banished  from  her  rooms 
the  one  everlasting  stiff  sofa,  with  its  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  twelve  hard  chairs,  the  usual  furniture  of  palaces,  which  bear 
a  close  family  resemblance. 

The  young  duke's  taste  had  also  assisted  a  good  deal  in  mod- 
ernizing these  rooms,  for  he  liked  thick  carpets,  rendering  foot- 
steps inaudible,  as  well  as  easy-chairs,  recesses  of  windows  filled 
with  flowers  and  chaises  longttes,  and  shaded  by/  heavy  curtains. 

Eight  o'clock  struck  as  the  count  entered,  scarcely  in  time,  as 
her  majesty  was  jlist  passing  into  the  room  where  the  whist  party 
was  to  assemble.  There  were  few  persons  present — -only  the  suite 
of  her  majesty  and  the  duchess,  and  some  of  the  ex-ministers, 
whose  passion  it  was  to  watch  the  royal  game. 

The  queen  named  the  grand  chamberlain  as  her  partner,  and 
Count  Fohrbach  played  with  the  duchess. 

At  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  seat  himself,  the  duke's 
valet  glided  up  to  him  like  an  eel,  and  gently  drew  toward  him 
four  counters  for  marking  which  were  on  the  table,  whispering  to 
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the  count,  "  I  did  not  till  this  moment  know  that  the  duke  was 
not  to  be  of  this  party." 

"  Leave  them,"  said  the  duchess,  who  had  observed  him.  "  I 
know  that  my  son  always  gives  them  to  you  after  the  game  is 
over,  but  you  shall  have  them  then." 

The  valet  bowed  and  drew  back,  but  evidently  with  reluctance, 
casting  an  anxious  glance  as  he  retreated  at  the  gold  markers. 

"  Is  there  any  peculiar  history  attached  to  them,"  said  her  ma- 
jesty, "  that  the  duke  values  them  so  highly  ?" 

"  They  were  probably  a  cadeau^^  said  the  duchess.  "  The  work- 
manship is  pretty." 

"  Let  me  see  them,"  said  her  majesty. 

The  count  rose  and  took  the  four  markers  to  the  queen,  who 
examined  them,  and  said,  "They  seem  to  be  hollow;  they  are 
probably  made  to  open.  Don't  you  remember,"  said  she,  turning 
to  the  duchess,  "at  my  father's  court,  an  old  chamberlain  who 
had  markers  like  these,  and  who  used  to  inclose  little  notes  in 
them  to  different  ladies  ?  All  the  four  unscrewed,  but  only  one 
of  them  had  a  false  bottom.  On  pressing  the  enamel  represent- 
ing the  card,  a  hoUow  appeared."  Her  majesty  then  gave  them 
back,  and  desired  the  game  should  commence. 

"  Hearts  are  trumps,"  said  the  grand  chamberlain,  with  infinite 
humility. 

Gracious  reader,  we  conclude  you  have  often  played  whist  in 
the  course  of  your  life.  It  is  a  very  harmless  game  in  itself,  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  when  played  with  good-natured  people, 
who,  like  yourself,  throw  down  one  after  another  their  thirteen 
cards,  happy  when  they  chance  to  make  the  trick,  and  who  don't 
observe  if  you  trump  their  king  of  spades,  while  you  have  the  three 
and  four  of  that  suit  still  in  your  hand ;  who  don't  care  when  a 
card  too  much  remains  at  the  end  of  the  game,  or  when  you  allow 
your  adversaries  to  count  honors  while  you  have  had  in  your  own 
hand  ace  and  king. 

But  whist  is  by  no  means  so  pleasing  when  you  play  with  peo- 
ple who  imagine  they  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  game, 
and  who  are  not  of  a  very  amiable  or  patient  nature,  who  easily 
flare  up,  and  insist  on  always  being  right, 

N2 
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You  may  do  as  you  will,  you  always  do  wrong.  If  you  follow 
the  strict  rules  of  the  game,  and  this  does  not  chance  to  suit  your 
partner's  hand,  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  impatiently,  fidgets  uneas- 
ily on  his  chair,  casting  an  angry  glance  at  you.  If  it  is  a  lady, 
she  looks  at  you  reproachfully,  and  says,  in  a  resigned  tone, 
"  There  are  cases  when  people  should  know  how  to  make  gfn  ex- 
ception to  rules."  Then  if  the  next  time  you  do  make  an  excep- 
tion, it  turns  out  to  be  the  very  case  when  the  strict  laws  of  whist 
should  have  been  adhered  to.  If  you  play  hearts,  a  convulsive 
smile  crosses  your  partner's  fece,  for  spades  were  what  should 
have  been  played.  A  child  might  have  imderstood  that  a  spade 
was  the  right  thing  to  play,  and  not  to  play  a  spade  on  this  occa- 
sion showed  you  were  the  worst  player  that  ever  touched  a  card. 
If,  next  time,  your  wits  sharpened  by  this  severe  lecture,  you  do 
under  similar  circumstances  triumphantly  play  a  spade,  sure  you 
are  playing  admirably,  and  appealing  to  your  partner  by  a  self- 
satisfied  glance,  he  answers  you  with  a  look  of  horror.  He  shakes 
his  head  dolefully,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^<  Such  stupidity  as  this  is 
too  much  for  human  patience !"  and  when  after  the  deal  is  over 
you  ask,  quite  crestMlen,  <<Was  I  not  right  in  playing  spades 
this  time?"  your  partner  smiles  bitterly,  and  with  a  contempt- 
uous look,  says,  in  a  compassionate  tone,  ^'My  good  sir,  it  was 
no  fault  to  play  spades,  but  how  on  earth  could  you  think  of 
playing  the  ten  when  you  had  the  knave  in  your  hand!  throw- 
ing all  my  calculations  into  confusion.  That  was  really  too 
bad !" 

It  is  very  agonizing,  too,  to  play  whist  with  royal  personages, 
when  you  dare  not  venture  to  justify  yourself:  if  you  hold  bad 
cards,  you  feel  as  if  you  were  the  guilty  cause ;  and  if  you  win, 
your  royal  partner's  skill  is  of  course  Uie  happy  means  of  extri- 
cating you.  On  such  occasions  no  reproaches  are  uttered,  but  an 
inquiring  look  puts  you  to  shame ;  a  slight  cough  is  easily  under- 
stood ;  a  scarcely  perceptible  shrug  of  the  shoulders  or  a  low  sigh 
knocks  you  flat  on  your  back. 

All  this  anxiety  is  the  fate  of  even  good  players,  who  anxiously 
concentrate  their  whole  attention  on  the  game,  and  never  allow 
their  eyes  or  thoughts  to  wander  for  a  moment  from  their  cards. 
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But  the  tonnents  endured  by  an  unhappy,  jealous^  distrait  lover  at 
a  whist-table,  we  hope,  gracious  reader,  you  may  neyer  have  been 
in  a  position  to  understand. 

'  Yet  such  was  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Count  Fohrbach. 
He  made,  however,  superhuman  efforts  to'  leave  no  weak  point 
open  to  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  royal  duchess,  and,  according  to 
the  proverb,  the  good  fortune  which  had  this  evening  forss^en 
him  in  love  now  beamed  on  him  at  whist,  and  he  held  most  won- 
derful cards,  as  his  excellency  assured  him  with  a  sigh  at  every 
deal.  The  duchess  smiled  graciously,  for  she  had  won  a  rubber 
of  eight  points. 

Not  only  the  lost  soiree  at  Major  S— 's  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  the  unlucky  count — not  only  the  duke,  who  had  gone  there 
instead  of  him — ^but  his  highness's  markers,  which  lay  before  him 
on  the  table,  also  excited  his  attention,  and  he  looked  at  them 
again  and  again,  as  if  they  concealed  some  important  mystery. 
Why  had  the  valet  been  so  anxious  to  remove -them  t  They 
were  hollow,  her  majesty  had  said,  and  made  so  as  to  conceal 
hiUets  doux. 

The  rubber  was  over,  and  her  majesty  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
begin  another,  for  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  conversing  with 
the  duchess.  The  four  colors  of  the  cards  were  enameled  on  the 
markers.  The  count  took  up  the  one  with  clubs  on  it,  let  it  fall, 
as  if  by  accident,  under  the  table,  and,  when  picking  it  up,  he 
tried  to  screw  it  round.  Her  majesty  was  right;  the  counter 
opened  and  disclosed  a  hollow  space,  but  on  pressing  the  en- 
amel it  showed  nothing  more.  He  then  quietly  took  up  dia- 
monds, with  the  same  result;  but  hearts!  it  was  not  empty,  for 
on  pressing  the  enamel  a  small,  closely-folded  bit  of  paper  was 
seen! 

The  count  looked  round  cautiously  to  see  if  any  one  was  observ- 
ing him,  but  the  two  ladies  were  conversing  together,  and  the 
grand  chamberlain  was  absorbed  in  calculating  on  a  paper  how 
many  ducats  the  last  rubber  would  cost  him. 

The  count  debated  whether  he  had  any  right  to  abstract  the 
paper?  Certainly  not;  but  to  read^t  and  put  it  back  he  con- 
sidered quite  justifiable,    <^  It  is  a  mere  stratagem  of  war,"  thought 
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he.  ^^  I  am  cmlj  making  a  reconnoissance  in  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory ;  for  on  this  point  the  duke  is  my  enemy,  and  we  are  openly 
at  war.  Why  spare,  himt  To  his  arts  I  very  probably  owe  be- 
ing here  this  evening."  With  these  thoughts  he  screwed  the 
counter  together,  and  j^laced  it  again  on  the  table,  first  taking  out 

the  note. 

But  how  to  read  it?     And  it  must  be  done  quickly,  for  as 

soon  as  her  majesty  rose  there  would  be  no  time  to  replace  the 

paper  in  the  marker,  and  the  cunning  valet  would  be  on  the 

watch,  and  instantly  discover  the  loss.     The  grand  chamberlain 

luckily  assisted  him  in  this  difficulty  by  giving  him  the  paper  with 

his  calculation  of  his  losses  at  whist,  and  a  pencil,  and  saying  to 

him,  "  There  is  an  error  somewhere  there,  count ;  do  see  if  you 

can  find  it  out  for  me." 

''Let  me  see  it,"  said  the  count,  eagerly  seizing  the  paper. 
Then  he  put  the  note  he  had  abstracted  on  it,  and  instead  of  troub- 
ling himself  about  the  calculation,  he  read  as  follows:  ''Eeport 
as  usual,  at  eleven  o'clock — fourth  door  of  the  blue  gallery." 
These  words  he  impressed  on  his  memory. 

"  There  is  a  mistake,  I  think  ?"  asked  his  excellency. 

''Let  me  look  again,"  ssdd  the  aid-de-camp.  "Oh  yes!  here 
it  is.  You  must  take  five  from  these  figures.  Tou  see  now  it  is 
right." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  his  excellency. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  count  had  contrived  to  read  the  pa- 
per without  attracting  observation,  and  to  replace  it  so  quickly  in 
the  marker,  for  her  majesty  seemed  not  disposed  to  continue  the 
game,  and  desiring  his  excellency  to  discharge  her  debts,  she  rose 
along'with  the  duchess.  His  excellency  and  the  aid-de-camp  made 
deep  obei^nces.  The  former  weAt  into  the  adjoining  library,  the 
latter  into  an  ante-room,  where  he  placed  himself  almost  behind  a 
curtain. 

Scarcely  was  the  whist  party  dissolved,  when  the  duke's  valet 
appeared  and  collected  the  duke's  markers  carefully,  looking  cau- 
tiously round  to  see  if  any  one  observed  his  anxiety  to  secure 
them.  The  count,  however,  tad  watched  him ;  and  after  seeing 
him  leave  the  room,  he  muttered  to  himself:  " '  Beport  as  usual. 
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at  eleven  o'clock — fourth  door  of  the  blue  gallery.'  As  the  duke 
has  thought  fit  to  supplant  me  this  evening,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  take  my  revenge,  and  to  discover  this  mystery,  which  savors 
strongly  of  some  love  a£fair.  I  am  resolved  to  go  to  the  blue  gal« 
lery  this  night,  for  I  feel  as  if  some  plot  will  ^hen  come  to  light' 
which  I  may  yet  defeat." 

He  then  emerged  from  his  quiet  comer,  and  mixed  again  with 
the  society.  The  evening  passed  slowly  on;  the  royalties  had 
called  a  few  ancient  excellencies  to  ccmverse  with  them,  but  her 
msgesty's  frequent  glances  at  the  dock  proved  that  the  announce- 
ment of  supper  would  be  a  considerable  relief;  this  occurred  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  restored  some  d^ree  of  animation  to  the 
society. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  comers  of  the  room  ceased 
their  suppressed  yawns,  the  constant  fluttering  of  fans  was  at  an 
end,  and  hats  were  no  longer  turned  round  and  round  in  the  white 
gloves  of  the  weary  gentlemen.  A  sigh  of  general  relief  was  heard 
through  the  room,  the  servants  busied  themselves  in  covering 
numbers  of  small  tables  with  cold  meat,  fr>uit,  ices,  and  wine,  and 
soon  no  sounds  were  heard  but  those  of  knives  and  forks,  and 
dishes  and  glasses. 

But  the  manner  in  which  these  courtiers  supped  was  &r  from 
comfortable.  The  gentlemen  ate  their  supper  standing,  and  the 
ladies  directed  their  eyes  alternately  to  the  contents  of  their 
plates  and  to  the  royal  personages  near.  There  was  no  peace 
during  the  meal,  for  the  danger  was  always  present  of  losing, 
through  a  momentary  inattention,  a  gracious  smile  or  a  conde- 
scending greeting.  Hence  arose  the  constant  attention  to  the 
royal  plate  or  the  royal  mouth;  and  not  till  it  was  evident 
that  the  latter  was  fully  occupied,  did  any  one  venture  hastily 
to  gulp  down  a  good-sized  morsel,  again  to  be  prepared  for 
battle. 

Sometimes  the  gentlemen  suffered  more,  for  an  untimely  ques- 
tion on  her  majesty's  part  was  the  cause  of  the  most  fearful  em- 
barrassment. Let  any  one  try  to  answer  a  royal  question  clearly 
and  distinctly  with  nearly  the  wing  of  a  capon  in  their  mouth — 
no  easy  matter  to  get  quit  of  in  a  huny.     But  to  allow  royalty 
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to  wait  a  second  for  an  answer  I  The  poedbility  of  choking  would 
be  nothing  to  that ! 

Our  kind  reader  will  therefore  admit  that  eating  and  drinking 
at  court  has  its  disagreeables,  and  that  those  who  do  so  are  by  no 
means  to  be  envied.  Most  of  those  who  had  been  obliged  to  at- 
tend the  whist  party  (we  say  obliged,  advisedly),  did  so  with  the 
same  feelings  as  Count  Fohrbach. 

They  dragged  a  chain  with  them,  and  were  more  miserable,  at 
all  events  more  bored,  than  thousands  who,  in  a  well- warmed 
room,  sit  down  to  a  dish  of  potatoes  and  a  piece  of  diy  bread,  but 
enjoy  entire  free-will.  Here  people  traverse  the  brilliantly-light- 
ed apartments,  after  having  perhaps  uttered  a  deep  sigh  of  r^ret 
at  the  door,  on  thinking  of  the  pleasant  evening  they  have  missed 
elsewhere ;  but  instantly  the  &u^  assumes  a  pleased  expression — 
a  mask  which  must  be  carefully  worn  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  evening,  though  many  of  these  fair  ladies  are  more  disposed 
to  shed  bitter  tears  in  solitude. 

The  smiles  must  continue  till  her  migesty,  with  a  gracious  bend 
of  her  head,  says,  "  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  I  think,"  till  the  maid  of 
honor  has  placed  a  white  boumous  on  the  royal  shoulders,  and 
till  her  majesty  has  embraced  the  duchess  and  taken  leave  of  her 
with  an  "Adieu,  ma  ch^re."  Then  deep  courtesies  follow  all 
round  the  £%vored  circle,  and  another  edition  when  the  royal 
duchess  withdraws. 

The  doors  of  the  ante-room  are  thrown  open,  servants  bring  in 
masses  of  shawls  and  cloaks,  the  gentlemen  take  a  hasty  leave, 
the  ladies  descend  to  their  carriages,  or  hurry  along  the  dark,  de- 
serted passages  to  their  rooms  in  the  palace ;  and  then  the  mask 
fijls  at  last,  the  bright  face  becomes  sad,  some  think  of  the  even- 
ing they  have  lost,  others  shudder  when  they  recall  so  many  equal- 
ly tiresome  ones,  and  still  more  when  they  think  of  the  innumer- 
able evenings  awaiting  them  equally  trying  to  their  patience. 

And  thus  this  is  also  another  specimen,  dear  reader,  of  slave 

life. 

The  soir&  was  at  an  end,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  apartments 
were  entirely  deserted.  As  for  the  duke,  he  had  not  appeared  at 
supper,  which  caused  the  count  many  heavy  sighs  and  muttered 
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imprecations,  and  still  farther  strengthened  his  resolution  to  visit 
No.  4  in  .the  blue  gallery  this  evening.  After  he  had  taken  leave 
of  his  friends,  his  chasseur,  who  was  waiting,  came  forward  to 
put  on  the  count's  doak. 

"Did  you  see  Herr  Erichsent"  said  he. 

On  which  Franz  answered,  "  I  gave  the  note  into  his  own  hahds, 

SUT. 

" He  read  it,  I  suppose?" 

"  He  did  so,  my  lord,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  *  I  will  attend  to 
it.' " 

"  Veiy  well.  Gro  home  with  my  carriage.  I  shall  not  require 
it  again,  and  will  probably  come  back  on  foot  in  the  course  of  an 
hour ;  but  first  go  to  the  aides-de-camp's  room  and  get  my  scarf 
and  accoutrements." 


CHAPTER  LH. 

A  REPORT. 

It  was  now^  eleven  o'clock.  Count  Fohrbach  drew  his  cloak 
closer  round  him  and  descended  into^  the  vestibule,  which  was 
dimly  lighted.  The  blue  gallery  was  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  palace,  and  to  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  long 
corridor,  which  was  at  this  moment  nearly  dark,  being  only  light- 
ed from  each  end  by  two  feeble,  flickering  lamps;  but  he  knew 
the  way  perfectly,  and  though  he  stepped  along  cautiously,  it  was 
only  that  his  spurs  might  not  strike  on  the  stone  passage,  and 
thus  excite  the  attention  of  the  sentry  or  any  of  the  servants 
below.  . 

It  is  strange  to  observe  how  every  tone  echoes  in  the  stillness 
of  night,  and  a  sound  quite  inaudible,  or  which  at  least  attracts 
no  attention  in  the  daytime,  is  then  distinctly  noted.  Thus  the 
coimt  heard  each  of  his  own  quiet  footsteps,  and  when  his  sabre 
moved  it  sounded  as  if  some  one  were  rattling  a  chain. 

He  soon  reached  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  after  ascending  a 
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winding  stair  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  blue  gallery.  H^re 
it  was  more  difficult  to  find  the  way,  for  there  was  no  light  what- 
ever burning,  and  the  night  was  so  dark  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  high  windows  from  the  wall.  This  was 
certainly  the  blue  gallery,  but  now  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the 
fourth  door.  He  could  see  nothing,  so  he  was  obliged  to  feel 
along  the  walL  '^  In  this  Egyptian  darkness,"  thought  the  count, 
"  a  sudden  remembrance  occurs  to  me.  I  now  perfectly  under- 
stand why  I  saw  the  duke  lately  purchase  a  little  dark  lantern. 
Such  a  thing  would  be  very  useful  to  me  at  this  moment.  That 
was  the  second  door ;  now  comes  the  third ;  but  stop !  probably 
to  have  the  fourth  opened  some  secret  sign  will  be  required,  which 
would  puzzle  me  not  a  little.  Perhaps  I  must  announce  my 
presence  by  a  louder  step.  I  think  no  one  lives  here,  so  I  may 
venture  to  make  myself  heard." 

This  he  did,  and  the  manoeuvre  was  attended  with  immediate 
success.  Close  to  him,  about  where  the  fourth  door  was  likely 
to  be,  a  small  bright  spot  of  light  was  visible,  as  if  some  one  was 
approaching  the  door  with  a  candle,  the  light  of  which  was  seen 
through  the  keyhole.  Two  more  steps  and  the  count  had  reach- 
ed the  door,  and,  to  his  great  satisfactioi^,  he  saw  it  slowly  opened. 
He  seized  the  handle,  pushed  the  door  open,  and  feund  himself  in 
a  small  room  opposite  a  young  girl,  who,  when  she  saw  him, 
started  so  violently  that  she  nearly  dropped  the  wax  candle  in 
her  hand.  The  count  prevented  the  shriek  which  would  inevit- 
ably have  followed  by  raising  his  hand  quickly  and  calling  out 
^^  Silence !"  He  then  closed  the  door  and  bolted  it,  letting  fall  a 
thick  curtain,  which  showed  him  why  no  trace  of  light  had  been 
perceptible. 

After  he  had  done  this  he  advanced  toward  the  girl,  who, 
with  a  face  of  terror,  had  drawn  back.  "  A  strange  adventure," 
thought  he ;  "  but  the  girl  does  not  look  as  if  it  were  a  ren- 
dezvous. I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  report  by  my  diplo- 
macy." 

llie  girl  had  placed  the  candle  on  the  table,  but  still  holding 
it,  her  hand  trembling  violently.  She  had  a  slender  figure,  a 
pale,  delicate  fisice,  and  fiur  hair,  which  was  wound  round  her 
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head  in  two  thick  plaits.  Her  simple  but  carefully-arranged 
dress  was  that  of  a  waiting-maid  id  a  lady  of  distinction.  She 
was  obviously  unable  to  utter  a  word,  and  fixed  her  large  blue 
eyes  on  the  intruder  in  evident  surprise  and  distress. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  count,  gently;  "I 
will  do  you  no  harm ;  upon  my  honor  I  will  not.  Leave  your 
candle  on  the  table,  and  sit  down  on  that  chair  in  the  far  cor- 
ner if  you  choose,  while  I  remain  here,  a  long  way  off.  Now 
pray  do  what  I  ask.  I  come  with  no  evil  intentions,  I  assure 
you." 

After  some  hesitation,  she  at  last  complied  with  his  wish,  and 
went  toward  the  chair  he  had  pointed  out,  but  remained  stand- 
ing, leaning  on  the  back  of  it. 

"You  did  not  expect  meV*  said  the  count,  after  looking  at  her 
for  a  moment. 

"  No,  no,  I  certainly  did  not,"  said  she,  in  a  frightened  tone. 

"  But  you  expected  some  one  else  t  Don't  shake  your  head. 
I  know  all.  You  expected  him  at  eleven  o'clock — ^it's  no  use 
denying  it.  You  had  something  to  communicate  to  him.  There ! 
you  look  down.  "Well,  I  come  in  his  place ;  tell  me  what  you 
have  to  say." 

The  jgirl  again  shook  her  head  distrustfully,  clasped  her  hands, 
and  pressed  them  to  her  eyes. 

"You  distrust  me,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "which  is  very 
natural.  You  expect  one  whom  you  have  known  a  long  time, 
and  suddenly  a  stranger  appears.  This,  of  course,  takes  you  by 
surprise.  When,  however,  I  tell  you,"  said  he,  in  a  slow  and 
impressive  manner,  "  that  his  Highness  Duke  Alfred  was  expect- 
ed here,  that  he  is  not  at  this  moment  in  the  palace,  and  that  I 
come  in  his  place,  you  will  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  fact  ?" 

The  girl  let  her  hands  sink  down,  and  looking  at  him  steadily, 
said,  "There  is  no  use  in  denying  it.  You  have  me  in  your 
power." 

"  In  my  power !"  said  he,  impatiently ;  "  don't  use  such  a  term. 
Grant  me  your  confidence  freely,  and  you  shall  find  I  am  not  un- 
grateful." 

An  expression  of  pain  crossed  her  face,  while  she  sighed  and 
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sidd,  in  a  low  voice,  <^  Nothing  is  so  rare  as  gratitude.  I  have 
only  too  well  proved  mine." 

"  So  you  expected  the  duke  ?" 

<<  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  after  a  pause,  in  a  resolute  tone. 

«  Very  well ;  now  I  am  here  in  his  place,  so  tell  me,  without 
reserve,  what  you  have  to  say." 

<^  It  is  not  my  duty  to  speak,"  said  she,  gently ;  <^  I  am  only 
required  to  answer  the  questi(»is  put  to  me.  So  ask  what  you 
choose." 

At  these  words  the  count  was  embarrassed,  and  thought :  '^  A 
fine  scrape  I  am  in!  What  on  earth  shall  I  ask?  But  I  must 
make  the  attempt."  Then  turning  to  her,  he  said,  ^'Is  your 
lady  at  home!" 

^^  My  young  lady  returned  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh,  my  young  lady !"  thought  he ;  "  that  is  something  gained." 

"  What  did  she  do  on  her  return?" 

"  She  went  to  bed." 

^'Probably,  for  it  is  late.  And  where  did  she  pass  the  even- 
ing?" 

"Do  you  ask  merely  about  the  evening,  or  the  whole  day?" 

"  The  evening  principally,"  said  the  count,  who  felt  that  his 
questions  must  soon  come  to  an  end ;  "  but  say  also  if  any  thing 
particular  occurred  during  the  day." 

"My  young  lady  was  at  dinner  from' six  to  half-past  seven, 

and  then  she  went  to  Major  von  S ^*s  to  Bpend  the  even- 

mg. 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  count,  starting  with  astonishment, 

and  approaching  the  girl — "to  Major  von  S ^*s?      Am  I 

dreaming  ?" 

"  I  am  telling  you  the  exact  truth,"  said  the  girl,  humbly. 

"  Then  your  young  lady  is  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  von 
S ?" 

"  Of  course ;  did  you  not  know  that?  Then  the  duke  did  not 
send  you?" 

"  No,  no,  he  never  sent  me,  but  I  thank  Providence  that  I  did 
come.  This  report,  then,  concerns  her — ^Eugenie !  Speak,  girl !" 
said  he,  sternly,  seizing  her  wrist     "Now  I  will  question  you 
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in  earnest,  and  I  insist  on  immediate  and  true  answers.  You 
expected  the  duke  here  f 

"  Yes ;  I  told  you  so  already." 

"And  you  have  often  met  him  here  before t" 

"  Sometimes  here,  sometimes  elsewhere,  according  to  his  direc- 
tions." 

"To  report  to  him  all  the  actions  of  your  mistress!  What 
frightful  treachery !  Do  you  not  feel  your  guilt  I  Does  not  the 
odious  occupation  of  a  spy  weigh  heavily  on  your  conscience  1 
Wretched  girl !" 

At  first  she  stared  at  the  young  man  in  amazement,  then  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands ;  but  when  he  reproached  her 
with  her  guilt  she  looked  up,  while  the  whole  expression  of  her 
face  brightened.  "  Then  you  are  Count  Fohrbach  T*  cried  she, 
eagerly. 

" I  am.     But  how  did  you  guess  my  name?' 

"  I  have  heard  it  often  from  my  young  lady.' 

At  any  pther  time  these  words  would  have  enchanted  the 
count,  but  at  the  moment  when  he  had  discovered  such  odious 
treachery  toward  the  beloved  of  his  heart,  he  scarcely  noticed 
them — ^her  words  and  actions  watched,  her  steps  surrounded  by 
snares  and  spies! 

The  girl  continued :  "  I  anxiously  prayed  that  the  hour  might 
come  when  I  should  be  able  to  fall  at  your  feet  and  to  implore 
your  protection."  With  these  words  the  girl  did  in  reality  sink 
at  his  feet  and  seize  his  cloak. 

"A  strange  comedy,"  said  he,  coldly.  "How  can  I  protect 
you  1  You  seem  to  have  much  higher  help.  I  beg  you  will  rise, 
unless,  indeed,  you  feel  that  you  deserve  that  humble  posture  for 
your  base  betrayal  of  your  good  and  gentle  mistress." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  good  and  gentle,"  said  the  girl,  with  tears. 
"  She  never  said  an  unkind  word  to  me ;  she  is  an  angel !" 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  count,  still  more  surprised,  it  is  thus  you 
reward  her  trust  and  confidence !" 

"I  could  not  help  myself,"  said  the  girl,  sobbing.  "I  was 
forced  to  it." 

"  Who  could  force  you  t" 
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"  One  to  if  hom  I  owe  implicit  obedience." 

"  One  who  forces  you  to  betray  your  mistress?" 

"Yes,  yes." 

"  And  to  report  her  actions  to  the  duke?" 

"  Yes,  to  the  duke,  or  to  whom  he  will." 

"  And  who  is  this  being  who  exercises  such  power  over  your 
free-will  t" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  she.  "  I  don't  even  know  his  name.  I 
only  remember  the  dreadful  place  in  which  I  first  saw  him,  from, 
which  he  rescued  me,  and  where  he  commanded  me  to  act  as  I 
have  done." 

"And  where  is  the  place?" 

The  girl  started,  hastily  rose,  and  listened,  raising  her  hand 
deprecatingly,  and  saying,  "  Hush !  I  hear  steps." 

The  count  turned  his  head,  and  could  also  hear  some  one  creep- 
ing gently  along  the  blue  gallery. 

"  The  duke  I"  whispered  the  girl,  in  a  tone  of  dismay. 

"  Yes ;  I  do  not  doubt  it  is  he,"  said  the  count,  composedly. 
"  Eemain  quite  still ;  put  the  light  on  the  window-sill,  the  cur- 
tain will  prevent  its  reflection  being  seen." 

The  steps  drew  nearer;  and  now  some  one  stopped,  coughed 
gently;  then  came  a  low, knock  at  the  door;  and  as  no  answer 
followed  all  these  signals,  a  hand  was  heard  trying  to  turn  the 
lock,  but  of  course  in  vain.  The  attempt  was  several  times  re- 
peated, but  with  the  same  result ;  on  which  some  muttered  words 
were  heard,  the  person  retreated,  and  his  steps  soon  died  away  in 
the  deep  silence  of  the  palace. 

The  count,  turning  to  the  girl,  said :  "  This  danger  is  over ;  the 
duke  won't  return  to-night ;  finish  your  history." 

She  now  related  her  adventures  in  detail  to  the  count,  describ- 
ing the  young  man  who  had  offered  her  the  situation  with  Euge- 
nie, giving  her  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  would  recommend 
her. 

"  And  who  was  this  friend  f  said  the  count. 

"  Baron  von  Brand,"  replied  she. 

"  Strange!"  said  the  other,  "for  I  remember,  now,  the  baron 
applied  to  me  to  assist  in  placing  you  in  the  palace.    I  do  beg  you 
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will  endeavor  to  recall  every  look  and  movement  of  this  stranger. 
Did  he  speak  in  a  low  and  affected  manner  1  All  this  is  of  im- 
portance." 

"  No !"  answered  she ;  "  on  the  contrary,  in  a  bold,  clear  voice, 
like  one  accustomed  to  command." 

"  And  you  can  tell  me  no  more  1" 

"  Nothing  worthy  of  attention." 

*'  Every  thing  is  of  importance  in  this  case." 

"  I  remember  that  when  I  recovered  from  my  swoon  I  was  sen- 
sible of  a  peculiar  fragrance,  as  if  from  freshly-plucked  roses." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  count,  starting  up.     "  Ah !  coeur  de  rose." 

"Believe  me,"  said  the  girl,  "  that  I  have  carefully  avoided  re- 
porting any  thing  of  my  young  lady  that  was  of  the  smallest  con- 
sequence.    Now  I  await  your  directions  what  course  to  pursue." 

^^  Continue  to  make  your  reports  as  before,  and  be  careful  not  to 
give  your  mistress's  enemies  power  over  her  actions  by  any  disclos- 
ures of  yours,  but  do  not  fisul  to  let  me  know  any  fresh  commands 
you  may  receive,  and  remain  faithfril  to  your  lady.  Accompany 
me  only  to  the  staircase,  and  then  I  can  find  my  way  alone." 

She  did  so,  and  after  traversing  endless  passages,  the  count  at 
last  found  himself  in  the  open  air. 

The  night  was  dark  and  cold,  so  he  drew  his  doak  closely  round 
him  when  he  crossed  the  Kastell-Platz.  There  were  two  ways 
by  which  he  could  reach  home— one  by  the  more  el^ant  part  of 
the  dty,  through  wide  streets  and  across  solid  bridges,  but  much 
longer  than  the  other,  which  went  through  the  old  town ;  but  the 
latter  had  the  disadvantage  of  narrow  streets  and  dark  passages, 
and  the  canal,  with  its  tottering,  decayed  foot  bridges,  but,  as  it 
was  freezing  hard,  the  streets  were  diy  and  dean,  so  the  count 
chose  to  go  through  the  old  town.  He  had  a  kind  of  wish  to  con- 
template that  gloomy  mass  of  buildings  the  Fuchsbau,  though  he 
had  so  frequently  seen  it.    He  therefore  loitered  slowly  toward  it 

There  was  no  creature  to  be  seen  or  heard.  The  sentries,  were 
in  their  boxes,  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of  a  watchman.  There 
was  no  moon  visible,  and  night  veiled  every  thing  in  darkness. 
As  he  went  along,  the  count  reflected  on  all  he  had  this  evening 
heard.     "  Is  it  possible,"  thought  he,  "  that  the  baron  is  really 
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concerned  in  this  plot,  and  that  his  affectation  and  silly  manner 
9re  only  a  mask  assumed  to  conceal  the  mysterious  reality? 
This  fragrance  of  roses  is,  however,  the  only  suspicion  against 
him ;  yet  there  are  many  who  think  there  is  something  strange 
about  this  baron.  Perhaps  he  is  in  the  duke's  confidence,  and 
unscrupulously  endeavoring  to  throw  Eugaiie  into  his  power.  I 
shall  watch  him  closely ;  but,  if  it  be  so,  it  will  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  convict  so  crafty  a  villain." 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind  he  had 
arrived  at  the  Fuchsbau,  the  windows  of  which  were  all  dark. 
The  only  light  near  proceeded  fix)m  the  gas-lamp  in  the  vaulted 
passage  with  the  iron  door.  At  this  moment  steps  were  heard, 
and  the  count  pressed  closer  to  the  wall.  A  person  came  out  of 
the  Fuchsbau,  and  appeared  to  have  no  idea  that  he  was  watched, 
for  he  went  on  his  way  with  firm  and  even  steps,  without  look- 
ing right  or  left,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  dark ;  but  when  he 
passed  the  gas-lamp  the  count  saw  that  he  had  high  black  riding 
boots  with  spurs ;  the  rest  of  his  figure  was  enveloped  in  a  cloak, 
bnt  he  seemed  tall  and  active. 

*^  I  have  no  right  to  intercept  him,"  thought  the  count,  "  but  I 
have  now  a  trace  which  will  one  day  lead  me  to  the  truth."  He 
left  the  Fuchsbau.  There  was  deep  silence  all  around,  but  in  a 
few  seconds  he  heard  distinctly  the  sounds  of  a  horse's  hoo&  trot- 
ting idong. 


CHAPTER  LHI. 

PBEPARATIONS  FOR  A  STKUGGLB. 


Among  the  many  houses  where  Baron  von  Brand  left  his  card 
on  New-year's  Day,  that  of  the  minister  of  police  was  one  where 
he  was  resolved  to  obtain  admittance.  When  the  servant,  there- 
fore, assured  him  the  family  were  not  at  home,  he  expressed  his 
regrets  in  so  loud  a  voice,  and  Idl  so  many  messages,  that  he  ac- 
complished his  purpose  by  Mademoiselle  Augusta  appearing,  whom 
the  baron  instantly  approached,  and  kissing  her  hand  tenderiy,  he 
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said,  "How  cruel  in  you,  mademoiselle,  to  exclude  so  devoted  a 
fiiend  on  New-year's  Day.  Is  there  no  hope  of  my  seeing  you 
agam  soon^" 

"  Mamma  is  out,  and  has  given  orders  to  admit  no  one ;  and, 
alas !  she  has  made  no  exceptions." 

"  WiU  your  father,  then,  receive  me  V 

**He  is  occupied  to-day  with  important  business,  and  only 
admits  officials.    They  are  at  this  moment  making  their  reports." 

"  Coeur  de  rose !"  said  the  baron,  "  then  I  am  just  in  time,  for 
you  may  remember  your  papa  gave  me  permission  to  be  present 
on  that  very  occasion.  I  will  at  all  events  make  the  attempt,  for 
then  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  being  allowed  to  visit  you  after- 
ward." 

"Yes,  do  so,"  said  she,  eagerly.  So  saying,  she  drew  back 
hastily  and  closed  the  door.  The  baron  assumed  an  air  of  im- 
portance, and  desired  the  servant  to  request  an  audience  for  him 
from  the  president,  on  business.  And  a  few  minutes  afterward 
be  was  introduced  into  the  minister's  private  room. 

The  preddent  looked  inquiringly  at  the  baron,  as  if  wishing  to 
know  why  he  intruded  on  his  time  at  such  a  moment.  But  the 
latter  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  discomfited,  so,  with  a  respect- 
fill  bow,  he  coolly  said,  "  As  your  excellency  kindly  permitted  me 
some  day  to  be  present  when  you  received  your  police  reports,  I 
present  myself  to-day,  that  I  may  also  express  to  you  my  heart- 
felt good  wishes  on  this  auspicious  ,occasi(»)."  He  then  seized 
the  president's  hand  so  cordially,  that  the  old  gentleman  forgot 
that  he  had  forced  himself  into  his  presence,  and  responded  in  a 
most  friendly  manner  to  his  felicitations. 

"You  come  rather  late,  however,"  said  he,  "for  the  police  re- 
ports ;  there  is  only  one  yet  remaining."  Hie  door  opened  and 
the  police-officer  appeared,  but  seemed  to  hesitate  in  making  his 
report,  first  looking  at  the  president  and  then  at  the  baron. 

"You  know  I  am  to  be  <me  of  your  excellency's  private  secre- 
taries," whispered  the  baron. 

"Speak  on,"  said  the  president;  "this  gentleman  is  in  my 
confidence.     I  have  no  secrets  from  him." 

The  r^Kirt  was  quite  uninteresting  to  the  minister,  but  not  so  to 
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Baron  von  Brand.  It  related  to  the  house  of  a  certain  lAaster 
Schwemmer,  which,  the  police-officer  said,  was  the  resort  of  many 
of  the  vagabonds  from  the  Fuchsbau.  ^^It  has  been  reported  to 
me,"  said  he,  ^^  that  a  riot  is  expected  to  break  out  there  in  a  day 
or  two,  so  I  think  it  right  to  watch  this  distant  and  dangerous 
place." 

The  pre^dent  approving,  and  having  no  observation  to  ofier, 
the  police-agent  retreated  to  the  door,  first  endeavoring  to  im- 
press on  his  memory  the  countenance  of  the  baron,  who,  how- 
ever, had  turned  away  his  head. 

The  president's  business  was  over  for  the  day,  and,  as  the 
baron  had  anticipated,  they  went  together  to  visit  the  ladies,  with 
whom  they  conversed  agreeably  for  more  than  an  hour.  But  aa 
nothing  occurred  affecting  our  story  during  this  visit,  we  leave 
the  baron  to  his  &te-— that  is,  to  the  sharp  tongue  of  the  pred- 
dent's  lady,  and  to  the  fire  of  the  dangerous  eyes  of  his  fair 
daughter. 

Some  days  lat^,  in  the  afternoon  of  a  clear,  bright  day  in  the 
same  month  of  January,  about  five  o'clock,  two  men  "^ere  walk- 
ing together  toward  the  suburbs,  where  the  r^ular  streets  ended, 
and  where  only  solitary  houses,  with  gardens,  were  to  be  seen. 
One  was  young  Bichard  Hammer,  the  theatre  carpenter ;  and  the 
other  Herr  Schellinger,  the  theatre  tailor.  They  exchanged  few 
words,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  city  wall,  close  to  Master  Schwem- 
mer's  charitable  institution  for  deserted  children,  which  we  have 
already  visited  with  our  gracious  reader. 

Hammer  and  Schellinger  crossed  the  little  garden  and  entered 
the  tumble-down  house,  which,  as  we  already  know,  was  the 
dwelling  of  the  tailor,  who  opened  the  door  of  his  miserable  room, 
with  scarcely  any  furniture,  and  no  trace  of  a  stove.  They  both 
seated  themselves  on  two  rickety  chairs,  and  Bichard  said : 

"  You  know  the  matter  in  hand.  We  wish,  if  possible,  to  re- 
store her  child  to  poor  Catherine,  and  you  say  it  is  in  Schwem- 
mer's  house." 

"  According  to  her  description,  I  should  certainly  say  I  saw  the    . 
child  in  the  momentary  glimpse  I  had  of  the  children  there,  and 
she  had  on  a  blue  woolen  frock,  as  Catherine  had  described  her." 
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**  You  know  exactly  what  you  are  to  dol" 

"Yes,  quite  well,"  said  ScheUinger.  "As  soon  as  it  is  a  little 
darker  I  will  go  to  Schwemmer's." 

"  Yes,  and  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  Have  you  got  your  pistol 
with  you  1" 

"  Here  it  is,*'  answered  the  tailor,  drawing  a  rusty  stage  blun- 
derbuss out  of  his  pocket.  "  The  inspector  has  lent  it  to  me,  and 
put  a  small  charge  into  it." 

"No  shot,  I  hope!" 

"  Heaven  forbid !  Only  a  little  gunpowder.  Moreover,  I  will 
fire  at  the  ceiling." 

"Quite  right!  and  call  loudly  for  help,  and  we  will  rush  to 
your  assistance  instantly ;  but  don't  forget  first  to  throw  open  the 
door  and  the  window." 

The  sun  had  gone  down  bright  and  red,  leaving  a  crimson  hue 
in  tTie  westerly  horizon  so  deep  and  glowing,  that  even  the  mist, 
which  quickly  envelc^ped  the  city,  was  tinged  with  red. 

The  carpenter  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  said,  "It  will  be 
a  cold  night.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  warmly  dressed,  for  we  may 
have  to  wait  a  good  while  outside." 

^*  Yes,  it  will  be  a  bitter  night/'  said  the  tailor.  "  See  how 
blood-red  the  mist  is.  If  we  believed  in  omens,  we  might  fear 
that  no  great  success  would  attend  our  enterprise." 

^^  ScheUinger/'  said  Richard,  "  don't  talk  in  that  &int-hearted 
manner ;  I  thought  you  had  more  pluck.     Are  you  afiraid!" 

"  Afraid !"  answered  the  tailor,  angrily ;  "  I  b^  you  will  re- 
member that  I  was  messenger  at  the  theatre  for  two  years." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  you  required  no  great  course  for  that  post^ 
I  think  1" 

"  Courage  and  resolution  too !  Go  to  a  prima  donna  when 
she  chances  to  be  in  a  bad  humor  and  chooses  to  fiuK^  herself 
hoarse  because  she  does  not  want  to  sing — go  to  her  then,  and 
announoe  some  particular  character  in  which  she  is  to  appear;  or 
convey  to  a  high  class  artist  the  command  of  the  director  to  play 
.  what  he  considers  a  subordinate  part,  or  tell  him  the  costume  he 
asked  for  is  refused ! — ^then  is  the  time  to  show  courage  and  stand 
fast.     To  quarrel  with  Schw^nmer  is  child's  play  in  comparison." 

O 
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'<  But  it  is  not  only  Schwemmer  bimsdf,  but  the  little  tavern 
in  the  court  behind,"  said  Bichard,  "is  the  resort  of  every  kind  of 
vagabond." 

"That  is  true  enough,"  answered  Schellinger,  thoughtfully, 
"but  I  know  them  all;  and  as  for  Schwemmer  himself,  he  can 
scarcely  slir  from  his  chair,  as  his  cough  pretty  nearly  chokes 
him.  Strauber  is  always  there,  a  precious  rogue,  and  full  of  airs, 
but  not  an  atom  of  courage." 

"  In  any  event,"  said  Bichard,  after  a  pause,  "  we  have  good 
Mends  to  support  us."  At  these  words  he  leaned  out  of  the 
window  and  looked  toward  the  town,  which  was  looming  daiMy 
in  the  distance,  and  where  already  some  lights  were  here  and 
there  to  be  seen.  "  Catherine  lately  went  to  a  doctor,  and  con- 
fided her  story  to  him.  He  is  a  good,  charitable  man,  and  he 
privately  warned  the  police-officer  of  this  district  to  place  some 
men  near  in  case  we  should  require  their  help." 

"  I  don't  like  the  police  meddling  with  the  matter,"  said  Schel- 
linger ;  "  they  pounce  upon  you  so  suddenly,  and  in  the  dark  they 
often  seize  the  wrong  man,  and  don't  let  him  go  in  a  huny. 
Where  is  Catherine  *?" 

"  Close  by,"  said  Bichard.  "  In  tiie  confusion,  when  we  rush 
in  to  help  you,  she  will  get  into  the  house  and  carry  off  her 
child." 

*.*V«py  good.  That  is  well  arranged.  Now  let  us  begin  to 
carry  out  our  plan." 

"  Is  it  not  too  early  yet  ?" 

"  No ;  if  we  wait  till  later  they  won*t  let  me  into  the  house." 

"  And  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  we  shall  have 
any  thing  to  do  ?" 

"  I  think  about  half  an  hour  or  three  quarters.  If  they  are 
not  in  a  particularly  good  humor,  that  will  be  sufficient  time  to 
get  up  a  row  with  them." 

"Hien  go  along,  Schellinger,"  said  the  carpenter;  "behave 
boldly,  and  mind  you  cry  out  loud  enough  for  help  when  the  time 


comes." 


The  tailor  nodded,  and  said,  "Never  you  fear."     He  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  Bichard,  and  th&a.  went  car^ully  down  the  de- 
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cayed  stairs.  Richard  heard  nothing  for  some  moments  but  the 
echo  of  his  friend's  footsteps,  and  the  creaking  pf  the  door  as  he 
left  the  house. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

AN  AFFKAY. 


Master  Schwemmer  was  seated  as  usual  near  the  stove,  hi& 
swollen  feet  in  list  shoes,  and  on  his  knees  his  everlasting  checked 
pocket-handkerchief.  Opposite  the  master  of  the  house  was 
Strauber,  astride  on  a  chair ;  his  hands  were  placed  on  the  back 
of  it,  on  which  he  was  rubbing  his  long,  sharp  chin  backward  and 
forward.  Madame  Schwemmer  was  in  a  comer  of  the  room  peel- 
ing potatoes,  but  was  constantly  going  to  the  kitchen,  for  the 
purpose,  as  she  said,  of  looking  if  the  children's  broth  was  ready, 
w7ch  ;aa  riimner/ng  on  the  stove,  but  in  realHy  to  swaUow  a 
drop  of  comfort. 

Herr  Strauber  had  evidently  been  relating  something  which 
startled  Schwemmer,  for  he  looked  terrified,  and  said,  "What! 
how !  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace  1^ 

"  No  trace,"  said  Strauber,  pulling  up  his  yellow  shirt-collar— 
"  no  trace,  so  far  as  a  living  man  is  concerned.  They  puUed  him 
out  of  the  canal  next  morning  dead  enough." 

"  Oh !  that  is  another  matter ;  we  know  what  has  become  of 
him,  at  all  events.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  search  out  the  cause  of 
such  an  event  *?" 

"  Hush !  my  good  friend ;  these  are  affairs  we  had  better  let 
alone.  I  believe  no  one  knows  exactly  who  acts  the  part  of  judge 
and  executioner;  but  I  know  it  has  happened  several  times." 

"  And  he  pronounces  sentence  of  death  himselft" 

*'  After  he  has  assembled  several  of  his  men,  and  he  finds  they 
are  of  his  opinion." 

"Well,  that  is  a  kind  of  jury,  and  not  so  unjust" 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Strauber ;  "  but  he  really  is  too  hard  on  us 
with  his  tyrannical  ways.     Can  one  of  us  do  as  he  chooses? 
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Ha5  one  of  us  a  will  of  his  own  1  No !  no !  I  tell  you  a  thou- 
sand times  no!  I  don't  suit  this  confederacy;  I  have  had  an 
education  and  a  certain  success  in  society.  Don't  you  think  we 
are  no  better  than  this  man's  slaves  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Schwemmer ;  "  you  of  the  Fuchsbau  are, 
but  I  am  left  here  in  peace." 

<<  Wait  a  little  till  he  catches  you  tripping !  I  hear  he  said 
lately  to  Matthias,  'What  do  you  know  about  Schwemmer's 
house  ?  I  have  heard  some  bad  stories.  Tell  him,  with  my 
compliments,  to  take  care  what  he  is  about'  " 

"  Did  he  really  say  that  ?"  replied  Schwemmer,  with  a  start, 
which  he  tried  to  hide  by  coughing.  The  woman  let  her  knife 
and  potato  drop  into  her  lap,  and  stared  at  Strauber  anxiously. 

"  Yes !  he  said  it,"  answered  Strauber,  apparently  quite  pleased 
with  the  effect  his  words  had  produced.  "And  he  spoke  of  me, 
too— and  not  in  a  very  flattering  manner — and  that  he  meant  to 
take  me  to  task  for  some  of  my  doings  in  a  way  I  would  not  like. 
Now,  is  not  that  slavery  1  Must  we  submit  to  so  hard  a  master 
as  that  ?" 

The  other  waved  his  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Hush!  hush!" 
and  then  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  "Who  tells  him  these  stories t" 

"  The  devil  alone  knows,"  said  Strauber ;  "  but  it's  not  easy  to 
hide  any  thing  from  him.  I  have  always  su^)ected  Matthias  of 
pla3ring  the  spy.'* 

"  No,  certainly  not !"  answered  Schwemmer,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
viction. "  Matthias  is  a  rough  fellow,  but  he'll  sell  no  one.  What 
a  strange,  mysterious  man  he  is." 

"Who!     Matthias?" 

"No,  no!     Him.     Have  you  seen  him  lately*?" 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  I  have  not.  I  only  heard  by  chance  that 
he  was  in  the  Fuchsbau  the  night  of  that  affair  with  the  lackey." 

"  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  him  ?" 

"  Only  once ;  and  I  must  confess  he  made  a  strong  impression 
on  me.  He  is  not  unusually  tall,  but  his  voice  vibrates  through 
you ;  and  when  he  walks  or  moves,  his  limbs  seem  to  be  made 
of  iron  or  steel." 

Yes,  yes,  it  is  so  ii^eed,"  answered  S<^wemmer,  resting  his 
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head  thoughtfully  on  his  hand.  "  But  do  you  think,"  continued 
he,  after  a  pause,  "  that  any  of  the  others  know  him  well  V 

Strauber  shook  his  head,  and  said,  ^'No  one  is  intimate  with 
him;  but  Matthias  is  best  acquainted  with  him,  and  Joseph, 
whom,  I  dare  say,  you  remember." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.     But  what  has  become  of  Joseph  1" 

The  other  coughed,  and  looked  up  in  a  hesitating  manner. 

"  You  need  not  fear  to  tell  me  any  thing,  for  he  and  I  have 
been  pretty  long  well  acquainted." 

"  True,"  said  Strauber ;  "  I  have  long  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about  him,  but — ^"  He  cast  a  glance  at  the  woman  in  the  cor- 
ner, which  the  master  of  the  house  seemed  quickly  to  understand, 
for  he  instantly  said,  in  his  hoarse  voice,  "  Go  and  look  after  the 
children.     I  hear  them  crying." 

She  rose  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  left  the  room. 

«WeU!" 

"Joseph  disappeared  entirely,  and  was  away  a  whole  year. 
One  evening  he  returned  to  the  Fuchsbau,  but  looking  miserable, 
and  his  clothes  shabby  and  torn ;  and  that  was  on  the  very  even- 
ing when  he  wa^  in  the  Fuchsbau.  He  must  have  spoken  to  Jo- 
seph, for,  at  a  sign  from  the  old  woman,  Matthias  took  him  out 
of  the  tavern,  and  neither  came  back." 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  other,  "he  has  gone  on  his  travels 
againr 

Strauber  leaned  forward,  and,  winking,  said  in  a  whisper: 
"  Between  ourselves,  Schwemmer,  he  remained  in  the  town.  I 
would  bet  a  hundred  gulden  to  a  sour  apple  that  I  saw  him  again 
lately." 

"Bagged?" 

"Oh  no!  on  the  contrary,  he  was  standing  behind  a  very 
handsome  carriage,  smartly  dressed  as  a  chasseur." 

"That's  all  very  well.  He  has  got  a  place  like  the  lackey 
of  blessed  memory." 

"No;  he,  poor  wretch,  always  contrived  to  come  to  see  us, 
and  to  nod  to  us  in  the  street ;  but  Joseph  is  become  proud  and 
grand— quite  another  man— and  turns  away  his  head  if  we  look 
at  him  rather  sharply." 
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"  Strange !"  said  Schwcmmer.  "  But  I  will  give  you  a  piece 
of  adrice,  my  good  Strauber:  if  this  is  the  case,  I  recomm^id, 
for  your  own  sake,  that  you  don't  stare  at  Joseph,  or  he  may  find 
a  curious  way  to  make  you  look  down/' 

^^  That  everlasting  he  /"  said  the  other ;  adding,  in  a  boasting 
tone,  "  I  suppose  I  may  look  at  any  one  I  choose  in  the  street 
without  asking  his  leave  ?     Oh,  I  am  not  so  afiraid  of  him !" 

"I  should  like,  however,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Schwemmer, 
"with  all  your  bombast,  to  see  how  you  would  look  if  he  was 
by  chance  to  be  watching  you  through  that  window  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

At  these  words  the  speaker,  to  plague  the  other,  looked  fixedly 
at  the  gloomy  panes;  on  which  Strauber  started,  and  tun^ 
round,  and  then,  as  the  other  burst  out  laughing,  said,  angrily, 
"Leave  off  such  bad  jokes — ^he  is  no  subject  for  jesting." 

"  Well,  sit  down  again  quietly,"  said  Schwemmer,  after  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing ;  "  there  is  no  chance  of  his  coming  here ;  he 
doesn't  trouble  his  head  about  us.  But  as  I  know  you  are  a 
pretty  sharp  fellow,  just  tell  me  who  you  conceive  him  to  be  1" 

"  I  never  heard  any  thing  of  him,  but  I  have  my  own  ideas  on 
the  point." 

"  Well,  speak  out." 

"  It  is  evident  he  is  not  one  of  our  class,  nor  is  the  appearance 
he  assumes,  when  with  us,  his  own.  I  conceive  him  to  be  a 
whimsical  and  rich  nobleman,  who  amuses  himself  by  pla3ring 
this  part" 

"  So  I  think  also." 

"  One  who  likes  to  stretch  out  a  strong  lind  invisible  hand  over 
men,  and  here  and  there  to  shake  and  to  terrify ;  whose  whim  it 
is  often  suddenly  to  seize  some  one  who  thought  he  had  escaped 
his  clutches — ^for  it  is  evident  he  has  not  joined  us  either  for  self- 
ish purposes  or  for  profit." 

"  Certainly  not ;  for  I  don't  remember  that  he  ever,  out  of  the 
plunder,  kept  the  value  of  a  pin  for  himsel£" 

"  But  he  has  sometimes  made  us  take  away  papers ;  and  Mat- 
thias once  was  desired  by  him  to  get  into  a  house — ^which  he  did 
at  great  risk — ^not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  any  thing,  but 
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to  place  a  packet  of  letters  in  a  particular  drawer  of  a  writing- 
table." 

"Now  who  can  understand  that?" 

At  this  moment  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the  house  door. 
<'Who  can  that  bel"  asked  Schwenmier. 

"Perhaps  Matthias." 

^'No,  he  does  not  knock  so  timidly.  Go  to  the  door,"  said 
Schwemmer  to  his  wife,  who  came  in,  "and  see  who  it  is.  We 
want  no  visitors." 

"I  think,  from  the  knock,"  said  she,  "it  is  our  neighbor  the 
tailor." 

"Ah,  my  friend  Schellinger  1"  cried  Strauber,  jojrftdly;  "you 
must  let  him  in  immediately;  he  is  a  most  amusing  fellow." 

"  If  3rou  like,"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  "  I  don't  object. 
He  may  sit  for  half  an  hour ;  but  Matthias  is  coming,  and  you 
know  he  can't  endure  these  long  stories." 

The  woman  opened  the  door,  and  Herr  Schellinger  entered. 
He  rubbed  his  hands,  shivering,  and  said,  "  Good  evening  to  you 
all.  This  is  a  bitter  cold  night,  so  I  thought  I  would  come  and 
warm  myself  for  a  bit  by  your  stove  before  going  to  bed." 

"  Indeed  you  bring  a  good  deal  of  frosty  air  in  with  you,"  said 
Schwemmer,  coughing  violently;  "sit  down  on  that  bench,  and 
thaw  yourself." 

The  tailor  did  as  he  was  told,  and  sat  down  on  a  stool  beside 
the  stove,  dose  to  the  door  of  the  room. 

"  A  long  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Herr 
Schellinger,"  said  Strauber ;  "  you  seldom  visit  your  friends." 

"A  man  who  comes  too  often  is  a  bore,"  said  Schellinger, 
smiling.  He  then  turned  to  the  master  of  the  house,  and  said, 
"  How  pleasant  such  a  stove  is !  Tou  really  must  have  one  put 
up  in  my  room."     - 

"  The  floor  won't  bear  it,"  said  Strauber,  laughing.  "  I  always 
expect  to  hear  that  you  have  come  cra^  through  it,  and  have 
been  found  hanging  in  the  under  story  from  the  ceiling." 

The  tailor  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  looked  sideways  at 
Strauber  with  a  peculiar  expression,  saying, "  Very  possibly  I  may 
hang  myself  on  purpose  some  day,  but  I  am  waiting  for  one  thing." 
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<^  And  pray  what  may  that  be?"  said  Strauber,  laughing. 

"  Till  some  one  else  first  hangs  you,"  said  the  tailor,  coolly. 
<<  I  should  like  to  see  how  a  man  of  good  education  and  genteel 
manners  like  you  would  behave  on  such  an  occasion." 

^^For  shame!  Schellinger,"  said  their  landlord;  ^^ don't  speak 
of  such  things."     And  he  offered  him  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

" Thank  you,"  said  the  tailor.     "  How  is  your  health  lately!" 

"I  can't  say  much  for  myself^"  answered  Schwemmer;  "the 
winter  is  very  severe  on  me." 

"  We  ought  always  to  think  of  our  end,"  said  the  tailor^  "  You 
are  not  afraid  of  death,  are  yout  He  is  a  guest  who  comes 
often  enough  into  this  house,  I  should  think." 

Schwemmer  began  to  shiver  at  these  words,  and  stared  at  the 
tailor  with  wide-open  eyes  and  mouth,  while  his  thin  cheeks  sank 
in.  But  he  tried  to  smile,  and  after  coughing,  said :  "  That  old 
buffoon,  Schellinger,  he  must  have  his  joke." 

The  tailor  appeared  not  to  observe  the  irritation  of  the  other, 
and  turning  to  Strauber,  said,  in  a  provoking  tone,  '^  You  will  die 
a  lofty  death,  suitable  to  your  dignity,  high  up,  and  looking  down 
on  your  more  humble  fellow-creatures." 

We  must  confess  that  at  these  words  Strauber,  with  all  his 
vaunted  courage,  turned  pale,  and  said,  "  Do  not  say  such  horri* 
ble  things ;  you  make  me  quite  nervous,  I  declare." 

The  tailor,  charmed  to  see  them  getting  into  a  rage,  said  to 
Schwemmer,  "Do  you  know  what  people  say?  though,  to  be 
sure,  it  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  Well,  what  do  they  say  ?" 

"  What  should  they  say  ?  That  you  have  a  stable  behind  your 
house  where  poor  little  children,  forsaken  by  all,  and  therefore 
Mien  into  your  hands,  are  starved  to  death." 

"Ah!" 

"  Yes,  they  say  that ;  and,  moreover,  that  human  souls  are  sold 
here,  and  therefore  I  am  come  to-night  to  give  you  notice  that  I 
mean  to  give  up  my  lodging,  for  if  I  stay  longer  I  fear  my  good 
name  will  be  lost." 

On  hearing  these  strange  words,  Strauber  had  risen  ftx)m  his 
chair,  and  looked  at  the  tailor  with  eyes  that  glittered  like  glass* 
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Hid  right  hand  groped  on  the  chair  as  if  searching  for  some  in- 
strument to  knock  him  down.  Then  he  looked  at  the  door,  as  if 
in  douht  whether  it  would  not  he  better  at  once  to  leave  a  house 
of  which  such  dreadful  things  were  said. 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  Schellinger,  quite  coolly,  "  I  don't 
at  all  understand  why  you  both  stare  at  me  with  such  astonish- 
ment.   Did  you  not  know  before  how  people  talked  of  this  house  1" 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  with  difficulty ;  "  no 
one  says  such  a  thing  but  you." 

"  I !  What  is  it  to  me  ?  Do  you  think  that  any  one  taking  a 
quiet  evening's  walk  on  the  ramparts  can't  hear  the  laughing  and 
singing  of  your  nurslings — ^laughing  and  singing  "which  would 
make  any  honest  man's  hair  stand  on  end  !" 

"  No,  no  I  I  tell  you  they  can't  hear  it,"  cried  Schwemmer,  fu- 
riously. But  as  the  exertion  made  him  quite  hoarse,  he  contin- 
ued, in  a  whisper  which  was  scarcely  audible,  "  No  one  but  a  spy 
could  hear  them,  and  that's  what  you  are — ^yoti !  you !"  He  cast 
himself  forward  so  violently  in  saying  these  words,  that  his  sharp 
nose  was  only  a  few  inches  from  the  tailor's  £Eice ;  and  at  each 
repetition  of  the  word  "you!"  which  he  gasped  forth  with  diffi- 
culty, he  shoved  his  head  forward,  as  if  he  wished  each  time  to 
stab  his  adversary. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wonlan  had  returned  to  the  room,  and 
came  forward  with  tottering,  uncertain  steps.  Her  nose  was  deep 
red,  and  drunkenness  shone  in  her  eyes.  She  had  thrown  away 
the  potatoes,  but  still  held  the  kitchen  knife  in  her  hand. 

Schellinger  really  showed  courage,  for  in  the  face  of  all  these 
threatening  gestures  he  said,  with  wonderful  composure,  rising 
from  his  stool,  "  I  was  sure  of  it ;  whoever  tells  you  the  truth  is 
no  longer  welcome,  so  I  think  I  had  best  go  home." 

Sa3dng  this,  he  stood  up,  but  seized  the  stool  on  which  he  had 
been  sitting,  and  used  it  as  a  kind  of  shield,  holding  it  before  him, 
and  leaning  with  his  back  against  the  wall.  These  precautions 
were  necessary,  on  account  of  the  infuriated  and  intoxicated  wo- 
man, whose  wild  passions  he  knew  well ;  and  he  wisely  thought, 
"  If  I  call  out  for  help,  she  can  thrust  her  knife  a  couple  of  inches 
into  me  b^ore  any  soul  can  come." 

02 
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it  No— no— he  is  not — to  go,"  cried  Schwemmer,  trying  to  rise ; 
but  his  feeble  limbs  reused  to  do  him  this  service,  ancl  he  sank 
back  in  his  diair.  "He  shall — stay — ^till  Matthias— comes. 
Strauber — go— to  the  door — and— don't — ^let — ^him  go." 

This  command  the  latter  obeyed  with  some  hesitation.  He 
was  as  pale  as  death ;  and  though  in  reality  a  head  taller  than 
Schellinger,  he  looked  as  if  he  would  far  rather  open  the  door  for 
him,  and  let  him  go,  than  detain  him. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Strauber  placed  his  back  against  the 
door  than  he  sprang  away  from  it  with  a  cry  of  terror,  for  it  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  expe<^;ed  Matthias  came  in. 

"  There— he  is,"  cried  Schwemmer.  "  Have  you — ^shut — the 
door — ^Matthias  1"  He  would,  probably,  have  said  much  more, 
but  such  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  seized  him,  that  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  articulate. 

When  Herr  Strauber  saw  that  the  person  who  had  so  alarmed 
him  was  a  new  and  powerful  assistant,  he  drew  down  his  black 
coat,  put  on  his  hat,  and  placed  himself  again  at  the  door,  as  if 
all  ready  for  battle. 

Matthias  had  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  looked 
at  each  person  in  turn  very  composedly.  "  What's  going  on  here  t" 
asked  he,  after  a  pause.  "  One  would  think  the  devil'  himself  was 
let  loose!" 

The  master  of  the  house,  who  could  not  yet  utter  a  word,  point- 
ed repeatedly  to  the  tailor. 

"What  has  he  done?"  asked  Matthias.  And  as  Schwemmer 
did  not  answer,  he  turned  to  Strauber,  and  said :  "  You  can  tell 
me ;  you  never  find  it  difficult  to  use  your  tongue." 

"  The  tailor  said  all  sorts  of  strange  things,"  answered  Strauber, 
sulkily,  from  the  door.    "  He  has  become  a  dangerous  fellow." 

"A  spy!"  called  out  Schwemmer,  by  a  violent  effijrt.  "You 
must  lay  hold  of  him,  Matthias." 

"  What !  The  deuce !"  answered  he,  gravely.  "  I  don't  often 
mind  your  stupid  talk,  but  this  time  you  may  for  once  be  right. 
There's  something  wrong  outside." 

"  Wh^ret"  asked  Strauber,  in  an  alarmed  tone. 

"  When  I  was  entering  the  garden,"  said  Matthias,  "  I  looked. 
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as  I  usually  do,  carefblly  on  all  sides,  and  I  saw  several  men 
standing  to  the  left  of  the  hedge.  Of  course  I  did  not  act  as  if  I 
thought  their  presence  concerned  me,  but  only  glanced  carelessly 
at  them  in  passing ;  but  I  can  tell  you  the  matter  is  very  suspi- 
cious, for  I  am  certain  I  saw  the  glitter  of  uniform  buttons,  and  I 
heard  the  clatter  of  a  sword." 

"  Of  a  sword  I"  said  Strauber,  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

"  Ask  him,"  said  Schwemmer ;  "  he  knows  all  about  it." 

^'  I  know  nothing,"  said  Schellinger,  thrusting  his  right  hand 
into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  where  he  had  hid  the  stage-pistol. 
**  Let  me  go  home  quietly.  I  don't  want  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  you." 

^^  But  we  intend  to  have  something  to  do  with  you,"  said  Mat- 
thias, sternly,  approaching  him.  ^^  Schellinger,  don't  enrage  me. 
You  know  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  the  tidlor,  "  or  I  will  call  for  help." 

"Ah!"  cried  Matthias,  stepping  back,  "he  will  call  for  help; 
'so  he  knows  it  is  close  at  hand.  Til  stop  that  joke."  So  saying, 
he  seized  a  heavy  chair  and  hurled  it  violently  at  Schellinger's 
head. 

The  latter,  at  the  same  moment,  pulled  out  his  pistol,  and  uU 
tered  a  loud  cry.  The  shot  went  off,  and  Strauber,  who  thought 
it  must  have  hit  him,  threw  open  the  door  and  rushed  into  the 
passage.  Schellinger  followed  as  quickly,  for  he  had  avoided 
Matthias's  blow,  and  the  chair  sent  with  such  deadly  force  against 
him,  had  luckily  hit  the  stove  instead,  and  so  shattered  the  old 
iron  that  all  its  joints  were  splintered,  and  the  burning,  charred 
wood  was  scattered  over  the  room,  and  caused  a  smoke  which 
nearly  choked  Master  Schwemmer. 

It  was  a  scene  of  frightful  confusion.  The  lamp  fell  from  the 
table,  and  Matthias,  who  r^retted  his  rash  action,  stood  listening 
amidst  the  darkness  and  the  smoke,  and  heard  voices  calling  out, 
"  We  are  coming  1  Schellinger,  we  are  coming !"  He  hurried  to 
the  window,  looked  out  into  the  court,  and  sprang  back,  calling 
to  Schwemmer,  "I  can  not  help  you,  and  may  bring  you  into 
trouble,  so  I  will  get  away  as  fiist  as  possible."  On  which  he 
hurried  through  the  kitchen,  and  disappeared  behind  the  house. 
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ScheUinger)  who  had  hitherto  been  standing  in  the  passage,  on 
hearing  his  friends'  voices  shoved  back  the  bolt  of  the  house-door. 

It  was  Bichard  who  entered,  with  a  heavy  ax  in  his  hand,  fol- 
lowed by  some  carpenters,  one  of  whom  carried  a  dark  lantern. 
A  female  figure  glided  at  the  same  instant  into  the  house ;  but  as 
she  was  hastily  rushing  on,  Bichard  laid  hold  of  her  arm  to  ke^ 
her  back,  saying,  "  Quietly,  Catherine — gently — gently.  Let  us 
go  first.     Schellinger  knows  the  way." 

The  latter  topk  the  lantern  from  one  of  his  companions,  and 
hurried  to  the  end  of  the  passage.  "  The  door  is  open,"  cried  he. 
^^  Some  one  must  have  gone  in  before  us  I  Now,  my  men,  pass  io, 
but  quietly." 

^^  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  house!"  asked  Bichard,  res- 
olutely. 

"Only  one,"  answered  the  tailor.  "At  least,  the  two  others 
who  are  there  are  not  worth  mentioning ;  and  the  one  I  named 
first,  who,  by-the-by,  did  his  best  to  murder  me,  has  probably  his 
own  reasons  for  leaving  the  house,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
let  us  get  in  so  easily." 

"There  is  my  child  1"  cried  Catherine,  in  a  loud  voice.  In 
spite  of  Schellinger's  warning  she  had  fiown  past  the  men  into 
the  room.  "She  lives  I  she  lives!  God  be  praised,  she  hvesl" 
So  saying,  she  sank  down  on  the  fioor  beside  the  little  girl,  pressed 
her  in  her  arms,  laughing  and  sobbing  by  turns,  while  she  kissed 
her  incessantly,  tears  flowing  over  her  cheeks. 

All  this  excitement  and  agitation,  and  then  the  sudden  joy, 
was  too  much  for  her  weak  frame ;  thus  on  her  knees,  and  speak- 
ing,, she  suddenly  sank  back,  and  would  have  fidlen  on  the  fioor 
if  one  of  the  men  had  not  supported  her. 

Bichard  looked  at  her  compassionately,  and  said :  "  Poor  creat- 
ure !     What  shall  we  do  ?     If  we  had  only  a  little  water." 

"  Here  is  some,"  said  a  dear  young  voice  behind  Bichard. 

And  as  he  turned  he  saw  a  little  boy,  who  had  at  first  crawled 
under  the  bed,  but  who  now  stood  there  without  any  signs  of 
fear.  His  dress  was  torn  and  shabby,  and  a  bloody  handkerchief 
was  tied  round  his  head ;  but  his  features  looked  bold  and  even 
cheerful,  and  his  dark  eyes  shone  with  evident  pleasure* 
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"  Here  is  water,'*  repeated  he,  showing  a  large  pitcher  which 
was  standing  in  one  comer. 

The  tailor  dipped  a  handkerchief  in  it,  and  bathed  the  forehead 
and  cheeks  of  the  fainting  girl. 

"And  who  are  you,  prayt"  said  Eichard  to  the  boy,  who,  in- 
stead of  answering,  laughed  and  pointed  under  the  bed. 

"What  is  itt  What  is  there  1"  asked  the  carpenter  in  a  low 
Toice,  and  raising  his  ax. 

"  One  of  them,"  said  the  child. 

Richard  quickly  stooped  down  and  looked  under  the  bed,  and 
there  he  discovered  a  man,  who  had  evidently  cr^t  there  to  hide 
himself. 

"  Halloa !  my  good  friend !"  cried  he,  "  come  forth  I  No  harm 
shall  happen  to  you.     If  you  don't  come  I  will  help  you." 

The  man  under  the  bed  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  at  last  he 
fflghed  deeply,  and  emerged  backward  from  under  his  hiding-place. 
First  a  pair  of  long  1^  came  to  light,  then  a  black  coat,  all 
crumpled  up ;  then  the  figure  raised  itself,  and  Herr  Strauber, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his  &ce  distorted,  and  as  pale  as  ashes, 
presented  himself  to  the  assembled  group. 

"  I  don't  think  this  fellow  seems  to  have  a  very  good  con- 
science," said  Bachard  to  the  others.  "Who  is  it,  Schellinger? 
You  know  all  these  people  pretty  well." 

The  tailor,  who  had  succeeded  in  restoring  Catherine,  looked 
up  and  answered,  "  That  is  Herr  Strauber,  whose  name  you  have 
heard  me  mention." 

"  Yes !  it  is  that  unfortunate  person,"  smd  the  viUidn,  with  a 
humble  bow.  "  I  trust  the  gentlemen  will  permit  me  to  retire!" 
added  he,  after  a  pause,  looking  round  pitifully. 

"No!  no!"  said  Schellinger,  eagerly.  "Make  him  stay  till 
we  are  gone.  He  would  do  us  all  the  mischief  he  could.  Hold 
him  &st  till  we  are  fairly  off." 

Herr  Strauber  thought  of  the  vicinity  of  the  police,  and  hoped 
to  slip  away  unperceived  in  the  company  of  Bichard  and  the 
tfdlor ;  so  Be  answered  readily,  "  Gentlemen,  your  proposal  is 
extremely  agreeable,  and  I  shfdl  feel  highly  honoured  in  accom- 
panying you."    He  then  crossed  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
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hung  his  head  affectedly  to  one  side,  as  if  sympathizing  with  the 
mother  of  the  poor  child,  who  now  rose  with  Richard's  asdst- 
ance,  still  holding  the  little  ^1  closely  in  her  arms. 

Master  Schwemmer  had  with  difficulty  recovered  the  choking 
fit  brought  on  by  the  burning  wood.  He  had  at  last  slowly  risen, 
and  draped  himself  into  the  kitchen,  wyie  his  wife  poured  cold 
water  on  the  smoking  fragments.  After  the  fire  was  extinguish- 
ed, she  threw  open  the  window  to  let  in  fresh  air ;  then  «he  re- 
turned to  her  husband,  shaking  from  anger  and  fear,  and  found 
him  standing  listening  at  the  door  which  led  to  the  place  where 
the  children  were.  He  made  a  sign  to  his  wife  to  come  close  to 
him,  and  whispered,  ^^That  was  an  affisdr  all  arranged ;  but  they 
don't  want  us,  only  the  children." 

^' Which  of  themt"  asked  the  woman,  who  had  now  become 
quite  sober. 

^'Perhaps  the  boy.  I  always  said  he  would  get  us  into 
trouble." 

"  Listen !"  cried  she ;  "  that  is  no  man's  voice.  Besides,  I  saw 
a  woman  come  with  them.  Mind  what  you  are  about.  No 
one  wants  the  boy.  It  must  be  the  crazy,  consumptive  seam- 
stress, whose  child  Bilz  brought  here." 

"And  to  whom  we  gave  the  other  child's  burial  certificate," 
said  Schwemmer,  looking  very  uneasy. 

The  woman  nodded.  "Do  your  hear!"  said  she,  after  a 
pause ;  "  that  is  Strauber  speaking." 

"  The  cowardly  villain !" 

**  WeU,"  said  she,  spitefully,  "  I  expected  no  good  from  him ; 
but  Matthias!  I  never  thought  that  he  would  take  fi<]ght  and 
desert  his  friends." 

"He  is  not  afraid.  Rely  on  it,  he  has  his  own  reasons. 
Didn't  he  say  the  house  was  surrounded  by  police?  But  come 
into  the  next  room,  and,  as  it  is  dark  there,  we  can  look  out  of 
the  window  without  being  seen  ourselves.  Observe  the  faces 
well ;  it  may  be  of  use  afterward.     Oh !  that  dreadful  cough !" 

They  then  went  through  the  kitchen  into  the 'next  room, 
Schwemmer  making  a  sign  to  his  wife  to  draw  down  the  window, 
as  the  cold  night  air  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  breathe. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  others  had  left  the  rocnn  where  the  chil- 
dren were  kept,  Catherine  clasping  her  child  to  her  heart,  the 
boy  following  the  carpenters  without  being  perceived  by  them, 
and  the  two  remaining  children  on  the  trestles  crying  piteously 
at  haying  been  woke  from  their  sleep. 

Bichard  went  first,  and  had  nearly  rea<^hed  the  door  of  the 
house,  when  he  stopped  short,  as  he  saw  that  it  was  wide  open, 
and  several  men  standing  close  to  it. 

One  of  these  advanced  from  among  the  number,  went  into  the 
passage,  and  called  <^Halt!"  to  the  rest.  This  voice  did  not 
sound  very  loud,  but  its  vibrating  tone  made  a  peculiar  impres- 
sion on  Richard.  He  felt  as  if  a  superior  officer  had  given  him 
the  word  of  command. 

"Close  the  door!"  continued  the  voice.  "I  should  think 
enough  of  the  confounded  noise  has  been  heard  out  of  doors 
ah*eady." 

ScheUin^r,  who  can^e  last,  carrying  the  lantern,  now  held  it 
up  to  examine  the  man  who  spoke  in  so  imperious  a  tone. 

He  was  tall,  and  wrapped  in  a  lai^e  cloak,  of  which  one 
end  was  drawn  so  high  over  his  shoulders  that  little  could  be 
seen  of  his  swarthy  face,  except  a  black  beard  and  two  shining 
eyes. 

'^  Precious  work  you  make  here,'*  said  the  unknown,  in  a  dear 
voice ;  "  breaking  into  other  people's  houses  and  stealing  the  chil- 
dren." 

Kichard,  who  was  never  wanting  in  courage,  often  declared 
afterward  that  at  this  moment  he  could  not  repress  a  mysterious 
feeling  of  awe.  The  composure  and  coolness  with  which  this  one 
solitary  man — ^for  he  had  closed  the  door  against  his  companions 
— stood  in  the  narrow  passage  &cing  him,  was  so  imposing  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  carpenter  retreated  step  by  step  as 
the  other  advanced. 

He  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  room,  opened  it,  and  said,  "One 
of  you  go  in  there,  and  also  the  woman  with  the  child ;  the  rest 
are  to  stay  in  the  passage." 

Which  command  Bichard  obeyed,  by  drawing  Catherine  into 
the  room  with  him. 
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Schwemmer  retreated,  when  he  heard  the  door  open,  to  the 
kitchen,  to  wait  there  the  result  of  this  new  event. 

"  Light,  there !"  said  the  same  imperious  voice. 

"Shall  I  take  onef  whispered  the  woman  to  her  husband. 
And  as  he  answered,  "We  can't  resist  force,"  she  went  to  the 
stove,  lighted  a  lamp,  and  took  it  with  tottering  steps  into  the 
next  room. 

There  stood  the  man  in  the  doak,  who  turned  his  head  slowly 
round,  so  that  the  full  light  fell  on  his  face. 

If  the  whole  police  and  all  the  judges,  nay,  the  very  execu- 
tioner himself,  had  at  that  moment  appeared,  the  effect  on  Herr 
Schwemmei;  could  not  have  been  more  appalling  than  the  sight 
of  the  stranger  who  was  standing  with  so  much  composure  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  He  felt  that  his  knees  gave  way,  and  there- 
fore he  clung  to  the  door-post.  "  Forgive  me,"  said  he,  drawing 
a  deep  breath,  "for  not  coming  forward  to  welcome  you,  but  I 
am  a  poor,  sick  man,  whose  limbs  can  no  longer  support  him." 

"Who,  however,  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  constantly  lends  his 
assistance  to  transactions  which  must  at  last  excite  attention,  and 
bring  down  punishment.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"  How  so,  gracious  sirf  asked  the  other,  in  terror,  looking  up 
timidly  at  the  stranger,  but  casting  down  his  eyes  on  seeing  his 
indignant  look. 

"  Who  gave  this  child  into  your  care  V*  said  the  latter,  after  a 
pause,  pointing  to  the  little  girL 

"  The  mother  gave  it  to  me." 

"  Beware  I  I  will  have  the  truth,  which  /  know  already,  but 
I  choose  to  hear  it  from  you.     Who  brought  this  child  to  youl" 

"  Well,  then— Frau  Bilz." 

The  man  in  the  cloak  nodded,  and  looked  at  Catherine,  who 
said  joyfuUy,  "Yes,  yes,  Frau  Bilz,  that  was  the  name  of  the 
woman  to  whom  I  intrusted  my  child,  and  who  told  me,  in  pres- 
ence of  Madame  Becker,  that  she  was  dead,  and  gave  me  the  cer- 
tificate of  her  burial." 

The  stranger  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously,  and  cast 
a  glance  at  the  master  of  the  house  which  made  him  quail,  and 
said,  "  One  more  occurrence  of  that  kind,  Master  Schwemmer, 
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and  all  forbearance  is  at  an  end.  As  for  you,"  continued  he, 
turning  to  Kichard,  <<  go  home  quietly,  and  take  the  girl  and  her 
child  with  you." 

"  Thank  him,  Catherine,"  whispered  Bachard. 

But  the  unknown  waved  his  hand  when  she  tried  to  stammer 
out  some  words. 

They  then  left  the  room  and  the  house,  followed  by  Bichard's 
comrades  and  Schellinger,  who  was  still  holding  the  lantern. 

The  stranger  in  Schwemmer's  room  had  waited  quietly  till  they 
had  all  left  the  house ;  he  then  dropped  the  end  of  his  doak,  which 
displayed  his  head  and  his  arms,  one  of  which  he  placed  on  his 
side,  and  leaned  the  other  hand  on  the  table. 

"  I  will  leave  you  a  good  piece  of  advice  as  a  ferewell,"  said 
he,  in  an  impressive,  distinct  tone :  ^'  for  your  own  sake,  I  recom- 
mend your  avmding  such  affairs  as  the  one  we  have  just  discussed. 
What  your  reputation  is  in  the  town  and  with  the  police  you 
know  best,  but  I  can  tell  you  the  latter  have  been  told  of  your 
iniquities,  and  would  have  paid  you  a  very  unpleasant  visit  this 
evening  if  I  had  not  prevented  them ;  so  take  warning  for  the  fu- 
ture.    The  next  time  I  come  it  shall  not  be  merely  to  warn." 

He  turned  toward  the  door,  intending  to  leave  the  room,  but 
he  suddenly  stopped,  and  asked,  ^^  Who  is  thatt" 

Schwemmer,  who  had  listened  to  the  stranger's  words  with  a 
subdued,  penitent  air,  looked  up,  and  saw  the  boy,  who  had  slipped 
in  behind  Bidiard  unperceived,  and  had  remained  standing  quietly 
at  the  door.  He  held  his  little  body  straight  and  upright,  and 
looked  without  fear  and  with  bright  eyes  at  the  stranger. 

^' A  striking  countenance,"  said  the  latter,  covering  his  eyes  for 
a  moment  with  his  hand.  ^^This  look,  and  the  shape  of  the  head! 
Singular,  indeed."  He  tiuned  to  Schwemmer  qui(^y,  and  asked, 
"  To  whom  does  this  child  belong  t" 

"  I  don't  know  at  all,  sir." 

"  No  lies !  Master  Schwemmer." 

"  On.  my  soul  I  don't  know.  May  I  die  this  moment  if  I  am 
not  telling  you  the  truth !  The  boy  was  brought  to  me  lately  by 
a  woman  whom  I  can  name,  but  she  got  him  &om  a  second  person, 
through  whose  hands  the  boy  had  passed." 
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<<  It  is  just  possible  tliat  jovt  are  not  lying  this  time,''  answered 
the  other,  with  a  strange  smile ;  ^'  but  1*11  tell  you  what,  my  good 
Master  Schwemmer,  I  choose  to  know  to-morrow  evening  by  ox 
o'clock  the  name  of  the  original  person  to  whom  tMs  boy  was  in- 
trusted.   Do  you  understand  f 

"  Yes,  sir.     I  suspect — ^" 

<^I  don't  choose  to  listen  to  your  suspicions.  Not  another 
word.  Eemember,  to-morrow,  at  six.  Who  are  you  t"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  child. 

"  I  can't  tell,"  answered  the  boy,  in  a  fresh,  dear  voice,  "  but 
I  know  my  name  is  Karl,  that  I  live  with  Frau  Fischer,  and 
want  to  get  away  from  this." 

"  So  you  want  to  get  away  ?    You  don't  like  beiog  hcrel" 

The  child  looked  round  cautiously,  and  when  he  saw  that  Ma- 
dame Schwemmer  was  not  in  the  room,  he  said,  ^'  I  want  to  go, 
they  are  so  cruel — ^I  mean  the  woman  with  the  red  nose.  We 
get  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat,  they  l)eat  us  constantly,  and  it  is 
always  bitterly  cold  where  we  are." 

^^  A  good  account  the  boy  gives  of  your  treatm^it,"  said  the 
stranger,  angrily;  ^'  but,"  continued  he,  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  think- 
ing aloud,  '^  the  likeness  is  quite  astonishing,  particularly  in  the 
eyes,  and  when  he  speaks  the  very  same  movement  of  the  head. 
But  is  it  possible  ?  By  Heavens,  it  is !  I  may  have  hit  on  the 
right  path.  You  spoke  of  Frau  Fischer,"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
boy;  ^^do  you  think  you  could  find  out  the  house  where  she 
lives!" 

^^  Yes,  if  you  would  take  me  to  the  square  where  the  palace  is ; 
I  have  often  played  there,  and  looked  at  the  soldiers."  The 
boy's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as  he  said  this. 

"Very  well,"  answered  the  other;  "we  will  make  the  trial 
to-morrow,  and  you  look  as  if  you  would  fulfill  your  promise. 
Will  you  go  with  me  1" 

"  Oh,  so  gladly  I"  cried  the  boy,  his  fece  coloring  up  with  joy. 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  with  a  well-pleased  sdr;  then 
muttering  to  himself,  "  That  child  recalls  vividly  the  cruel  scenes 
of  my  own  childhood.  How  strange  1"  He  turned  to  Schwem- 
mer, and  said,  "  I  know  Matthias  is  gone ;  is  there  any  one  here 
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to  whcnn  you  can  intrust  the  child  to  hring  him  to  the  Fuchsbau 
to-night  f 

"  Strauber  is  still  here,  I  believe,"  answered  Schwemmer.  Then 
he  called  to  his  wife :  '<  Find  Strauber ;  he  is  in  the  house  some- 
where." 

The  woman  was  heard  to  leave  the  kitchen,  and  a  few  moments' 
after  whispering  to  some  one  in  the  passage. 

The  stranger  leaned  quietly  on  the  table,  and  Schwemmer 
fixed  his  eyes  with  an  humble  aspect  on  the  door,  which  was  now 
slowly  opened. 

Strauber  entered,  and  remained  standing  at  the  door,  with  his 
foxy  hat  in  his  hands,  and  his  head  hanging  down. 

"  Ah !  Herr  Strauber,  you  are  not  exactly  tlie  person  I  would 
have  chosen  to  accompany  this  young  gentleman;  but  I  must 
take  what  I  can  get.     Listen  to  me." 

Strauber,  who  shrank  at  the  very  sound  of  the  voice  address- 
ing him,  said,  meekly,  without  venturing  to  look  up,  « I  hear,  sir." 

"  You  are  to  go  the  nearest  way  with  this  child  to  the  Fuchs- 
bau; you  are  to  speak  to  no  one,  but  to  go  straight  forward, 
without  looking  right  or  left.  If  you  don't,  it  shall  be  worse  for 
you.  Matthias  will  be  in  the  Fuchsbau ;  deliver  the  boy  into  his 
chaise.  He  must  take  care  of  him  to-night,  and  to-morrow  he 
shall  receive  my  orders." 

"  Am  I  to  go  vnth  himf"  said  the  child. 

"Only  for  a  little,"  said  the  stranger;  "so  good-by.  To- 
morrow you  shall  return  to  Frau  Fischer,  or  go  to  a  gentleman 
who  will  be  very  kind  to  you."  So  saying,  he  shook  hands  with 
the  boy,  who  followed  Strauber  into  the  passage. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  was  heard  in  the  court 
below,  the  stranger  replaced  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and 
without  noticing  Schwemmer  farther,  quitted  the  house. 

On  the  same  evening  Count  Fohrbach  had  a  rendezvous  with 
Arthur  in  the  coffee-house  in  the  Kastell-Flatz.  Our  gracious 
reader  will  easily  guess  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  It  was 
so  important  to  the  count  that  he  quite  forgot  to  question  Arthur 
as  to  the  result  of  his  interview  with  the  young  lady  on  New- 
year's  evening,  when  he  had  replaced  him. 
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Both  now  left  the  coffee-house,  and  walked  along  conversing 
together.  "  So  you  did  not  see  his  fece  on  that  occasion  *?"  asked 
the  count. 

"No,  it  was  impossible,"  answered  Arthur,  "for  he  had  cov- 
ered the  lower  part  of  it  entirely  with  his  cloak." 

"But  you  seem  to  have  recognized  his  voice f 

"  I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken.  It  certainly  was  that  of  the 
baron;  but  he  pronounced  the  words  very  differently  from  his 
usual  mann^.  He  spoke  in  a  powerful,  energetic,  commanding 
tone." 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  said  the  count,  after  a  pause,  "it  must 
be  the  same  person.  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  histo- 
ry? What  will  be  the  result?  Think  of  the  commotion  this 
will  cause  if  this  man,  who  has  formed  intimacies  with  all  the 
best  society,  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  law !  It  would  leave  in  our 
circle  a  sense  of  injury  quite  irreparable.  But,  above  all,  Arthur, 
remember  your  promise  to  me  of  the  most  entire  silence  and  se- 
crecy :  not  a  breath  on  the  subject,  if  we  wish  to  attain  our  ob- 
ject." 

"Certainly  not,  count;  you  may  trust  me." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  Arthur,  and  I  have  proved  my  reliance  by 
telling  you,  without  reserve,  every  thing.     You  are  going  homel" 

"  Yes,  I  must.     And  you  ?" 

"  I  have  a  visit  to  make.     But  come  soon  to  see  me." 

"To-morrow.  You  know  his  excellency,  your  father,  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  for  to-morrow  evening,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  Then  we  shall  meet  there.     Good-night." 

The  two  friends  separated.  Arthur  went  to  the  left,  and  the 
count  toward  the  police-office,  where  his  carriage  was  waiting  for 
him. 

It  was  by  this  time  quite  dark,  but  gas  was  burning ;  and  here, 
where  were  so  many  shops,  the  streets  were  almost  as  light  as 
day. 

Count  Fohrbach  went  on  his  way  thoughtfully,  and  only  look- 
ed up  occasionally  at  some  brightly-lighted  shop  in  passing,  or  to 
make  way  for  some  passenger.    At  last  he  came  to  the  vicinity 
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of  the  police-office,  when  he  saw  emerging  from  a  small  side- 
street  two  men,  at  sight  of  whom  he  moderated  his  pace — ^indeed, 
remained  the  next  minute  as  if  chained  to  the  spot.  One  of 
these  men  was  Baron  Brand.  It  certainly  was  he :  it  was  his  air, 
his  mode  of  walking,  his  whole  figure,  and  also  his  voice,  for  he 
said  some  words  at  that  moment  to  his  companion,  who  was  a  po- 
lice-officer in  full  uniform. 

The  count  felt  so  convinced  that  he  had  recognized  the  baron, 
that  at  any  other  time  he  would  have  called  to  him ;  and  now — 
all  delusion  was  impossible — ^he  felt  sure  it  was  the  very  same 
man  he  had  seen  that  night  come  out  of  the  Fuchsbau. 

The  two  went  on  slowly  tc^ther  to  the  door  of  th6  police-of- 
fice. There  they  stopped.  The  man  in  the  cloak  gave  the  other 
his  hand,  who  made  him  a  respectful  bow,  and  remained  standing 
on  the  steps  looking  after  the  former,  who  turned  down  an  alley 
and  soon  disappeared. 

"This  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  follow  him,"  thought 
the  count.  "  It  is  yet  early.  I  will  call  out  his  name,  and  then  I 
shall  see  whether  he  will  stop  and  speak  to  me."  But  the  next 
moment  another  and  a  better  idea  occurred  to  him.  In  two  steps 
he  reached  the  stairs  of  the  police-office,  which  the  commissary 
was  slowly  ascending. 

Count  Fohrbach  wished  him  good  evening  in  a  loud  tone. 

The  official  turned  round  quickly,  and  when,  by  the  bright  gas- 
light, he  recognized  the  aid-de-camp  of  his  majesty,  he  made  a 
profound  bow  6n  the  highest  step  and  quickly  descended,  observ- 
ing that  the  count  expected  him. 

"  You  have,  sir,  some  order  to  give  me  1"  said  he,  politely. 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  answered  the  count ;  "  but  if  you  will  answer 
me  a  question  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  With  the  greatest  possible  pleasure." 

"  Who  was  that  gentleman  who  left  you  a  moment  since  f" 

The  police  commissary  rubbed  his  hands,  smiled  slyly,  and  said, 
"  That  is  a  kind  of  official  secret,  but  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
disclose  to  you,  sir,  in  your  position.  That  gentleman  in  the 
cloak — ^I  assure  you,  sir,  I  don't  even  know  his  name — ^but,  be- 
tween ourselves  (on  which  he  held  his  right  hand  to  one  side  o£ 
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his  mouth,  and  whispered  in  the  count's  ear),  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  is  one  of  the  private  secretaries  of  his  excellency  our  chief,  and 
belongs  to  the  secret  police/' 

^'  To  the  secret  poUce !"  said  the  count,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost 
surprise. 

^  It  is  so,  sir ;  but  you  won't  mention  it,  I  hope." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

♦ 

A  SOIREE  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  MINISTEB  OF  WAB. 

When  there  was  a  great  soiree  at  the  house  of  his  excellency 
the  minister  of  war,  which  occurred  frequently  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  the  lower  apartments,  usually  closed,  were  thrown 
open.  They  consisted  of  a  large  ball-room,  with  a  suite  of 
smaller  rooms,  where  the  dancers  could  rest,  mothers  and  rela- 
tions converse  agreeably,  and  yet  have  their  daughters  in  sight 
in  the  ball-room.  Farther  from  the  noise  of  the  music,  there 
were  apartments  for  cards  and  conversation,  and  a  room  where 
heavy  oak  tables  were  loaded  with  albums,  and  all  kinds  of  illus- 
trated works. 

As  we  already  know,  the  little  winter  garden  connected  the 
principal  building  with  the  pavilion  at  the  back,  where  young 
Count  Fohrbach  resided.  On  evenings  such  as  this,  however,  not 
only  was  the  winter  garden  open,  and  lighted  up  for  the  passage 
of  guests,  but  the  young  count's  apartments,  with  the  exception 
of  his  bedroom,  were  all  included,  and  supper  was  generally  served 
in  his  dining-room.  Every  comer  was  filled  with  plants,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  fr'agrant  from  the  flowers  and  shrubs  in  the  win- 
ter garden. 

The  rooms  were  most  brilliantly  lighted.  The  minister  of  war 
received  his  guests  in  the  ball-room,  and  afrer  the  general  recep- 
tion was  over,  the  company  dispersed  in  various  groups.  The 
ball  was  now  frilly  en  train.  All  were  dancing,  laughing,  con- 
versing, playing  whist.     Gowns  and  ribbons  rustled,  cUamonds 
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i^one,  pearls  and  stars  and  orders  glittered ;  fresh  cheeks  glowed, 
and  bright  eyes  sparkled.  Our  kind  reader  will  find  many  of  his 
old  acquaintances  in  the  crowd.  In  the  whist-room  are  the  same 
respected  excellencies  whom  we  met  at  the  royal  table,  but  less 
pompous,  haying  no  uniform.  Herr  yon  Dankwart,  too,  is  pres- 
ent, fidgeting  about,  looking  at  eyery  one's  cturds,  speaking  of 
eyery  one's  play,  and  offering  adyice  usually  receiyed  with  an 
astonished  stare.  In  the  winter  garden  we  find  some  court  la- 
dies walking  about,  stopping  to  admire  first  a  bed  of  flowers, 
then  a  rare  shrub,  exclaiming,  "Charming!"  "Delicious!"  but 
carefully  guarding  their  white  silk  dresses  from  all  contact  with 
the  wet  leayes,  &nning  themselyes  while  they  chatter  to  each 
other  and  discuss  the  charms  and  toilets  of  riyal  beauties.  The 
young  count  is  in  his  own  salon,  receiying  gracefully  the  extray- 
agant  commendations  of  some  old  ladies  of  rank,  who  assure  him 
that  the  taste  with  which  he  has  decorated  his  rooms  is  bq^ond 
all  praise. 

We  haye  not  yet  met  our  old  friend  Baron  Brand,  though  he 
was  not  only  inyited  but  actually  present.  He  is  not  easy  to 
discoyer,  as  he  is  constantly  flitting  about,  and  is  eyidently  not  in 
a  mood  for  conyersation. 

At  last  he  drew  near  the  card-room,  and  seated  himself  in  a  low 
arm-chair,  close  to  the  recess  of  a  window,  the  curtain  of  which 
almost  entirely  concealed  him. 

There  were  three  tables  in  this  room,  and  at  that  nearest  the 
baron  sat  his  excellen<^,  the  director  of  the  theatre,  the  master 
of  the  horse,  the  grand  chamberlain,  and  a  little  old  withered  man, 
whose  acquaintance  we  haye  not  yet  made.  He  had  a  sliarp,  cun- 
ning, disagreeable  face,  deep-set,  dim  eyes,  and  a  brown  wig,  the 
color  of  which  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  his  wrinkled,  yellow 
skin.  The  old  gentleman  was  yery  much  bent,  and  stooped 
down  to  see  each  card  as  it  was  played;  sometimes  he  used 
<ui  eyeglass  which  lay  beside  him  to  count  the  tricks,  or  to  loc^ 
at  any  one  who  stood  near.  His  hands  were  thin,  and  shook 
so. much  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  collect  the  cards  or 
deal. 

This  ancient  ruin,  in  his  youth  a  successful  candidate  for  the 
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&vor  of  ladies,  was  General  Baron  voa  Weiss,  whose  bad  temper 
and  jealou^  have  been  already  alluded  to. 

Near  him  sat  the  Baroness  Weiss,  and  it  was  impossible  to  im- 
agine a  greater  contrast  than  this  couple.  She  was  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  about  twenty,  her  figure  finely  formed,  a  remark- 
ably fidr  skin,  very  pale,  and  with  quantities  of  golden  hair.  She 
was  dressed  in  blue  silk ;  her  ornaments  consisted  of  pearl  brace- 
lets and  ear-rings.  She  was  one  of  the  loveliest  persons  in  the 
room,  though  she  looked  rather  delicate,  and  the  expression  of 
her  ^e  denoted  sadness  and  suffering.  She  was  sitting  beside 
her  husband,  and  leaning  her  white  round  arm  on  a  comer  of  the 
table,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  fan.  Occasionally,  however,  when 
his  excellency  uttered  an  exclamation  of  anger  or  satisfaction,  she 
raised  her  heavy  eyelids,  and  looked  at  the  cards, 

Herr  von  Brand  was  placed  in  his  comer,  behind  Baron  von 
Weiss. 

The  baroness,  perhaps  by  chance,  at  one  moment  looked  round 
the  room  and  caught  the  eye  of  the  baron.  There  must  have 
been  something  singular  in  his  glance,  for  her  features  were  for 
an  instant  convulsed ;  then  she  looked  in  terror  at  her  husband, 
but  he  had  observed  nothing,  and  was  intent  on  his  cards. 

The  baroness  by  degrees  tumed  from  the  table,  so  that  she 
could  look  into  the  recess  of  the  window.  We  must  confess  that 
she  now  looked  intently  at  the  baron,  that  he  evidently  returned 
her  glance,  and  that  a  short  time  after  he  made  a  sign  incompre- 
hensible to  us,  but  which  the  lady  seemed  perfectly  to  understand, 
for  she  slowly  cast  down  her  eyes,  which  evidently  meant  "Yes," 
for  the  bafon  rose  and  stole  out  of  the  room  unobserved. 

The  baroness  remained  for  a  time ;  then  she  laid  her  soft  white 
hand  on  the  trembling  arm  of  her  husband,  and  said,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  '^  I  am  going  to  take  a  turn  in  the  apartments.  His  Ex- 
cellency Count  Fohrbach  wished  to  show  me  the  winter  garden, 
and  I  promised  to  go  into  the  next  room  after  this  rubber  was 
over." 

"Well,  you  may  go,"  said  his  Excellency  von  Weiss,  crossly; 
"  you  distract  my  attention  from  the  game.  What  a  mistake  I 
have  just  made — all  owing  to  your  talking." 
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The  fair  baroness  then  glided  out  of  the  room,  making  a  grace- 
ful gesture  as  she  passed. 

She  saw  the  minister  of  war  in  the  baU-room,  who  imme- 
diately  approached  and  offered  to  escort  her  through  the  rooms ; 
but  she  answered,  smiling,  "  I  see  that  your  excellency  is  at  this 
moment  besieged  by  your  friends,  and  her  royal  highness  the 
duchess  is  just  arriving,  so  you  can  not  go.  I  will  go  alone  to 
the  garden,  and  you  can  follow  later,  when  I  shall  be  charmed  to 
have  your  society." 

**  You  are  right,  madame.  Here  is  her  royal  highness.  I  must 
attend  to  my  duty  as  host,  but  I  will  soon  follow  you." 

She  bowed  and  passed  through  the  ball-room  and  the  other 
rooms  to  the  winter  garden,  where,  for  the  moment,  there  were 
very  few  persons. 

At  a  little  distance,  and  apparently  intent  on  examining  a  su- 
perb camelia,  stood  Baron  von  Brand,  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  young  count's  rooms. 

The  baroness  ap{H*oached  him,  and  when  she  was  n^r  enough 
to  hear  his  words,  he  said,  "There  is  no  one  in  these  rooms;  but 
as  it  might  seem  strange  if  we  were  found  alone  t(^ether,  I  will 
remain  standing  here,  as  I  can  see  the  garden  and  all  along  to 
the  ball-room.  Come  nearer,  and  seat  yourself  on  that  low  gar- 
den-chair, and  if  any  one  comes  I  can  disappear  in  a  moment 
through  this  door." 

The  baroness  foUoT^ed  his  directions,  and  when  she  was  seated 
he  bent  down  toward  her,  and  said,  "  I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  And  I  also,"  answered  she.  ^^  I  have  passed  a  dreadM  day. 
Oh !  how  right  you  were  when  you  once  offered  to  take  charge  of 
my  boy." 

"  It  would  indeed  have  been  far  better." 

^'  But  I  was  afraid.  We  must  have  had  a  confidant ;  and  the 
worst  of  all  would  be  any  suspicion  of  an  understanding  between 


us." 


"  Of  course  it  would  be  incomprehensible  to  the  world,  and 
give  rise  to  strange  reports,"  answered  he,  with  a  melancholy 
look.  "  At  that  time  you  knew  so  little  of  me  or  my  position  in 
society — ^whether  I  was  prosperous  or  in  misery.     It  is  not  our 

P 
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&ult,  my  poor  Lueie ;  destiny  willed  it,  by  separating  us  so  early 
in  life.     But  let  us  be  silent  as  to  the  paat.     To  the  point!" 

''Yes!"  said  the  baroness,  in  an  agitated  voice,  and  looking 
anxiously  round  the  garden." 

''  No  one  is  coming,"  said  he,  stooping  behind  the  camelia,  so 
that  he  could  hear  her  lowest  whisper. 

''  Tou  already  know,"  said  she,  ''  that  a  year  ago  I  caused  the 
child  to  be  brought  here." 

"Alas!  you  did." 

''  I  could  no  longer  bear  his  being  so  far  from  me. .  I  fdt  that 
I  must  sometimes  clasp  him  to  my  heart.  You  know  my  joyless 
life,  and  can  not  blame  me  for  wishing  to  place  one  rose  among 
the  many  thorns  of  my  miserable  existence.  Ah !  what  happy 
hours  those  were  when  I  saw  my  child !" 

''My  poor  sister!  this  happiness  was  but  of  short  duration. 
But  proceed,  proceed." 

"  I  had  arranged  every  thing  so  well ;  the  child  was  placed 
with  a  respectable,  trustworthy  woman,  who  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  one  of  my  friends,  so  I  could  visit  her  constantly  with- 
out suspicion,  and  I  did  so  for  a  whole  happy  year.  One  day, 
however,  the  nurse  informed  me  that  of  late  a  man  had  frequently 
met  her  when  she  was  walking  with  the  boy,  entered  into  con- 
versation with  her  on  indifferent  subjects,  but  afterward  ques- 
tioned her  as  to  the  child  and  his  parents,  and  was  very  rude  and 
inquisitive." 

"  And  is  the  nurse  an  old  woman  *?" 

"  Certainly,'*  answered  the  baroness,  "  so  the  interest  the  man 
seemed  to  take  in  her  was  evidently  on  account  of  the  boy.  He 
tried  several  times,  on  various  pretenses,  to  accompany  her  home, 
which  she  declined,  but  he  managed  to  discover  her  house,  and 
told  her  so,  and  that  he  knew  there  was  a  mystery  ccmnected  with 
the  boy,  which  he  was  determined  to  find  out.  He  offered  her  a 
large  sum  of  money  if  she  would  tell  him  the  truth." 

"An  agent  of  your  husband's,  I  fear." 

'^Thus  stood  the  af&ir  when  I  remarked  that,  to  my  great 
terror,  the  general's  conduct  to  me  at  home  became  more  hard 
and  tyrannical  than  ever.    Sometimes  he  questioned  me  as  to  my 
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former  life,  and  became  so  irritable  that  I  had  not  a  moment's 
peace,  so  I  thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
child." 

"  There  I  agree  with  you,  but  you  ought  then  to  have  applied 
to  me." 

"  No,"  said  she,  eagerly,  "  I  could  not,  for  I  knew  well  that  I 
was  at  that  moment  surrounded  by  spies,  and  that  aU  the  letters 
I  wrote  were  taken  to  my  husband.  I  could  only  trust  to  the 
old  nurse,  who  is  devoted  to  me." 

"To  Frau  Fischer,"  said  the  baron,  as  if  buried  in  thought. 

"How?  you  know  herf  asked  the  baroness,  in  amazement. 

"I  suppose  you  must  have  named  her  to  me  once — ^but  go 
on." 

"The  woman  told  me  of  a  friend  through  whose  means  my 
poor  child  could  be  intrusted  to  some  worthy  people." 

"  Did  she  take  him  herself?"  asked  the  baron. 

"  No,  that  would  have  been  too  dangerous^  but  her  friend  gave 
him  to  the  person  who  took  him  to  the^  people.  Who  could 
have  thought  that  after  all  these  precautions  he  should  have  traced 
him!"  The  baroness  said  these  words  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
anguish,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  but  in  a  few  min- 
utes, by  a  violent  effort,  she  repressed  her  feelings,  and  continued, 
"I  had  constant  satisfectory  reports  of  the  child." 

"  Always  through  a  third  person  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  "  always.  The  last  I  got  was  the  day 
before  yesterday,  but  this  morning  the  old  nurse  brought  me  the 
dreadful  intelligence  that  my  child  had  been  taken  away  by  force 
from  the  worthy  people  who  had  charge  of  him.  Oh,  Henry !" 
said  she,  after  a  pause,  with  clasped  hands,  while  tears  shone  in 
her  eyes,  "  is  it  possible  ?  can  such  things  be  ?  Ah,  Heavens !  I 
have  spent  aU  this  most  wretched  day  thinking  of  this  dreadful 
event,  and  I  can  not  imagine  what  to  do.  Is  it  credible  that  the 
child  should  be  stolen!" 

"  Oh  yes,  very  credible." 

"  Now  I  have  done,"  continued  she,  in  a  low,  sad  voice.  "  All 
that  is  left  to  me  is  to  weep  and  lament,  and  that  only  when  I 
am  alone.    He  watches  every  gesture  of  mine.     If  you  could  but 
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know  the  pangs  of  misery  I  suffer !     And  I  am  obliged  to  look 
gay  and  unconcerned  when  my  heart  is  breaking !" 

The  baron,  as  she  uttered  these  words  in  a  passionate  tone, 
gently  seized  her  hand,  and  pressed  it.  "Be  composed,"  said  he. 
"Courage!  courage,  sister!  Think  where  we  are.  Were  any 
of  the  hundreds  who  surround  us  to  see  the  traces  of  tears  on  your 
cheeks,  how  would  they  interpret  them  ?  Recover  your  self-com- 
mand, and  smile." 

"  I  can  not,"  said  she,  despairingly. 

"  In  such  a  life  as  yours,"  said  he,  in  a  bitter  tone,  "you  should 
be  well  accustomed  to  such  efforts ;.  but,"  continued  he,  in  a  soft- 
er voice,  "  I,  your  brother,  wish  to  inflict  no  such  martjrrdom  on 
you.  I  bid  you  smile  because  I  can  tell  you  a  more  cheering  de- 
nouement to  your  story." 

"  You !"  cried  she,  starting  up  from  her  chair.  "  Oh,  Henry, 
do  not  trifle  with  my  feelings!" 

"Your  child  is  found  again,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper.  "I  see 
the  minister  of  war  coming ;  all  I  have  time  to  say  is,  that  your 
child  is  safe,  and  in  my  hands,  not  in  your  husband's." 

"Ah!"  said  she,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart,  "I  thank 
Providence  for  this  undeserved  mercy !" 

The  baron  had  disappeared,  and  his  excellency  the  minister  of 
war  offered  his  arm  to  the  fair  lady  whom  he  found  in  such  entire 
solitude,  and  showed  her  the  winter  garden,  with  all  its  rare 
plants  and  flowers.  She  was  so  lively,  and  so  much  pleased  with 
all  his  explanations,  that  when  the  old  count  conducted  her  back 
to  the  whist-room,  he  said  to  Baron  von  Weiss,  "  I  have  had  so 
much  pleasure  in  showing  the  treasures  of  my  garden  to  your 
lady.  She  seems  to  have  a  great  love  of  flowers,  and  I  never  had 
the  honor  of  escorting  a  more  intelligent  companion." 

The  garden  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  various  interviews 
on  this  evening,  for  scarcely  had  the  old  count  quitted  it  with  the 
young  baroness  leaning  on  his  arm,  than  two  ladies  entered  it — 

Eugenie  von  S and  one  of  her  friends,  Mademoiselle  von 

A ,  whose  unpretending  figure  she  eclipsed  as  the  proud  lily 

does  the  modest  violet.     Those  ladies  were  laughing  and  talking, 
now  of  a  lovely  flower,  now  of  a  murmuring  fountaiii. 
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They  were  closely  followed  by  youDg  Count  Fohrbach,  though 
\inperceived  by  them. 

"Let  us  make  a  little  voyage  of  discovery,  Eugenie/'  said 

Mademoiselle  von  A ,^"and  see  how  far  this  fairy-land  ex- 

temds*  I  hear  the  salon  adjoining  the  garden  is  exquisite.  After 
supper  we  shall  have  no  time  for  exploring." 

Count  Fohrbach  heard  these  words,  and  coming  forward,  ^d, 
with  much  courtesy,  "  I  should  esteem  myself  most  fortunate  if 
permitted,  ladies,  to  ba  your  guide  in  this  unpretending  dweUing, 
which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  denominate  fairy-land." 

*'  I  wish  no  better,"  said  Mademoiselle  von  A ,  laughing. 

Eugenie  also,  who  could  not  help  blushing  at  sight  of  the  count, 
accepted  his  offer  with  gratitude. 

The  three  went  through  the  garden,  and  when  they  arrived 
at  the  salon,  the  count  said,  ^^  Here  are  the  boundaries  of  my 
realm,  and  I  cordially  welcome  you  both,  fair  ladies,  into  my 
dominions." 

Mademoiselle  von  A ,  who  was  a  lively  little  person,  ran 

round  the  salon,  examining  every  ornament  and  decoration  like 
a  child.  "  Nothing  is  forgotten  here,"  said  she,  gayly ;  "  this  is 
an  actual  paradise  of  flowers.  I  see  a  statue  in  the  garden  I  must 
look  at.  Don't  disturb  me  in  my  meditations."  So  saying,  she 
ran  back  into  the  garden. 

The  coimt  was  alone  with  Eugenie.  She  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  follow  her  friend,  but  an  imploring  look  from  the  count 
held  her  back. 

"  Mademoiselle  Eugenie,"  said  he,  "  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity of  offering  you  an  apology  for  my  absence  the  other 
evening  at  Major  von  S 's,  but  you  know  how  I  was  detain- 
ed." 

"  I  do  know,"  said  she,  with  a  smile ;  "  his  highness  the  duke, 
who  came  in  your  place,  told  it,  laughing,  to  the  major,  who 
said  he  had  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  grateful  for  the  hon- 
or." 

"But  that  was  not  your  opinion.  Mademoiselle  Eugenie?  I 
am  sure  you  did  not  think  so  *?" 

"No,  I  did  not,"  said  she,  candidly ;  "you  had  told  me  in  the 
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palace  how  rejoiced  you  were  at  the  idea  of  passing  the  evening 
with  me — with  us,  I  mean." 

"Oh!  say  with  yourself,  Eugenie,"  said  the  count;  "what 
pleasure  have  I  in  society  where  you  are  not — ^nay,  in  the  whole 
world,  if  I  do  not  see  you!  But  the  duke  replacing  me  was 
most  painful  to  my  feelings." 

«/  And  why  so,  Count  Fohrbach  ?" 

"Because,"  said  he,  hesitating — "because  I  know  that  the 
duke  persecutes  you  with  his  attentions."  . 

Eugenie  cast  down  her  eyes  and  contemplated  her  bouquet,  and 
then  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Yes,  it  is  so,  unfortunately,  and  he 
will  not  be  repulsed.  I  do  all  in  my  power,"  continued  she, 
raising  her  bright  eyes  with  a  truthful  expression,  "  to  discourage 
his  attentions,  which  are  odious  to  me,  but  his  mother  the  duch- 
ess only  smiles,  and  would  be  very  indignant  if  I  deprived  her 
beloved  son  of  so  innocent  a  pastime." 

"Are  you  serious  in  what  you  sayl"  asked  the  young  man, 
indignantly. 

"I  feel  that  it  is  fatal  earnest,"  answered  Eugenie,  sadly. 
"But  let  us  break  off  this  conversation,  which  is  so  painful  to 
me,  and  probably  to  you  also." 

"No,  Eugenie,"  said  the  count,  in  a  resolved  tone,  "let  us 
rather  continue  it.  Indeed,  a  very  few  words  may  conclude  it," 
added  he,  in  a  softer  voice,  seizing  Eugenie's  hand  and  pressing 
it  to  his  lips,  "  and  these  few  words  would  make  me  the  happiest 
of  men.     Will  you  say  them,  Eugenie  1" 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  are,"  said  she,  coloring. 

"  But  you  have  some  idea,"  continued  he,  more  importunately ; 
"  you  must  have  read  them  in  my  eyes — ^you  must  feel  them  in 
the  pressure  of  my  hand,  which  trembles  when  touching  yours. 
Eugenie,"  said  he,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "you  shall  not  pro- 
nounce the  words,  only  answer  my  question  with  Yes  or  No,  but 
remember,  that  your  reply  decides  the  whole  happiness  of  my  fu- 
ture life.     May  I  ask  it  1" 

"You  may,"  said  she,  in  a  whisper,  involuntarily  looking 
round  the  room. 

"  May  I  love  you,  Eugenie  t" 
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At  this  moment  Mademoiselle  von  A entered  the  room, 

and  said,  laughing,  ^^  I  have  meditated,  and  poetized,  and  reflect- 
ed all  alone  till  I  am  tired  to  death,  so  let  us  return  to  th6  ball- 
room, dear  Eugenie,  without  delay." 

The  little  lady  could  not  have  heard  the  wor^  the  count  had 
just  uttered,  but  the  king  and  queen  with  their  suite  at  that 
moment  entered  the  garden,  so  the  two  young  ladies  were  obliged 
to  hurry  away,  but  not  till  Eugenie  had  contrived  to  say,  in  a 
whisper  to  her  lover,  "Yes,  Count  Fohrbach,  I  say  Yes  with 
my  whole  heart." 


CHAPTER  LVT. 

*  A  SLAVE. 

After  leaving  the  house  of  the  minister  of  war,  Baron  Brand 
went  alone  through  the  streets.  He  appeared  sad  and  thought- 
ful, and  at  last  stopped  at  a  small  house  and  looked  up  at  the 
windows,  where  no  light  was  to  be  seen.  He  took  a  key  out  of 
his  pocket,  opened  the  door,  and  ascended  the  stairs  softly. 

The  house  had  only  two  stories.  He  stood  still  at  the  first, 
and  opening  a  glass,  door,  entered  a  room,  where,  without  much 
groping,  he  soon  found  a  box  of  lucifers  and  struck  a  light,  when 
a  loud  voice  in  the  next  room  was  heard  calling  out,  '^  What's  the 
matter?     Is  that  you,  Frau  Fischer f 

The  baron,  without  answering,,  took  up  the  candle  and  looked 
into  the  adjoining  room. 

"Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  are  here?  Give  me  a  few  min- 
utes to  make  myself  presentable." 

"  Certainly !  my  good  Beil,"  answered  the  baron,  returning  to 
the  next  room,  and  resting  on  the  so&.  Herr  Beil  soon  joined 
him. 

"  I  feel  very  much  out  of  spirits  this  evening,"  said  the  baron. 
"You  must  forgive  me  for  breaking  in  on  your  rest,  but  I  thought 
a  little  conversation  with  you  would  cheer  me ;  and  if  you  can 
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give  me  a  good  account  of  your  young  charge,  I  shall  leave  you 
in  a  happier  mood." 

"  The  child  is  as  well  as  possible,"  answered  Beil.  "  He  is  a 
singular  boy,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  though  rather  self-willed ;  but 
I  don't  dislike  that." 

"Were  you  out  with  him  yesterday t" 

"  Yes,  every  day,  according  to  your  orders.** 

**  But  taking  all  the  precautions  I  recommended  t" 

"  We  drive  a  little  way  out  of  town,  and  every  afternoon  to  a 
different  spot,  and  there  we  walk  about  till  it  is  dark." 

"  And  no  one  has  yet  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  yout" 

"  Once  only,  two  days  ago.  A  very  shabbily  dressed  man,  in 
a  black  coat,  met  us,  as  it  seemed,  by  chance." 

"  Was  he  tall  and  thin  V 

"Yes;  and  he  greeted  us  in  passing.  The  boy  said  to  me^ 
^  That  was  the  man  who  brought  me  from  that  dreadful  house  to 
Frau  Fischer  and  you.' "  * 

"  And  what  became  of  the  man  V* 

"He  lounged  along  behind  us  for  a  time,  but  I  took  a  carriage 
at  the  first  stand  and  drove  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  town, 
whence  I  walked  home  with  the  boy." 

"Well  done,  Beil,"  swd  the  baron.  "I  know  human  nature, 
and  I  felt  convinced  that  in  you  I  found  the  right  man,  and  I 
can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  to  Arthur  for  having  recom- 
mended you  to  me  as  secretary.  He  told  me  you  had  taken  ref- 
uge with  him  after  leaving  your  tyrannical  master,  Blaffer,  and 
that  he  would  guarantee  your  integrity." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  happy  hour  for  me  when,  as  a  last  hope,  I 
appealed  to  Herr  Arthur's  generosity,  which  he  proved  by  placing 
me  with  you." 

"I  have  long  wished  for  some  one  who  deserved  my  entire  and 
unreserved  confidence,"  said  the  baron. 

"  How  can  an  insignificant  person  like  myself,"  answered  Beil, 
"  serve  a  person  like  you,  so  powerfully  connected  ?  Your  kind- 
ness is  unceasing,  and  you  enhance  your  benefits  by  reposing  con- 
fidence in  me.'* 

The  baron  seemed  sunk  in  thought  for  some  time,  and  then 
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suddenly  looking  up,  he  said,  ^^  Do  you  remember  the  night  you 
told  me  of  when  you  saw  a  spectre  near  the  canal  V* 

"  I  never  shall  forget  it,"  said  Beil,  looking  very  grave. 

"  You  were  then  in  a  melancholy,  oppressed  mood,  and  related 
your  life  to  the  phantom  1" 

^^Yes;  and  I  must  say  that  the  strange  being  was  very  sym- 
pathizing, and  spoke  very  reasonably." 

"  And  as  you  related  your  history,  did  not  you  feel  it  to  be  a 
relief,  and  that  you  were  in  some  degree  consoled  ?  Well,  I  am 
in  a  similar  mood  to-night.  WiU  you  act  the  part  of  the  phan- 
tom, and  listen  to  me  patiently  for  half  an  hour  1  I  feel  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  me,  as  it  was  then  to  you." 

^^I  shall  feel  highly  honored,  and  will  listen  with  the  deepest 
interest,"  said  Beil,  cordially. 

*'  But  you  know  that  spectres  observe  a  strict  silence  as  to  what 
is  confided  to  them — ^that  they  are  as  silent  as  the  grave." 

"From  which  they  tome,"  said  Beil,  shuddering.  "I  will 
listen  eagerly ;  not  one  word  of  what  I  hear  shall  ever  pass  my 
lips ;  silent  as  the  dead." 

The  baron  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  sighed  heavily,  and,  press- 
ing his  hands  to  his  eyes,  seemed  to  be  collecting  his  thoughts, 
and  at  length  said, "  You  have  never  quitted  Germany — you  have 
never  been  in  southern  lands,  or  crossed  the  snow-covered  AJps 
to  reach  beautiful  Italy !  Ah !  that  is  a  fair,  enchanting  land — 
bright  skies,  splendid  landscapes,  treasures  of  art,  and  lovely  wo- 
men. I  was  bom  in  Palermo,  the  most  enchanting  of  all  the  fair 
cities  of  Italy,  with  its  splendid  bay,  its  Mount  Pellegrino,  its 
gigantic  light-house,  its  golden  domes,  its  countless  orange  and 
lemon  gardens,  its  serene  climate,  its  deep-blue  skies,  and  golden 
stars !  Never  more  shall  I  see  its  charms.  My  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  families  in  Palermo;  my 
&ther  an  Englishman,  who,  on  a  voyage  of  pleasure,  one  day  an- 
chored his  yacht  in  the  bay.  He  landed,  and,  having  brought 
good  letters  of  introduction,  he  was  received  in  the  first  houses ; 
saw  my  mother,  to  whom  he  soon  lost  his  heart,  and  never  rested 

till  her  father,  the  Marchese  di  B ,  gave  his  consent  to  her 

marriage  with  the  stranger.     My  fisither's  birth  was  in  no  respect 

P2    ' 
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inferior  to  that  of  my  mother.     He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Lord 

K ,  a  rich  Scotch  nobleman,  -whose  consent  to  his  marriage 

my  father  represented  as  certain  to  be  easily  obtained.  The  old 
marchese  was  present  at  the  marriage,  and  then  established  the 
young  couple  in  his  own  palace. 

*'No  answer  came  from  Lord  K to  the  repeated  letters 

my  father  addressed  to  him,  and  at  last  a  man  of  business  wrote 
to  say  that  Lord  K ,  in  consequence  of  his  son's  marriage,  dis- 
owned and  disinherited  him,  and  considered  him  as  in  all  respects 
dead. 

"  It  was  a  most  severe  blow  to  my  parents,  and  my  mother's 
relations,  whose  pride  was  also  severely  wounded,  gave  up  all  in- 
tercourse with  her.  The  Marchese  B  died  soon  after,  and  as 
only  a  small  share  of  his  property  was  inherited  by  my  mother, 
and  the  sum  of  money  my  father  had  brought  with  him  was  near- 
ly exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to  retren<jh.  This  caused  no  re- 
gret, however,  to  my  parents,  who  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and 
their  children — ^my  sister  and  myself — ^prospered  in  health  and 
strength ;  no  family  could  be  happier. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  steps  my  father  had  at  this  time  taken 
with  his  family  in  Scotland,  but  one  day  a  letter  arrived  from 

Lord  K ,  saying  he  would  be  reconciled  to  his  son,  and  that 

the  past  should  be  forgotten;  but  he  made  the  stipulation  that 
my  parents  should  leave  Sicily,  and  return  to  my  father's  native 
home. 

"However  dearly  my  mother  loved  her  beautiful  island,  she 
had  latterly  suffered  so  many  mortifications  there,  that  she  left 
her  fatherland  and  her  family  without  much  regret. 

"  We  sailed.  I  was  then  twelve  years  old,  and  my  sister  four. 
Our  only  grief  was  being  obliged  to  part  from  the  old  and  faith- 
ful servants  of  our  house — ^but  such  was  the  will  of  Lord  K . 

Leaving  Sicily  was  no  source  of  sorrow  to  us  children.  We  ad- 
mired the  beautiful  ship,  we  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  the  voy- 
age, and  when  we  had  seen  Naples,  and  Rome,  and  the  lofty 
snow-covered  mountains  of  Switzerland,  we  thought  no  more  of 
our  Monte  Pell^rino,  nor  of  the  fidr  glassy  Bay  of  Palermo,  and 
I  fear  as  little  of  the  tearful  eyes  of  our  attached  servants. 
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*^  The  remembrance  of  Sicily  did  not  again  arise  vividly  in  our 
thoughts  till  we  approached  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  raw, 
frosty  autumnal  evening,  the  sea  rough,  the  gray  waves  dashing 
wildly,  and,  when  they  came  in  contact,  leaving  white  wreaths 
of  foam  on  the  troubled  waters.  The  land  was  now  visible,  and 
the  rugged,  barren  rocks  stood  forth  in  dim  and  spectral  array  out 
of  the  mist.  Masses  of  torn  flying  clouds  had  sunk  so  heavily  to- 
ward the  earth,  that  the  rising  f(^  mingled  with  them.  Flights 
of  white  sea-gulls,  with  sharp,  discordant  cries,  fluttered  round 
our  vessel,  or,  driven  by  the  gusts  of  wind,  flew  toward  the  shore, 
or  balanced  th^emselves,  screaming,  on  the  swelling  waves.  My 
^ther  was  busy  in  the  cabin,  but  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  I, 
were  on  deck.  Never  in  my  life  can  I  forget  that  moment.  We 
thought  so  moumftilly  of  the  contrast  to  our  own  sunny  bay, 
where  the  setting  sun  each  night  glows  with  such  splendor.  We 
thought  our  new  country  cold  and  dreary,  as  we  gazed  at  it,  shiv- 
ering, from  the  heavy  fog.  I  had  never  before  seen  my  mother  so 
sad ;  she  held  us  both  in  her  arms,  and  pressed  our  heads  fondly 
to  her ;  and  when  she  bent  down  to  kiss  us  I  felt  her  tears  trick- 
ling over  my  cold  cheeks. 

"  Soon  the  sails  were  furled,  the  sailors  hurried  on  deck,  the 
ship  was  brought  to,  and  we  floated  slowly  into  the  small  bay, 
surrounded  by  perpendicular  cliffs.  It  was  now  so  dark  that  we 
could  scarcely  distinguish  these  rugged  outlines  against  the  sky. 
On  the  shore  we  could  see  some  lights  glancing  in  the  darkness. 
The  waves  roared,  and  the  wind  whistled :  it  was  indeed  a  stormy 
night.  Boats  soon  approached ;  we  got  into  them,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  reached  the  shore.  Carriages  were  waiting,  with  out- 
riders carrying  torches.  One  old  man — ^I  see  his  repulave  &ce 
before  me  at  this  moment- — who  held  one  of  these  blazing  pine 
branches,  was  standing  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  and  greeted  my 
father  respectfully. 

<<  We  set  off  at  a  gallop  up  a  long,  tiresome  hill,  and  th^i  across 
a  desolate  moor. 

" '  You  don't  find  Scotland  so  beautifril  as  Italy  1'  said  my  fa- 
ther to  my  mother,  who  was  gazing  out  into  the  dark  night,  and 
had  laid  her  hand  on  his. 
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<<  <  Mj  heart  feels  frozen,'  answered  she ;  ^  it  is  such  a  dreadful 
evening,  even  the  children  seem  uneasy.' 

"^Have  patience,'  replied  my  father;  'to-morrow  the  place 
will  look  very  different  in  sunshine.  Scotland  is  famed  for  its 
splendid  scenery.' 

<<  We  drove  on  at  a  great  pace  for  two  hours ;  at  last  ihe  car- 
riage stopped.  An  iron  gate  creaked  on  its  hinges,  we  passed 
through,  and  the  wheels  rolled  sofUy  on  turf.  We  wer^  in  an 
extensive  park,  apparently  laid  out  with  much  taste ;  shrubs  b(»r- 
dered  the  carriage  road,  and  lofty  trees,  whose  branches  were 
dashed  about  by  the  gusts  of  wind,  drooped  over  our  carriage. 
Sometimes  we  saw  smooth  green  turf  and  small  shining  spots, 
which  we  supposed  to  be  little  rills  and  lakes. 

'^  At  last  ^e  carriage  stopped  again,  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
front  of  a  large  castle.  The  old  man  whom  I  had  remarked  at 
the  beach  approached  my  father  and  gave  him  a  letter.  He  tore 
it  open,  and  after  glancing  at  the  contents,  he  said  to  my  mother, 
'Ah I  how  disagreeable.  My  father,  who  int«ided  to  be  here  to 
receive  us,  has  been  seized  with  suddeii  illness,  and  obliged  to  pass 

the  night  at  the  small  town  of  C ,  some  miles  off.    He  wishes 

me,  however,  to  go  to  him  immediately,  and  you  will  at  once  see 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  hasten  to  him  without  delay.' 

''  My  mother  agreed  to  this,  but  timidly  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  him.  She  added  in  a  whisper,  that  she  would  feel 
uneasy  all  alone  in  this  strange  place. 

'' '  Do  not  ask  it,'  said  my  father ;  '  it  is  dark,  and  the  road  to 

C very  bad ;  besides,  love,  do  not  say  a  strange  place ;  it  will 

(me  day  be  your  own,  and  we  shall  reside  here  in  future.  To-mor- 
row, early,  I  will  return  to  you.*" 

"After  these  words  we  entered  the  gloomy  building,  and  were 
received  by  numerous  servants,  some  bearing  massive  silver  can- 
delabra, others  carrying  my  sister  and  myself  up  Uie  broad  stair- 
case ;  two  waiting-maids  respectfully  kissed  the  edge  of  my  moth- 
er's mantle,  who,  leaning  on  my  father,  preceded  us. 

"  The  apartments  were  handsomely  fitted  up,  but  spacious  and 
gloomy.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were  of  dark  oak,  richly  carved. 
We  had  supper,  and  then  my  £Either  showed  us  our  rooms,  pressed 
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my  mother  fondly  to  his  heart  as  a  farewell,  and  after  kissing  my 
sister  and  me  affectionately,  he  left  us. 

"  My  mother  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  and  took  my  sister  in  her 
arms.  I  crept  to  the  window,  and  slipping  behind  its  heavy  vel- 
vet curtain,  I  looked  out  into  the  dark.  There  was  a  scene  of 
bustle  in  the  court ;  I  saw  the  smoke  of  torches,  and  sometimes, 
when  a  rush  of  wind  came,  the  dark  red  flame  flickered  up  and 
lighted  the  gloomy  castle  with  its  many  windows.  My  father 
mounted  a  horse,  and  I  saw  him  ride  off,  the  old  man  beside  him, 
and  horsemen  with  torches  riding  before  and  behind.  As  they 
galloped  away  through  the  grepn  bushes  over  the  yielding  turf 
and  quickly  disappeared,  so  that  only  the  wild  branches  were 
seen  waving  in  the  storm,  with  the  blood-red  light  of  the  torches 
streaming  on  them,  and  then  another  glimpse  of  the  horsemen 
was  seen  through  the  trees,  an  indescribable  sensation  of  anguish 
seized  my  heart.  They  looked  so  mysterious,  the  gloomy  figures 
on  the  galloping  horses  gave  me  the  impression  that  they  were 
carrying  off  my  father  by  force,  or  'that  he  was  unconsciously 
rushing  on  to  his  own  destruction.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  warn  him. 
I  knocked  on  the  panes,  I  strove  to  open  the  heavy  window,  while 
I  cried  out,  ^  Father !  father !  do  not  ride  away,  do  not  forsake  us. 
You  will  return  to  us  no  more.' 

"  It  was  a  melancholy  night  for  us  all.  •  My  mother  remained 
in  her  arm-chair,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy  and  buried  in  thought, 
but  starting  up  at  the  least  noise  in  the  castle,  pressing  us  anx- 
iously in  her  arms,  as  if  wishing  to  shelter  us  from  some  unseen 
danger.  At  last  we  went  to  rest.  We  slept  in  two  rooms  ad- 
joining each  other— my  sister  and  I  in  one,  and  my  mother  next 
to  us.  The  door  between  the  two  rooms  of  course  remained 
open. 

"  I  don't  know  what  hour  it  was  when  I  suddenly  awoke.  I 
thought  I  heard  voices  in  the  next  room,  and  when  I  sat  up  in 
bed  to  listen,  I  found  that  I  was  not  mistaken. 

"  Morning  was  dawning,  but  as  it  was  late  in  autumn,  only  a 
faint  light  was  seen  through  the  drawn  window-curtains.  I 
looked  at  my  lister,  who  was  also  sitting  up  in  bed.  '  Who  can 
that  bef  said  L 
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"'I  don't  know,'  replied  she,  ^but  mamma  is  b^ging  and 
crying.' 

"  *  I  will  go  to  her  and  help  her !'  cried  I.  I  was  a  bold  child, 
and  feared  nothing. 

"  'They  have  locked  the  door,'  said  my  sister;  and  so  indeed 
they  had.  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  tried  to  open  it,  but  scarcely 
had  I  gone  a  few  steps,  when  a  strong  hand  seized  my  arm.  I 
started,  and  on  looking  up  I  saw  the  old  man  with  the  stem, 
gloomy  face,  who  had  received  us  on  the  beach,  and  had  ridden 
away  with  my  father. 

" '  What  do  you  want  V  said  he,  in  a  harsh  voice. 

" 'I  want  to  go  to  my  mother,'  said  I;  "don't  you  hear  her 
crying?  who  has  dared  to  vex  her  I' 

"  *  Dared !'  said  he,  maliciously.  *  Go  to  bed,  boy,  and  don't 
meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  you.'  He  then  let  go  my 
arm,  and  gave  me  such  a  blow  that  it  sent  me  reeling  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  would  have  knocked  me  over  if  I  had 
not  seized  the  bed  to  support  me.  I  had  been  struck  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  and  by  the  hand  of  a  menial !  I  clenched  my  fist. 
What  should  I  do  t  He  was  a  strong,  well-armed  man,  I  a  young, 
defenseless  boy.  I  trembled  from  rage  and  cold,  and  sat  down  on 
the  bed,  straining  my  ears  and  eyes  to  hear  and  see.  Yes,  it  was 
the  voice  of  my  mother ;  she  implored,  she  wept,  she  called  our 
names.  *  Give  me  at  least  my  children,'  cried  she ;  *  I  want  no- 
thing else.     Ah !  my  children,  my  darling  children !' 

"  I  wept  with  her,  and  called  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  'Mother! 
mother !  we  are  here ;  don't  leave  us  alone.' 

"  The  old  man  who  had  struck  me,  and  who  was  now  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  shook  his  fist  at  me,  and  said,  threaten- 
ingly, *  Cry  out,  you  little  viper.  You  shall  have  ample  punish- 
ment.' 

"All  was  now  stiU  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  old  man 
opened  the  window,  wheels  were  heard  rolling  in  the  court,  and 
I  thought  I  could  distinguish  my  mother's  moans.  With  eager 
eyes  I  looked  round  in  search  of  a  weapon.  I  wished  to  defend 
my  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself.  Near  my  bed  there  was  a 
collection  of  knives  and  daggers  of  all  kinds.     The  man  had 
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struck  me  and  called  me  a  viper;  I  wished  to  be  one,  and  to 
sting  him.  I  crept  back  to  my  bed.  I  seized  one  of  the  daggers 
— ^it  was  broad  above  and  sharp  at  the  point.  I  easily  drew  it 
out  of  its  sheath.  I  held  it  fast  in  mj  hand  behind  my  back. 
Ah!  then  I  heard  mj  poor  mother's  cries  ascending  from  the 
court,  '  My  darlings !  my  children !' 

"  The  old  man  bent  forward  out  of  the  window,  and  called 
out :  *  Away  with  you !  throw  her  into  the  carriage,  and  set  off 
instantly.'  I  then  heard  from  below  one  solitary  scream ;  but 
the  anguish  of  that  cry  I  can  never  forget.  The  doors  of  the 
carriage  were  violently  shut,  whips  cracked,  and  wheels  were 
heard  departing. 

"I  seized  the  dagger  firmly  in  my  right  hand.  The  man 
closed  the  window,  and  stepped  back  into  the  room.  'Now  for 
you,  boy,'  said  he,  coming  straight  up  to  my  bed.  At  that 
moment  I  was  no  longer  a  child.  I  felt  nothing  human  with- 
in me.  I  was  a  savage  beast — ^a  wild-cat  or  a  snake.  'Come 
on!'  cried  L  *I  am  no  defenseless  woman;  come  on!  I  can 
defend  myself.'  So  I  sprang  up  and  stood  on  the  bed.  I  kept 
my  right  hand  which  clutched  the  dagger  behind  my  back.  He 
never  suspected  it,  but  said,  laughing  contemptuously, '  The  whip 
shall  tame  you,  boy !'  These  were  his  last  words  in  this  world. 
He  was  close  to  me.  I  suddenly  stretched  out  my  right  hand, 
and  knowing  that  I  had  not  sufficient  strength  for  a  blow,  I  held 
my  arm  stiff,  and  threw  myself  from  the  bed  on  him.  The 
weight  of  my  body  and  the  force  with  which  I  had  precipitated 
myself  on  him  drove  the  dagger  right  into  his  breast  up  to  the 
hilt !" 

"  Oh  Heavens  I"  cried  Beil,  in  horror,  "  that  was  a  murder  I" 

The  baron  had  related  the  latter  part  of  his  history  with  in- 
creasing emotion.  His  arm  trembled  and  his  eyes  flashed,  but  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  aher  a  pause  said,  sadly,  "  It 
was  no  murder — ^it  was  self-defense,  and  I  thus  revenged  my 
mother.  Ah !  my  good  Beil,  I  feel  assured  that  a  higher  power 
than  mine  directed  the  hand  of  the  boy.     That  old  man  was  the 

confidant  and  the  evil  counselor  of  Lord  K y  and  he  had 

been  the  cause  of  aU  my  mother  had  suffered." 
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Here  the  narrator  paused,  a  gloomj  expression  crossed  his 
features,  and  he  leaned  back  thoughtfully,  as  if  recalling  that 
dreadful  hour. 


CHAPTEK  LVIL 

A  WILD  LIFE. 


<<Alas!"  continued. the  baron,  after  a  pause,  "it  is  a  strange 
feeling  to  have  shed  man's  blood.     You  never  knew  itf 

"  I !"  answered  Beil,  shuddering.     "  God  forbid T* 

"  And  yet  you  wished  to  take  your  own  life !  You  see  how 
wisely  that  phantom  reasoned  with  you !" 

"  The  blood  of  a  fellow-creature !  I  can  not  think  of  it  with- 
out horror." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  baron,  thoughtfully,  "who  would  not 
feel  horror?  In  such  a  case  as  that  which  I  have  just  related,  aU 
may  be  forgotten  in  after  years — the  aspect  of  the  man  who  fell 
by  our  hand,  the  sight  of  his  blood  shed  by  us.  Only  one  thing 
remains  impressed  forever — the  dreadful  sensation  of  the  weapon 
being  thrust  in !  Ah !"  said  he,  with  a  shudder,  "  who  could  for^ 
get  that!" 

"  But  it  must  console  you,"  said  Herr  Beil,  kindly,  "  to  remem- 
ber that  at  that  age  you  were  not  responsible.     A  mere  child." 

"Oh!  don't  say  so.  In  that  moment  I  lived  through  long 
years,  and  felt  so  cool  and  resolute  that  no  one  should  then  have 
robbed  me  of  my  mother.  The  man  feU  down.  I  let  the  da^er 
drop.  The  doors  were  hastily  thrown  open  5  the  servants  rushed 
in.  I  hoped  my  Mher  would  also  appear,  but  instead  of  him  I 
saw  an  old  gentleman  walking  feebly  with  the  aid  of  a  stick — ^my 
grandfather.  I  recognized  him  by  his  likeness  to  my  father.  I 
hava^  never  forgotten  his  appearance. 

^  "  *  That  boy,'  said  he,  furiously,  '  has  done  this  deed !  Take 
him  away !  See  if  you  can  get  help.'  The  latter  was  impossible, 
for  in  vain  they  tried  every  means  to  restore  the  man.  He  was 
dead.     They  then  pushed  me  out  of  the  room,  and  my  poor  little 
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taster,  wlio  had  been  sadly  terrified,  for,  young  as  she  was,  she 
knew  I  had  done  evil. 

"We  were  thrust  into  a  carriage,  and  drove  incessantly  all 
next  day.  I  tried  to  keep  awake,  to  mark  in  my  memory  the 
castles  and  rivers  we  passed;  but  exhausted  nature  at  last  pre- 
vailed, and  I  sank  into  a  deep  and  dreamless  sleep.  The  stopping 
of  the  carriage  woke  me ;  but  my  sister  was  gone.  Oh !  this  loss 
was  cruel,  for  while  together  we  could  have  comforted  each  other, 

"  I  was  brought  into  a  house  and  given  in  charge  to  a  repuls- 
ive-looking man,  outwardly  very  pious,  who  was  constantly  read- 
ing  his  Prayer-book,  but  had  no  scruple  in  overreaching  his  neigh- 
bors. A  moderate  sum  was  paid  down  for  my  yearly  board.  He 
was  to  see  what  he  could  make  of  me,  and  I  was  to  follow  any 
profession  to  which  I  felt  inclined. 

"  So  he  told  me.  But  I,  who  was  older  than  my  years,  soon 
perceived  that  the  man  had  orders  to  let  me  do  as  I  chose,  and 
not  to  check  me  in  excesses  or  vices.  Thus  I  was  allowed  to  do 
just  what  I  pleased;  so  I  idled  about  all  day,  drank,  played,  and 
rode  the  neighbors'  horses,  and,  as  I  was  a  bold,  handsome  lad,  I 
was  a  fevorite  vdth  them  all.  I  became  strong  and  active.  No 
horse  was  too  wild  for  me  to  break  him  in ;  no  window,  no  tree, 
too  high  to  climb.  I  steeled  my  frame  so  entirely  that  I  could 
bear  any  hardships,  and  it  was  quite  the  same  to  me  whether  I 
was  in  bed,  or  passing  the  night  in  the  open  air,  in  rain  and  storm. 
One  thing  I  learned  from  my  tutor— dissimulation ;  for  when  I 
confessed  my  faults  he  was  furious,  but  .when  I  began  to  deny 
them,  and  to  sneak  about  the  house,  casting  down  my  eyes  and 
sighing,  we  soon  got  on  &mously  together. 

"You  may  think  I  never  forgot  the  past,  or  my  father  and' 
mother,  and  my  sister.  Perhaps  you  wiU  wonder  that  I  did  not 
attempt  to  run  away,  as  I  was  allowed  full  liberty  to  wander 
about  in  the  village  and  the  neighborhood  alone.  But  I  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  as  a  child,  and  without  means,  I  could  not 
venture  on  flight.  I  constantly  hoped,  too,  to  receive  some  token 
of  remembrance  from  my  parents.  But  in  vain.  The  dreadful 
deed  I  had  committed  threw  a  dark  shadow  over  my  early  youth; 
but  instead  of  feeling  remorse  the  bitter  sense  of  our  wrongs  ouly 
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made  me  nurse  a  feeliDg  of  revenge,  and  glory  in  mj  deed.  I  can 
not  express  to  you  how  I  had  loved  my  little  sister.  From  my 
earliest  childhood  she  had  been  my  only  playmate,  and  her  gentle 
nature  soothed  my  wild  humors,  and  my  hasty,  passionate  moods. 
She,  too,  loved  me  devotedly. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  our  vilify  there  was  an  encampment  of 
gipsies,  with  whom  I  had  frequent  intercourse.  I  was  a  £eivorite 
with  them  all,  and  sometimes  went  with  them  in  their  expeditions, 
and  one  day  their  captain  proposed  to  me  to  accompany  them  on  a 
longer  journey.  They  were  to  bring  some  ponies  from  the  Scot- 
tish mountains  to  England.  He  promised  me  a  good  share  of 
their  gains.  I  naturally  consented  at  once,  and  left  without  grief 
or  regret  the  house  that  had  hitherto  sheltered  me.  My  hair, 
which  was  fair,  like  my  father's,  was  dyed  black,  my  fece  was  col- 
ored olive,  and  we  traveled  on  for  many  days  through  the  land. 
How  anxiously  I  looked  round  to  see  if  I  could  recognize  any  of 
the  castles  or  landmarks  I  had  formerly  observed.  All  in  vain. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  recognized  the  park  gate  through  which 
we  entered  the  night  we  arrived,  or  turf  and  trees,  rills  and  brooks, 
like  those  I  had  then  seen;  but  on  closer  examination  I  always 
found  a  great  difference.  At  last,  however,  by  a  singular  chance,  I 
found  what  I  sought.  I  had  been  wandering  round  a  park  with 
high  waUs ;  the  porter  refused  to  admit  the  gipsy,  but  I  came  to 
a  place  where  I  heard  the  gay  voices  of  children.  Feather-balls 
were  flying  in  the  air,  and  one  was  tossed  over  where  I  was. 
*What  a  pity,'  said  a. young  voice;  *it  is  lost!'  but  I  hast^ied 
tp  the  porter  with  the  ball,  -and  gave  it  to  him.  He  wished  to 
give  me  something  for  my  trouble,  but  I  begged  him  instead  to 
.%allow  me  to  see  the  gardens.     His  boy  went  .with  me. 

''*Yes,  these  were  the  lofty  stone  gates  shaded  by  trees,  the 
winding  Toad,  the  luxuriant  thickets  which  I  had  seen  by  torch- 
light the  night  my  father  rode  away.  How  my  heart  beat  at  this 
discovery !  I  would  gladly  have  gone  straight  to  the  castle,  but 
I  was  obliged  to  follow  my  little  guide,  who  wished  first  to  return 
the  ball.  We  came  to  a  smooth  space  of  green  turf  interspersed 
with  beds  of  flowers ;  there  two  children  were  playing,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  about  five  or  six  years  old.     A  lady  in  deep  mourning  was 
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watching  the  children's  game.  She  thanked  me,  and  while  she 
was  speaking  to  me  I  looked  at  the  pretty  little  children.  I  felt 
so  strange  and  so  sad  that  I  could  gladly  have  wept,  and  taken 
the  children  in  my  arms ;  images  of  the  past  floated  before  me — 
of  my  parents,  of  my  darling  sister.  Oh!  this  must  be  my  fa- 
ther's park.  I,  too,  might  have  played  here  happily  in  careless, 
childish  mirth,  with  a  happy  future  in  prospect.  The  little  girl, 
too,  reminded  me  strongly  of  my  own  sister. 

"  The  lady  now  called  the  children,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go, 
but  I  often  looked  back.  But  now  to  the  castle.  It  was  the 
same.  I  saw  the  spacious  staircase  and  the  numerous  windows ; 
I  recognized  it  all  by  the  beating  of  my  heart.  What  would  I 
have  given  to  be  able  to  enter  it !  But  this  was  not  permitted. 
I  asked  the  boy  if  the  rooms  were  handsome  *?  He  said,  *  Yes.* 
'  Paneled  with  dark  oak  f  I  continued,  *  and  one  in  which  there 
are  many  foreign  daggers  and  weapons?'  *Yes,  yes,'  he  an- 
swered; 'my  father  has  often  shown  them  to  me  when  the 
family  were  absent.'  *  And  the  family,'  I  asked,  in  a  hesitating 
tone,  '  are  they  here  just  now  V  *  We  saw  the  lady  a  moment 
since,'  answered  the  boy,  *and  her  children.     She  is  in  deep 

mourning  for  her  husband.  Lord  K ,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 

from  his  horse  out  hunting  last  year.'     That  was  my  father ! 

"  Without  saying  another  word  I  went  back  through  the  park, 
greeted  the  porter  in  passing,  and  found  myself  on  the  highway 
again.  What  a  dreadful  mystery  surrounded  my  life!  I  had 
seen  the  wife  of  my  father — ^who  yet  was  not  my  mother ;  his 
children — and  yet  they  were  strangers  to  me.  « 

"We  remained  for  the  night  at  a  village  near,  and  there  I 
learned  the  history  of  the  family  at  the  castle,  and  likewise  my 
own.  They  related  that  about  eight  ye^tfs  ago  the  young  lord 
returned  from  Italy,  owing  to  a  kind  invitation  from  his  fiither, 
accompanied  by  his  young,  lovely  wife,  and  two  children.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  arrived,  when,  through  his  father's  influence,  his  mar- 
riage was  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  the  children  pronounced 
illegitimate,  and  the  mother  sent  back  to  Italy.  Contrary  to  all 
expectation,  the  son  seemed  quickly  reconciled  to  his  Cither's 
wishes,  for  not  long  after  he  married  a  rich  heiress. 
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"Thus  was  I  cast  forth  without  a  name,  without  a  family. 
They  said  my  mother  had  returned  to  Italy ;  but  where  was  my 
sister  ?  I  thought  the  best  plan  I  could  pursue  to  discover  some 
trace  of  my  lost  ones  was  to  turn  my  steps  toward  Sicily ;  but 
perhaps  you  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that  I  could  not  easily  re- 
solve to  part  with  my  only  friends  the  gipsies.  I  confess  that  I 
had  a  liking  for  their  wild  life,  and  I  had  no  means  of  my  own  to 
subsist  on  if  I  quitted  them.  What  I  suffered  in  reflecting  on 
what  I  was  and  on  what  I  might  have  been,  I  need  not  tell  you ; 
all  the  natural  levity  of  youth  could  not  banish  these  bitter 
thoughts." 

Here  the  narrator  paused,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Beil ; 
his  expression  was  gentle  and  melancholy.  "Could  you  but 
know,"  continued  he,  "  the  relief  it  is  to  me  to  have  found  some 
one  at  last  to  whom  I  can  speak  without  reserve !  But,  my 
friend,  if  1  intrust  my  past  life  to  you,  you  must  bury  it  in  your 
heart,  as  the  grave  does  its  dead,  or  the  sea  the  drowned.  Prom- 
ise me  this  solemnly,  and  I  will  continue ;  but  before  you  do  so, 
believe  my  assurance  that  you  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst  parts 
of  my  life.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  the  power  and  the  strength 
to  preserve  silence  faithfully  on  the  secrets  I  intrust  to  you,  give 
me  your  hand.     I  require  no  words." 

Herr  Beil  grasped  his  hand  with  much  emotion,  pressed  it 
fervently,  and  the  baron  continued  thus : 

"  From  that  time  forth  I  was  the  wildest  of  all  the  gipsy  band. 
I  must  tell  you  that,  hitherto,  I  had  not  been  initiated  into  many 
j^  their  mysteries ;  I  had  earned  my  livelihood  by  honest  means ; 
but  now,  in  my  desperation,  I  hinted  to  the  captain  that  I  was 
not  disinclined  to  join  in  more  dangerous  exploits.  His  joy  on 
hearing  this  flattered  my  vanity ;  but  he  had  cause  for  it,  as  though 
then  slender  and  slight,  I  had  the  strength  of  two  men,  and  so  far 
as  dexterity  and  craft  could  go,  I  felt  that  a  dozen  were  no  match 
for  me.  I  told  him  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  petty  dep- 
redations ;  I  longed  to  be  engaged  in  some  aflair  of  danger,  where 
spirit  and  courage  were  required. 

"  We  traveled  on,  and  a  few  day»  afterward  the  captain  took  me 
aside,  and  said ;  ^If  you  choose  to  risk  a  bold  stroke,  in  four-and 
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twenty  hours  we  may  both  become  rich.'  I  of  course  joyfully 
assented.  '  To-night/  continued  he,  *  one  of  the  richest  proprie- 
tors in  this  country  is  journeying  to  the  capital ;  he  will  be  at- 
tended by  some  servants,  but  is  to  have  a  large  sum  in  gold  with 
him.  Shall  we  take  any  of  our  companions,  or  shall  we  two  risk 
the  affair  ourselves  V  *  We  two  alone,'  answered  I ;  and  so  it 
was  settled.  Night  came,  we  took  the  best  horses,  and,  well 
armed,  rode  forth.  Our  way  led  across  a  wide  moor ;  the  weather 
was  stormy,  the  wind  swept  across  the  barren  heath,  we  could 
scarcely  sit  our  horses.  We  drew  up  in  a  small  hollow  concealed 
by  a  thicket.  It  was  about  midnight  when  we  heard  the  distant 
rolling  of  wheels.  It  came  nearer ;  we  saw  there  were  four 
horses  ridden  by  postillions,  and  two  servants  on  the  seat  outside. 
I  sprang  to  the  leaders  and  dashed  the  man  from  the  saddle, 
while  the  captain  stood  at  the  door  of  the  carriage,  shouting  out 
*  Halt  r  Although  it  instantly  stopped,  shots  were  fired  at  the 
same  moment,  which,  however,  we  did  not  reply  to.  While  the 
captain  kept  guard  over  the  carriage,  I  slipped  from  my  horse, 
dragged  off  the  other  postillion  without  injuring  him,  and,  holding 
a  pistol  to  his  head,  forced  him  and  his  companion  to  unharness 
their  alarmed  horses,  which  galloped  off  instantly  over  the  moor. 
Then  we  allowed  their  riders  to  follow  them. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  captain  had  obliged  the  two  servants  to 
remain  quiet,  and  I  went  up  to  the  door  of  the  carriage ;  but  I 
took  the  precaution,  the  next  moment  after  showing  myself,  to 
spring  to  one  side,  which  was  wise,  as  the  determined  master  of 
the  carriage  fired  at  me  twice.  The  balls  whistled  past  my  head. 
I  then  desired  him,  very  seriously,  to  refrain  from  such  attempts, 
and  drew  him  out  of  the  carriage.  He  was  an  old  man ;  and  as 
he  was  lame,  and  his  crutch  remained  in  the  carriage,  I  seated 
him  on  a  stone  carefully,  having  no  wish  to  injure  him.  I  was 
quite  cool — indeed,  the  enterprise  appeared  to  me  free  from  all 
risk.  Think,  however,  what  my  sensations  were  when,  on  taking 
down  one  of  the  carriage  lamps,  its  light  fell  on  his  fece,  and  in 
spite  of  the  many  years  that  had  elapsed,  and  only  having  seen 
him  once,  I  recognized  the  i^Rln,  withered  features  of  my  grand- 
father, whose  command  had  cruelly  driven  us  forth  firom  our  home  \ 
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'^^I  left  my  companion  to  search  in  the  carriage,  and  to  tak^ 
possession  of  the  coffer,  with  the  gold  and  papers.  I  stood  beside 
the  old  man  £md  thought  of  that  night  when  we  had  met  for  the 
first  time.  We  could  not  part  thus.  I  was  resolved  that  he 
should  know  me,  £md  learn  that  destiny  sometimes  exercises  strict 
justice.  I  slowly  drew  out  a  dagger.  When  he  saw  it  he  started, 
but  I  only  held  it  before  his  eyes,  and  told  him  to  search  back 
eight  years  in  his  memory.  *  Remember,'  said  I,  in  a  determined 
voice,  *that  fatal  night  when  your  harsh  will  parted  forever  a 
whole  family,  forcing  my  father  to  commit  a  crime,  casting  forth 
my  mother  into  shame  and  misery,  robbing  your  own  grand- 
children of  their  honorable  name  and  of  their  inheritance,  and 
crushing  every  hope  for  the  future,  throwing  them  into  the  paths 
of  vice.  Yes,  of  vice,  I  repeat,'  said  I,  *  for  I,  who  ought  to  be 
seated  beside  you  in  that  carriage,  your  grandson  and  your  right- 
ful heir,  to  defend  you  against  such  attempts  as  this,  I  now  stand 
before  you  as  a  common  highwayman,  and  might  perhaps  become 
your  murderer,  if  fate  had  given  me  a  heart  like  yours.* " 

**  Horrible !  horrible !"  ejaculated  Beil. 

"  Horrible  indeed !"  continued  the  other.  "  My  companion  had 
in  the  mean  time  placed  the  casket  and  the  trunks  on  the  ground, 
and  had  quickly  emptied  their  most  valuable  contents  into  a  sack 
he  had  brought  with  him  for  the  purpose.  *  We  shall  never  meet 
again,'  said  I  to  the  old  man ;  *  if,  therefore,  you  proceed  againgt 
me  for  this  night's  deed  at  law,  when  I  have  only  taken  part  of 
my  rightful  inheritance — ^in  that  case  alone,  or  if  you  revenge- 
fully endeavor  to  plunge  me  into  still  deeper  misery,  will  I  again 
appear  before  you  to  avenge  my  mother's  wrongs  and  my  own.' 
He  made  no  answer,  but  hung  down  his  head.  Did  he  at  that 
moment  think  with  remorse  of  the  injury  he  had  inflicted  on  me, 
or  was  he  only  enraged  at  the  sense  of  his  utter  inability  to  de- 
stroy me  on  the  spot? 

"  The  horses  were  laden  with  the  booty.  I  replaced  my  dagger 
slowly  in  its  sheath,  and  though  my  companion  wished  to  gallop 
off  as  fast  as  possible,  I  insisted,  to  his  '^uprise,  that  we  should 
ride  away  at  a  fo^'s  pace,  and  ot|^  went  quietly  alon^^D  the 
amazement  of  the  servants,  who  l!8rtainly  had  never  before  seen 
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such  a  termination  to  such  a  Bcene.  We  rode  on  through  the  night 
to  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  well  known  to  the  gipsies.  There 
we  dismounted  and  examined  our  plunder.  It  was  immense,  and, 
equally  divided,  it  formed  a  complete  independence  for  both  of  us. 
We  shared  it  amicably ;  only  I  claimed  all  the  papers.  The  cap- 
tain, who  had  been  considerably  alarmed  at  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  night's  work,  was  overjoyed  when  I  disclosed  to 
him  my  relaticmship  to  the  old  man,  and  assured  him  he  might 
enjoy,  undisturbed,  what  we  had  this  night  gained.  He  was 
sophist  enough  to  declare  that  he  did  not  consider  that  we  had 
committed  a  robbery,  but  only  shared  my  rightful  inheritance  due 
to  me  by  my  grandfather. 

"  We  then  parted  forever.  He  went  back  to  his  own  people. 
I  resolved  to  leave  England,  and  after  having  realized  my  prop- 
erty, I  sailed  for  the  Continent,  intending  to  go  straight  to  Sicily. 
When  I  reached  Paris,  I  took  the  wise  precaution  to  cause  in- 
quiries to  be  made  in  Palermo  about  my  &mily,  and  soon  after 
received  sad  intelligence.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  my  unhappy 
mother  and  sister.  The  misfortunes  which  had  beMlen  us  were 
not  known  there  to  their  full  extent.  It  was  reported  that  my 
&ther  had  divorced  my  mother,  on  which  she  had  left  England 
with  all  she  possessed,  and  gone  to  live  in  Grermany.  My  steward 
in  Palermo  wrote  that  my  mother's  relations  were  only  too  glad 
to  hear  nothing  of  us,  and  unless  important  affairs  required  my 
presence  in  Sicily,  he  strongly  advised  me  not  to  return  there. 

"^us  my  own  home  was  closed  against  me.  I  had  no  one  in 
whom  I  could  confide,  or  relate  my  story,  or  from  whom  I  could 
expect  consolation  or  assistance.  How  miserable  and  solitary  I 
felt !  I  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  same  step  you  once  medi- 
tated. A  spirit  held  me  back  also ;  but  it  was  my  own  which 
whispered  to  me,  *Will  you,  in  this  cowardly  way,  leave  the 
world  and  your  enemies,  and  have  no  compensation  for  all  you 
have  suffered  ?  Conquer  fate  instead  of  yielding  to  it ;  live  as  a 
free  and  independent  man,  and  crush  those  who  have  striven  to 
crush  you.'  This  voice  'sounded  loudly  in  my  heart,  and  I  fol- 
lowed its  enticing  tones.  I  ^^nch,  and  could  enjoy  life  in  the 
great  capital.     I  quickly  leaSBr  thev  tone  oi  good  society,  and 
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formed  many  intimades,  but  I  plunged  deep  into  the  lowest 
abysses  of  mankind,  and  gained  not  only  tools,  but  friends  there 
also.  You  look  astonished;  but  I  tell  you  the  simple  truth. 
Often  at  night,  when  after  being  at  a  brilliant  soiree  I  left  my 
carriage,  took  oif  my  rich  apparel,  put  on  a  blouse  and  false  bla(^ 
hair,  any  of  the  distinguished  ladies  with  whom  I  had  been  dan- 
cing would  have  bestowed  akns  on  me  without  recognizing  me. 
And  don't  suppose  that  it  was  against  my  inclinations  to  frequent 
such  a  low  grade  of  society.  There  men  are  seen  in  their  natural 
goodness  of  heart,  as  well  as  in  their  natural  wickedness,  without 
a  mask,  without  disguise ;  but  you  must  not  mix  with  them  as  a 
strange  element — ^you  must  become  one  of  them.  Then  a  word, 
a  pressure  of  the  hand  suffice,  and  if  you  make  sacrifices  for  them, 
they  devote  themselves  to  you  body  and  soul.  It  was  a  life  of 
enchantment  to  me  to  hover  like  an  invisible  spirit  in  all  ranks 
of  society,  high  and  low.  Nothing  escaped  my  vigilance;  no 
secret  police  could  ever  discover  or  accomplish  what  I  did.  I  saw 
the  threads  of  a  thousand  intrigues  entangled  before  my  eyes ;  I 
united  them  when  it  pleased  me  to  do  so,  and  tore  them  asunder 
when  I  chose.  The  most  secret  mysteries  were  all  open  to  me. 
I  facilitated  their  course,  or  checked  them,  as  I  thpught^fit.  I 
was  lord  and  master  over  thousands  of  slaves. 

"  And  were  you  that  once,  or  are  you  so  still  t"  asked  the  other, 
in  a  suppressed  voice. 

'^I  am  so  still,"  answered  the  narrator,  looking  up  proudly. 
**  Yes,  I  do  not  deny  it,  for  I  have  made  to  you  an  ample  ctnfes- 
sion  of  my  whole  life." 

"  I  see.  Forgive  me,  honored  sir,  but  my  surprise  ^d  my  awe 
are  great,  while  you  appear  before  me  a  mysterious  being,  sweep- 
ing past  in  darkness  and  thus  suddenly  coming  to  light — almost 
a  spectre.  Yes,  a  spectre,"  continued  he,  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence, fixing  his  eyes  on  the  brilliant  ones  of  his  companion — "a 
spectre  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  same  who  appeared  to  me  by 
the  canal.  But  I  am  childish,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  forcing  a 
smile ;  "  you  are  before  me  in  your  bodily  presence,  and  that 
phantom  was  no  phantom — ^butjM|l" 

"Yes,  it  was  1,  my  fiiend,*'.airowered  the  baron — "it  was  I 
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who  saved  not  only  your  life,  but  your  body  and  soul,  and  when  I 
say  that  I  rescued  you  for  my  own  purposes,  it  was  merely  to 
gain  a  friend,  who,  not  engaged  in  any  of  my  wild  actions,  would 
give  me  disinterested  advice,  and  to  whom  I  could  open  my  in* 
most  heart  Best  assured  that  I  will  never  attempt  to  drag  you 
into  that  gloomy  sphere.  This  house  and  these  rooms  shall  re- 
main as  pure  as  the  soul  of  the  child  who  fiow  sleeps  so  sweetly 
near  us." 

«  And  this  child— is  he  yours  !" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  I  am^£ 
so  happy.  Listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  more.  My  tale  will 
soon  be  done.  At  first  I  thought  that  I  could  as  lightly  wth- 
draw  from  the  strange  life  I  had  begun  as  I  could  change  a  dress 
or  draw  off  a  glove.  I  wished  to  do  so,  and  I  left  Paris  to  go  to 
Germany,  but  at  the  commencement  of  my  stay  I  kept  apart  from 
all  that  I  had  formerly  enjoyed.  It  did  not  last  long.  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  invisibly  rewarding,  and  punishing, 
and  interfering  in  the  £&te  of  those  who  interested  me.  The  first  I 
eould  frequently  do  with  ease.  You  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
I  never  derived  the  smallest  profit  from  any  of  my  connections  or 
transactions — ^never !  never  I  Though  immense  sums  were  offered 
to  the  unknown  being,  riches  rolled  at  my  feet,  I  never  had  been 
a  spendthrift ;  what  I  possessed  being  wisely  managed,  increased 
instead  of  diminishing,  though  I  was  no  niggard  in  relieving  mis- 
ery wherever  I  discovered  it.     I  was  residing  at  W ^  and 

among  other  tales  of  scandal  which  the  rich  young  men  whose 
society  I  frequented  related  to  me,  one  in  particular  interested 
me.  It  was  a  r^ular  slave-traffic.  It  was  said  that  a  mother 
wished  to  sell  her  only  daughter  for  a  large  sum  of  money ;  that 
the  daughter  loved  another,  and  was  in  despair.  ThsCf  was  the 
very  case  to  excite  my  eager  interest  My  first  idea  was  to  carry 
off  the  poor  creature,  to  provide  for  her,  and,  if  possible,  to  unite 
her  to  her  lover.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  introduced  to  her, 
and  this  I  accomplished."  • 

The  narrator,  at  these  words,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  as  he 
pushed  back  his  hair  his  Imad  trembled.  ^'  I  went  thither — I 
never  was  at  a  loss  for  a  pretext  on  similar  oc(^ons*— I  feund 
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the  girl  alone.  I  shuddered,  and  felt  my  heart  quail  within  me, 
for  in  the  features  of  th^  girl  I  again  found  those  of  the  child. 
Mj  sister  stood  before  me !  my  own  sister !  my  Lucie !  whom  her 
own  mother  wished  to  sell  to  shame.  But  no,  it  was  not  so  bad; 
for  I  found  that  my  mother  had  been  long  dead.  She  had  sought 
out  her  child,  and  found  it  in  Scotland ;  they  had  led  a  miserable 
life ;  my  mother  had*worked  day  and  night  to  support  her  child ; 
but  all  the  sad  losses  she  had  met  with,  the  remembrance  of  my 
father,  who  had  so  cruelly  forsaken  her,  and  my  death,  which  she 
believed  to  be  certain,  had  destroyed  her  health.  After  her  death 
my  poor  sister  was  without  a  friend  in  the  world,  when  chance 
made  her  acquainted  with  the  woman  who  now  called  herself  her 
mother,  who  educated  her  carefuUy,  with  a  view  to  being  one  day 
repaid  by  my  sister  herself,  with  all  her  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

"That  I  had  a  stormy  interview  with  this  woman  you  can 
easily  conceive.  I  gave  her  the  sum  she  demanded  for  my  sister, 
and  took  the  poor  creature  home  with  me.  Yes,  poor  creature 
indeed !  but  though  most  miserable,  still  pure  and  virtuous.  She 
bad  been  privately  united  to  her  young  lover,  but  he  died  suddenly 
fix)m  fever  a  few  days  afterward.  I  did  my  best  to  establish  her 
claims,  but,  alas !  the  marriage  proved  to  be  irregular.  Thus  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  my  poor  sister  was  dishonored  unless  I  could 
succeed  in  concealing  an  event  which  obliged  me  to  live  for  long 
in  the  deepest  solitude  and  concealment  with  her.  The  unhappy 
girl  became  the  mother  of  a  child — a  boy — why  should  I  conceal 
the  fiact  from  you  t — the  same  boy  who  is  now  under  your  charge, 
and  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  not  love  less  on  account  of  the  stain 
on  his  birth." 

The  assurance  of  Herr  Beil  that  he  would  perhaps  love  the 
child  more,  because  he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  without  any 
l^al  claim  on  a  father's  care,  seemed  scarcely  to  be  heard  by  the 
baron.  He  held  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
absorbed  in  thought.  Wlien  he  at  last  looked  up  again  he  sighed 
deeply,  and  said,  "Believe  me,  I  would  rather  have  found  my 
sister's  grave  than  herself  as  I  found  her.  I  told  you  how  I  loved 
her  as  a  child,  and,  though  separated  from  her,  her  image  had 
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been  too  deeply  impressed  on  my  heart  ever  to  be  forgotten.  I 
saw  her  in  my  dreams,  lovely,  and  virtuous,  and  admired.  One 
thing  I  must  confess:  though  I  have  had  many  adventures,  I 
never  loved,  for  as  often  as  my  heart  turned  to  any  one,  the  image 
of  my  sister  arose  before  me,  and  eclipsed  every  other.  Only 
once,"  continued  he,  with  a  smile,  "  chance  brought  me  acquainted 
with  a  poor  creature  with  feir  hair  and  a  look  of  my  sister,  which 
attracted  me  toward  her.  I  felt  deep  emotion  in  looking  at  her, 
and  if  I  had  met  her  sooner —  But  these  are  all  fancies.  I  must 
proceed  with  my  story. 

"I  traveled  with  Lucie  into  Sicily,  and  there  I  instituted  a 
lawsuit  against  my  grandfather.  I  knew  I  could  gain  nothing, 
but  I  pursued  the  suit  solely  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  name 
for  my  sister;  and  in  this  I  succeeded.  She  was  declared  enti- 
tled to  bear  the  family  name  of  her  father.  The  grandson  of 
Lord  K was  dead  and  forgotten.  1  felt  I  could  be  more  use- 
ful to  my  sister  by  standing  as  an  invisible  protector  at  her  side. 
If  we  had  borne  the  same  name,  she  might  possibly  have  been  in- 
volved in  transactions  which  I  felt  it  to  be  my  most  sacred  duty 
to  keep  out  of  her  sight.  That  I  shared  my  property  equally  with 
her,  you  will  at  once  believe.  And  now  I  am  done,  but  prepared 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask  me.  Do  so  with- 
out reserve." 

"If  I  do  so,"  said  Beil,  hesitating,  "it  is  not  curiosity  which 
impels  me  to  question  you ;  but  I  wish  to  hear  if  the  mother 
knows  where  her  boy  is,  and  if  she  is  allowed  to  see  him  ?" 

"  I  can  not  answer  you  as  to  the  last.  My  sister  married,  and 
made  what  the  world  calls  a  brilliant  alliance ;  but  she  lives 
childless  with  her  old  husband,  and  her  whole  heart  is  with  her 
boy." 

"And  what  am  I  to  do  if  she  makes  an  attempt  to  see  the 
child  ?    You  told  me  others  were  also  seeking  him." 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  be  cautious.  If  a  lady,  therefore,  asks 
to  see  the  boy,  you  must  inquire  if  she  has  resided  long  in  this 
city ;  if  the  answer  is  that  she  has  just  returned  from  England, 
then  you  may  safely  give  the  child  into  her  arms.  But  it  is  now 
time  that  I  should  retire,"  said  the  baron,  rising;  "I  can  say 
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with  Mephistopheles,  1x17  horses  shiver,  the  morning  dawns.  You 
have  dreamed  a  wild,  fantastic  dream  with  me.  Adieu,  my  friend. 
Bememher,  I  am  always  at  your  service.  Demand  what  you  will, 
I  will  get  it  for  you.  FarewelL  I  will  soon  visit  you  again ;  if 
you  have  any  thing  urgent  to  tell  me,  you  know  where  to  find 
me."  He  then  shook  hands  cordially  with  Herr  Beil,  and  left 
the  house. 

The  other  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  after  the  baron^ 
who  went  along  erect  and  quickly  till  he  disappeared  round  the 
nearest  comer. 

Morning  was  dawning — a  dismal,  cold  winter  morning;  the 
wind  chased  gray  clouds  along  the  sky,  which,  flying  over  the 
dty,  scattered  down  occasional  flakes  of  snow>  The  weather- 
co^s  flew  round,  creaking ;  a  frosty  mist  lay  heavy  on  the  dis- 
tant houses ;  and,  on  a  fountain  opposite  the  house,  some  iddes 
were  hanging.  Out  of  doors  the  weather  was  miserable;  but 
within,  the  stove  made  the  room  warm  and  comfortable.  Herr 
Beil  extinguished  the  candle,  for  its  flame  was  overpowered  by 
the  dawning  light  of  day.  He  then  passed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  really  dreamed  a  wild  dream,  or  as  if  he 
%  had  read  a  fistntastic  romance  during  the  night — a  tale  of  robbers, 
such  as  are  often  to  be  met  with.  He  sank  into  a  reverie,  and 
rejoiced  when  he  was  startled  out  of  it  by  a  child's  dear  voice 
calling, 

^<  Herr  Beil,  I  am  awake,  and  wish  to  rise.' 
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CHAPTER    LVIII. 

A  DANGEBOUS  PAPER. 


We  b^  our  reader  will  accompany  us  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Erichsen.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  the 
passage  was  filled  with  leather  trunks  and  boxes,  as  if  the  family 
were  going  on  a  journey.  "We  find  the  doctor  in  his  study,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  arm-chair,  not  even  noticing  the  games  of  his 
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children,  who  were  in  the  room  with  him ;  and  yet  their  occupa- 
tion was  rather  amusing  to  see.  Oscar  and  Anna  were  sitting 
on  the  floor,  and  between  them  was  a  footstool,  on  which  there 
was  a  sickly-looking  little  girl,  whose  astonished  eyes  stared  con- 
stantly round  the  room.  Her  dress  was  comical  enough.  She 
had  a  shabby  blue  woolen  frock,  and  a  little  velvet  cloak  which 
Oscar  had  put  on  her  shoulders,  and  on  her  head  a  pretty  little 
lace  bonnet,  fastened  on  quite  awry  by  Anna.  The  latter  had  a 
cup  of  coffee  in  her  hand,  with  bread  crumbled  in  it,  which  she 
was  putting  into  the  child's  mouth  with  a  spoon.  Sometimes 
the  little  girl  turned  away  her  head,  as  if  unable  to  swallow  any 
more,  and  then  Oscar  and  Anna  both  exclaimed  at  once,  "Papa, 
the  stranger  child  won't  eat !" 

The  little  thing  seemed  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  cram- 
ming system  and  the  too  great  attention  shown  her.  She  looked 
askance  at  her  velvet  cloak  and  lace  bonnet,  and  fidgeted  with 
her  feet,  as  if  meditating  by  a  sudden  spring  to  regain  her  free- 
dom ;  in  short,  she  behaved  like  a  little  ape  just  caught  and  re- 
ceiving its  first  lesson  in  polite  behavior. 

The  door  opened,  and  Arthur  appeared  on  the  threshold,  shak- 
ing his  head  as  he  looked  into  the  room.  "A  pretty  affair!"  said 
he,  closing  the  door,  and  taking  a  chair  near  his  brother.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake  tell  me,  Edward,  is  the  story  true?  And  you  said 
nothing  of  it  yesterday !  I  only  heard  it  this  morning  at  break- 
fest  from  Alphonse,  who  was  talking  it  over  with  my  mother  in 
his  usual  fashion." 

The  doctor  looked  up,  but  did  not  change  his  position.  "  I  was 
just  going  to  tell  you,  Arthur,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  trem- 
bted,  "  my  carriage  is  waiting." 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  Arthur,  urgently,  "  does  she  really  not  in- 
tend to  return  1  My  mother  had  given  her  a  severe  lecture,  and 
she  seemed  to  see  how  ill  she  had  behaved." 

"  She  seemed,'*  answered  Edward,  shaking  his  head ;  "  that  is, 
she,  as  usual,  made  no  answer ;  but  when  she  left  your  house  she 
wrote  to  me  that  she  considered  it  better  for  us  both  that  she 
should  persevere  in  her  resolution.  There  lies  this  strange  docu- 
ment.   I  don't  know  whether  Alphonse  has  any  knowledge  of  it.'* 
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The  painter  read  the  letter,  and,  while  doing  so,  glanced  round 
at  the  group  of  children.  He  then  folded  it  up,  gave  it  back  to 
his  brother,  and  said,  "  Explain  the  affair  \o  me.  Is  this  the 
child  she  refers  to  V* 

The  doctor  said:  "Nothing  can  be  more  simple.  You  know 
the  quarrel  my  wife  and  I  had  on  Christmas-eve ;  next  day  she 
went  to  her  mother,  and  the  worthy  lady,  instead  of  persuading 
her  daughter  to  return  home,  or  at  least  coming  herself,  sent  her 
man  of  business,  saying  she  felt  herself  involved  in  her  daughter's 
wrongs.  On  which  I  vn'ote  a  letter  that  really  would  have  soft- 
ened a  heart  of  stone ;  then  followed  the  conversation  with  my 
mother." 

"  Exactly  so  I  But  what  is  the  story  about  the  child  ?  for  so 
far  as  I  have  heard  she  is  the  fresh  cause  of  all  going  wrong 
again." 

"The  explanation  is  easy  enough;  but  when  a  person  wishes 
to  find  cause  for  strife  and  suspicion,  any  thing  serves  as  a  pre- 
text. On  the  same  memorable  Christmas-eve  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance, strangely  enough,  of  an  unfortunate  girl  in  a  deep 
decline,  who  had  been  robbed  of  her  child  by  some  wicked  per- 
sons, now,  however,  restored  to  her.  She  was  ill,  friendless,  and 
poor ;  so  I  visited  her  regularly,  and  supported  her  as  well  as  I 
could." 

"  There  surely  was  nothing  wrong  in  that." 

"  She  became  every  day  worse ;  the  child,  too,  seemed  to  pine, 
and  when  the  mother  died,  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  no  harm  in 
bringing  it  home  with  me,  intending  to  keep  it  here  till  I  could 
find  some  one  with  whom  I  could  place  it.     Was  I  wrong  1" 

"Not  in  our  eyes,  or  in  those  of  any^ght  thinking  person," 
answered  Arthur;  "but  you  might  have  foreseen  that  your  kind 
action  would  give  a  welcome  handle  to  those  who  wished  to  find 
one.    Anonymous  letters  were  sent  to  your  wife,  I  heard  V 

"They  were,  and  you  can  not  imagine  of  what  a  malicious 
and  wicked  nature.  The  writer  said  it  was  a  connection  which 
had  been  going  on  for  years,  well  known  to  every  one,  but  con- 
cealed hitherto  from  my  wife  to  spare  her  feelings." 

"Oh!  shameful, shameful !" 
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"  The  faithful  friend  who  addressed  her  could  no  longer  be  si- 
lent, and  see  an  unhappy  woman  so  shamefully  imposed  upon  and 
betrayed  by  her  husband." 

"  But  your  wife  surely  could  not  believe  this  tale  *?" 
"  No,  she  does  not  believe  it,  but  she  affects  to  do  so." 
"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  child  V 
"  L  don't  as  yet  know.     I  can  not  keep  it  here ;  I  suppose  I 
must  board  it  somewhere." 

"That  plan  will  not  answer,"  said  Arthur;  "it  would  only 
cause  fresh  gossip.  You  must  intrust  the  child  to  some  respect- 
able quiet  people,  who  will  take  charge  of  it,  and  not  make  it  the 
subject  of  conversation  with  their  neighbors." 

"  Such  people  are  rare,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  are  you  acquainted 
with  any?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Arthur,  "  they  are  rare,  I  grant,  but  there  are 
signs  by  which  they  can  be  recognized.  The  expression  of  the 
eye  tells  that  the  heart  is  good  and  noble ;  an  open^  candid  smile 
shows  the  purity  of  the  soul ;  one  single  word  uttered  by  a  melo- 
dious, sweet  voice,  makes  you  feel  that  truth  and  integrity  are 
there.     Such  a  being  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  goodness  and  in- 


nocence." 


"Arthur!  Arthur!"  said  his  astonished  brother,  "you  speak 
with  strange  fire  and  enthusiasm.  Do  you  know  such  a  being? 
If  the  original  is  like  the  portrait  you  have  sketched,  I  should 
like  to  know  her." 

"You  shall  know  her,"  answered  Airthur.  "The  ori^al, 
whom  it  surpasses  my  powej:s  to  paint,  is  a  girl  whom  I  love! 
and  how  I  love  her,  Edward!  She  shall  be  mine  at  whatever 
cost !" 

"  Then  the  report  I  heard  is  true  I"  answered  the  doctor,  sad- 
ly. "  Alphonse  hinted  it  to  me  repeatedly,  but  I  would  not  list- 
en to  him." 

"  I  know  well  that  in  the  eyes  of  my  family  and  of  the  world 
it  itill  be  considered  incomprehensible  folly.  I  love  a  girl  who 
is  young,  lovely,  and  pure  as  an  angel ;  and  this  girl  I  am  re- 
solved to  marry,  though  she  belongs  to  no  known  family,  though 
her  father  is  a  poor  copyist,  and  she  herself  a  dancer !" 
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<<  I  fear  the  great  stambling-block  will  be  ber  profession.  Yon 
-will  have  some  terrible  scenes  with  our  mother ;  she  will  scarcely 
survive  what  she  will  consider  such  a  calamity.  Have  jou  quite 
made  up  your  mind?" 

^'If  I  wish  to  remain  a  man  of  hcmor  I  can  not  draw  back; 
nor  indeed  do  I  wish  it.  But  I  own  I  dread  being  the  first  to 
break  it  to  my  mother." 

^'  Give  Alphonse  the  outlines  of  the  story,  and  it  will  soon 
reach  her  ears." 

"I  will  do  so  this  very  day." 

**  Now,  before  we  part,  teU  me  if  you  really  know  any  one  with 
whom  I  can  safely  place  the  child?" 

^^Certainly,"  answered  Arthur,  while  a  glad  smile  lighted  up 
his  &ce.     ''  Clara  will  be  charmed  to  take  care  of  her." 

"Clara  I" 

"  Yes,  Clara,  my  bride ;  and  if  you  choose  to  take  yoxa  prciegie 
and  me  there  in  your  carriage  now,  you  can  at  the  same  time 
''make  the  acquaintance  of  your  future  sister-in4aw." 

"I  will  indeed,  with  pleasure,"  said  the  doctor,  rising  from 
his  chair;  '^but  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  my  own  children  to  the 
care  of  my  n^ligent,  lazy  servants." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Arthur ;  "  we  will  first  go  to  Marianne 
and  beg  her  to  come  here.  Indeed,  she  had  already  resolved  to 
ti^e  charge  of  your  house  till  you  had  got  new  servants.  Per- 
haps we  may  meet  her  on  her  way  here." 

Arthur  took  off  the  hat  and  cloak  of  the  little  girl,  and  putting 
on  her  old  straw  bonnet  and  warm  mantle,  he  carried  her  into 
the  carriage.  They  drove  to  the  banker's  house,  but  to  the  back 
door,  that  Alphonse  might  not  see  them  arrive,  and  torment  them 
by  his  inquisitiveness.  They  left  the  child  in  the  carriage,  and 
ascended  to  the  second  etage.  They  met  two  women  on  the  stairs 
coming  down,  who  seemed  very  merry,  and  were  laughing  and 
talking,  having  no  idea  they  were  observed.  One  stopped  short 
on  the  landing-place,  and  said,  ^'  A  charming  lady,  that.  How 
stupid  of  us  never  to  try  this  house  before !  Only  think,  Emilie, 
she  has  given  me  a  ducat  I" 

But  the  old  lady  below  was  stingy  enough,"  said  the  other ; 
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"  thirty  kreuzers  only,  though  we  showed  her  such  brilliant  tes- 
timonials from  two  clergymen  and  from  the  Institution  for  the 
Modest  Poor.     Here  they  are ;  take  care  of  them." 

"  Give  them  to  me,"  said  the  mother;  "  but  where  is  the  paper 
in  which  they  were  wrapped?  Oh!  I  suppose  I  left  it  lying  on 
the  table  up  stairs.     It's  no  matter." 

"Do  you  know  what  paper  it  wasf*  said  the  more  cautious 
daughter. 

"  It  was  the  paper  in  which  Becker  folded  the  gloves  she  gave 
me,  and  Marie's  address  on  it." 

"Never  mind — ^what  can  it  signify?"  And  so  saying,  they 
went  down  stairs. 

Arthur  felt  sure  he  had  seen  the  face  of  the  younger  of  the 
two  in  the  Balken-Gasse. 

"  Come  along  I"  cried  the  doctor,  impatiently,  who  had  run  up 
stairs  before  him.  He  had  already  opened  the  glass  door,  and 
Arthur  followed  him. 

They  entered  their  sister's  salon,  and  found  her  standing  at  the 
window.  She  had  On  her  hat  and  shawl,  evidently  prepared  to 
go  out ;  but  she  did  not  turn  her  head  when  her  brothers  entered, 
and  not  even  when  Arthur  said,  "  It  is  Edward  and  I,  Marianne." 

The  doctor  went  up  to  her  at  the  window,  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  which  was  hanging  down,  and  said,  "  What  is  the  matter, 
sister?  you  are  weeping.  Do  my  misfortunes  distress  you  so 
much  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Edward,"  said  she ;  and  turning  to  him,  she  clasped 
his  hand,  saying,  "  I  am  indeed  most  miserable." 

This  was  incomprehensible  to  Axthur.  He  had  been  with 
Marianne  only  an  hour  before,  and  she  had  discussed  Edward's 
domestic  trials  with  perfect  composure — ^indeed,  she  had  even 
said  she  thought  it  fortunate  that  such  constant  torment  for  poor 
Edward  should  cease.  Why  then  these  tears  now?  "Mari- 
anne," said  he,  after  a  pause,  while  she  continued  to  cry  bitterly, 
"be  candid  with  us;  something  painful  has  occurred.  If  we  can 
comfort  or  assist  you,  how  haj^y  we  shall  be." 

Marianne  sank  on  the  sofa,  and  a  piece  of  white  paper  fluttered 
out  of  her  hand  on  the  floor.     Arthur  saw  it,  and  involuntarily 

Q2 
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the  conversation  of  the  two  women  on  the  stairs  recurred  to  him. 
He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  paper,  but  when  he  saw  Marianne  do 
the  same,  he  discreetly  drew  back. 

"  Take  it,"  said  Marianne ;  "  I  wish  to  have  no  secrets  from 
you.  Look  closely  at  the  address,  and  you  too,  Edward.  Whose 
writing  is  it!" 

An  involuntary  smile  crossed  Arthur's  countenance  when  he 
looked  at  the  paper  and  saw  the  address,  but  he  gave  it  to  his 
brother  in  silence,  who  called  out  instantly,  "  Ah !  this  is  Al- 
phonse's  writing ;  it  is  the  clear,  bold,  l^ble  hand  of  your  hus- 
band." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Marianne,  in  an  irritated  tone ;  "  read  aloud 
what  is  written  there." 

"  Fraulein  Marie  K .   At  Madame  Becker's,  Kanal-Strasse, 

No.  20." 

" Do  you  know  who  this  Fraulein  Marie  K is!"  said  Ma- 
rianne. 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor.     But  Arthur  answered  nothing. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  easily  deceived !    Here  is  the  new  Street  Guide. 

I  found  the  name  at  once.    '  No.  20  Kanal-Strasse,  Marie  K , 

ballet-dancer.'     A  dancer — shameful !  shameful !" 

The  doctor  looked  significantly  at  Arthur,  and  thought  a  Street 
Guide  is  a  dangerous  invention ;  then  he  said,  "  But  what  does 
it  mean  !" 

"What  it  means!"  said  she,  passionately,  for  she  had  passed 
from  sorrow  to  anger ;  "  I  will  tell  you !  I,  his  deceived,  neglect- 
ed wife,  whom  he  always  lectured,  who  heard  constantly  from 
him  what  was  due  to  propriety  and  to  morality — ^I,  whom  he 
would  not  allow  to  appear  in  a  tableau,  nor  to  dance  more  than 
once  with  an  intimate  friend  of  my  family — ^I,  who,  if  his  preach- 
ing and  fault-finding  were  to  be  credited,  was  full  of  levity  and 
thoughtlessness — ^"  After  this  burst  of  indignation  she  took 
breath,  and  then  continued,  sobbing,  "  Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  On 
Christmas-eve  he  bought  some  gloves." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  doctor,  "for  I  was  present  We  met 
in  a  shop,  and  he  said  he  was  buying  gloves  for — ^" 

"  For  whom  !"  interrupted  Marianne,  impatiently. 
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"Well!  for  you,"  answered  the  doctor;  "at  least  so  he  said." 

"  Ah !  for  me,"  cried  Marianne,  "  the  traitor !  On  that  even- 
ing, as  I  passed  his  room,  I  saw  by  chance  the  packet  of  gloves — 
gloves  for  a  ballet-dajQcer !  That  is  too  disgraceful !  I  will  go 
straight  to  mamma  and  tell  her  the  whole  story." 

"  That  would  be  very  unwise,"  said  Arthur ;  "  what  good  will 
it  do  your 

"  I  shall  unmask  a  hypocrite !" 

"  Let  us  search  into  the  affair  first,  and  ascertain  the  truth," 
said  ALrthiur. 

"Ah!  a  dancer!" 

"Oh!  let  the  dancers  alone,"  answered  her  brother,  gravely. 
"  Who  knows  whether  this  girl  is  even  acquainted  with  Alphonse, 
or  whether  all  his  efforts  have  not  failed  1" 

"  Fail  with  a  ballet-dancer !" 

"  Compose  yourself,  sister,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  we  will  find  Out 
the  truth  for  you,  and  act  accordingly ;  but  as  one  service  deserves 
another,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  accompany  me  to  my  poor  for- 
saken children  1"   - 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  she.  "  I  was  just  going  to  your  house, 
and  there  I  will  now  remain,"  added  she,  in  a  resolute  tone. 

"  But  Alphonse  *?"  said  ArtW. 

"Ah!"  said  Marianne,  "no  doubt  he  will  think  my  conduct 
contrary  to  all  rule  and  propriety ;  but  let  him  come  to  me !  I 
will  tell  him  the  meaning  of  propriety  and  impropriety." 

The  conversation  ended,  and  all  three  left  the  room.  Mari- 
anne had  effaced  all  traces  of  tears,  and  went  along  with  a 
haughty  air  she  had  never  before  assumed.  The  brothers  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  drove  with  Catherine's  little  orphan  to  the 
Balken-Gasse. 
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CHAPTER   LIX. 

UNDER  THE  STAGE. 

When  at  the  theatre  a  r^ular  ballet  is  not  given,  but  merely 
groups  and  dances  to  assist  in  embellishing  a  great  opera,  the 
dressing-rooms  are  less  occupied,  and  the  theatre  carriage  and 
Schwindelmann  have  not  so  much  to  do  as  usual.  Some  of  the 
dancers,  who  are  not  perhaps  to  appear  till  the  third  or  fourth 
act,  go  on  foot  to  the  theatre,  carrying  their  own  bundles, 
which,  as  they  are  this  evening  only  to  dance  a  minuet,  are  not 
large ;  others,  who  have  a  more  complicated  costume,  probably 
at  the  derumement  of  the  piece  to  appear  as  fairies  high  in  the 
clouds,  come  earlier,  but  as  they  are  few,  they  dcm't  bnng  much 
animation  into  the  spacious  dressing-rooms  of  the  corps  de  ballet  ■ 

Few  lights  are  burning.  The  dressers,  who  have  soon  finished 
the  litde  they  have  to  do,  look  very  much  bored.  Monsieur  Fritz, 
the  ffiseur,  leans  yawning  against  one  of  the  mirrors,  and  relates 
to  the  ladies  terrific  ghost  stories  or  horrible  murders,  in  which 
he  takes  particular  delight. 

This  evening  there  is  a  fairy  opera.  In  the  first  act  some  elves 
and  spirits  appear,  in  the  third  there  are  some  peasant  dancers,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  a  taUeau  as  a  grand  finale,  where  the  fairy 
Amorosa,  the  bene&ctress  of  true  love,  appears  in  the  clouds  to 
bless  the  pair  united  after  so  many  difficulties. 

In  one  of  the  dressing-rooms  were  Therese,  Elise,  with  three 
others  of  the  same  standing  and  age,  besides  half  a  dozen  rats  (as 
they  are  technically  called),  who  represent  angels  and  cherubims. 
The  little  creatures,  in  very  pink  tricots,  white  gauze  dresses,  gold- 
en girdles,  and  sky-blue  wings,  were  practicing  in  a  romping  way 
their  groupings,  often  tumbling  over  each  other,  and,  in  their  awk- 
ward movements,  looking  more  like  little  demons  than  inhabitants 
of  the  celestial  regions. 

Therese  was  standing  before  a  mirror— -a  young  fairy — and 
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very  Handsome  she  looked ;  and  she  seemed  vay  mnch  satisfied 
with  herself,  if  you  could  judge  by  the  well-pleased  glances  she 
cast  at  herself  in  the  glass.  One  of  her  colleagues,  a  pale,  deli* 
cate-looking  girl,  in  the  dress  of  a  court  lady,  sat  near  her,  fan- 
ning herself,  and  looking  occasionally  at  the  handsome  Th^rese 
with  an  expression  not  quite  free  from  envy. 

"But,  Therese,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  "when  I  see  you  so 
charming  and  so  brilliant,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  you  are 
going  to  give  up  this  &scinating  position  to  redre  into  domestic 
life.'* 

"And  yet  it  is  so,  my  dear," ' answered  Therese.  "I  am 
quite  resolved  to  give  up  my  profession,  and  I  have  demanded 
my  dismissal.  I  am  sick  of  this  life,  and  intend  to  diaoge  en^ 
tirely." 

"So  the  report  is  really  truef  asked  M.  Fritz,  laughing,  who 
had  slipped  in  unperceived.     "  Ah !  the  haj^y  man  1" 

"  Pray  have  you  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  ?*'  asked  The- 
rese, scornfully. 

"  I  buy  my  cigars  fit)m  him,  and  also  my  sugar  and  coffee.'* 

"  I  hope,  then,  you  will  continue  to  flavor  us  with  your  custom," 
said  the  dancer,  saucily.  And,  ^nging  snatches  of  a  new  opera, 
on  she  danced  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Here  were  Clara  and  Marie  in  their  usual  comer,  and  the  for^ 
mer  was  evidently,  vidth  her  sweet  voice,  saying  some  consoling 
words  to  her  companion.  Marie  was  the  picture  of  grief  and  de* 
spair,  and  the  hardest  heart  could  not  have  resisted  asking  the 
cause  of  her  sorrow.  Her  dark  hair  was  hanging  n^lected  over 
her  shoulders  down  to  her  lap,  and  her  head  was  bent,  her  hands 
were  clasped,  and  quivered  when  the  scalding  tears,  which  fell  in- 
cessantly from  her  eyes,  dropped  on  them. 

"It  is  time,  dear  Marie,"  said  Clara,  quietly,  "to  arrange 
your  hair.  Do  cease  weeping.  My  heart  aches  for  you.  At 
least  speak  to  me.  Have  you  no  longer  any  confidence  in  my 
friendship  t" 

"Oh  yes!  yes!"  sobbed  Marie,  with  difficulty;  "but  you  can 
not  comprehend  my  misery.  Till  now  I  never  had  a  secret  from 
you,  but  this  I  can  not  tell  you." 
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"  Speak  to  Thercse,  then,"  answered  Clara,  perplexed.  "  Here 
she  comes.  She  will  arrange  your  hair,  and  I  will  go  into  the 
next  room." 

Marie  made  no  answer,  but  she  raised  her  head  languidly,  and, 
on  seeing  Therese,  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  £ace  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears. 

"  Marie,  dear  Marie  !'*  said  Therese,  "  what  on  earth  has  hap- 
pened ?     But  I  am  not  surprised." 

Marie  looked  round  timidly,  and  when  she  saw  that  Clara  was 
gone,  she  sprang  up  hastily,  and  grasping  her  companion's  hand 
convulsively,  she  said,  "Therese,  I  am  lost!" 

"  Come,  it  can*t  be  so  bad  as  that,"  answered  the  other ;  "  do 
compose  yourself;  don't  let  all  the  world  know  what  has  passed. 
That  fool  Fritz  and  one  of  the  dressers  have  already  looked  in ; 
so  do  sit  down  and  let  me  dress  your  hair,  for  you  will  be  wanted 
soon  on  the  stage.  And  now  tell  me  what  has  happened  without 
preface.     I  think  I  can  guess  what  it  is." 

"Yes,  you  know  it,"  said  Marie;  "the  same  persecution  I 
told  you  of  before." 

"That  hypocrite  we  saw  in  the  fourth  boxt" 

"  The  same.  My  aunt  spoke  of  him  incessantly  to  me.  I  told 
her  of  Richard  and  our  love,  but  she  was  frantic,  and  said  she  had 
not  taken  me  as  a  helpless  child,  and  educated  me  so  well,  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  a  carpenter ;  it  was  abominable  ingratitude  on 
my  part,  and  that  she  was  resolved  to  reap  where  she  had  sown, 
and  if  she  were  obliged  to  force  me  to  a. more  brilliant  lot  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  The  man  came,  too,  once  or 
twice,  stealing  to  the  house  in  twilight,  and  my  aunt  forced  me  to 
sit  quiet  to  listen  to  his  fine  speeches.  Once  my  aunt  left  the 
room  for  a  time,  but  he  saw  so  plainly  my  abhorrence  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  approach  me.  This  happened  more  than  once. 
He  wished  to  make  me  a  present  on  Christmas-eve,  but  I  refiised 
to  see  him ;  still  he  persisted  in  sending  me  gloves." 

"Make  haste,"  said  Therese ;  "  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Yesterday  afternoon,"  continued  Marie,  in  a  low  Voice,  "  my 
aunt  went  out,  as  she  often  does.  I  was  quite  alone  in  the  room 
— ^Indeed,  almost  alone  in  that  large  house,  for  you  know  that  the 
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people  who  live  there  go  out  to  work  during  the  day,  and  only 
return  at  night.  Then  he  came.  Oh,  Heavens!  Therese."  Ma- 
rie now  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  and  was  so  violently 
agitated  that  Therese  was  obliged  to  drop  the  long  plaits  of  hair 
which  she  was  trying  to  wind  round  her  head. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  he  was  importunate ;  and  you,  my 
poor  child,  did  your  best  to  repulse  him." 

"  I  did,  indeed ;  I  screamed  for  help,  but  no  one  heard  me.  I 
was  struggling  with  him  when  help  came,  but  help  that  will 
prove  my  destruction !" 

"  Eichard  came  in  f 

"No,  Schwindelmann.  He  was  sent  to  announce  to-day's 
opera." 

"  But  you  were  saved." 

"But  to  what  purpose?  I  am  equally  lost  in  Eichard's  eyes. 
The  villain  rushed  off  instantly,  turning  aside  his  head  so  that 
Schwindelmann  could  not  recognize  him." 

"Villain  indeed!" 

"  Schwindelmann  remained  standing  in  •  horror  at  the  door, 
stammered  out  his  message,  and  then  said,  sorrowfully,  *  Oh,  Ma- 
demoiselle Marie,  I  never  could  have  believed  such  a  thing  of  you !' " 

"  Does  he  know  your  engagement  to  Eichard  f  asked  Therese, 
anxiously. 

"  Certainly  not ;  but — ^forgive  me,  Therese,  for  saying  so— you 
know  Schwindelmann  has  always  said  he  preferred  Clara  and  me 
to  all  the  others,  because — ^but  don't  be  angry — because  we  were 
both  well-conducted  and  had  no  lovers.  He  said  we  were  sure  to 
do  well." 

"You  must  explain  the  affair  to  him,  and  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  He  won't  even  look  at  me,"  answered  the  weeping  girl ;  "  he 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  gets  out  of  my  way.  The  others  will 
soon  perceive  that ;  they  will  lay  their  heads  together,  and  mock 
me.  Kichard  will  hear  it,  and  alas !  he  has  a  thousand  times 
said  to  me,  *  Marie,  so  long  as  you  conduct  yourself  virtuously, 
and  that  no  man  can  say  a  word  against  you,  so  long  you  are 
mine  and  I  am  yours  in  body  and  soul,  but  be  doubly  careful.' " 
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«<It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  confide  the  affair  to  him,"  said 
Therese,  shaking  her  head.     "  I  fear  it  is  a  bad  business." 

"  Oh,  how  often  I  thought  of  doing  so,  but  I  was  afraid  both 
of  my  aunt  and  of  Eichard  himself,  he  is  of  so  jealous  a  disposi- 
tion.    Help  me,  Therese,  and  advise  me." 

"  I  will  do  both  gladly,  but  first  of  all  I  must  speak  to  Schwin- 
delmann.  But  I  know  him  well ;  when  any  thing  vexes  him  he 
hides  during  the  whole  evening.  When  we  are  going  home  in 
the  carriage  at  night,  however,  he  can't  get  out  of  my  way,  and 
I  will  then  tell  him  the  truth." 

In  the  mean  time,  Clara  had  returned  into  the  room  to  remind 
the  others  that  it  was  time  to  finish  dressing.  Therese  had  fast- 
ened up  Marie's  long  glossy  hair,  and  placed  a  scarlet  pomegran- 
ate flower  on  each  side. 

"  What  a  pretty  effect  these  red  flowers  have  in  her  dark  hair," 
said  Clara.  "But  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  Therese,  of 
wishing  you  joy — I  hear  you  are  soon  going  to  be  married?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  it  is  so,"  said  she,  coolly,  "but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  a  subject  for  congratulation ;  perhaps  I  shaU  fall 
from  Scylla  into  Charybdis." 

"  But  you  are  making  a  good  match,  which  I  sincerely  rejoice 
at.     Herr  Berger  is  well  off,  and  has  a  good  business." 

"Ah!"  said  Therese,  " he  has  made  love  to  me  for  years,  and 
would  take  no  rebuff,  though  I  often  told  him  candidly  that  I  had 
no  inclination  to  quit  the  excitement  of  my  present  life,  and  all 
its  pleasures.  I  advised  him  strongly  not  to  marry  me.  He  is 
much  older  than  I  am,  and  I  don't  think  he  is  wise  in  taking  a 
wife  so  full  of  whims  and  caprices." 

"  Then  how  has  the  event  been  settled  at  lastl" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear.  I  have  endured  long  enough  the 
humors  of  others  in  this  house — ^I  have  led  the  life  of  a  slave  for 
years ;  now  I  mean  to  have  my  turn,  and  see  how  I  like  ordering 
about  others.  So  I  have  condescended  to  accept  Herr  Berger  as 
my  bondsman  for  life." 

Marie  was  now  dressed,  and  when  the  bell  sounded,  Therese 
walked,  in  her  usual  stately  fashion,  first,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed her. 
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The  overture  had  begun,  and  Theresa  crossed  the  half-dark 
stage  toward  the  background,  where  her  place  was  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  opera.  She  looked  round  on  every  side  for  Schwin- 
delmann,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

After  the  overture  and  the  first  scene  were  at  an  end,  during 
which  the  sky  shone  in  indescribable  splendor,  .the  group  of 
dancers  looked  most  captivating,  but  unfortunately  the  brilliant 
sky-blue  light  being  rather  too  dark,  made  the  cherubims  look  in 
a  state  of  collapse,  and  the  thunder  lasted  rather  too  long.  Then 
the  scene  changed.  As  this  was  to  remain  during  the  whole  act, 
the  usual  rendezvous  under  the  stage  was  soon  thickly  peopled 
with  our  old  acquaintances,  Hammer,  Hichard,  ScheUinger,  Wan- 
der, etc. 

"  Is  the  feiry  car  at  the  end  of  the  piece  in  good  order,  Rich- 
ard?" asked  Hammer. 

« 

"  I  will  answer  for  that,"  said  he.  "  I  tried  it  thoroughly  this 
afternoon ;  it  goes  as  if  oiled." 

"  And  who  is  to  hold  the  large  rope  which  steadies  the  whole 
machine?  Every  thing  depends  on  that,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to 
give  way  an  inch,  the  whole  affair  will  tumble  down,  and  then 
good-night  to  this  world  for  any  one  standing  on  it" 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  answered  the  young  carpenter.  "I  am  to 
hold  the  rope  myself,  and  when  once  I  have  grasped  it,  the  whole 
ballet  may  stand  on  it  safely." 

"The  poor  dancers  must  have  a  good  share  of  courage  too," 
said  Herr  Wander ;  "  it  is  no  joke  to  be  on  a  machine  suspended 
by  a  couple  of  wires,  or  one  rope,  and  to  see  down  two  stories 
under  the  stage." 

"  dh !  they  are  accustomed  to  it,"  said  Schelling^,  "and  don't 
think  at  all  about  it" 

During  the  second  and  third  acts  this  place  was  cleared  of  eveiy 
one,  for  there  were  to  be  many  changes  on  the  stage.  MiKsh 
thunder  and  lightning,  waterfalls  which  were  obliged  to  be  unre- 
mittingly turned,  and  troubled  seas  with  heavy  waves,  when  all 
who  could  be  mustered  together  crept  under  the  large  sheet  of 
canvas  painted  to  represent  water,  and  were  oblige^  to  jump  up 
and  down  under  it  like  frogs,  to  keep  the  waves  in  constant  motion. 
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Therese,  whether  by  chance  or  intention  on  the  part  of  Schwin- 
dehnann,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  speak  to  him,  for  each  time  she 
saw  him  he  seemed  too  busy  with  the  carpenters  to  look  round. 

Marie  had  only  seen  Richard  for  an  instant  the  whole  evening, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  he  had  helped  her  out  of  her 
feiry  car,  and  pressed  her  hand  tenderly,  saying,  "  Dear  Marie, 
how  lovely  you  look  this  evening.  When  we  are  married  you 
must  dress  your  hair  just  so,  and  I  will  find  the  scarlet  flowers 
for  you." 

The  last  act  came.  The  first  scenes  were  played  in  a  narrow 
space,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  the  grand  flying  car.  The 
large  space  under  the  stage  was  opened  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
beg  our  kind  reader  to  look  down  into  it.  It  is  dimly  lighted, 
and  full  of  ropes,  wires,  ladders,  steps,  apparatus  for  rai^g  and 
inking  machines  through  the  trap-door.  This  is  an  important 
place  for  all  melodramas  and  faiiy  pieces,  for  hence  issue  under- 
ground and  spirits*  voices ;  the  winds  howl  from  its  deep  recesses. 
From  here  tongues  of  flame  issue  out  of  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
when  an  evil  spirit  rises  to  the  surface ;  and  angels  and  demons 
ascend  from  this  spot. 

It  is  usually  very  dark,  and  only  lighted  by  two  dim  lamps; 
but  in  this  evening's  opera,  where  all  the  brightness  of  the  celes- 
tial regions,  and  all  the  terrors  of  Lucifer  are  to  be  displayed, 
there  was  sufficient  light  to  distinguish  the  objects  around,  and 
the  largest  trap-door  being  open,  a  bright  light  came  through  the 
aperture. 

Bichard  was  standing  with  his  rope,  and  Schwindelmann,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  at  that  moment,  was  seated  near  him  on  the 
steps.  The  closing  scene  approached,  and  six  men  set  in  motion 
the  flying  car.  A  bright  light  was  to  blaze  in  the  whole  sky,  and 
as  a  finale,  the  fairy  Amorosa,  the  protectress  of  true  love,  was 
to  emerge  from  the  centre  of  its  radiance  on  a  cloud  twenty  feet 
higher  than  the  car.  There  were  first  two  long  scenes;  jtod 
when,  as  an  introduction  to  them,  the  orchestra  played  soft 
aerial  music,  Schwindelmann  took  out  his  snuff'-box  and  offered 
Hichard  a  pinch,  who  accepted  it  laughing,  and  said,  "  I  can  still 
make  use  of  one  hand ;  but  afterward,  when  I  must  support  my 
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fairy  securely  in  the  sky,  I  shall  require  both  hands,  and  to  put 
forth  aU  my  strength.  Looking  upward  from  this  gloomy  spot," 
continued  he,  after  a  pause,  "  I  must  say  the  fairies  are  very  be- 
witching.    How  handsome  Therese  looks  to-night !" 

"  Oh !  I  have  seen  thafc-'kind  of  thing  times  without  number," 
said  Schwindelmann,  crossly.  "  There  is  no  delusion  for  me.  I 
fetch  them  from  their  homes,  and  shove  them  into  the  car- 
riage afterward,  too  often,  to  be  taken  in  by  their  stage  attrac- 
tions." 

"  You  ought  to  consider  yourself  very  fortunate,  I  think." 

"  Oh !  they  are  all  indifferent  to  me,  and  always  will  be  so," 
answered  the  old  man,  gravely.  "  It  vexes  me  to  be  obliged  to 
see  all  their  levity  and  follies,  poor  things  I  They  come  here  at 
first  with  the  best  resolutions  to  remain  good  and  honest;  they 
do  resist  for  a  time,  but — the  temptations  are  too  great.  I  pity 
the  young  creatures  from  my  heart  I  Here  in  velvet  and  silk,  in 
pomp  and  splendor — at  home  in  poverty  and  misery.  Then  come 
proposals  and  promises  of  a  brilliant  future,  and  then — ^body  and 
soul  are  purchased !     It  is  heart-breaking." 

Eichard  looked  upward  again,  and  the  dazzling  light,  the  silk, 
the  gold,  the  false  jewels,  the  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  sparkling  eyes 
seemed  to  him  less  brilliant." 

"I  do  think  it  is  most  sad,"  said  he.  "But  there  are  some 
among  them  who  are  well  conducted.  For  instance,  your  two 
favorites,  Clara  and  Marie,"  continued  he,  laughing;  "I  know 
you  would  go  through  fire  and  water  for  either  of  them." 

"Richard!"  called  out  Hammer  through  the  speaking-trumpet, 
"  the  highest  car  in  the  clouds  will  move  immediately.  Lay  hold 
of  the  rope.  When  I  call  out  to  you,  seize  it  firm  and  hold  it 
fast.     Don't  let  it  give  way  a  hair's-breadth." 

"  No  fear !"  cried  Eichard,  gayly.  "  Now  come  here,  Schwin- 
delmann.    Just  look  how  pretty  your  favorite  Marie  looks !" 

"  I  never  want  to  see  her  again,"  said  the  other,  turning  away 
his  head. 

"What's  that  you  are  saying  1"  said  Richard,  starting,  and 
turning  his  head  round.  "  That  you  never  wished  to  see  Marie 
again  t" 
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"Yes,  I  said  so,'*  answered  he.  "But  what's  that  to  you? 
What  need  you  care  for  the  follies  of  these  girls  at  home  f 

In  the  anxious  hope  of  hearing  more,  Richard  affected  indiffer- 
ence, and  said,  "  To  be  sure  it  is  nothing  to  me,  and  I  only  asked 
because  no  one  has  ever  yet  said  one  word  against  Marie — ^not  a 
STilabk !   You  must  admit  that  ?" 

"  Till  now  I  have  always  been  the  first  to  say  so." 

These  words  "  till  now"  struck  like  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of 
the  young  carpenter.     He  trembled  violently,  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  become  black  before  his  eyes.     Breathing  with  diffi- 
culty, he  said, 
s  " '  Till  now,'  Schwindelmannt     What  do  you  mean  1" 

"I  don't  choose  to  explain." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Richard,  "  don't  excite  my  curiosity  for 
nothing." 

"  Well,  then,  till  yesterday,"  said  Schwindelmann,  out  of  all 
patience.  And  after  looking  up  at  the  pretty  Marie,  he  con- 
tinued, "And  how  innocent  the  girl  looks!  Since  yesterday, 
however,  I  have  good  proof — ^that  of  my  own  eyes — ^that  she  is 
as  bad  as  any  of  them." 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  the  head  machinist  was  heard  call- 
ing out  "  Steady  below !  and  when  I  call  again,  hold  fast  the  ropel" 

The  Bengal  lights  blazed  up  in  their  red  splendor,  and  threw  a 
radiance  even  under  the  stage,  streaming  through  all  the  joints 
of  the  planks  and  trap-doors,  and  down  below  the  whole  theatre 
seemed  to  be  on  fire.  Then  sounded  flutes  and  harps,  and  soft 
music  accompanied  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  protectress  of  true 
love.  There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  delight  from  the 
pul^c.  "Steady!"  was  again  shouted  through  the  speaking- 
tube,  and  Richard  seized  the  rope,  and  held  it  with  all  his 
strength.  But  his  thoughts  were  not  there — ^not  even  with  the 
fairy  Amorosa — all  his  ideas  were  concentrated  in  Schwindel- 
mann, who  now  composedly  related  how  he  had  yesterday  gone 
to  Marie's  home  to  announce  the  opera,  that  he  knocked,  but 
received  no  answer.  "  I  then,"  continued  he,  "  opened  the  door, 
and  found  Marie  alone,  that  is,  without  her  aunt,  for  a  well- 
dressed  gentleman  was  with  her,  and — ^held  her  in  his  arms  I" 
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"  In  his  arms !"  cried  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  agony.  He  threw 
up  his  hands,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  cry,  which  was  echoed  by  a 
terrific  scream  of  agony  from  above.  The  music  stopped,  a 
hundred  voices  were  heard  exclaiming  and  shouting.  There  was 
a  crash  on  the  stage,  as  if  the  floor  were  giving  way;  and  a 
heavy  mass  came  tumbling  down  at  the  feet  of  Richard — a  mass 
of  planks  and  ropes,  and  among  them  the  body  of  a  poor  young 
girl,  who  a  second  before  had  shone  forth  in  all  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  now  lay  motionless,  as  if  dead. 

"Marie!'*  cried  Schwindelmann,  rushing  to  her,  and  lifting 
her  gently  in  his  arms.  And  kneeling  down,  he  supported  her 
head  against  his  shoulder, 

"  Heaven  willed  that — ^not  I,"  muttered  Eichard,  in  a  tone  of 
desperation.  He  staggered  back,  and  would  have  fallen  if  he 
had  not  supported  himself  by  clii^ing  to  the  iron  pillars.  All 
those  belonging  to  the  theatre  came  rushing  down  steps  and 
ladders — ^in  short,  all  who  were  on  the  stage-^to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  misfortune.  Therese  was  among  the  first.  She 
shuddered  at  sight  of  the  death-like  aspect  of  the  poor  girl,  lately 
so  blooming;  then  she  seized  Richard's  arm,  and  said,  "You  did 
that  on  purpose — ^you  are  her  murderer !"  She  had  seeaa  Schwin- 
delmann, and  guessed  the  conversation  that  had  taken  place. 

"  No  I  no !"  said  Mchard,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  You  are  un- 
just.    I  don't  know  how  the  rope  slipped  out  of  my  hands." 

"And  did  Schwindelmann  teU  you  nothing  I" 

"Yes,  unfortunately  I  did,"  said  the  latter,  who  overheard  her 
question.  , 

"  Oh,  dreadful  I  dreadful !"  cried  Therese,  sobbing  loudly,  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  beside  Marie.  "  Poor,  poor  creat- 
ure !  But  perhaps  it  is  best  so !"  She  ^ntly  rubbed  her  fore- 
head, and  dried  some  drops  of  blood  which  oozed  slowly  from  her 
pale  lips. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  circle  of  horror-struck  faces  surrounded  the 
unfortunate  girl.  Many  voices  called  for  a  surgeon,  but  it  was 
long  before  one  could  be  found.  The  doctor  belonging  to  the 
theatre  chanced  not  to  be  in  the  way,  but  one  of  the  messengers 
met  Dr.  Erichsen,  and  brought  him  instantly. 
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The  circle  opened  as  the  doctor  came  down  the  steps,  and  there 
was  a  death-like  silence  as  he  gently  raised  the  head  of  the  insen- 
sible girl,  felt  her  limbs,  and  looked  into  her  glassy  eyes.  There 
was  not  a  sound,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  surgeon.  When 
he  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  whispered  some  words  to  the 
manager,  who  stood  close  to  him,  all  saw  that  there  was  little  or 
no  hope/  The  dancers,  who  had  withdrawn  a  little  way  from 
poor  Marie,  now  hurried  to  her  side,  all  weeping,  kissing  her 
hands  and  the  plaits  of  her  long,  glossy  hair,  which  had  fallen 
do'^,  and  in  which  the  pomegranate  flowers  were  still  blooming 
and  &esh. 

"But  how  did  this  dreadful  accident  happen  1"  cried  the  man- 
ager, who  was  pressing  his  hands  convulsively  together ;  "  whose 
duty  was  it  to  hold  the  ropet" 

At  this  question  all  withdrew  from  Richard's  side,  leaving  him 
standing  alone,  his  face  livid,  and  his  eyes  distended. 

"  It  was  I  who  did  it !"  ssdd  he,  after  a  pause.  Suddenly  his 
eyes  wandered,  his  hands  clutched  the  air  as  if  trying  to  seize 
something,  his  knees  gave  way,  and  if  some  of  the  workmen  had 
not  caught  him  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground;  but  his 
companions  let  him  down  gradually,  and  laid  his  head  on  one  of 
the  steps. 

Dr.  Erichsen  now  directed  that  they  should  raise  the  poor  girl, 
and  carry  her  in  a  litter  to  her  home.  He  wrote  down  her  street 
and  number,  and  then  left  the  theatre  with  Arthur.  That  the 
latter  found  a  moment  to  speak  a  consoling  word  to  the  distressed 
and  terrified  Clara  we  do  not  doubt. 

They  lifted  Marie,  carried  her  carefully  on  the  stage,  and  four 
of  the  workmen  conveyed  the  body  of  the  unhappy  girl  home. 
Therese,  with  her  usual  energy  and  resolution,  had  covered  her 
nymph's  costume  with  a  warm  cloak,  and  accompanied  poor 
Marie.  She  repeatedly  on  the  way  grasped  her  hands,  hanging 
lifelesdy  down  from  the  litter,  and  kissed  them  tenderly,  ^♦'hile 
her  teisirs  streamed  over  Marie's  cold  fingers.  But  no  one  saw  it, 
except  the  thousand  stars  which  shone  in  the  clear  heavens. 

Richard  had  slowly  recovered  consciousness;  Schwindelmann 
had  staid  with  him,  and  dashed  cold  water  in  his  face.     "Is  she 
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gone  V*  asked  he,  as  he  opened  his  eyes.  "  But  she  is  still  aJive, 
is  she  not  ?" 

Schwindelmann's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  "Yes,"  an- 
swered he,  "she  is  still  alive.  But  tell  me,  Bichard,  she  was 
your  bride?" 

"  She  was,"  said  the  young  carpenter,  with  trembling  lips, 
"  and  if  she  dies  she  will  remain  my  bride,  for  she  will  always 
live  for  me;  but  if  she  lives  and  recovers,  then  she  will  be  dead 
for  me." 

"Amen!"  said  the  other,  in  an  unsteady  voice.  Both  then 
slowly  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  stage,  and  after  all  that 
had  happened  a  dead  silence  and  gloom  now  reigned  in  every  part 
of  the  theatre. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

THE  FUCHSBAU. 

Latterly  there  had  been  very  little  going  on  in  the  Fuchsbau. 
Strangers  seldom  came  there,  and  the  usual  guests  had  been  so 
occupied  that  they  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  meet. 
Those  who  had  money,  preferred  going  to  other  taverns,  where 
they  were  not  so  closely  watched,  for  in  the  Fuchsbau  the  very 
walls  of  the  tavern  seemed  to  have  ears,  and  the  old  portress 
sharp  eyes.  There  was  something  oppressive  in  the  atmosphere 
of  this  place  even  for  those  hardened  beings,  and  when  the  sound 
of  a  certain  bell  was  heard,  few  brought  their  glass  to  their  lips. 
This  evening  the  door-bell  had  sounded,  but  the  old  woman  was 
alone  in  the  room  at  the  time.  She  had  jumped  up  as  quickly  as 
her  old  limbs  would  admit  of,  had  ascertained  that  the  wires  were 
all  right,  and  mounted  on  a  chair  to  examine  a  small  box  close  to 
the  wall,  which  hung  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  which 
was  a  fine  chain,  which  went  through  the  ceiling  and  communi- 
cated with  some  other  part  of  the  house.  This  box  served  an  im- 
portant purpose,  for  when  that  bell  sounded  the  old  woman's  duty 
was  instantly  to  turn  off  the  gas,  so  that  the  house  might  be  in 
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utter  darkness.  During  the  long  period  the  old  portress  had  lived 
.  here  that  bell  had  only  sounded  once,  and  then  on  a  fearful  night, 
of  which  she  never  thought  without  horror. 

The  stairs  and  passages  were  nearly  as  deserted  as  the  room. 
Though  well-lighted,  only  one  m^n  was  walking  quietly  and  r^- 
ularly  back  and  forward  like  a  sentry — and,  indeed,  such  was  his 
office.  From  the  spot  where  he  was  stationed  he  could  see  all 
along  both  passages  and  also  the  stairs,  and  when  he  stood  still 
and  listened  he  could  hear  the  softest  step  even  in  the  most  dis- 
tant part  of  the  building.  The  door  near  which  he  was  standing 
is  not  unknown  to  us ;  it  leads  into  an  ante-room,  and  thence  into 
an  i^artment  paneled  with  dark  oak. 

As  on  a  former  evening,  which  our  reader  may  remember,  the 
curtains  were  let  down,  and  some  logs  of  wood  were  crackling  in 
the  fire-place ;  two  candles  were  standing  on  the  table  with  its 
green  cover,  and  in  the  arm-chair  ^  sat  in  the  same  dress  he 
wore  when  we  last  saw  him  here.  Etis  legs  were  crossed,  his  right 
hand  supported  his  chin,  while  his  left  hung  down  negligently 
holding  the  Circassian  dagger  in  his  girdle.  Matthias  was  stand- 
ing before  him  in  a  respectful  attitude. 

" So  Schwemmer  is  dead!    When  did  he  diet"  said  he. 

^^  Eight  days  after  your  visit,  sir ;  perhaps  his  terror  injured 
him — he  was  not  able  for  much  exertion.     Perhaps,  too-—" 

"Well,  whatt  why  do  you  hesitate  1" 

^^  I  mean,  perhaps  some  one  helped  him  quickly  out  of  the 
world." 

"  I  hope  not.    Why  do  you  think  so  t" 

"  I  don't  know  it  for  a  fact,  but  I  don't  think  it  looks  well  that 
from  that  evening  Strauber  was  never  out  of  the  house.  He  used 
to  affect  to  think  the  house  far  too  low  for  him,  but  since  that 
time  he  and  the  widow  have  been  constantly  together." 

'<  I  have  no  doubt  that  villain  Strauber  will  com«  to  a  misera«» 
Ue  end,"  scud  the  unknown.     " Is  he  closely  watched?" 

"  As  closely  as  possible ;  but  he  is  a  deep  one,  and  always  in  a 
fright,  so  he  is  uncommonly  cautious." 

"  Does  he  go  to  any  houses  where  he  has  no  express  business?" 

"  I  have  seen  him  several  times  lately  near  the  palace.     The 
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first  time  I  followed  him,  and  then  joining  him,  I  said  carelessly, 
*  Ab,  Strauber,  where  are  yoa  going  V  I  thought  he  would  in- 
vent some  lie,  but  he  told  me  quite  coolly  that  he  had  just  left  the 
palace,  where  he  had  €ome  little  business." 

"What  could  that  possibly  be?" 

"  He  said  he  was  an  agent  for  an  insurance  burial  company." 

"What  is  that,  Matthias?" 

"  They  are  institutions  where  you  can  insure  any  One's  life,  and 
at  their  death  you  receive  a  certain  sum.  Such  a  villain  as  Strau- 
ber can  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  He  has  only  to  insure  any  poor 
creature's  life  at  several  43uch  places,  and  then  when  he  dies,  or  is 
assisted  to  die,  Strauber  gets  a  considerable  sum.  I  know  that 
Strauber  and  Madame  Schwemmer  had  insured  old  Schwemmer's 
life  repeatedly." 

"But  what  was  he  doing  in  the  palace  I" 

^^  He  said  he  was  doing  business  in  the  burial  insurance  line  for 
some  of  the  servants,  but  I  don't  believe  him.  He  goes  to  see  the 
old  general,  Baron  von  Weiss.  I  have  seen  him  twice  come  out 
of  his  apartments." 

"  Ah  I  he  goes  there,  does  he  ?"  said  the  other,  eagerly ;  *'  that 
interests  me  to  the  greatest  d^ree.  Spare  neither  money  nor 
trouUe,  Matthias ;  have  him  watched  by  some  confidential  per- 
sons ;  report  every  step  he  takes  to  me,  and  that  as  circumstan- 
tially as  possible." 

^^  Eely  on  me,  sir.  You  desired  me  to  t^e  information  about 
Herr  Johann  Christian  Blaffer,  a  bookseller  1" 

"  I  did  so ;  it  had  escaped  my  memory." 

^^Herr  Blaffer  intends  to  sell  his  hcwse,  so  there  will  be  a  pret- 
ty good  sum  for  me  to  carry  off" 

"  Who  lives  in  the  house  t" 

"  First,  Herr  Blaffer  himself,  then  a  silly  ap|H*entice,  and  a  very 
pretty  girl,  who  deceives  her  master  famously." 

^^You  must  tell  me  about  that,"  said  the  other,  muttering, 
"  Poor  Beil,  tiiis  shall  cure  you  entirely." 

"  There  is  a  young  fellow  who  lives  next  door,  who  affects  to 
be  a  fine  gentleman,  fwid  so  has  won  hw  good  graces." 

"  A  kind  erf  scamp,  I  suppose  1" 

R 
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<'  Something  of  that  kind,  but  he  is  very  much  in  love  with  the 
girl;  and  I  must  say,  as  her  excuse,  that  though  her  first  lapse 
from  virtue  was  owing  to  fraud  and  force,  so  the  second  was  sure 
to  follow,  as  she  felt  her  character  was  entirely  ruined." 

*'  The  young  man  comes  into  the  house  V 

^'  Yes,  sir ;  he  climbs  over  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  house  like  a 
cat.     I  don't  think  the  bookseller  will  catch  him  in  a  hurry." 

'^  Let  me  know,"  said  the  other,  ^^  as  soon  as  he  has  got  the 
money  for  the  sale  of  his  house,  and  I  wiU  give  you  instructions. 
But  observe  them  strictly,  for  if  one  iota  of  my  plan  fails  the 
whole  thing  is  at  an  end.  Now  you  understand.  I  have  no  more 
to  say  to  you  at  present." 

Matthias  answered  in  a  tone  of  submission :  '^  Whatever  you 
command,  I  will  obey  without  flinching.  But  I  hope  to  make  a 
better  end." 

<^  I  know  you  do ;  and  3rou  shall  soon  wind  up  our  aSairs  and 
be  a  free  man — ^free  to  lead  a  new  life  and  to  repent  of  the  past. 
Adieu.     Joseph  is  waiting — send  him  in." 

Matthias  left  the  room,  and  Joseph,  Count  Fohrbach's  chas- 
seur, entered. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,  Joseph — ^Franz  Kamer — ^you  make  yourself 
scarce.  There  must  be  very  little  to  report  at  home,  you  come 
here  so  seldom !" 

The  chasseur  seemed  embarrassed,  but  he  answered,  **You 
know,  sir,  I  am  devoted  to  you  body  and  soul,  and  that  I' will 
keep  my  word." 

"Even  when  it  grieves  yout"  said  the  other. 

"  Even  when  it  grieves  me,"  said  the  chasseur,  in  a^submissive 
tone. 

"What  have  you  to  tell  me  to-day?" 

"  There  was  a  soiree  at  the  minister  of  war's,  and  there  my  mas- 
ter met  Mademoiselle  von  S in  the  winter  garden.  A  declar- 
ation of  love  followed,  which  was  accepted." 

"  Surely,  Joseph,  you  have  more  to  report  than  such  a  trifling 
matter?" 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  answered  the  chasseur.  "  I  have  come 
here,  I  must  confess,  after  a  severe  struggle — not  from  dread 
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of  your  anger,  Mr, — ^though  I  know  well  that  you  could  crus^ 
me  in  a  moment — ^though  I  know  that  it  would  cmly  cost  you 
one  pull  of  that  bell  to  doom  me  never  again  to  see  the  light 
of  day — ^but  I  come  from  gratitude  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me,  and  it  is  this  feeling  which  induces  me  to  bring  you  this 
letter.  It  is  treachery  toward  my  master,  but  I  can  not  help 
myself." 

"  To  Mademoiselle  von  S ,"  said  the  other,  taking  the  let- 
ter.    "When  was  it  written t" 

^'An  hour  ago.     My  master  came  from  a  whist  party,  and 

Major  von  S was  with  him.    He  seemed  vexed  and  irritated ; 

and  while  putting  on  his  dressing-gown  I  heard  him  saying  to 
Major  von  S ^  'The  duke  is  really  detestable.  Fancy  his  of- 
fering to  make  me  a  bet  that  at  the  great  masked  ball  at  court, 
next  week,  Eugenie  von  S shall  wear  his  colors.' " 

"Ah!  the  duke  is  not  easily  repulsed.  He  is  a  dangerous 
man."  Then  going  to  the  door,  he  opened  it,  held  out  the  letter, 
and  said,  "  The  seal  to  be  carefully  opened."  Invisible  hands  re- 
ceived it,  and  in  a  minute  it  was  given  back  through  the  portierey 
open,  by  an  unseen  person. 

The  letter  ran  thus :  "  Forgive  me,  Eugenie,  asking  yon  a  fa- 
vor in  this  note.  This  evening  thenB  is  to  be  a  meeting  at  the 
duchess's  to  consult  about  the  costumes  for  the  masked  ball.  If 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  arrange  that  yours  should  have  white  rib- 
bons you  will  particularly  gratify  me.  To-morrow  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  make  this  strange  request." 

"  The  duke  will  have  some  difficulty  in  winning  his  wager," 
thought  the  reader.  He  folded  it  together,  and  gave  it  to  the 
same  invisible  hands  to  seal  again,  which  was  instantly  done. 
He  then  returned  it  to  Joseph,  saying,  "Thank  you  for  your  zeal, 
though  there  is  nothing  particular  in  the  not-e.  A  proposj  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  no  more  of  your  wifet" 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  has  followed  me  and  found  me  out." 

"  Ah  I  that  is  unlucky.     She  may  betray  you." 

"  Oh  I  no,  ar,"  said  Joseph,  eagerly ;  "  she  is  too  oveijoyed  to 
have  discovered  me." 

"And  you  1" 
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^  <<Not  less  so,  God  knows,  sir,  to  see  h^  again.  She  has  told 
Xne  the  whole  unhappy  story,  and  she  is  entir^  innocent ;  but 
*  the  other  was  not.     He  deserved  his  fate." 

<<  And  where  is  she?  Beware !  Bemember,  Franz  Earner  is 
not  married." 

''But  he  will  be  so,  as  soon  as  you  dioose,  sir,"  said  Joseph, 
entreatingly.  "  Grant  me  this  happiness.  I  love  my  wife  more 
dearly  than  ever." 

"  Well !"  said  the  other,  looking  with  sympathy  at  him,  "  you 
shall  have  the  permission,  and  let  redoubled  zeal  for  me  be  my  re- 
ward.   You  understand !" 

''A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness,  sir,"  oied  Joseph. 
"  And  if  the  other  must  be,  it  must !"    And  he  sighed  heavily. 

'^It  seems  a  heavy  burden  on  your  conscience,  Joseph.  I  am 
in  a  kind  mood  to-day.  What  would  you  say  if,  from  this  mo- 
ment, I  set  you  entirely  free  1" 

"What,  sir!  you  would  do  that?" 

''Of  course.  In  that  case  we  should  never  see  each  other 
again."   . 

"  How  t     Never  again,  sir  ?" 

"  Or,  at  all  events,  only  if  misfortune  again  befell  you.  In  that 
case  I  would  allow  you  to  seek  me  here." 

"  You  overpower  me  by  your  goodness.  And  can  I  not  repay 
you  in  any  other  way,  sir?" 

"  I  think  not.  But  stop !  perhaps  you  might  be  able  some  day 
to  do  a  service  to  one  of  my  friends  without  compromising  your- 
self in  the  least.     You  will  do  it  for  my  sake?" 

"  Oh,  how  gladly !"  said  the  chasseur,  seizing  the  young  man's 
hand. 

"  If,  therefore,  any  one  demands  a  particular  service  from  you, 
and  says  to  you  it  is  for  me,  Joseph^  you  will  do  what  he  wishes?" 

"  As  surely  as  I  live  or  breathe,"  answered  he,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  "even  should  it  cost  me  my  situation  or  my  life."  He 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  b^iefactor  to  his  lips,  who  drew  it  gently 
from  him,  and  shook  his  head  with  a  smile  when  he  saw  tears 
were  in  the  chasseur's  eyes. 

"  Leave  me,  then,"  said  he,  in  a  gentle,  almost  trembling  voice. 
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"  Shake  the  dust  off  your  feet  on  this  threshold,  and,  if  you  caK; 
forget  that  you  have  ever  been  within  these  walls.  Trust  to  me 
for  your  papers  to  facilitate  your  marriage,  and  also  that  your 
new  household  may  have  some  means  to  commence  with.  Now, 
ferewell !" 

He  pointed  to  the  door  imperiously,  and  Joseph  obeyed  his 
command  with  reluctant  steps.  But  before  going,  he  turned  sud- 
denly, threw  himself  at  his  feet,  saying,  "  Oh  I  forgive  me,  sir,  but 
I  could  not  part  from  you  thus.  I  have  known  you  so  many  long 
years  that  it  is  most  painful  to  leave  you  forever.  May  God  watch 
over  you  and  bless  you,  and  grant  that  we  may  one  day  meet 
again."     He  then  sprang  up  and  disappeared. 

"Amen!"  said  the  other,  after  a  pause,  while  he  drew  his 
hand  slowly  across  his  eyes.  He  remained  thinking  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  table,  and  then  left  the  room  through  the  private 
door  already  known  to  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

SHOULDER-KNOTS  AND  CARICATURES. 

On  the  same  evening  when  our  last  chapter  closed,  a  full  hour 
later  Baron  Brand  left  his  house.  He  wore  a  paletot  of  dark 
doth,  which  he  had  closely  buttoned ;  his  hair  and  beard  were 
carefully  arranged  and  perfumed.  He  descended  the  steps,  hum- 
ming a  gay  air  while  buttoning  his  gloves,  and  when  he  opened 
the  door  he  looked  up  at  the  sky,  which  was  calm  and  clear,  and 
sparkling  with  brilliant  stars.  There  was  no  snow  on  the  ground, 
which  was  hard  frozen,  so  Herr  von  Brand  had  ordered  no  carriage. 

Scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on  the  pavement  when  an  equipage 
drew  up  at  his  door,  so  quickly  that  the  baron  was  nearly  knock- 
ed ovOT.  "  Ah !  it  is  you,  my  dear  friend,"  he  heard  a  voice  in 
the  carriage  exclaim;  "I  was  anxious  to  see  you,  so  told  my 
coachman  to  drive  quickly." 

"  Coeur  de  rose!"  answered  the  baron,  "  I  assure  your  highness 
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,t  my  precious  Kfe  was  in  no  small  danger.     Will  your  higlmess 
get  out  V 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  duke.  "I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
only  to  you,  so  do  come  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  brougham.'* 

The  baron  complied  with  the  duke's  wish,  and  placed  himself 
on  the  soft  cushions  by  the  side  of  his  highness,  who  said,  "  I  was 
to-night  at  a  whist  party  at  Major  von  S 's." 

"Ah!  you  proposed  a  bet  there t" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  1  Have  you  seen  Fohrbach  or  the 
mayor  1" 

"  Coeur  de  rose !  no,  not  for  several  days." 

"  Strange !  Then  since  you  know  every  thing,  I  need  not  tell 
you  the  subject  of  the  bet  1" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,  for  I  know  it  perfectly.  You  proposed — 
forgive  me  for  saying  with  considerable  levity — a  bet  that  you 

would  persuade  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  von  S to  wear  your 

colors  at  the  masked  ball." 

"How  in  the  world  do  you  know  thatl"  cried  the  duke,  in  the 
utmost  surprise. 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  assist  you  in  winning  your  bet." 

"  Yes,  and  no,"  said  his  highness.  "  I  can  not  win  the  bet, 
for  the  count  would  not  accept  it ;  but  my  greatest  desire  is  to 
accomplish  my  purpose." 

"  That  the  young  lady  should  wear  your  colors  1" 

"  Yes !  and  thus  compromise  herself;  for  I  make  no  progress 
there." 

"  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish." 

"  My  dear  baron,  you  say  difficult,"  said  the  duke,  "  but  not 
impossible.  Oh !  my  gratitude  shall  know  no  bounds.  I  will  be 
your  debtor  forever." 

"  Remember  these  words  when  I,  in  turn,  make  my  request ; 
I  will  one  day  claim  your  highness's  gracious  promise." 

"  You  shall  not  find  me  slow  to  perform  it.  Now  I  won't  de- 
tain you  any  longer,"  answered  the  duke.  "  Can  I  set  you  down 
any  where?" 

"I  am  going  to  your  rival,  the  count,"  said  the  baron,  laughing; 
"if  you  will  take  me  there  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you." 
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"Gladly.  To  Count  Fohrbach's!"  said  he  to  his  coachnum. 
When  thej  arriyed  there  the  duke  shook  hands  cordially  with  the 
baron,  who  went  through  the  garden  into  the  house,  and  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  old  valet  with  a  stiJOT,  solemn  bow,  and  conducted  by 
him  to  the  salon,  where  he  found  the  young  count.  Major  von 

S ^  Arthur  Erichsen,  and  Herr  Eduar^d.     They  looked  up  as 

he  entered,  and  Arthur  and  the  count  exchanged  significant  glan- 
ces ;  and  the  count  said,  laughing,  "  Here  comes  the  baron.  He 
shall  judge  of  the  likeness.  Do  you  remember  meeting  Herr  von 
Dankwart  here  V 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  the  baron. 

Arthur  rose,  and  took  out  of  a  portfolio  in  the  comer  a  draw- 
ing, which  he  gave  to  the  baron,  who  cried  out,  "  Inimitable  in- 
deed !  quite  capital !  That  is  the  sketch  of  a  chimpanzee,  and  the 
very  image  of  Herr  von  Dankwart." 

"  Show  him  the  others  also,"  said  the  count. 

The  artist  brought  five  other  sketches  out  of  the  portfolio,  in 
which  the  chimpanzee  was  represented  in  various  attitudes,  but 
always  with  the  most  striking  liken^s  to  that  gracious  protector 
of  the  ^e  arts,  Hen*  von  Dankwart. 

"  These  drawings  xire  most  valuable,"  ssdd  the  baron.  "  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  put  them  into  my  album,  my  dear 
Erichsen,  could  so  poor  a  man  as  I  am  give  you  their  full  value." 

"  If  these  sketches  were  not  caricatures,"  said  Arthur,  putting 
ihem  back  into  the  portfolio,  "  I  would  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting them  to  you,  baron,  for  your  album ;  but,  believe  me,  as 
they  are  they  would  be  a  dangerous  possession." 

"What  need  we  care  for  Herr  von  Dankwart t"  asked  the 
baron. 

"  Not  for  him,  but  for  his  royal  mistress,"  said  the  msgor, "  with 
whom  he  is  a  great  favorite.  We  must  not  deliberately  thrust 
ourselves  into  a  hornet's  nest." 

The  major  then  rose  to  go  away.  "I  am  on  duty,"  said  he, 
"as  I  promised  my  wife  to  fetch  her  from  the  palace."  The 
others  also  took  leave  of  the  count,  but  he  begged  Axthur  to  re- 
main half  an  hour  to  chat  with  him. 

At  the  door.  Baron  von  Brand  turned,  and  said, "  My  good  friend 
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ErichseDy  I  entreat  yon  will  reflect  on  what  conations  yon  will 
let  me  have  your  six  Bketches.  I  ha^e  taken  a  great  fani^  to 
tiiem.     Adieu." 

After  hearing  the  house  door  close,  the  count  said  to  Arthur, 
**  What  on  earth  does  he  want  with  these  caricatures  of  Dank  wart  f 
Beware  how  you  let  him  have  them.  A  prcpoSy  do  you  remember 
our  conversation  at  the  ball  ?  We  must  be  very  carefVd  not  to  ex- 
cite the  baron's  suspicions.  You  could  see  no  difference  in  my 
manner  to  him,  I  hope?" 

^<  Not  the  least,  and  I  trust  you  were  equally  satisfied  with  my 
reception  of  himt" 

<^  Perfectly.  I  did  not  detain  you  without  a  purpose.  I  late- 
ly made  a  visit  to  our  president  of  police,  and  I  turned  the  con- 
versati<m  on  the  activity  of  the  p<^ce  here ;  and  then  I  cursorily 
mentioned  the  loss  of  my  valuable  seal,  which  so  recently  disap- 
peared. The  president  insisted  on  my  going  to  his  business  room 
with  him,  and  there  he  b^ged  me  to  describe  the  seal,  where  it  had 
been  placed,  and  when  it  was  missed,  to  his  young  secretary,  who 
seems  a  sharp,  clever  fellow.  He  said  it  was  strange  the  number 
of  thefts,  some  of  the  most  serious  nature,  which  had  lately  been 
effected  with  a  degree  of  boldness  and  ease  evidently  proving  the 
existence  of  a  well-organized  band,  directed  by  a  chief  who  must 
possess  marvelous  caution  and  fbresight,  as  well  as  energy." 

"So  at  last  they  believe  there  is  such  a  confederacy  1"  said 
Arthur.  "  It  is  lucky  that  it  begins  to  dawn  on  these  people  in 
high  places.  We  of  lower  degree  have  long  felt  assured  of  it,  and 
the  Fuchsbau  is  suspected  as  the  centre  of  all  these  suspicious 
doings.  Is  the  door  of  your  bed-room  open  t  I  thought  I  saw 
the  curtain  move." 

"My  chasseur,  possibly,"  replied  the  count,  carelessly.  "The 
police  suspected  the  Fuchsbau,  but  every  attempt  to  discover  any 
criminal  there  has  fiuled.  They  say  the  only  radical  cure  would 
be  to  pull  it  down  ?" 

"  We  painters  would  r^ret  that,  it  is  so  picturesque,"  said  Ar- 
thur, smiling. 

"  Ah  I"  said  the  count,  "  you  have  a  great  taste,  by-the-by,  for 
these  old  houses  and  narrow  streets ;  but  we  are  on  your  track  l" 
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"How  sof*  asked  Arthxir. 

"When  you  go  along  by  the  canal  past  the  Fuchsbau,  you  ar- 
rive in  some  small  streets,  where  you,  dear  Arthur,  are  frequently 
seen  wandering  about." 

"  WeU !  I  don't  deny  it." 

"So!  aHttleloveafl&irr 

"No;  a  serious  love  affair,  Count  Fohrbach.  It  is  no  idle 
whim  which  takes  me  there.  Why  should  I  seek  to  conceal  it  ? 
I  have  found  one  there  whom  I  truly  love  and  honor,  and  whom 
I  hope  ere  long  to  present  to  you  as  my  bride." 

"  In  one  of  those  narrow  streets  V*  asked  the  count,  in  amaze- 
ment. "  What  will  your  father  say,  and  your  stem,  uncompro- 
mising mother?" 

"That  is,  indeed,  a  steep  precipice  which  I  have  yet  to  climb. 
But  I  am  not  jesting,  count — ^my  mind  is  made  up." 

"  And  you  love  each  other  truly  and  honestly  t"  said  the  count, 
with  sympathy.  "  If  the  girl  is  good  and  respectable,  which  I 
doubt  as  little  as  that  she  is  beautiful,  for  I  know  your  good  taste, 
you  are  right  in  throwing  aside  petty  prejudices.  Besides,  you 
are  an  exceptional  case— comparatively  a  free  man — ^an  artist." 

"  I  knew  I  should  have  your  approval  and  sympathy,  and  when 
you  see  my  bride  you  will  still  more  warmly  sanction  my  choice." 

"  Rely  on  it,  you  shall  ever  find  a  true  and  devoted  friend  in 
me.     You  have  always  been  ready  to  serve  me,  even  in  trifles." 

^^ Apropos^*  said  Arthur,  "  do  you  remember  asking  me  to  take 
a  note  to  a  certain  Madame  Becker?  It  was  on  the  very  day  you 
lost  your  seal." 

"  I  remember  it  perfectly,  and  I  used  Baron  Brand's  seal." 

"So  I  guessed  ri^t,"  cried  the  painter.  "I  remarked  its 
Arabic  characters,  and  it  occurred  to  me  afterward  that  perhaps 
the  baron  had  come  to  your  assistance." 

"  And  what  of  the  seal !" 

"  Why,  Madame  Becker  started  when  she  remarked  it,  and  yet 
it  seemed  to  compel  her  to  comply  with  your  wish,  whatever  it 


was." 


"When  I  wrote  to  her,"  said  the  count,  "I  asked  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  almost  impossible,  and  I  was  surprised  when  I  re- 

B2 
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ceived  her  answer  sa3dng  she  had  arranged  the  affau*.  She  men- 
tioned *  my  powerful  friend'  in  her  note,  and  begged  that  I  would 
tell  him  what  zeal  she  had  shown.  It  is  evident  she  meant  the 
baron,  and  as  she  recognized  his  seal,  she  must  be  in  the  habit  of 
transacting  matters  with  him.  In  fact,  when  I  remember  mj 
meeting  him  so  lately  coming  out  of  the  Fuchsbau,  and  that  girl's 
report  in  the  blue  gallery,  and  put  all  these  things  together,  I  feel 
almost  convinced  that  this  so-called  baron  is  chief  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  forgers,  and  perhaps  murderers !" 

"Horrible!"  said  Arthur.  "And  if  it  were  so,  would  you 
take  any  measures  to  unmask  and  punish  him  f 

"  No ;  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be  the  cause  of  loading  with 
opprobrium  and  chains  a  man  whom  I  had  hitherto  considered  a 
friend.  Indeed,  I  would  rather  use  all  my  influence  to  induce 
him  to  quit  the  country.  But  how  to  bring  on  an  explanation 
with  him?  That  he  is  entangling  a  snare  round  his  feet  I  am 
convinced,  and  therefore  it  grieves  me  when  I  see  him,  as  we  did 
this  evening,  rushing  into  destruction,  so  unconscious,  nay,  so  bold 
and  so  secure." 

"  If  Baron  Brand,"  replied  Arthur,  ^*  is  really  what  we  suppose 
him  to  be,  he  must  be  a  most  extraordinary  man,  to  whom  I  can 
not  refuse  my  admiration  for  his  skill  and  courage.  But  he  can 
not  be  so  unwise  as  blindly  to  tread  in  so  dangerous  a  path.  Be- 
lieve me,  his  eyes  are  quite  as  wide  open  as  ours." 

"  Well,  dear  Arthur,  as  we  are  talking  of  mysteries,  perhaps 
you  will  not  consider  it  indiscreet  if  I  ask  you  how  your  rendez- 
vous went  off  on  New-year's  evening,  when  you  took  my  place?" 

"Not  at  all  indiscreet,  count,  for  nothing  passed  between  the 
girl  and  me  that  the  whole  world  might  not  have  seen.  I  got 
your  note,  and  went  at  eight  o'clock  to  the  comer  of  the  Prinzen- 
Strasse.  I  made  a  carriage  follow  me  and  remain  in  the  shadow 
of  the  houses.  I  had  not  waited  long  when  I  saw  a  female  figure 
approach  with  hesitating  steps.  She  was  wrapped  in  a  large  dark 
shawl,  so  that  her  figure  was  entirely  concealed,  and  she  wore  a 
black  silk  hood  with  long  hanging  lace,  which  so  entirely  covered 
her  &Lce  that  not  a  feature  could  be  distinguished." 

**  I  dare  say ;  besides,  it  was  a  dark  ni^t" 
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<'  I  had  placed  myself  so  that  she  could  see  I  was  waiting  at  the 
comer  of  the  street  for  some  one." 

"  Which  way  did  she  come  t" 

"  She  appeared  to  come  from  the  theatre.  When  she  was  near 
enough  to  see  my  fece — which,  milike  her,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal — she  stopped  short,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  go  back.  I 
said  to  her,  *  You  expected  another  person.  Count  Fohrbach,  but 
he  is  prevented  coming,  and  has  sent  me  to  offer  his  regrets  and 
apologies.  Perhaps  some  other  day,'  continued  I,  *  he  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.' " 

^^  And  did  she  make  n^  answer?" 

^^  Not  a  syllable ;  indeed,  she  almost  turned  her  back  on  me, 
and  only  bowed  when  I  asked  her  if  she  would  use  the  carriage 
to  take  her  home." 

<^ She  took  it,  then  1     Did  she  name  no  address?" 

"Why,  that  was  unnecessary,  for  I  knew  where  Madame 
Becker  lived,  and  when  I  asked  if  the  man  should  drive  to  the 
Kanal-Strasse,  she  merely  bowed  again,  and  drove  of" 

"  Arthur,"  said  the  count,  laughing,  "  it  is  lucky  for  you  that 
she  was  so  thickly  veiled,  for  even  your  sincere  love  for  another 
would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  shielding  you  wholly  from  so 
many  charms  had  you  seen  them  in  the  light." 

"  Pray  who  was  this  dangerous  syren  1" 

"  A  girl  whom  hundreds  have  followed  in  vain,  and  who  has 
been  hitherto  most  respectable." 

"And  yet  she  was  to  meet  yout" 

"The  power  of  gold  alone  tempted  her,  and  she  can  be  less 
blamed  as  she  has  a  family  to  support." 

"  A  bad,  unprincipled  business,"  said  Arthur,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Her  profession  ia  respectable— at  least,  it  may  be  so— for  she 
is  like  yourself,  Arthur,  an  artist." 

"  Ah !  had  I  known  that  I  would  have  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  her.     But  I  suppose  her  art  is  that  of  the  needle  t" 

"  Wrong,  Arthur ;  higher— or  perhaps  you  will  say  lower — ^for 
the  art  of  this  young  lady  consists  in  the  use  of  her  feet.  She  is 
a  dancer." 

Arthur  scarcely  knew  why  this  word  moved  him  so  painfully— 
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wheth^  it  was  the  tone  of  levity  with  which  his  friend  lised  the 
term,  or  because  she  was  also  a  dancer,  and  it  was  one  of  her  com- 
panions who  appeared  on  this  occasion  in  so  doubtful  a  light.  His 
heart  felt  oppressed,  and  he  would  have  given  much  that  the  count 
had  not  spoken. 

The  latter,  however,  had  no  idea  that  he  had  hurt  Arthur's 
feelings.  ^^  Tes,"  continued  he,  ^  as  I  told  you  before,  the  result 
of  my  efforts  surprised  me  not  a  little.  I  could  not  believe  it,  and 
was  quite  astonished  when  I  got  the  note  I  inclosed  to  you  from 
Madame  Becker.  A  few  days  afterward  she  sent  me  her  demand^ 
which  was  heavy  enough,  but  I  remitted  to  her  even  a  larger  sum 
than  she  asked — ^it  vdll  benefit  the  poor  girl — ^and  I  still  feel  in- 
terested (though  in  all  honor)  in  the  &te  of  the  lovely  Clara." 

"The  lovely  Clara!"  muttered  Arthur,  starting  violently. 

The  count  had  thrown  away  his  cigar,  and  had  seated  himself 
near  the  fire,  turning  the  logs  of  wood,  so  he  did  not  see  that  Ar- 
thur became  suddenly  as  pale  as  death,  then  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  beating  heart. 

"  Don't  you  find  the  room  cold  f  said  the  count. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all — ^very  warm  indeed." 

The  count  took  a  small  pair  of  bellows  which  hung  beside  the 
chimney-piece,  and  occupied  himself  in  fanning  the  flame  of  the 
logs. 

Arthur  sat  with  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  sees  the  sword  of 
justice  suspended  over  his  head.  One  question,  and  perhaps  the 
death-stroke  would  descend,  and  forever  sever  him  from  all  hap- 
piness in  this  life.  He  resolved  to  know  the  worst,  and  in  a  low, 
hoarse  voice  he  said,  "  You  spoke  of — ^the— lovely — Clara.  So 
your  secret — ^is  betrayed." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  wish  it  to  be  a  secret  for  you,"  answered  the 
count,  "we  know  each  other  so  intimately;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  you  'will  never  mention  the  name  of  the  poor  girl  to  any 


one." 


"  No,  I  certainly  never  will." 

"  Besides,  I  think  you  have  already  guessed  it  And  is  not 
the  lovely  Clara  truly  charming  and  fascinating  t — Clara  Staiger, 
one  of  our  most  graceful  dancers." 
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There  was  no  longer  a  doubt,  and  the  unhappy  Arthur  sank 
back  in  his  chair,  only  preserving  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
cover  his  face,  that  his  companion  might  not  see  his  tears ;  but 
he  felt  as  if  the  walls  were  closing  round  him  to  crush  him.  He 
must  escape  into  the  cold  night  air  to  be  able  to  breathe,  but  he 
could  not  thus  rush  out.  His  greatest  torture  was  to  be  obliged 
to  rise  slowly  and  affect  composure  and  weariness,  and  exchange 
a  few  parting  words,  on  indifferent  subjects,  vnth  the  count* 
Luckily,  it  was  so  late  that  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  detain 
him.  Arthur  thought  it  an  eternity  of  time  before  he  could  reach 
the  door  and  get  his  hatband  then  the  count  called  him  back  to 
give  him  his  portfolio,  which  he  had  forgotten. 

At  last — ^at  last  he  was  in  the  opetk  air,  and  when  the  cold 
night  wind  blew  against  his  burning  forehead,  he  only  recovered 
sufficiently  from  this  stunning  blow  to  endeavor  to  think. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

HEKR  VON  BRAND'S  SEAL. 


Abtbctr  wandered  about  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  a  state 
of  agitation  and  misery  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 
Day  was  dawning  when  he  at  last  returned  home.  But  he  did 
not  sleep.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  wtA  to 
pursue ;  so,  at  an  early  hour,  he  dressed  and  went  to  the  house  of 
Baron  Brand,  taking  with  him  the  six  sketches  the  latter  wished 
to  possess.  The  baron,  his  servant  said,  was  only  just  up,  but 
he  brought  back  a  message  requesting  Arthur  to  go  to  his  room. 
He  was  reclining  in  an  arm-chair,  and  vrore  a  silk  dressing-gown. 
Near  him  was  a  small  table,  on  which  was  his  breakfast.  He 
insisted  on  Arthur's  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  offered  him  a 
cigar,  which,  however,  he  declined. 

"  You  will  be  surprised,  baron,"  said  the  painter,  "  that  I  in- 
trude on  you  at  so  early  an  hour,  but  I  cpme  to  give  you  a  proof 
of  my  desire  to  fulM  any  wish  of  yours.    Teeteiday  you  seemed 
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very  anxious  to  poeeess  six  sketches  of  a  fiiend  of  ours.    Here 
they  are." 

'^  Beally !"  said  the  baron,  surprised,  ^<  I  never  dreamed  of  your 
letting  me  have  them.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  possess  them.  But 
the  drawings  are  valuable,  and  I  only  consider  them  mine  on  your 
naming  your  conditions,  which,  indeed,  I  acc^t  beforehand." 

"Don't  promise  too  much,"  said  Arthur,  gravely.  "The 
drawings  are  valuable,  but  only  on  account  of  the  consequences 
such  a  work  may  entail  on  me.  But  my  demands  you  may  per- 
haps consider  high — ^perhaps  also  very  low." 

"I  don't  in  the  least  comprehend  jou,  my  good  Erichsen. 
Explain  yourself  more  clearly.     Name  these  demands." 

"  I  must  first  give  you  a  preface,"  said  Arthur.  "  I  have  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  a  certain  Frau  Becker,  whom  perhaps  you 
don't  know." 

"  No !  not  at  all !"  said  the  baron,  with  the  most  immovable 
face. 

"  Who,  however,  knows  you,"  continued  Arthur. 

"  Coeur  de  rose !"  said  the  baron,  laughing,  "  I  don't  feel  at  all 
sure  whether  that  is  comf^mentary  to  me.  But  it's  no  matter. 
Continue." 

"  I  wish  this  woman  to  give  me  information  on  a  certain  point 
-—but  true  and  positive  information — and  to  obtain  it  I  require 
your  intercession." 

"Mine?  my  good  Arthur.  I  tell  you  I  never  saw  the  woman 
in  my  life." 

"  But,  nevertheless,  she  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  you." 

"Pooh — nonsense!  you  speak  in  riddles.  But  I  will  listen  to 
you  patiently.    In  what  is  my  interference  to  consist  ?" 

"  You  must  write  for  me  on  a  sheet  of  paper :  ^  The  bearer 
is  my  friend,  and  I  desire  that  you  should  act  toward  him  as 
such.' " 

^^This  is  a  mysterious  affair — a  most  strange  whim!"  said 
Brand,  laughing.  And  his  laugh  was  so  unconstrained  and  nat- 
ural, that  no  one  could  have  believed  that  he  saw  any  thing  in 
Arthur's  request  but  a  singular  caprice. 

"  Which,  however,  you  will  fulfill  ?"  said  Arthur,  anxiously. 
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"  Coeur  de  rose !  of  course  I  ivill.    Must  I  sign  the  paper  V* 

"Not  at  all;  but  add  your  seal." 

"  My  seal  ?    More  mysterious  still !" 

"  And  that  very  seal  which  is  fastened  on  your  watch-chain." 

"My  talisman,  my  good  Erichsen?"  cried  the  baron.  "That 
won't  do  at  all.     Pray  choose  some  other  seal." 

"No,  it  must  be  the  talisman,"  said  Arthur.  " It  shall  act  as 
one  for  me  to  open  lips  which  would  otherwise  be  closed.  Do 
you  find  my  demand  in  exchange  for  the  sketches  too  high  *?" 

"  Oh  I  no ;  they  are  invaluable  to  me.  But  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  my  poor  talisman  can  work  on  Madame—  What 
name  did  you  sayl" 

"  Madame  Becker." 

"  Exactly— on  Madame  Becker.    Tell  me  the  connection  t"' 

"I  don't  know  it  myself,"  answered  Arthur;  but  looking 
sharply  at  the  baron,  he  continued,  "  Perhaps  that  woman  thinks 
that  the  seal  belongs  to  some  one  whom  she  has  cause  to  feai*. 
Probably  she  has  no  acquaintance  with  Herr  von  Brand." 

"  And  why  do  you  suspect  this  !" 

"  You  may  remember  lending  your  talisman  some  time  ago  to 
Count  Fohrbach.  It  was  to  seal  a  note  to  this  very  Frau  Beck- 
er, which  I,  to  oblige  the  count,  delivered  mysdf.  What  the 
count  desired,  I  know  not ;  but  this  much  I  do  know,"  continued 
he,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  that  it  was  only  the  sight  of  the  seal 
which  induced  her  to  comply  with  his  wish !  Ah,  she  fulfilled  it 
to  the  letter !" 

There  was  not  the  slightest  emotion  visible  on  the  face  of  the 
baron.  His  smile  denoted  only  attention  and  curiosity;  and 
when  he  said,  "That  is  reaUy  strange,"  the  words  seemed  to  be 
spoken  in  simple  surprise. 

"  Grant  my  request,"  continued  Arthur,  importunately.  "  A 
paper  without  your  name — ^what  harm  can  that  do  yout  I 
promise  you  fidthfnlly,  too,  that  you  shall  have  it  back  to-day." 

The  baron  sipped  his  coffee  coolly,  and  then,  knocking  away 
the  ashes  of  his  cigar,  he  said,  "  You  are  one  of  the  pa-sons,  my 
dear  Erichsen,  toward  whom  I  feel  sympathy,  and  therefore  I  will 
fulfill  your  singular  wish ;  and  you  may  keep  the  paper,  or  return 
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it  to  me,  as  you  choose/'  He  rose,  went  to  his  writing-^esk, 
wrote  a  few  words,  sealed  it  with  the  talisman,  and  gave  it  to 
Arthur,  sajdng,  <'  My  dear  fitiend,  you  see  me  in  complete  neghge; 
but  you  will  be  able  to  assure  the  ladies,"  continued  he,  in  an  af- 
fected tone,  '^that  my  hair  curls  naturally,  for  they  all  declare  it 
does  not." 

<<You  remain  a  great  man  in  every  disguise.  Beceive  my 
hearty  thanks,"  said  Arthur.  ^<  Here  are  the  sketches.  Be  cau- 
tious what  use  you  make  of  them." 

He  shook  hands  with  the  baron,  who  offered  him  three  fingers 
with  his  usual  gentle  smile,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed,  when  Herr  von  Brand  seemed 
quite  another  being.  His  eyes  flashed,  all  his  muscles  seemed 
braced,  he  stamped  passionately,  and  cried,  <<  What  does  he  mean  t 
My  talisman  I  I  was  very  imwilling  to  allow  the  cbunt  to  seal 
with  it.  And  what  was  his  motive  in  talking  of  disguise?  By 
Jove !  this  must  be  looked  to." 

Arthur  had,  in  the  mean  time,  directed  his  steps  toward  the 
Kanal-Strasse.  He  soon. arrived  at  the  (dd  barrack,  and  his  or- 
gan of  locality  made  him  quickly  discover  the  right  stair.  The 
house  was  as  dark  and  glocnny  as  ever,  but  the  atmosphere,  usu- 
ally so  damp  and  mouldy,  had  altered.  There  was  a  strong  smell 
of  half-withered  flowers,  incense,  and  wax  candles.  It  was  a  dis- 
mal, melanchdy  atmosphere  still.  All  was  as  still  as  death  in  the 
house,  and  when  Arthur  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  the  sound 
was  echoed  back  in  the  long  passage.  '^  Come  in,"  said  a  voice 
fiom  within.  And  here  there  was  the  same  oppres^ve  odor,  only 
that  of  flowers  predominated. 

Madame  Becker  was  seated  at  a  table,  but  her  appearance  and 
her  manner  were  very  much  changed.  She  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  her  eyes  looked  dim,  and  all  her  features  lifeless  and 
dull.     When  she  saw  Arthur,  she  rose  and  courtesied. 

Arthur's  throat  seemed  closed;  he  could  scarcely  articulate, 
and  took  the  chair  Madame  Becker  offered  him,  in  silence. 
^^  You  remember  mef  said  he,  after  a  pause. 

^^  Scarcely,"  said  the  woman.  ^^And  yet  it  was  something 
connected  with  a  l^ter  and  a  request"  « 
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"  It  was  so— a  letter  from  Count  Pohrbach." 

"  Oh  I  now  I  remember  the  affair.     The  count  was  satisfied  V* 

"Perfectly." 

The  woman  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  turning  hef  head  to 
the  next  room.  Then  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  **  Was  he  not  sur- 
prised f 

"  Yes,  very  much  surprised,"  said  Arthur,  with  difficulty. 

"  I  can  easily  understand  that,"  answered  Frau  Becker,  "  and 
I  assure  you,  sir,  that  no  one  but  mysdf  could  have  accomplish- 
ed it." 

Arthur  winced  at  these  words,  but  he  forced  a  smile,  and  said, 
"  I  come  about  the  same  afiair." 

"  Do  you  wish  also  to  become  acquainted  with  her?" 

"  No,  no  I"  cried  he,  hastily.  "  I  have  <mly  to  entreat  that  you 
will  answer  some  questions  I  intend  putting  to  you — ^but  tell  me 
the  truth.  You  shall  have  a  good  reward ;  but  the  truth  I  must 
and  will  have,  Frau  Becker!" 

The  woman  kx^ed  at  him  distmstfolly,  and  then  said,  ^<  Above 
all,  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  speak  low.    What  is  it  you  wisht" 

"You  have  known  Clara  Staiger  long!" 

^  Yes,  I  know  ber  pretty  welL" 

"And  you  always  believed  her  to  be  a  good  and  virtuous  girl. 
It  must  be  so,"  continued  he,  as  the  woman  gave  him  no  answer, 
"otherwise  it  would  not  have  cost  you  so  much  trouble  to  succeed 
in — selling  her." 

She  looked  very  angry,  and  making  a  stifif  bow,  she  said,  "  I 
beg  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  am  quite  unable  for  business 
matters  to-day.  I  am  in  mourning,  as  you  must  perceive,  so  I 
must  defer  to  another  day  conversing  with  you." 

"Oh!  I  perceive  you  don't  choose  to  trust  me,**  said  he. 
"Perhaps  you  are  right — ^my  questi<m  was  indiscreet  without 
having  first  shown  my  authority ;  but  I  will  do  so  immediate- 
ly." He  drew  forth  the  baron's  paper  and  gave  it  to  the  wo- 
man, who  locked  at  the  seal,  read  the  note  hurriedly,  and  then 
sank  back  in  her  chair.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she  held  the 
paper. 

"Are  you  satisfied?"  asked  Arthur. 
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<<  Bj  all  the  saints^  yes !"  cried  ibe  woman.  ^^  Bat,  sir,  pray 
tell  a  poor  widow  the  trath.  Are  fresh  misfortiiiies  to  befall  me  ? 
Will  Ae  do  me  an  injury  t" 

<<No  harm  shall  happen  to  you,"  said  he,  ^if  yon  will  tell  me 
the  truth — the  whole  truth." 

« I  will  indeed." 

^^  Had  yom  ever  previously  heard  any  thing  p^didal  to  Clara 
Staiger^s  character  t     Don't  be  a&aid  to  speak  the  truth." 

^'  No,  never !"  answered  Madame  Bed^er ;  ^^  on  the  omtrary, 
she  had  always  been  described  to  me  as  virtue  itself  and  so  I  be- 
lieved. You  know,  when  you  brought  me  the  letter,  I  said  the 
thing  was  utterly  impossible." 

<<  And  yet  it  succeeded,"  sighed  Arthur. 

Frau  Becker  had  frequently  looked  anxiously  toward  the  next 
room,  and  spoke  all  the  time  in  a  whisper;  and  when  Arthur 
raised  his  voice  she  held  up  her  hand,' and  said  ^^  Hush  1" 

^^It  was  thus,"  said  she.  ^^  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  any 
thing  against  Clara,  sir ;  she  was  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  Hved." 
During  these  speeches  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice  h^ 
friend  Wundel,  who,  she  thoc^ht,  could  easily  get  out  of  the 
scrape  by  her  usual  system  of  lies  and  cunmng.  ^^  I  knew,"  con- 
tinued i^e,  ^'  how  difficult  the  thing  would  be ;  besides,  I  have  a 
conscience,  and  I  had  always  thought  the  Staigers  respectable 
people.  Poor  Clara!  how  she  strove  night  and  day  to  provide 
for  her  fiunily!" 

"Proceed,"  said  Arthur,  sternly.  .  . ^ 

"  She  sometimes  comes  h^re." 

"Toviffltyout" 

"  No !  to  see  the  unfortunate  Marie.  Ah !  sir,  you  know  the 
dreadful  accident  that  happened?  She  lies  a  corpse  in  the  next 
room."  Here  she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  sobbed 
out,  "  My  Marie !  my  pride !  my  treasure !  But  I  will  not  dis- 
tress you,  sir,  by  the  sight  of  my  grief — I  will  control  it."  Whidi, 
indeed,  did  not  appear  difficult,  for  a  few  seconds  afterward  Frau 
Becker's  eyes  were  dry,  and  her  face  quite  composed.  "  So,  as  I 
said,  conscience  forbade  my  undertaking  the  affiur  with  the  girl 
myself." 
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**  And  who  helped  you?" 

"  A  friend  of  mine.  But  I  b^,  sir,  she  may  not  be  injured  in 
any  way." 

"No!  no!     Who  is  it r 

"  It  is  Frau  Wundel.    She  lives  in  the  Balken-Gasse,  No.  40." 

"  Ah  I  •  in  the  same  house." 

"  Yes,  sir,  where  Clara  lives." 

"  And  she  conducted  the  affair  V* 

'^  She  had  the  best  opportunity,  as  she  lives  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  Staigers.     Hush  I  hush !"  said  Madame  Becker. 

The  door  of  the  next  room  was  gently  opened,  and  Clara  en- 
tered. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

MARIE  AND  CLARA. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Arthur's  distress  or  Clara's  sur- 
prise was  greatest  when  they  mutually  saw  each  other.  Strange 
thoughts  arose  in  both  their  minds — in  his,  bitter  and  sad ;  and  her 
surprise,  too,  was  by  no  means  of  an  agreeable  nature.  ^^  What 
is  he  doing  here  V*  thought  she,  in  the  house  which  she  had  en- 
tered unwillingly,  and  with  a  feeHng  of  timidity,  solely  with  the 
wish  to  perform  the  last  offices  of  affisction  to  her  deceased  friend. 
He  bit  his  lips,  and  said  to  himself,  '<  Ah !  it  is  all  as  I  heard. 
She  goes  in  and  out  of  this  horrid  house !" 

Though  Madame  Becker  had  discovered  fitnn  the  previous  con- 
versation that  Arthur  was  interested  in  Clara,  still  she  had  no 
idea  that  they  were  so  closely  connected,  and  thought  in  any 
event  it  was  necessary  to  present  them  to  each  other.  This  intro- 
duction, and  the  sudden  sight  of  Arthur  in  this  house,  had  made 
a  most  painful  impression  on  the  girl ;  an  inexplicable  sorrow 
filled  her  heart,  and  she  looked  pale  and  disturbed. 

These  were  all  proofs  to  him  of  her  guilt ;  but  he  constrained 
himself,  and  said,  smiling,  with  a  slight  bow,  <^That  he  was 
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channed  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  lovely  Mademoiselle 
Slaiger— so  unexpectedly  too." 

This  tone,  and  the  cold  look  by  which  it  was  accompanied^ 
were  quite  incomprehensible  to  Clara.  She  liad  no  idea  that 
Arthur  could  distrust  a  heart  like  hers ;  and  as  she  knew  herself 
to  be  entirely  innocent,  she  attributed  his  change  of  manner  to 
his  embarrassment  that  she  should  see  him  at  Madame  Becker's 
when  he  had  never  named  her  as  an  acquaintance.  Nothing  far- 
thur  suggested  itself  to  her  pure,  unsophisticated  heart. 

It  was  a  painfiil  moment  for  all  three.  Even  Madame  Becker 
bad  lost  her  usual  assurance. 

Arthur,  who  had  resisted  his  first  impulse  to  rush  out  of  the 
room,  and  wished  to  appear  cool  and  indifferent,  inquired  about 
the  horrible  occurrence  in  the  theatre,  which,  indeed,  he  had  him- 
self witnessed ;  but  he  could  not  wholly  repress  his  agitation,  and 
Clara  observed  it. 

"Did  you  know  poor  Marie?'*  asked  Madame  Becker. 

'^  I  remember  her,  and  often  saw  her  on  the  stage.  She  was  a 
pretty,  blooming  creature." 

"  She  was  indeed,"  said  Becker.  "  And  now,  when  she  lies 
there  dead !  quite  dead  I  you  could  scarcely  believe  it ;  she  1o(4ls 
as  if  she  were  deeping.  If  yoif  do  not  dirink  from  it,  perhaps, 
sir,  you  would  go  and  look  at  the  poor  dead  child?" 

"Why  shrink  from  a  sight  which  must  be  the  fate  of  us  all!" 
said  Arthur,  in  a  low  voice.  "  If  it  is  not  too  painful  to  you,  I 
would  beg  you  to  take  me  to  see  her." 

"  Oh !  the  sight  of  her  poor  pale  &ce  is  more  than  I  can  bear," 
said  Madame  Becker. 

"If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me,"  said  Clara,  tunidly,  "I 
will  take  him  to  where  Marie  is  lying." 

"Will  you!"  said  Arthur,  in  an  excited  tone.  "I  certainly, 
th^,  accept  your  offer." 

Clara  bowed  in  silence,  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  she  went 
to  the  next  room,  followed  by  Arthur. 

On  a  low  couch  lay  the  corpse  of  the  young  girl,  clothed  in 
white,  her  waxen  hands  folded  across  her  breast.  She  had  a 
wreath  of  white  blossoms  in  her  hair,  and  round  her  were  scat- 
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tored  a  quantity  of  flowers.  Marie  was  not  yet  placed  in  her  last 
dreary  home ;  and  as  she  lay  there  so  placid  on  the  white  sheet, 
she  looked,  as  her  aunt  had  truly  said,  like  one  asleep.  Though 
her  face  had  assumed  the  peculiar  ashy  hue  of  death,  a  trace  of 
her  bright  color  still  lingered  on  her  cheeks,  like  the  faint  pink 
hue  in  the  centre  of  a  faded  white  rose.  Her  lips  still  looked 
fresh  and  red,  her  eyelids  did  not  look  sunk,  and  her  long  black 
eyelashes  reposed  on  her  cheek. 

Though  Arthur  felt  no  horror  in  looking  at  the  remains  of 
poor  Marie,  still  he  felt  his  hesurt  sad  and  oppressed ;  his  angry 
feelings  gave  way  to  grief  when  he  thought  of  Clara,  and  he  re- 
gretted less  his  own  loss  than  the  destruction  of  his  once-loved 
Clara's  soul. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  said,  after  a  long  silence,  ^^  Alas ! 
poor  Marie  had  become  very  unhappy !  Bichard  loved  her  so 
dearly,  and  yet  she  could  never  have  been  his!" 

"Why  so r 

"I  don't  exactly  know  all  the  particul»*s,  but  Schwindelmann 
told  him  she  had  become  faithless  to  him,  which  was  most  unjust, 
for  Marie  never  loved  any  one  but  Eichard.  Appearances,  how- 
ever, were  against  her,  and  that  is  veiy  bad,  Herr  Erichsen." 

"  It  is  long  since  she  called  me  Herr  Erichsen,"  thought  Aiv 
thur.     "  Very  bad,"  said  he,  aloud. 

"But  it  is  a  greater  misfortune  for  him  than  even  for  her," 
said  .Clara,  looking  at  the  corpse.  "  She  is  dead,  and  can  no 
longer  be  tortured  or  calumniated.  But  her  image  pursues  him 
like  a  spectre.  They  say  that  he  is  in  a  dreadful  state,  for  it  was 
hinted  at  the  theatre  that  he  had  allowed  the  rope  to  dip  on  pur- 
pose, and  that  has  come  to  his  ears." 

"And  what  do  you  think?    Did  he  do  so  on  purpose?" 

"  Certainly  not.  He  was  violently  startled  when  Schwindel- 
mann told  him  of  Marie's  faithlessness.  I  really  believe  that  at 
the  moment  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  f<nr  the  shock 
must  have  be^  terrible  I" 

"Is  that  your  real  opinion.  Mademoiselle  Clara?" 

"Why  does  he  call  me  Mademoiselle  Clara?"  thought  the 
young  girl. 


V 
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<<  Do  you  know,"  continued  he,  with  a  trembling  but  signifi- 
cant voice,  ^^  that  kind  of  thing  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  this 
life.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Clara,"  continued  he,  passionately, 
^'  don't  look  at  me  so  imploringly.  I  have  strange  things  to  say 
to  you." 

^<I  knew  it  by  your  changed  manner,"  answered  Clara,  in 

terror. 

<^  I  can  imagine  that  you  know  my  meaning,  but  it  is  better 
that  I  should  tell  it  to  you  here.  The  sight  of  this  unfortunate 
creature  between  us  softens  my  heart,  otherwise,"  said  he,  in  a 
more  excited  tone,  "  I  would  speak  less  calmly.  Were  I  in  your 
Other's  house,  Clara,  I  would  make  him  responsible  for  your 
having  deceived  me." 
ti  "  Heavens  I  Arthur." 

<^  Here,  in  the  house  of  death,  I  mu3t  command  myself,  and 
speak  low,  but  it  is  a  whisper  you  will  understand.  Ah !  Clara," 
said  he,  looking  at  her  sorrowfully,  "you  have  deceived  me — 
basely  deceived  me.  Why  you  have  done  so  I  know  not,  and  I 
hope  I  never  shall  know." 

Clara,  who  had  sunk  on  her  knees  beside  the  dead  Marie, 
looked  up  for  a  moment  in  horror,  and  th«i  hid  her  &ce  in  her 
hands. 

"  It  is  almost  the  same  story  as  this  poor  girl's— only  you  say 
she  was  innocent.  Tou  dare  not  say  this  of  yourself.  I  tear 
asunder  our  bonds  forever,  here,  in  the  solemn  presence  of  the 
dead.    Heartless,  faithless  creature!" 

Clara,  overpowered  by  the  sudden  shock  of  these  bitter  accusa- 
tions, had  been  unaUe  to  utter  a  word  in  her  defense.  She  could 
only  raise  her  hands  imploringly,  and  when  at  last  she  recovered 
sufficiently  to  exclaim,  "Arthur!  what  words  are  these t"  he 
was  gone. 

She  looked  round  the  room  despairingly,  passed  her  hand  across 
her  eyes,  and  would  fain  have  bddeved  she  had  dreamed  a  dread- 
ful dream  beside  the  dead  Marie,  and  had  not  really  seen  Arthur. 
Oh,  that  it  had  been  so !     Alas,  poor  Clara! 


^ 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

ALL  LOST. 

In  the  house  of  Herr  Staiger,  since  Blafier  had  raised  his 
salary,  every  thing  had  changed  for  the  better.  A  thick  curtain 
hung  from  the  window,  and  under  the  writing-table  was  a  com- 
fortable roe-skin,  which  kept  the  old  man's  feet  warm.  The 
stove,  too,  was  now  well  supplied  with  wood,  and  warmed  the 
room  thoroughly.  In  Clara's  absence  it  was  the  duty  of  the  old 
man  to  attend  to  the  soup  for  dinner,  and  he  had  appointed  his 
little  boy  Karl  as  his  aid-de-camp,  and  placed  him  before  the 
stove,  enjoining  him  to  give  the  alarm  the  moment  he  saw  the 
soup  beginning  to  bubble  up.  At  first  Karl  made  a  good  many 
objections,  as  he  was  particularly  busy  this  morning.  The  Stai- 
ger  £unily  had,  as  we  know,  received  an  addition  to  their  num- 
bers, and  the  little  girl  whom  Arthur  brought  had  been  most 
cordially  welcomed.  Arthur  had  of  course  stipulated  that  he 
was  to  bear  the  expense  of  her  maintenance,  and  the  dress  of  the 
little  thing  was  now  very  different.  She  was  no  longer  so  fright- 
ened and  shy,  for  the  kindness  of  these  good  people  at  once  won 
the  orphan's  heart.  Karl  had  taken  her  under  his  especial  care, 
taught  her  all  the  intellectual  games  he  usually  played  at,  at  one 
time  making  her  his  horse,  at  another  his  army.  To-day  she 
was  his  princess.  He  had  turned  Clara's  footstool  upside  down, 
put  the  little  girl  into  it,  harnessed  the  fragments  of  his  horse, 
and  in  imagination  drove  his  litHe  royal  charge  half  over  the 
world.  But  his  Other's  commands  must  be  obeyed,  so  the  boy 
turned  the  stool  again,  placed  the  child  on  it,  gave  her  a  picture- 
book  to  look  at,  and  then,  unharnessing  his  horse,  he  went  to  the 
stove. 

The  little  boy  executed  the  commission  his  father  had  given 
him  with  so  much  over-anxiety  that  he  interrupted  the  old  man 
much  oftener  than  necessary.     Every  moment  he  thought  that 
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the  d^nmiement  had  arrived,  and  that  the  soup  showed  symptoms 
of  boiling  over,  when  he  stuped  back  with  a  loud  cry ;  so  it  had 
happened  twice  this  morning  that  he  had  stumbled  over  his  little 
headless  horse,  which  he  persisted  in  drawing  about  after  him 
with  a  string.  This  of  course  caused  a  grand  crash  and  confu- 
sion, and  it  cost  Herr  Staiger  many  precious  minutes  to  disen- 
tangle boy,  string,  and  horse,  to  look  at  the  soup,  and  to  replace 
Karl  at  his  post.  The  door  opened  just  after  one  of  these  ex- 
plosions, and  Clara  entered.  The  old  man  said,  ^^Your  c<»n- 
ing  is  a  real  blessing,  mj  love ;  now  jou  will  anai^  every- 
thing." 

He  continued  his  writing  busily,  so  he  did  not  r^nark  the  pale^ 
terror-struck  iace  of  his  daughter. 

Clara  walked  with  uncertain  steps  as  if  asleep ;  her  ^es  were 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  she  did  not  raise  them  till  she  had 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then  she  looked  round  at 
all  the  well-known  objects,  a  sorrowful  smile  crossed  her  face, 
and  she  could  no  longer  restrain  the  tears  from  tric^iii^  down 
her  cheeks.  She  bent  down  toward  the  child,  lifted  him  up,  and 
kissed  him  repeatedly. 

<^You  are  sorrowful,  my  darling,"  said  her  &ther,  looking 
through  his  spectacles  at  her.  ^  You  lock  so  pale,  and  you  have 
been  crying.  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  it  You  have  been  seeing 
your  pocnr  dead  friend,  and  the  sight  has  grieved  jour  kind  heart. 
What  is  the  aunt  about?  Heaven  forgive  me,  but  I  believe  her 
to  be  a  wicked  woman.  Poor  Marie,  as  matters  were,  is  ahnost 
better  out  of  the  world.  But  compose  yourself,  my  child.  Come 
and  sit  down  beside  me.  I  never  saw  yon  so  agitated.  Is  it  the 
first  time  you  ever  saw  a  dead  person?  But  why  do  I  ask  this, 
when  our  little  darling  Anna  was  so  recently  a  corpse  in  this 
very  room  ?     So  quickly  are  we  forgotten." 

"Yes,  quickly  forgotten  indeed,"  answered  Clara,  in  a  low 
voice.  She  placed  herself  behind  her  father  and  laid  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  for  her  heart  was  touched  by  the  love  of  her  own 
family — a  bitter  contrast  to  Arthur's  cruel  words — and  her  tears 
continued  to  flow  incessantly. 

"What  was  I  saying?"  continued  Staiger;  "oh,  that  it  was 
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fortunate  for  poor  Marie  to  be  taken  to  heaven  while  so  innocent. 
God  forgive  her  aunt,  but  her  bad  name  was  a  sad  disadvantage 
to  Marie.  Ah!  men  are  so  evil-minded  and  wicked!  Believe 
me,  Clara,  a  Word,  a  gesture,  a  thoughtless  glance,  however  inno- 
cently intended,  are  eagerly  seized  on  by  others  and  related  with 
exaggerations ;  and  the  most  pure  spirit,  if  once  tainted  by  the 
poison  of  calumny,  receives  wounds  which  a  whole  life  can  scarce- 
ly heal," 

"  Oh,  true,  too  true !"  said  Clara. 

*'  This  is  why  I  hate  all  scandal-moi^ers  worse  than  sin.  And 
the  very  calumny  itself  often  causes  the  objects  of  it  to  sin ;  for 
the  proud  consciousness  of  untarnished  fame  is  gone,  faith  and 
trust  in  their  fellow-creatures,  and  those  supports  which  assisted 
in  keeping  them  upright.  Many  unhappy  creatures  have  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  into  vice  from  the  injustice  they  have  suffered 
from  ruthless  calumniators.  A  curse  on  all  such,  who  trifle  with 
the  good  name  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  thus  often  destroy  the 
happiness  of  a  life  here  and  hereafler.'' 
**Alas]  alas!"  sobbed  Clara. 

"But  why  are  you  crying  so  bitterly,  my  lovef  said  the  old 
man,  turning  toward  her.  "Have  my  words  distressed  you? 
But  how  is  that  possible  ?  Your  happiness  in  life  is  only  now 
beginning.  You  are  pure  as  an  angel,  my  child;  your  good 
name  is  unscathed.     No  one  can  never  assail  it !" 

"Father!  father!"  said  Clara,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "and  yet 
th^  have  done  so !" 

"  What !  my  child,  my  own  darling!  spoken  evil  of  you  ?  It  is 
impossible!" 

"  But  it  is  so,  father.  I  have  just  come  from  Marie.  I  ar- 
ranged her  hair  for  the  last  time,  and  fastened  it  in  the  wreath 
which  will  never  be  removed-  Heavens!"  cried  she,  breaking 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  "  why  am  I  not  in  her  place— why  has  not 
she  performed  for  me  this  last  sad  office  t" 

"  Hush  I  hush !"  said  Staiger ;  "  the  children  are  listening,  and 
don't  know  what  this  all  means.     Tell  your  old  &ther  what  has 
occurred.     I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  advise  you  and  assist  you." 
"Assist  me!     You  can  not,"  said  she,  sorrowfully,  "for  it  is 
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all  over.  Ah !  father,  my  dream  was  too  delightful  ever  to  be 
realized." 

Herr  Staiger  said,  "You  have  seen  Arthur?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  there,  and  Frau  Becker  said  he  was  an  acquaint- 
ance of  hers." 

« I  don't  like  that.     And  then  f ' 

"He  said  all  was  to  be  at  an  end  between  us.  He  crushed 
me  to  the  earth  by  his  reproaches." 

"But  what  did  he  say,  Clara?" 

"  He  did  not  say  much ;  but  all  I  could  comprehend  was,  that 
it  was  all  over  between  us,  and  I  saw  him  stretching  out  his 
hands,  as  if  he  wished  to  repulse  me."  At  the  remembrance  of 
this  dreadful  scene  poor  Clara  shuddered,  and  sank  back  in  her 
chair.  ' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mademoiselle  Therese 
entered  the  room.  She  was,  as  usual,  very  elegantly  dressed; 
but  in  the  way  she  had  drawn  her  shawl  round  her,  and  in  her 
whole  air  and  haughty  toss  of  the  head,  there  was  something  de^ 
termined.  She  remained  at  the  door  in  surprise  when  she  saw 
Clara  weeping  and  her  father  looking  at  her  with  sympalSiy. 

As  soon  as  Clara  remarked  Therese  she  dried  her  eyes,  and 
tried  to  smile  while  welcoming  her. 

Therese  made  a  friendly  bow  to  Herr  Staiger,  nodded  to  the 
children,  and  then,  without  more  ceremony,  drew  Clara  with  her 
into  the  recess  of  a  window,  saying,  iu  a  suppressed  voice,  "  You 
know,  my  dear,  that  I  never  trouble  myself  about  other  people's 
affairs  unless  particularly  requested  to  do  so ;  but  I  mean  to  de- 
part from  my  rute  on  this  occasion,  and  to  ask  you  a  question. 
You  were  at  Becker's  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara. 

"You  saw  Herr  Arthur  Erichsen  there?  Becker  told  me  he 
had  behaved  very  rudely  to  you,  for  he  rushed  off  like  a  madman, 
leaving  you^in  tears.  Yes,  in  tears,"  continued  she,  angrily,  as 
Clara  attempted  to  deny  it.  "  You  are  crying  now,  so  you  must 
own  he  has  said  very  unkind  things  to  you.  Are  these  people 
always  to  remain  unpunished?"  exclaimed  she,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  Poor  girl !  what  harm  can  any  one  say  of  you  ?  you,  the  best 
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of  us  all !  Perhaps,"  said  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  ^'  that  is  not 
saying  much  for  you ;  but  you  are  so  good,  and  so  excellent  and 
irreproachable,  that  many  young  ladies  of  rank  might  take  exam- 
ple from  you.  Tell  me,  child,  what  has  happened?  Only  give 
me  permission,  and  I  will  let  him  hear  my  opinion.  I  will  talk 
to  him." 

"Oh  no  I  no !  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not,"  entreated  Clara. 
<^  What  he  said  must  remain  buried  in  my  heart.  Perhaps  some 
day  I  may  tell  you." 

"  By  that  time  all  may  be  lost,"  answered  Therese,  dissentingly. 
<^  Clara,  you  are  too  good  and  too  unselfish.  I  should  rather  have 
enjoyed  giving  the  gentleman  my  opinion ;  for,"  continued  she,  in 
a  tone  of  decision,  ^'  with  one  member  of  that  family  I  am  resolved 
to  have  a  serious  conversation." 

"I  entreat  you,  dear  Therese,"  answered  Clara,  "let  it  alone. 
I  am  grateful  for  your  sympathy,  but  what  has  passed  between 
him  and  me  is  sacred." 

The  other  shrugged  her  shoulders,  tossed  her  head,  and  said, 
"  Yqu  have  seen  my  wish  to  serve  you,  and  I  am  not  offended  by 
your  rejecting  my  interference ;  and  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
step  forward  in  your  defense,  for,"  continued  she,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  "  I  love  you  very  much,  my  good,  excellent  Clara.  "When 
I  look  at  you,  I  always  think,  'I  might  have  been  like  her.' 
Well  I  it  might  have  been  otherwise ;  but  I  still  consider  myself 
far  too  good  for  this  miserable  world." 

She  then  affectionately  kissed  Clara's  cold  forehead,  and  disap- 
peared as  quickly  as  she  had  entered. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

MADEMOISELLE  THERESE. 


As  soon  as  the  Black  Forest  clock  in  the  Banker  Erichsen's 
house  struck  two  the  old  servant  always  appeared  with  coffee. 
It  was  now  half-past  two,  and  yet  none  of  the  assembled  family, 
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not  even  the  worthy  banker  himself,  who  looked  longmgly  at  it, 
hcul  tasted  the  coffee. 

Madame  Erichsen  eat  in  the  comer  of  her  sofa  as  usual,  but 
more  stiff  and  rigid  than  ever.  With  her  pale,  hard  features,  her 
long,  sharp  nose,  and  stiff  silk  di^ss  of  a  gray  shade,  she  had  no 
small  resemblance  to  a  stone  statue.  Her  very  eyes  were  im- 
movably fixed  on  one  comer  of  the  room.  Marianne  sat  near 
her.  Her  arms  on  the  sofa,  and  her  bead  resting  on  them,  she 
seemed  absorbed  in  thought,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  those 
present. 

The  banker  was  stretched  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  window,  but 
his  appearance  did  not  betoken  ease  or  comfort.  His  face  was 
redder  than  usual.  He  looked  disturbed,  and  he  was  frowning 
in  a  manner  very  unusual  with  him.  The  doctor  stood  behind 
him,  his  arms  crossed,  and  looking  as  gloomily  at  his  brother-in- 
law  Alphonse  as  his  kind  nature  would  admit  of.  The  latter 
was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  and  evidently  in  much  better 
spirits  than  the  others.  He  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  A  divorce 
has  iEilways  something  very  disagreeable  for  a  whole  family  when 
it  occurs,"  said  he,  "  and  on  that  account  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  prevent  it.  I  know,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Edward, 
"  that  all  efforts  have  hitherto  failed  with  your  wife,  but  we  must 
tell  her  plainly  that,  in  the  event  of  a  divorce,  a  certain  stain  al- 
ways rests  on  both  parties." 

"And  you  really  can  not  arrange  matters,  Edward  1"  asked 
the  banker,  in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "I  assure  you  the  gossip 
about  this  unfortunate  event  is  not  to  be  endured.  Even  at  the 
Exchange  I  hear  it  discussed." 

"  Even  at  the  Exchange !"  echoed  his  wife ;  "  that  may  injure 
the  credit  of  the  house." 

"Now,"  said  Alphonse,  maliciously,  "let  us  talk  of  the  other 
affair.  It  is  about  Arthur's  very  curious  history.  He  no  longer 
makes  a  secret  of  it.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  you,  he 
rather  wishes  that  his  family  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
it." 

"  Deuce  take  him !"  said  the  banker ;  for  which  unseemly  ex- 
pression he  was  reproached  by  a  severe  look  from  his  wife.     "  It 
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is  not  to  be  told,"  continued  the  tormented  banker,  "what  I  have 
to  bear.  I  am  sick  of  it,  and  will  soon  show  my  son  who  is  mas- 
ter here.  A  fine  story,  truly — a  ballet-dancer!  What  is  the 
creature's  name?" 

His  lady  turned  to  him  majestically,  and  said,  "I  think  your 
silly  speech  has  been  long  enough.  You  are  really  quite  capable 
of  naming  this  young  woman  before  me !     For  shame !" 

"  It's  no  wonder  my  patience  is  at  an  end,"  continued  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  now  roused  to  give  his  opinion  even  in  spite 
of  his  wife's  frowns.  "  The  young  gentleman  does  not  even  dine 
with  us  now.  No  rest  even  at  meals,"  said  he,  glancing  angrily 
at  the  cold  coffee;  "nothing  but  plague  and  worry.  It  is  dis- 
graceful in  a  young  man  of  talent  to  conduct  himself  thus." 

"  That  is  the  very  point,"  said  madame.  "  If  you  had  not  per- 
mitted him  to  become  an  artist,  he  would  never  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  such  people." 

"  But  what  does  he  wdsh  V*  asked  Marianne,  who  felt  an  affec- 
tionate interest  in  her  brother. 

"  Wish !  Why  he  wishes  to  mar — ^"  said  the  banker ;  but  a 
stem,  terrific  glance  from  his  wife  choked  the  word  half  way. 

"  Such  things  shall  not  be  named  in  my  presence,"  said  she, 
sitting  bolt  upright ;  "  I  will  not  listen  to  them.  If  we  must  dis- 
cuss this  affair,  let  proper  expressions  be  used." 

"But,  ma'am,  you  are  really  very  comical,"  said  Alphonse. 
"  It  is  his  fixed  intention  to  marry,  I  heard." 

"I  am  never  comical,  son-in-law,"  answered  madame,  with 
dignity,  "  and  least  of  all  in  such  a  case  as  the  present ;  and  as 
for  any  connection  between  my  son  and  the  person  you  allude  to, 
the  thing  is  impossible." 

"You  know  Arthur  very  little,"  answered  Alphonse.  "He 
will  do  what  he  says,  rely  on  it." 

**  What  Mr.  Arthur  may  think  fit  to  do  is  no  affair  of  mine ; 
but  in  that  case  he  is  no  longer  a  son  of  mine." 

The  banker  shook  his  head,  and  even  ventured  to  send  a  disap- 
proving glance  at  his  better  half,  but  she  did  not  remark  it,  and 
added,  "  I  see  that  the  divorce  we  have  been  speaking  of  can  not 
be  prevented.     Nor  do  I  blame  Edward.     But  I  will  show  the 
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world  that  I  have  strength  of  mind  to  cast  out  of  my  family  an 
unworthy  member  of  it.  I  will  rather  die  alone  and  forsaken 
than  live  surrounded  by  children  whose  good  name  is  tarnished." 

She  looked  at  her  children,  and  when  she  saw  Edward's  sad 
face,  and  also  that  her  daughter's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  a 
shght  emotion  convulsed  her  hard  features,  like  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning  passing  at  night  over  an  ancient  ruin. 

At  this  moment  steps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  the  door 
opened,  and  Arthur  appeared.  If  he  had  been  in  his  usual  frame 
of  mind  he  would  quickly  have  perceived  that  they  had  all  been 
speaking  of  him,  and  would,  in  his  usual  straightforward  m£uiner, 
have  inquired  what  had  been  said ;  but  he  seemed  not  to  observe 
the  sudden  silence  his  entrance  had  occasioned,  nor  the  anxious 
looks  the  family  exchanged  on  seeing  him.  Contrary  to  his  usual 
custom  he  was  bent,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  face  pale, 
and  his  manner  most  extraordinary.  He  scarcely  greeted  any 
one,  but  went  straight  up  to  his  mother,  who,  with  a  stem  look, 
drew  aside;  but  he  seemed  not  to  perceive  it,  and  seizing  her 
hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

His  mother  seemed  to  consider  this  as  an  entreaty,  and  she 
shuddered.  She  was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  her  hand,  but 
she  looked  up  at  him,  and  her  face  lost  its  stern  expression,  and 
she  said  to  him  in  a  kind,  motherly  tone,  ^'  What  is  the  matter, 
my  child  r 

We  will  not  conceal  from  our  readers  that  when  Arthur  kissed 
his  mother's  hand,  she  was  startled  by  feeling  tears  which  dropped 
from  the  eyes  of  her  son — so  unusual  for  him  that  the  mother's 
heart  was  at  once  melted. 

"Ah,  I  am  thankful  that  the  weather  seems  clearing  up,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  who  had  anticipated  a  storm  with  considerable 
alarm ;  "  perhaps  we  may  all  yet  be  reconciled.  •  And  now  for 
my  coffee  at  last,  though  I  fear  it  is  almost  cold." 

"  Now,  what  is  the  matter,  Arthur  ?"  repeated  his  mother. 

"Not  much,"  said  he,  without  looking  up,  but  in  so  loud  a 
voice  that  all  those  in  the  room  could  hear  him  distinctly.  "I 
only  came  to  tell  you,  mother,  that  I  feel  how  right  you  were  in 
endeavoring  to  hold  fast  the  barrier  which  divides  one  class  of 
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society  £rom  another ;  I  wished  to  own  that  you  know  the  world 
well,  mother,  and  that,  as  you  often  said,  no  one  can  with  impu- 
xdty  despise  the  opinion  of  society." 

Madame  Erichsen  looked  round  rather  triumphantly,  the  doc- 
tor shook  his  head,  Alphonse  seemed  amazed,  and  Marianne  gazed 
sorrowfully  at  her  youngest  brother.  She  knew  of  Arthur's  love, 
and  of  all  the  &ir  hopes  he  had  grounded  on  it,  and  she,  with  her 
tender  woman's  heart,  felt  that  something  dreadBil  must  have 
happened,  for  only  something  of  that  kind  could  have  induced 
Arthur  to  bend  his  naturally  liberal  views  to  the  cautious,  nar- 
row-minded maxims  of  his  mother. 

Probably  an  explanation  would  have  ensued  if  the  old  servant 
had  not  at  that  moment  entered,  to  announce  to  Madame  Erich- 
sen  that  a  lady  had  called  who  wished  to  speak  to  her  on  import- 
ant business. 

This  was  not  the  usual  hour  to  receive  visits,  so  Madame  Erich- 
sen  asked,  in  surprise,  '^  Who  is  the  lady  t  Did  she  ask  distinctly 
for  me  ?    Does  she  wish  to  speak  to  me  alone  ?" 

^^  She  named  you,  madame,  quite  distinctly,"  said  the  servant ; 
<<  and  I  don't  believe  she  wishes  to  see  you  alone." 

^^She  must  give  her  name,"  said  Madame  Erichsen,  after  a 
pause. 

<<  She  does  not  choose  to  do  so." 

^^  Then  I  shall  not  admit  her,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  dignity. 
«TeUherso." 

"  The  lady  foresaw  such  a  possibility,"  answered  the  servant, 
^^  for  she  told  me  she  was  resolved  to  see  one  of  the  fiunily ;  and 
if  not  you,  at  all  events  my  master  or  Madame  Alphonse." 

^^  How  strange !"  said  Madame  Erichsen.  ^^  I  think  we  may 
admit  her  without  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  propriety." 

She  made  a  sign  to  the  servant,  who  went  out,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment returned  and  slowly  opened  the  door. 

Every  eye  was  directed  toward  it,  and  for  all— except  Arthur 
— an  entire  stranger  appeared,  who  presented  herself  with  much 
ease  and  elegance,  bent  her  head  slightly  to  the  gentlemen,  and 
then  advanced  gracefully  to  the  so£bl  where  Madame  Erichsen  was 
seated. 
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^^What  on  earth  can  this  mean?"  thot^ht  the  panic-strnek 
Arthur.     '^  Mademoiselle  Therese  !'- 

The  banker,  who  prided  himself  on  recognizing  a  ladj  of  dis- 
tinction at  once  by  her  toumure,  and  who  did  not  doubt  that  he 
saw  before  him  a  ladj  of  the  highest  class,  while  he  returned  her 
greeting  by  a  profound  bow,  rolled  in  an  arm-chair,  in  which  Ma- 
demoiselle Therese — ^for  she  it  was — seated  herself  without  an j 
embarrassment. 

Although  the  banker's  lady  discovered  nothiag  saspicious  in 
the  appearance  or  manner  of  the  stranger,  she  was  more  cautious 
than  her  husband.  She  answered  her  bow  by  a  cold,  formal  bend, 
and  then  sat  as  perpendicular  as  if  she  had  swaUowed  a  bunch  of 
pencils.  Marianne  had  at  a  glance  inspected  the  toilet  of  the 
lady,  but  found  nothing  suspicious  or  questionable  in  the  taste  of 
the  white  satin  bonnet  with  one  small  white  feather,  nor  in  the 
graceful  way  she  wore  her  shawl,  nor  in  the  color  of  her  gloves, 
nor  the  make  of  her  pretty  little  brodequins. 

MademoiseUe  Therese  seemed  to  wait  to  be  questioned,  and  in 
the  mean  time  she  reconnoitered  the  ground.  A  scarcely  percep- 
tible smile  played  about  her  mouth  when  she  saw  Arthur,  who 
was  sitting  beside  his  mother  in  amazement. 

^'  Tou  wished  to  speak  to  me,  madame  ?"  said  Madame  Erich- 
sen,  at  last     "  Whom  have  I  the  pleasure — ^' 

^^  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  madame,''  answered 
Therese. 

"  Still,  I  must  really  beg—" 

The  heart  of  the  dancer  beat  more  quickly,  fi)r  she  knew  well 
that  her  name  would  be  the  signal  for  a  violent  and  most  unequal 
contest ;  but  she  was  well  provided  with  ammuniticm,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  open  on  the  enemy. 

^^  Though  my  name  is  not  material,  madame,"  repeated  she, 
^'  and  is  probably  quite  unknown  to  you,  I  nevertheless  have  much 
pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  that  I  should  mention  it. 
My  name  is  Therese  Selburg,  and  I  am  a  dancer  in  the  Boyal 
Theatre." 

The  effect  produced  by  these  last  words  in  this  quiet  family  \ 

circle  was  amusing  and  yet  terrible.     The  face  of  the  banker^s  I 
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lady  was  for  a  moment  quite  distorted ;  she  then  passed  her  hand 
across  her  eyes  as  if  to  chase  away  a  painful  vision.  But  the  fair 
one  who  had  made  her  way  into  this  circle  was  not  to  be  dis- 
mayed by  any  such  pantomime,  and  looked  with  perfect  compos- 
ure at  the  astonished  faces  round  her. 

Marianne  appeared  the  most  alarmed — ^perhaps  she  rightly  an- 
ticipated what  might  follow — and  though  she  had  resolved  not  to 
spare  another  scandal  in  the  family,  she  now  shrank  &om  it. 
She  glanced  hastily  at  her  husband,  who  stared  &om  behind  his 
spectacles,  and  though  he  forced  a  sneer,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  far  from  comfortable. 

The  banker,  who  was  at  first  provoked  at  having  so  assiduous- 
ly rolled  in  the  arm-chair,  examined  the  young  lady  more  closely, 
and  thought,  "  She  looks  very  pretty  and  nice ;  many  a  lady  of 
degree  would  be  too  happy  to  be  like  her." 

In  the  mean  time  the  old  lady  had  reflected  what  it  was  best 
to  do.  She  would  have  preferred  rising  from  her  seat  and  sweep- 
ing out  of  the  room  majestically ;  but  she  felt  this  would  be  un- 
wise, for  she  suspected  the  young  lady  must  have  strong  grounds 
to  induce  her  to  venture  on  intruding  herself  on  a  family  circle. 
She  looked  at  her  son  Arthur,  but  he  seemed  quite  at  his  ease. 
So  she  said,  with  a  slight  bend,  "  Mademoiselle,  be  so  good  as  to 
inform  me  of  the  subject  of  your  visit.  The  name  of  Selburg 
is  quite  strange  to  me." 

Therese  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  believe,  madame,  that  you  cer- 
tainly never  before  heard  my  name ;  and  yet — some  years  ago— 
it  was  named  in  your  presence,  and  by  your  daughter  there.  I 
have  a  sister,  a  poor  girl,  but  honest  and  respectable,  though  only 
a  seamstress.  She  tried  to  obtain  a  situation  which  was  then 
vacant  in  your  family.  She  had  good  recommendations,  and  her 
appearance  pleased  your  daughter." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember,"  said  Marianne. 

**  Then,  madame,  you  have  probably  not  forgotten  also,"  con- 
tinued the  dancer,  "  that  your  husband — ^I  believe  that  gentleman 
with  spectacles — ^rei^sed  the  situation  to  my  sister,  not  because 
there  was  any  thing  against  her,  and  as  little  because  she  was 
not  a  skillfal  workwoman,  but  simply  because  she  had  a  sister 
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who  was  a  dancer,  and  with  whom  she  might  perhaps  associate, 
which  was  not  considered  correct  in  so  moral  a  house.  The  sis- 
ter in  question  is  now  before  you.  I  was  then,  however,  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  insult  offered 
to  me  and  my  poor  parents." 

^^Mademoiselle!"  said  Madame  Erichsen,  severely. 

^^  When  I  did  fully  understand  it,  I  confess  it  did  not  assist  in 
retaining  me  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  for  I  thought,  ^Your  pro- 
fession is  sufficient  to  make  eveiy  one  treat  you  with  con- 
tempt. Because  you  are  poor  and  pretty,  and  dress  with 
taste,  you  can  not  fail  to  be  a  lost  creature,  especially  as  your 
mother  and  good  fiiends  are  not  in  a  condition  to  sing  forth 
praises  of  your  goodness  and  virtue  to  a  circle  of  elegant  ac- 
quaintances.' So  I  made  no  efforts  to  prevent  things  taking 
their  natural  course." 

<^  But,  mademoiseUe,"  said  the  banker,  ^'  I  do  not  see  how  this 
"presSBLCQ  can  lead  to  any  subject  interesting  to  us." 

"You  can  not  believe  me  to  be  such  a  fool,"  answered  The- 
rese,  the  color  rising  to  her  cheeks — for  what  she  had  just  said 
had  excited  her — "  as  to  speak  about  things  which  do  not  ccmcem 
you." 

""  I  should,  indeed,  be  glad  to  know,"  said  Alphonse,  imperti- 
nently, "  how  it  is  that  we  have  the  honor  of  being  at  all  connect- 
ed with  your  sister's  name  or  your  own  *?" 

"Opinions — not  persons — are  connected  on  this  occasion," 
said  the  dancer,  with  a  cool  smile,  ^'  and  opinions,  too,  that  have 
undergone  considerable  alteration  since  that  period."  With  these 
words  she  turned  direct  to  Herr  Alphonse,  and  looked  at  him  so 
fixedly  that  he  cast  down  his  eyes  and  colored. 

Madame  Erichsen  sat  there  coughing  and  choking,  quite  red 
from  her  rising  wrath.  "  In  her  whole  life  such  a  thing  had  never 
before  occurred :  this  singular  person  had  forced  her  way  into  the 
house,  and  ventured  to  talk  about  opinions  with  one  of  her  fam- 
ily— ^her  son-in-law,  too— who,  whatever  his  faults  might  be,  had 
always  restricted  his  conduct  within  the  limits  of  morality  and 
propriety." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  she,  in  a  very  severe  voice,  "I  think  our 
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acquaintance  is  too  slight  to  discuss  opinions  together.  I  must 
therefore  request  you  to  proceed  to  the  real  purpose  of  your  visit, 
or  to  allow  me — "  rising  partly  from  the  8o£a  to  express  her 
meaning. 

The  doctor  had  exchanged  glances  with  Arthur,  and  at  the 
dancer's  last  words,  Marianne's  &ce  had  become  scarlet. 

<<  I  think,  mother,"  said  Edward,  '<  that  you  ought  to  request 
Mademoiselle  Selburg  to  explain  what  she  means  by  her  allusion 
to  changed  opinions." 

"Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  proposal,  Herr  Doctor,"  said 
Therese,  turning  to  him.  "You  certainly  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  my  rather  offensive  words.  I  only  wish- 
ed to  say,"  continued  she,  slowly  turning  round  her  chair  so  as  to 
fix  her  eyes  on  Alphonse,  "  that  M.  Aiphonse,  whose  opinion  it 
then  was  that  it  was  not  proper  to  have  any  one  in  his  &mily 
whose  sister  was  a  dancer,  has  so  changed  his  opinion,  that  he 
went  much  &rther,  and  proposed  himself  as  the  protector  of  a 
dancer — a  proposal  which  was  followed  by  cruel  consequences  for 
the  poor  girl." 

"AJi!"  exclaimed  Arthur,  horrified — ^for  he  began  to  suspect 
a  dreadful  connection  between  his  brother-in-law  and  the  unhappy 
creature  whose  corpse  he  had  that  morning  seen. 

At  this  moment  Madame  Erichsen  really  looked  as  if  some 
fearful  spectre  had  arisen  before  her.  Her  eyes  were  staring,  her 
mouth  open,  and  luer  &ce  as  pale  as  death,  while  her  hand,  which 
lay  on  the  table,  trembled.  She  had  been  listening  attentively 
to  Therese,  but  now  she  turned  her  eyes  slowly  on  her  son-in-law, 
who  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  lost  all  self-command.  His  eyed 
wandered  about;  he  was  first  pale,  and  then  red;  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  made  an  attempt  to  smile ;  then  went  a  few 
steps  toward  the  doctor,  and  then  toward  his  wife,  who  had  sunk 
down  on  the  sofa,  and  buried  her  head  in  the  cushions,  sobbing. 

With  all  her  faults,  Madame  Erichsen  was  a  very  sensible  wo- 
man, who  seldom  lost  her  presence  of  mind — and  then  only  for  a 
moment.  She  recovered  herself  instantly,  sat  more  erect  than 
ever,  her  cough  sounding  like  distant  thunder,  and  said  composed* 
ly  to  Therese,  "Proceed,  mademoiselle." 
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AlphoDse  approached  the  table  heBit&tingly,  leaned  his  right 
hand  on  it,  and  said,  in  a  bullying  tone,  ^'Madame,  you  choose 
to  allow  that  person  to  proceed  in  relating  things  against  me 
nearly  affecting  my  honor.  With  your  permission  I  will  with- 
draw." 

"No!  you  shall  remain,"  cried  Marianne,  in  a  loud  voice, 
springing  up  from  the  sofa.  "Yes,  you  shall  stay,  hypocrite! 
and  hear  from  a  stranger  what  your  poor  wife  had  not  courage 
to  say  of  you." 

"Marianne!  gently!"  said  her  mother,  with  an  immoyable 
countenance.  The  first  shock  was  over,  and  nothing  could  now 
move  the  old  lady  to  show  emotion. 

"  What  dreadful  tales  are  these  *?"  said  the  banker,  clasping  his 
hands.-  "Am  I  awake  or  dreaming?"  He  rose  with  difficulty, 
and  went  to  the  door  to  ascertain  that  it  was  &st  shut. 

Marianne  at  this  moment-was  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  This 
gentle,  timid  woman,  whom  one  stem  look  of  her  husband's 
scared,  and  who  took  refuge  in  any  comer  from  his  frx)wn,  now 
resolutely  advanced  to  him,  rested  her  hand  also  on  the  table,  and 
said,  with  flashing  eyes,  "This  lady  speaks  the  truth.  You, 
whose  every  second  word  was  morality  and  propriety — ^you,  who 
could  discover  harm  in  the  most  innocent  a&ir — ^you,  who  put 
an  evil  constmction  on  the  actions  of  every  one — ^you,  who  ^ke 
so  haughtily  of  this  profligate  world,  and  the  shodsing  vices  of 
mankind — ^you  are  yourself  such  a  sinner,  and  in  so  ^  worse, 
that  you  are  a  hypocritical  sinner !  Mademoiselle  is  right,  and 
I  beg  her,  as  mamma  has  done,  to  continue  her  narrative.  For 
me  it  is  unnecessary,"  said  she,  with  a  burst  of  tears^  "  for  I  know 
alL" 

Alphonse  made  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  r^ain  the  lost  bat- 
tle, saying,  in  that  decided  tone  which  had  so  often  intimidated 
his  wife,  "  Madame,  for  your  want  of  tact  and  good  feeling  in 
speaking  such  hateful  things  of  your  own  husband  before  an  im- 
pertinent, lying  person,  I  will  hereafter  call  you  to  account.  As 
for  the  allegation  itself,  I  declare  it  to  be  an  infamous  calumny, 
and  am  ready  to  maintain  it  to  whoever  shall  dare  to  hint  their 
belief  in  it." 
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He  tlien  looked  defyingly  round,  and  wished  to  alarm.  Therese 
by  his  furious  looks.  She,  however,  rose  from  her  chair  deliber- 
ately, advanced  to  him,  and  was  about  to  make  him  a  suitable  an- 
swer, when  his  wife  interposed,  and  held  up  a  paper  before  her 
husband,  at  sight  of  which  his  features  relaxed,  and  he  involunta- 
rily stepped  back. 

"  Are  you  acquainted,"  said  poor  Marianne  to  Therese,  "  with 
the  dancer  Marie  K ?" 

"  I  did  know  her,  but  she  is  dead." 

*'  Dead  I"  said  Marianne,  shrinking  back. 

"  Dead  I"  said  Alphonse,  with  every  sign  of  horror  in  his  face. 

"  Speak !"  cried  the  doctor.  "  Is  that  the  poor  girl  who  was 
killed  by  that  dreadful  accident  in  the  theatre  f 

Therese  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"Ah!  she  had  a  fall,"  said  Aiphonse,  breathing  again.  "What 
have  I  to  do  with  that  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  beg  you  will  speak." 

"There  is  not  much  more  to  say,"  answered  Therese,  impa- 
tiently. "She  is  dead,  and  Dr.  Erichsen,  who  was  called  in, 
can  give  you  all  particulars.  She  died  in  consequence  of  that 
dreadful  fall;  and  the  case  is  the  more  melancholy,  that  the 
misfortune  is  attributed  to  a  young  man  whom  Marie  tenderly 
loved,  and  to  whom  she  was  shortly  to  have  been  married,  and 
who  heard  at  that  moment  of  her  supposed  infidelity.  In  his 
agitation  he  let  go  the  rope  supporting  the  car — and  you  know 
the  rest." 

Marianne  shuddered  and  uttered  a  low  cry. 

"I  was  with  her,  and  never  left  her  for  a  moment  till  her 
death.  She  told  me  the  whole  melancholy  history,  and  she  made 
me  &ithfully  promise  to  tell  the  cruel  man  who  had  persecuted 
her  and  made  her  miserable — ^nay,  I  may  say  who  was  her  mur- 
.derer — all  these  frightful  details;  not  from  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
but  in  the  hope  that  it  might  act  as  a  solemn  warning,  and  turn 
him  from  his  sinful  course.  I  accepted  the  commission,"  added 
she,  after  a  momentary  pause ;  "  only,  instead  of  speaking  to  you, 
sir,  in  private,  I  preferred  doing  so  before  those  with  whom  you 
have  hitherto  passed  as  a  model  of  virtue."     Alphonse,  who  had 
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stood  as  if  transfixed,  now  suddenly  rushed  out  of  the  room  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable. 

^^My  i»sk  is  finished/'  said  Therese,  turning  to  the  old  lady, 
"  and  if  I  have  offended  you,  I  entreat  your  forgiveness."  She 
made  a  low  courtesy  to  the  others  and  turned  to  go  away. 

Madame  Erichsen  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  politely,  ^^  I 
thank  you,  mademoiselle ;  you  have  only  done  your  duty."  She 
rose  and  accompanied  the  dancer  to  the  door  with  an  air  of  com- 
posure  and  dignity. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  on  the  stranger,  the  old  lady 
stood  still  for  a  moment  as  if  stupefied,  then  putting  her  hand  to 
her  forehead,  she  said,  "  Come,  Marianne,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 
Both  ladies  left  the  room,  and  the  gentlemen  shortly  did  the  same, 
not  without  much  lamentation  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  banker, 
who  foresaw  endless  disagreeable  domestic  scenes,  to  which  he  had 
a  particular  aversion. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

AUGUSTE  RECEIVES  A  VISITOR. 


Since  the  departure  of  Herr  Beil,  the  head  of  the  firm  ci 
Johann  Christian  Blaffer  and  Co.  had  engaged  no  other  clerk. 
Auguste,  the  apprentice,  was  promoted  to  his  place,  without  this 
promotion  in  the  least  benefiting  him ;  on  the  contrary,  it  only 
gave  him  more  to  do,  for  his  former  occupations  of  packing  and 
carrying  about  parcels  were  still  continued,  and  the  consequaice 
was  that  every  thing  went  wrong. 

Herr  Blaffer  was  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  sister  as  with, 
the  brother.  She  had  begun  to  speak  very  saucily  to  him,  and 
would  do  nothing  but  what  suited  her  humor.  She  incited  Au- 
guste to  ^ve  him  impertinent  answers  when  found  fault  with,  and 
she  herself  persisted  in  going  out  when  she  chose,  and  remaining 
out  as  late  as  she  thought  fit,  when  Blaffer  raged  about  the  house 
like  a  possessed  person,  and  yet,  when  she  returned,  received  her 
with  the  utmost  joy.     He  became  thinner  than  ever,  his  &oe 
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more  emaciated,  his  walk  more  infirm,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  only 
the  shadow  of  the  former  Blafier.  Perhaps  we  need  not  inform 
our  read^  that  it  was  jealousy  which  had  so  changed  the  book- 
seller. He  felt  that  he  was  deceived  by  Elise,  but  he  never,  with 
all  his  watching,  could  discover  the  truth.  She  had  scarcely  from 
the  first  attempted  to  conceal  her  aversion  to  himself  He  felt 
certain  that  some  one  crept  in  and  out  of  his  house,  but  he  was, 
like  a  spectre,  invisible.  Sometimes  he  thought  he  heard  a  door 
creak,  or  the  sound  of  suppressed  laughter ;  but  when  he  started 
out  of  bed  to  listen  all  was  again  quiet,  and  he  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  wind  howling  in  the  chimney.  In  vain  had  he  tried  to 
bribe  the  brother— either  hejcnew  nothing  of  his  sister's  doings^ 
or  he  was  cunning  enough  not  to  betray  her.  Blaffer  might  have 
sent  away  the  girl,  but  he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  do  so :  he 
could  not  live  without  her.  At  last  he  resolved,  after  much 
thought,  to  sell  his  business  for  a  good  round  sum  and  to  leave 
the  city  with  Elise.  Already  he  had  ofiered  to  marry  her,  which 
she  had  resolutely  refused,  and  this  was  the  first  thing  that  roused 
his  suspicions.  He  placed  all  his  hopes  in  taking  her  with  him 
from  the  city ;  and  as  he  had  a  good  ofier  made  him  for  his  busi- 
ness, he  accepted  it  at  once,  only  stipulating  that  the  sum  should 
be  paid  down  in  gold. 

To  close  this  bargain  and  to  hurry  on  the  affair,  Herr  Blaffer 
had  left  the  house,  and  Auguste  was  alone  in  the  shop,  seated 
at  his  desk,  when  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  man 
entered,  whom  the  apprentice  had  never  before  seen.  He  was 
tall  and  stout,  with  a  broad,  full  face,  reddish  hair,  and  a  good- 
natured  expression,  not  deficient,  however,  in  energy  and  shrewd- 
ness. He  was  plainly  dressed  in  a  dark  great-coat,  and  a  thick 
stick  in  his  hand.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  "  for  disturbing 
you,  but  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  in  private  to  Herr  Blaffer's 
assistant." 

Auguste  jumped  off  the  stool  and  presented  himself  as  the  sole 
assistant  of  Herr  Blaffer. 

"  It  is  very  possible,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  as  my  business  is 
of  considerable  importance  with  this  person,  forgive  me  for  wish- 
ing first  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  are  he." 
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«In  that  case,*'  said  Auguste,  considerably  offended,  "you 
must  wait  till  Herr  Blaffer  returns  to  identify  me." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  unknown,  "be  so  good  as  to  name  to 
me  the  best  friend  you  have  ever  had." 

The  apprentice  stared  in  astonishment,  but  he  immediately  re- 
membered his  former  companion  the  clerk,  and  called  out,  "My 
best  and  only  friend  is  Herr  Beil.     Do  you  bring  me  tidings  of 

him!" 

"Herr  Beil?  exactly  so,"  answered  the  other.  "I  do  not 
bring  you  direct  intelligence  from  him." 

"  And  where  is  Herr  Beil  f  is  he  in  this  town  1  But  yet  he 
can  not  be,  or  he  would  have  come  to  see  me  himself." 

"I  don't  doubt  he  would.  And  your  supposition  is  correct; 
Herr  Beil  is  not  in  the  town,  but  he  sends  you  a  message  by 


me." 


"  How  glad  I  am !"  cried  Auguste ;  "  I  can  not  say  how  ^ad. 
Ah,  my  dear  Herr  Beil !  I  hope  he  is  getting  on  well  V* 

"  Capitally;  and  he  hopes  to  hear  the  same  of  you." 

"  I  have  stepped  into  his  place,"  answered  the  apprentice,  with 
an  air  of  importance ;  "  indeed,  I  conduct  the  whole  business,  as 
Herr  Blaffer  is  constantly  absent." 

"  Herr  Beil  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  this  good  news,"  said  the 
other ;  "  but  I  must  now  give  you  my  message.  May  I  beg  you 
to  come  into  the  next  room  with  me?  My  commission  is  rather 
a  strange  one,  and  I  should  not  like  any  one  in  the  passage  to 
overhear  me." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Auguste,  highly  flattered  at  receiving  a 
secret  message.  "  No  one  can  hear  us,  but  if  you  like  I  will  go 
with  you  into  the  next  room." 

"  I  b^  you  will." 

They  then  both  went  into  Herr  Blaffer's  private  room.  The 
man  looked  at  it  while  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  said,  "  You  have 
a  capital  place  for  business  here.  I  suppose  that  door,"  pointing 
to  one  opposite,  "  leads  to  Herr  Blaffer's  study  I  Very  conven- 
ient, indeed." 

"  No,"  answered  Auguste,  "  it  leads  to  the  stairs  and  to  a  back 
door  which  opens  into  a  court." 
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"  Ah !"  answered-  the  stranger.  *'  But  now  for  my  message. 
Herr  Beil  lived  here  for  some  time  with  you  in  an  attic.  He 
left  this  house  in  a  stormy  night  and  in  a  strange  mood." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  that  is  true  enough." 

"  You  see  how  well  I  know  every  thing.  He  left  the  house  in 
such  a  hurry  that  he  forgot  to  take  something  with  him." 

"  He  did  not  say  a  word  to  me  of  it." 

"  Of  course  not ;  as  he  forgot  it  entirely,  how  could  he  mention 
it  to  you  ?  But  now  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  Herr  Beil  left  in 
the  attic,  in  a  comer  which  he  minutely  described  to  me,  a  purse 
with  money." 

"A  purse  with  money  I  I  never  should  have  suspected  such 
a  thing." 

"  I  dare  say  not ;  they  were  the  savings  of  long  years.  He 
has  commissioned  me  to  fetch  this  purse.  He  would  have  come 
himself;  but  in  the  first  place  he  is  not  here,  and  in  the  next,  as 
you  know  well,  the  disagreeable  circumstances  under  which  he 
and  his  principal  parted  would  make  such  a  visit  painful.  You 
quite  understand  me  1" 

Tq  judge  from  the  puzzled  face  of  the  apprentice,  this  seemed 
to  be  by  no  means  the  case.  He  looked  at  the  stranger  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  and  he  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
that  Beil  had  left  money  in  his  garret.  But  the  stranger  main- 
tained it,  and  offered  to  prove  the  fact  to  him,  so  that  he  must  at 
last  believe  it. 

"  Have  you  a  moment's  time  to  spare  to  go  up  with  me  to  the 
attic?"  said  the  latter.  "But  I  should  not  like  to  meet  Herr 
BlafiTer.  You  understand.  He  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
Herr  Beil,  so  any  ftiend  of  his  would  not  be  welcome." 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  that,"  answered  Auguste ;  "  H«t  BlaiTer 
has  business,  and  he  will  scarcely  be  home  till  dinner-time." 

"Then,  with  your  permission,"  said  the  other,  with  a  dignified 
bow  intended  to  be  very  imposing  in  Auguste's  eyes,  which  it  cer- 
tainly was,  "  we  will  go  up  stairs." 

"  Come  along,  then." 

"  A  proposy  young  gentleman,"  said  the  other,  with  a  paternal 
air,  "  don't  take  it  amiss,  but  really  you  are  a  little  incautious* 
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You  leave  the  Btrong-box  open.     In  these  dajrs  you  can  not  take 
too  many  precautions." 

<<Oh!  thiQves  may  amuse  themselves  there  as  much  as  they 
like,"  answered  the  apprentice,  laughing,  while  he  closed  the  door 
of  the  shop.  ^'  Herr  BlafiTer  is  far  too  knowing  t^  leave  his  money 
below,  where  nobody  sleeps.  The  real  strong-box  is  under  his 
bed  always,  and  he  keeps  the  key  hlmsel£" 

The  stranger  said,  with  much  unction,  ^<  Herr  Bla£fer  is  a  wise 
and  a  worthy  man.  But  let  us  go  up  stairs,  for  my  time  is  near- 
ly up." 

They  proceeded  up  stairs,  and  the  visitor  seemed  quite  de- 
lighted with  the  house.  "What  a  handsome  building,  and  so 
comfortable!"  said  he,  repeatedly;  "all  is  so  well  arranged!  Of 
course  that  is  the  kitchen,  leading  to  the  street ;  here  the  shop 
and  aUte-room ;  to  the  right,  probably  where  the  store  of  books 
is  kept.     Have  I  guessed  rightly,  young  gentleman  1" 

"  Yes,  quite  right ;  there  are  two  large  rooms  there  for  the  de- 
pot of  books." 

"  Now  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  how  well  I  understand  your 
master's  habits.  He  likes  quiet,  especially  at  night  These 
rooms,  containing  books,  look,  I  suppose,  into  the  court  behind, 
and  above  these,  that  his  rest  may  not  be  disturbed,  is  the  bed- 
room  of  Herr  Blaffer." 

"  Eight  again,"  said  Auguste.  And  as  they  were  now  on  the 
first  floor,  he  pointed  to  a  door,  and  said,  "  That  is  his  bedroom. 
Would  you  like  to  look  in  t" 

"  Oh !  I  would  on  no  account  take  such  a  liberty ;  let  us  rather 
go  up  to  the  attics.  I  assure  you,  young  sir,  my  time  is  precious 
to-day." 

They  proceeded  and  reached  Herr  Beil's  former  room.  "  Yes, 
that  is  the  room,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "just  as  he  described 
it  to  me.  So  it  was  here  the  good  Herr  Beil  lived !  It  would 
make  me  quite  melancholy  if  I  had  not  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
again  in  a  couple  of  days." 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  see  him,  too,"  said  Auguste.    "  But  yoa 
will  give  me  his  address,  won't  you  ?" 
.    "  I  would  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  he  strictly  for- 
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bade  me  to  say  where  he  lived.  Particular  circumstances  com- 
pel his  silence  on  this  point,  but  he  will  shortly  write  to  you. 
Xou  may  rely  on  that.  Now  you  stay  at  the  door,  and  you  shall 
see  how  quickly  I  will  find  the  purse." 

Auguste  was  very  anidous  to  see  this,  for  he  had  still  some 
doubts  as  to  the  property  his  Mend  had  left  behind ;  and  he  was, 
therefore,  not  a  little  astonished  when  the  stranger,  having  groped 
about  for  a  short  time  near  the  window-sill,  turned  round  sud- 
denly, and  triumphantly  held  up  a  small  purse.  He  shook  out 
the  contents  into  his  hand,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
apprentice  there  sparkled  a  small  heap  of  shining  ducats. 

"I  never  should  have  thought,"  said  the  latter,  "that  Herr 
Beil  possessed  such  treasures.  He  was  always  telling  me  of  his 
poverty,  and  that  he  was  poor  and  friendless,  and  alone  in  the 
world." 

<'  Quite  incomprehensible,"  muttered  the  other ;  "  but  as  the 
money  is  before  your  eyes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  My 
commission  is  fulfilled,  and,  in  thanking  you  heartily  for  your 
obligingness,  I  venture  to  express  a  wish  of  Herr  Beil's.  His 
circumstances  have  improved  in  the  most  wonderful  manner,  and 
through  me  he  begs  you  will  accept  the  half  of  this  sum  as  a 
mark  of  his  friendship." 

"  Oh  no !  no !"  cried  Auguste,  while  he  looked  eagerly  at  the 
money,  "that  is  a  large  sum.  How  could  I  accept  it?  And 
through  a  stranger,  too  I  If  he  had  offered  it  to  me  himself  it 
might  have  been  diflferent." 

"Herr  Beil  knows  your  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  foresaw  this 
possibility,  so  he  said,  ^  Herr  Brander* — my  name  is  Brander — 
*  be  sure  you  urge  my  dear  Auguste  to  grant  me  this  proof  of  at- 
tachment, and  to  share  this  trifie  with  me,  for  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances I  do  consider  it  a  trifie.  If  he  wishes  to  thank  me, 
I  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  so  in  person  a  few  days 
hence.' " 

"  He  is  coming  here  ?"  said  the  highly  delighted  apprentice. 

"  He  is  coming,"  said  Brander,  as  if  touched  by  the  young 
man's  joy.  . 

"Soonl" 
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"Very  soon.  Now  that  I  see  how  sincere  your  happiness  is 
at  the  idea  of  again  embracing  your  long  lost  friend,  I  feel  I  may 
confide  in  you.  Herr  Beil  is  now  in  this  city,  and  only  awaits  a 
favorable  moment  once  more  to  embrace  you." 

"  Here  ?     Is  it  possible  ?     May  I  go  to  see  him  f 

'^  Circumstances  forbid  this ;  but  as  he  is  most  anxious  to  see 
you,  and  yet  very  unwilling  to  meet  Herr  Blaffer,  he  wishes  you 
to  consult  with  me  as  to  how  this  can  be  managed." 

"  Nothing  more  easy,"  cried  Auguste,  delighted.  ' "  I  will  open 
the  house  door  to  him  at  night,  which  Herr  Blafier  always  care- 
fully locks.  He  knows  his  way  to  this  room  thoroughly,  and 
could  find  it  even  in  the  dark." 

Here  Brander  appeared  quite  affected,  his  feelings  overcame 
him,  and  he  pressed  the  apprentice's  hand,  saying,  "Ah!  BeiJ 
was  not  deceived  in  your  warmth  of  heart.  He  said,  'All  my 
savings  are  for  Auguste ;  and  if  he  speaks  with  affection  of  me, 
don't  give  him  the  half,  but  the  whole  of  them.'  So  no  remon-* 
strances,  young  man,  no  false  shame;  accept  the  purse,  for  I 
solemnly  declare  I  wiU  not  take  it  away." 

With  these  words  he  forced  the  purse  with  so  much  energy 
into  Auguste's  hand,  and  rushed  down  the  steps  so  quickly,  that 
he  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  withstand  his  entreaties.  He  therefore 
followed  Herr  Brander,  who,  with  much  tact,  changed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  and  admired  the  construction  of  the  house. 

"  Admirably  built,"  said  he.  "  I  suppose  most  of  the  rooms 
in  the  first  floor  open  into  each  other  ?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  Auguste;  "the  two  rooms 
which  Herr  Blafier  inhabits  have  separate  entrances,  and  so  have 
those  of  my  sister." 

"  So  Herr  Blaffer's  room  looks  into  the  street,"  said  the  stran- 
ger. But  this  error  Auguste  quickly  corrected  by  opening  the 
door  of  Herr  Blafier's  bedroom,  to  show  that  the  windows  looked 
into  the  court.  Herr  Brander  merely  looked  in,  and  then  went 
down  stairs.  At  the  house  door  he  shook  the  young  man's  hand 
cordially,  and  went  into  the  street.  But  he  turned  and  said,  "  A 
propos,  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  settle  some  signal  that  you 
may  know  when  to  expect  Herr  Beil.     How  shall  we  manage! 
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Oh,  do  you  see  this  gas-lamp?  I  suppose  it  hums  every  even- 
ing? 

"  Yes,  it  is  lighted  regularly  as  soon  as  it  is  dark." 

<(  Yeiy  well.  Examine  this  lamp ;  if  its  light  bums  as  usual 
you  need  not  expect  Beil,  but  when  it  is  extinguished  you  will 
see  him  a  few  minutes  afterward.     Do  you  understand?" 

"  Perfectly.     Then  I  will  gently  open  the  street-door." 

^^Yes;  and  immediately  go  back  to  your  room — ^you  under- 
stand 1  The  joy  of  meeting  again  might  cause  quite  a  scene  on 
the  stairs,  and  disturb  Herr  Bla£fer." 

"  Kely  on  me." 

<<  I  will  do  so  indeed,  exceUent  young  man,"  said  Herr  Brander. 
He  left  the  house  and  went  hastily  along  the  street,  keeping  dose 
to  the  houses. 

Auguste  retumed  into  the  shop,  and  counted  oyer  his  little 
treasure— the  savings  of  the  worthy  Beil. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  BLAFFER  ALONE. 

The  day  after  the  unimportant  drcumstance  we  have  just 
mentioned,  Herr  Blaffer  was  alone  in  his  shop,  seated  at  his  desk. 
He  was  evidently  in  no  very  agreeable  frame  of  mind — ^he  had 
aged  very  much  latterly — ^indeed,  he  had  had  a  good  deal  to 
annoy  him.  In  disposing  of  his  business  he  had  found  it  con- 
siderably depreciated  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  it  several  thousand  gulden  cheaper  than  he  had 
expected.  He  had  fared  equally  ill  in  selling  his  house.  All 
sorts  of  faults  had  been  discovered  in  it,  and  as  Herr  Blaffer  in- 
sisted on  being  paid  ready  money,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
sacrifice  here  fdso ;  but,  after  all  was  cleared  off,  there  remained 
to  the  worthy  proprietor  a  very  pretty  round  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand gulden  in  gold  and  bank*notes,  which  he  carefully  locked  in 
the  strong  box  under  his  bed. 
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Bat  an  annojance  of  another  kind  had  tended  to  pnt  h\n\  out 
of  humor,  and  when  he  thought  of  it  his  face  became  more  re- 
pulsive and  gloomy  than  ever.  Sometimes  he  thought  with 
satisfaction  of  his  twenty  thousand  gulden  in  hard  cash  in  his 
strong-box,  and  formed  projects  of  leaving  the  city  and  taking 
Elise  with  him.  But  then  the  rememl»*ance  of  what  he  had 
lately  heard  made  him  grind  his  teeth  with  rage.  His  maid  had 
told  him  that  Elise  had  a  lover,  and  that  she  deceived  him. 
Buried  in  these  painful  thoughts.  Hen*  Blaffer  did  not  hear  some 
one  knocking  repeatedly  at  the  door ;  at  last  there  were  three 
such  loud  strokes,  that  he  started  up  and  called  out,  ^^  Come  in!'* 
when  Herr  Arthur  Erichsen  appeared. 

"I  fear  I  disturb  you,"  said  the  painter. 

"  Oh  no,  most  happy  to  see  you,"  said  the  bookseller,  stretch* 
ing  out  his  long  spider-like  legs  to  get  down  from  his  high  stool ; 
"  I  beg  you  will  be  seated.  I  see  you  very  seldom,  Herr  Erich-* 
sen." 

"  Not  often,"  answered  he ;  "  but  our  illustrations  have  gone 
on  all  the  same,  and  been  punctually  delivered." 

"  Yes,  and  most  successful  they  have  been." 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  said  Arthur,  "  that  I  am  setting 
off  on  a  long  journey  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  so  I  can  not  go 
on  with  the  illustrations ;  but  I  have  engaged  a  friend  to  exe- 
cute them,  who  has  so  much  talent  that  you  will  be  no  loser  by 
the  exchange." 

Herr  Blaflfer,  who,  having  sold  all  interest  in  the  business, 
cared  very  little  about  the  illustrations,  said,  carelessly,  "Oh, 
you  are  going  to  travel!  An  easy  matter  for  you!  You  have 
only  to  pack  up,  get  letters  of  credit,  break  all  ties,  and  set  off!" 

Arthur  sighed,  and  said,  "  Ties  may  be  broken ;  but  whether 
that  is  an  easy  matter  is  another  thing." 

"Ah !  I  understand,"  said  Herr  Blaffer,  with  a  sneer.  "Par- 
don my  indiscretion,  but  I  should  think  the  leave-taking  in  the 
Balken-Gasse  would  be  rather  painful!" 

The  painter  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  without  looking  at 
Blaffer,  "  I  know  what  you  mean ;  but,  believe  me,  no  one  in  the 
Balken-Gasse  cares  for  my  departure." 
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«  No  one  V  said  Blaffer. 

"  No  one,  I  assure  you,"  said  Arthur,  gravely. 

"  Well,  I  am  surprised !"  said  Blaffer.  "  Did  you  not  arrange 
with  me  to  give  a  vast  increase  of  salary  to  old  Staiger?  Surely 
you  expected  some  gratitude  firom  the  daughter  for  that  V* 

"  I  do  assure  you,"  said  Arthur,  indignantly,  "  that  neither  the 
old  man  nor  his  daughter  have  the  slightest  idea  that  this  increase 
was  owing  to  me."  He  then  stood  up,  and  said,  "Adieu,  Herr 
Blaffer ;  when  I  return  with  my  portfolio  full  of  sketches  we  may 
perhaps  publish  them  with  a  book  of  traveler's  wonders." 

After  taking  leave  of  Arthur,  the  bookseller  paced  up  and 
down  his  shop,  and  said  to  himself,  "There  is  another  who  has 
also  made  unpleasant  discoveries,  and  yet  he  is  young  and  hand- 
some 5  but  now  that  he  is  leaving  the  country,  I  will  take  good 
care  to  waste  no  more  money  on  that  old  Staiger^"  So  he  seated 
himself  at  his  desk,  and  wrote  the  following  note  to  Herr  Staiger : 

"  Sbb — ^The  times  are  so  bad  for  our  business  that  we  must  beg 
you  no  longer  to  expect  employment  from  us.  *  Uncle  Tom'  is 
completed,  and  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  fulfill  the  project  we 
once  entertained — ^but  for  which  no  contract  was  signed — ^for  the 
translation  of  a  new  work. 

"  Pray  receive  the  assurance  of  our  esteem. 

"  JOHANN  ChKISTIAN  BlAFPER  AND  Co." 

The  writer  looked  quite  pleased  at  the  grand  flourish  attached 
to  his  signature,  closed  the  shop,  and  went  up  to  his  room. 

Some  hours  later  Auguste  was  seated  at  the  window  of  his 
attic,  staring  into  the  street,  and  watchii^g  the  lamps  being  light- 
ed one  by  one.  The  one  opposite  the  house  burned  bright  and 
clear,  and  however  sharply  the  apprentice  watched,  he  could  dis- 
cover no  one  apparently  disposed  to  extinguish  this  particular 
gas-lamp,  and  thus  to  indicate  to  him  the  eagerly-expected  visit 
of  Herr  BeiL  It  continued  for  two  hours  to  stream  brightly  on 
the  iron  lamp-post,  and  to  cast  a  wide  circle  of  light  on  the  street. 
But  what  was  that  1  Suddenly  the  lamp  was  extinguished,  and 
yet  Auguste  had  seen  no  one  near  it !    How  his  heart  beat !    He 
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hastened  to  the  door  of  his  room,  and  listened ;  but  th^^  was  no 
sound  in  the  house — siJl  was  still  below.    The  bookseller  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  as  Auguste  was  listening  he  could  hear  him  distinctly 
coughing  in  his  room.     He  waited  a  long  half  hour,  and  then  he 
slid  down,  holding  by  the  balusters.     He  had  often  practiced  this 
manoeuvre  when  he  had  overslept  himself  and  did  not  wish  the 
bookseller  to  hear  him.     When  he  was  down  stairs,  he  glided 
quietly  to  the  house-door,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  twice^ 
shoved  back  the  heavy  bolts,  and  then  crept  up,  according  to  or- 
ders, to  his  room  in  the  attics.     Each  minute  he  was  obliged  to 
wmt  here  appeared  an  eternity  to  him.    He  leaned  his  ear  against 
the  key-hole,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  listen.     All  was  still ; 
even  Herr  Blaffer  no  longer  coughed,  and  was  probably  asleep. 
At  last  Auguste  heard  a  noise,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  come  from 
below,  but  from  the  roof.    What  could  it  bet    In  the  next  room, 
where  his  sister  used  to  sleep,  he  now  thought  he  heard  a  person 
moving ;  some  one  seemed  to  be  creeping  on  the  floor,  and  grop- 
ing along  the  walls,  as  if  trying  to  And  the  door.     That  could  not 
possibly  be  Herr  Beil,  for  he  would  of -course  come  in  at  the  door; 
but  yet  there  was  no  mistake,  for  he  distinctly  heard  something 
moving.     The  handle  of  the  door  was  softly  turned,  but  before  it 
could  be  opened  Auguste  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  extinguish 
his  light.     He  stared  out  into  the  passage,  while  his  hestrt  beat 
so  loudly  that  he  feared  its  sound  might  betray  his  presence,  and 
he  had  a  strange  feeling  at  the  roots  of  his  hair,  as  if  each  partic- 
ular hair  was  slowly  pulled.     He  thought  of  robbers,  murderers, 
and  ghosts,  but  chiefly  of  the  last,  for  the  being  that  had  opened 
the  door  and  hovered  along  the  passage  could  be  no  living  mor- 
tal.    He  heard  no  step ;  he  only  saw  a  shadow  glide  toward  the 
stairs,  and  then  vanish  in  the  darkness.     K  he  had  not  ev^ry  mo- 
ment expected  Herr  Beil,  and  consequently  feared  to  alarm  the 
house,  he  certainly  would  have  cried  out  for  help.     He  hastened 
back  to  his  window,  and  looked  at  the  dark  gas-lamp,  and  then 
into  the  street,  to  see  if  there  was  no  trace  of  his  expected  friend. 
But  who  can  describe  his  surprise  when  he  turned  round  again 
and  perceived  at  the  door  of  his  room  a  bright  light,  which  so 
completely  dazzled  his  eyes  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  the 
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bearer  of  it?  Could  that  be  Herr  Beil?  But  why  then  enter 
the  room  in  that  silent,  strange  way?  The  nerves  of  the  poor 
apprentice  were  so  excited,  that,  instead  of  asking  any  questions, 
be  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

The  lantern  at  the  door,  or  rather  the  person  who  carried  it, 
advanced  into  the  room,  and  a  voice,  which  was  certainly  not 
that  of  Herr  Beil,  and  yet  did  not  seem  quite  strange  to  Auguste, 
said,  "You  have  kept  your  promise;  lam  much  obliged  to  you." 

"Heaven  be  praised!"  thought  Auguste,  letting  his  hands  fall; 
"it  talks  now,  and  no  longer  glides  in  that  spectral  manner 
tlurough  the  house."  He  then  ventured  to  look  up,  and  recog- 
nized with  astonishment  the  features  of  Herr  Brander,  who  had 
announced  to  him  his  friend's  visit. 

"You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,"  said  the  latter,  "but  it 
oould  not  be  otherwise,  for  Herr  Beil  is  prevented  coming ;  so  I 
thought  it  right  to  let  you  know  that  you  might  not  expect  him." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  answered  the  apprentice,  "but 
permit  me  to  a^  you  one  question.  Why  did  not  you  come  in 
at  the  door  and  come  up  stairs  instead  of  climbing  over  the  roof 
into  the  house?" 

"  Did  you  hear  any  one  climb  over  the  roof?"  said  the  other, 
eagerly. 

"  Though  you  went  along  so  quietly  I  heard  you,  and  saw  you 
go  down  stairs." 

"Ah!  he  is  come  already,"  muttered  Brander;  "he  knows 
the  way  well  enough — ^love  taught  him  that.  You  are  wrong," 
'said  he,  turning  to  Auguste,  "  I  came  up  the  stairs." 

"Then  who  was  the  other?"  said  the  apprentice,  who  began 
to  feel  rather  uncomfortable. 

"  The  other  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  Herr  Beil's  also,  who 
has  a  little  business  to  transact  here." 

"At  this  hour?"  answered  Auguste,  who,  though  rather  late, 
began  to  suspect  he  had  been  very  foolish  to  open  the  door  at 
night  to  strangers. 

"  Yes,  at  this  hour,  my  good  young  man,"  answered  Brander. 
"  He  is  at  this  moment  transacting  his  little  afiairs,  bat  has  time 
to  fix  his  eyes  on  you  out  of  hi^  dark  comer." 
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"  Where  t"  asked  Auguste,  looking  round  in  terror. 

"  That  is  no  matter.  Indeed,  I  have  no  time  for  long  explana- 
tions ;  but  listen  to  me  attentively  for  a  moment.  You  expect 
Herr  Beil,  but  Herr  Beil  is  prevented  coming  either  to-day,  to- 
morrow, or  any  other  day ;  he  is  very  desirous  to  see  you,  how- 
ever, so  he  will  let  you  know  soon  how  this  is  to  be  managed. 
But  one  thing  I  insist  upon :  you  must  stay  quietly  in  your  room, 
shut  your  door,  and  don't  trouble  your  head  about  what  you  may 
by  chance  hear  going  on  in  the  house." 

"  Mercy  on  me !"  cried  Auguste,  in  a  piteous  tone,  "  you  have 
some  evil  designs ;  but  I  will  not  take  any  part  in  them — I  will 
cry  out  for  help,  and  wake  my  master." 

"  Just  try  it !"  said  the  other,  in  a  threatening  voice.  "  Call 
the  police  if  you  choose — I  will  stay  quietly  here,  and  let  myself 
be  taken  prisoner  along  with  you — ^I  can  prove  that  I  paid  yoa 
well  to  open  the  street  door.  Don't  be  a  child,"  continued  he,  as 
he  saw  that  the  apprentice  looked  aghast ;  "  believe  me  we  mean 
no  harm  to  any  one ;  but  if  when  I  leave  this  room  you  choose 
to  make  a  noise,  or  call  for  help,  or  any  such  follies,  don't  £oTget 
that  the  mysterious  being  you  saw  glide  along  the  wall  is  dose  to 
you,  and  that  at  the  first  sound  you  are  a  dead  man." 

Auguste  was  too  terrified  to  be  able  to  utter  a  syllable — ^he 
looked  round  with  horror — ^then  suddenly  the  light  of  the  dark 
lantern  was  no  longer  visible,  but  he  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
stranger's  hand  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  whispering, 
"K  you  love  your  life  make  no  noise." 

Before  Herr  Blaffer  had  gone  to  rest  on  this  evening  he  had " 
for  a  long  time  walked  up  and  down  his  room,  sunk  in  thought. 
His  affairs  were  finally  arranged,  his  money  was  safe  in  his  strong- 
box, and  he  intended  quitting  the  city  with  Elise,  the  only  being 
he  had  ever  loved ;  for  her  sake  every  sacrifice  was  light,  but  the 
doubt  of  her  truth  was  the  one  dreadful  idea  always  persecuting 
him.  At  last  he  went  to  rest,  and  after  tossing  about  uneasily 
for  some  time,  he  fell  asleep,  but  a  disturbed  sleep,  in  which  evil 
dreams  harassed  him.  He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  opened  his  eyes. 
He  listened,^is  he  often  did  when  he  awoke  at  night  Gould  he  be 
deceived?    Was  not  some  one  outside  moving  in  the  passage?    In 
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an  instant  he  was  otit  of  bed,  and  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
room,  which  he  had  lately  left  open,  lest  the  sound  of  the  lock 
should  betray  to  others  that  he  was  listening.  Every  evening  he 
put  out  his  candle,  and  then  left  the  door  a  little  ajar,  that  he 
might  see  Ithrough  the  crevice. 

So  it  was  this  eveniog,  and  as  he  stood  there  trembling  with 
expectation,  he  saw  Elise  standing  at  the  door  of  her  room,  and 
stretching  out  her  hand  joyfully  to  her  lover,  with  a  happy  smile. 
Then  she  drew  him  into  the  room,  closed  the  door,  and  bolted  it. 

Blaffer's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward  and  burst  open  the 
door,  but  he  thought  of  a  better  plan.  The  man  within  was 
probajbly  stronger  than  himself,  and  as  he  was  resolved  to  have 
revenge — a.  bloody  revenge — ^he  must  seek  for  a  weapon.  Where 
was  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  house?  He  thought 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  went  back  into  his  room,  threw  on  a  few 
clothes  hastily,  and  went  down  stairs  on  his  bare  jfeet  to  the  shop, 
the  door  of  which  he  noiselessly  opened.  There,  in  a  comer  be- 
side the  scales,  lay  the  large  sharp  packing-knife.  When  he  seized 
its  cold  handle  he  shuddered.  He  felt  as  if  he  saw  shapeless  fig- 
ures in  the  dark,  and  as  if  the  floor  was  giving  way  under  him ; 
and  as  he  tried  to  find  his  way  back  he  was  obliged  to  support 
himself  against  the  wall,  and  to  rest  for  a  minute  not  to  sink 
down.  Of  all  his  confused  senses  only  one  remained  clear  and 
entire — ^that  of  hearing ;  and  now  he  heard  creeping  footsteps — ^it 
must  be  he  to  whom  the  girl  had  opened  her  door ;  and  yet  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  showed  him  that  the  steps  he  heard  were  in  his 
own  room,  directly  above  the  shop.  He  listened  still  more  ea- 
gerly. He  heard  a  low,  grating  sound — yes,  he  was  certain  of 
the  ^t !  a  heavy  lock  was  being  forced  up  stairs.  Heavens  and 
earth !  it  must  be  his  strong-box !  He  started  out  of  his  listening 
attitude,  he  strove  to  reach  the  door,  and  just  as  he  got  to  the 
passage  he  heard  a  window  opened  up  stairs.  He  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  body  of  a  man  moving  down  suspended  by  a  rope. 
"Thieves!  thieves!"  screamed  Herr  Blaffer,  with  all  his  strength. 
And  rushing  to  the  window,  he  threw  it  up,  and  as  at  the  mo- 
inent  this  man  was  hanging  by  the  rope  just  opposite  the  window, 
he  plunged  the  large  knife  with  all  his  strength  into  his  body,  on 
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which  the  man  instantly  let  go  the  rope  and  fell  groaning  to  the 
ground.  Unluckily  for  himself  Herr  Blaffer  could  not  resist  look- 
ing out  after  his  fallen  enemy ;  but  he  only  stretched  out  his  head 
for  one  second,  for  the  next  he  fell  back  heavily  into  the  room, 
stupefied  by  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  he 
lay  motitMiless  on  the  floor. 

The  apprentice  had  remained  trembling  in  the  comer  of  his 
garret.  He  had  several  times  started  up  with  the  intention  of 
hastening  down  stairs,  but  each  time  the  excess  of  his  fear  held 
him  back.  He  felt  sure  that  the  instant  he  went  out  into  the 
passage  he  would  immediately  be  knocked  down.  He  had  per- 
fectly well  heard  some  one  leaving  his  master's  room — ^probably 
Herr  Blaffer  himself  going  down  to  the  shop.  Afterward  he 
heard  other  steps,  which  seemed  to  die  away  in  the  bedroom — 
perhaps  it  was  the  bookseller  returned.  A  window  was  suddenly 
thrown  up,  and  the  voice  of  his  master  was  heard  calling  out 
"Thieves!  thieves!" 

Auguste  now  ventured  into  the'  passage,  intending  to  go  down 
stairs,  when  he  heard  whispering  voices  below — those  of  his  sister 
and  a  man.  Who  could  it  be  ?  Perplexed  by  all  these  mysteries 
he  leaned  over  the  balusters  and  listened.  Two  persons  were 
slipping  down  stairs,  through  the  passage  to  the  street  door,  and 
he  distinctly  heard  the  latter  close,  the  lock  snap,  and  all  was  as 
still  as  death  in  the  house. 

Slowly,  pausing  on  every  step,  the  apprentice  crept  down  stairs. 
The  silence  in  the  house  terrified  him.  At  last  he  reached  the 
kitchen,  next  to  which  the  old  maid  slept  in  a  closet.  She  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  noise,  and  was  difi&cult  to  wake.  Auguste 
had  closed  the  door  cautiously,  and  not  till  a  candle  was  lighted 
and  the  maid  ready  to  accompany  him  did  he  venture  again  into 
the  passage. 

The  door  of  the  shop  stood  open,  and  Herr  Blaffer  lay  on  the 
floor,  scarcely  breathing,  but  with  no  external  injury.  The  blow 
on  the  head  had  stupefied  him,  but  he  soon  recovered ;  and  when 
he  tried  to  recollect  what  had  occurred,  and  when  the  dreadful 
event  recurred  to  his  memory,  he  rushed  up  stairs,  groaning,  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  his  misfortune. 
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This  could  not  be  greater,  and  was  to  him  quite  overwhelming. 
The  door  of  Elise's  room  stood  open — and  she  was  gone.  He 
tottered  back  intp  his  room  with  faltering  steps,  and  scarcely 
dared  to  cast  a  look  at  his  strong-box.  It  was  empty !  He  was 
utterly  ruined,  and  all  he  had  in  the  world  had  been  stolen  from 
him.  * 

When  the  police  next  morning  were  informed  of  the  event,  and 
repaired  to  the  place,  the  president  himself  considered  it  of  so 
much  importance  that  he  was  present  at  the  examination.  Herr 
Blaffer,  whom  the  blow  had  cast  on  a  sick  bed,  told  without  res- 
ervation all  he  knew. 

Auguste,  on  the  contrary,  had  thought  fit  entirely  to  pass  over 
Herr  Brander's  visit,  the  story  of  the  purse,  and  his  having  open- 
ed the  door  of  the  house ;  but  neither  the  president  nor  his  clever 
secretary  were  likely  to  be-  imposed  upon  by  such  a  weak  youth 
as  the  apprentice.  He  was  cross-examined  till  he  was  fairly  driv- 
en into  a  comer,  and  when  the  president,  in  a  solemn  tone,  repre- 
sented to  him  that  it  would  be  considered  a  crime  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  the  police,  he  confessed  the  whole  story ;  indeed,  he 
was  obliged  at  last,  with  many  tears,  to  give  up  the  name  of  Herr 
Beil  as  the  Mend  he  had  expected. 

Herr  Blaffer  of  course  gave  the  worst  possible  account  of  his 
former  clerk,  which  caused  the  president  to  order  a  description  of 
his  person  to  be  instantly  taken ;  and  this,  with  his  peculiar  ap- 
pearance, was  by  no  means  difficult. 

The  window  by  which  the  thief  had  let  himself  down,  and  also 
the  court,  were  closely  examined,  and  on  the  soft  ground  of  the 
latter  there  were  traces  enough  of  what  had  happened.  -  It  was 
evident  a  human  body  had  fallen  on  this  spot ;  there  were  marks 
of  blood  and  footsteps  all  round,  showing  that  several  persons  had 
lifted  the  wounded  man  over  the  wall  into  the  street.  The  whole 
ground  was  trampled  over  by  many  footmarks,  and  as  one  of  the 
policemen,  in  his  zeal,  was  measuring  the  length  and  breadth  of 
some  of  these,  he  discovered  a  paper,  which  had  been  nearly  trod- 
den into  the  damp  earth.  As  at  such  a  time  every  thing  is  of  im-. 
portance,  he  picked  it  up  carefully  and  gave  it  to  the  secretary  of 
his  excellency,  who  opened  it,  and  after  glancing  at  it,  his  diy, 
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official  face  lighted  up  with  surprise  and  pleasure :  "  Your  excel- 
lency," said  he,  as  he  gave  the  paper  to  the  president,  "  here  is  an 
undoubted  proof  of  the  assertion  which  I^long  ago  ventured  to 
make,  that  in  this  town  there  exists  a  well-organized  band  of  dep- 
redators, led  by  a  powerful  and  hitherto  cautious  hand.  This 
paper  contains  instructions^  for  breaking  into  this  house,  in  which 
all  is  minutely  ordered." 

His  excellency  eagerly  seized  the  dirty  crumpled  paper.  In 
very  indistinct  and  half-efeced  characters  there  was  written  on 
it,  "  Two,  Six,  Eight,  and  Ten  shall  be  so  disposed  as  to  surround 
the  house,  while  One  shall  enter  through  the  open  door.  The 
master  is  ready  to  carry  off  the  girl ;  he  has  all  his  money  and 
papers  in  the  strong-box.  A  noise  at  her  door  must  cause  him 
to  leave  his  room.  K  he  breaks  open  the  door,  it  rests  with  the 
young  man  to  hold  him  £&st  till  the  business  is  over.  No  violence 
is  to  be  used ;  on  the  contrary,  if  serious  obstacles  arise,  the  whole 
affair  is  to  be  postponed." 

"There  is  no  longer  a  doubt  of  the  fact,"  said  the  president, 
when  he  had  finished  reading  it  aloud.  "  The  chief  thing  is  now 
inviolable  silence  on  the  matter  for  the  present.  It  is  an  affair 
which  must  be  well  reflected  on  and  wisely  guided.  Our  first 
step  must  be  to  find  out  where  Herr  Beil  lives."  They  all  then 
left  the  house,  having,  however,  forced  the  poor  wretched  appren- 
tice to  accompany  them,  for  fear  his  talking  should  be  any  imped- 
iment to  the  discovery  of  the  housebreaker. 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

GENEBAL  AND  PRESIDENT. 


We  must  now  repair  to  the  apartments  of  the  old  Baron  von 
Weiss,  and  we  find  him  deep  in  conversation  with  an  old  friend 
of  his — our  recent  acquaintance,  the  worthy  president  of  police. 
Ag  we  enter  the  room  we  hear  the  spiteful  old  baron  say,  "  My 
good  Mend,  I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  go  straight  to  the  point.     I 
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beg  you  will  listen  to  me  attentively.  You  know  there  is  a  skel- 
eton in  every  house,  which  we  avoid  looking  at,  but  which  does 
not  the  less  exist,  and  seldom  unknown,  too,  to  the  public  I" 

The  president  bowed  in  silence. 

"  Generally,"  continued  he,  "  it  is  relations  who  cause  annoy- 
ances, or  undutiful  children,  or  fedse  Mends.  None  of  these 
things  trouble  me,  I  have  always  enjoyed  fevor  at  court,  and 
have  got  on  rapidly  in  my  profession.  My  fortune  is  large 
enough  to  grant  me  every  luxury.  I  lived  in  happiness  and 
peace  till  one  fine  day  the  devil  put  it  into  my  head  to  take  a 
wife." 

"Oh!"  said  the  president,  "you  must  be  jesting,  general!" 

"No  jest,  but  sad  earnest.  The  fact  is,  she  was  very  pretty, 
and  I  was  an  old  fooL  You  know  her,  president !  A  handsome 
creature^  and  the  world  says  charming,  clever,  and  attractive." 

"And  they  only  do  her  justice  in  saying  so." 

A  bitter  sneer  crossed  the  features  of  the  old  gentleman,  but  he 
went  on  coolly :  j 

"  Well,  my  wife — ^this  angel  of  gentleness,  uprightness,  integri- 
ty, and  whatever  else  you  choose — ^has  lately  given  me  cause  for 
great  mistrust  At  first  I  tried  to  suppress  the  feeling.  I  was 
provoked  with  myself,  and  I  can't  quite  say  on  what  I  grounded 
my  suspicions — on  a  glance,  a  word,  a  note,  a  strange  acquaint- 
ance— ^perhaps  much  was  entire  imagination  on  my  part,  but  ev- 
ery day  I  perceived  more  clearly  that  something  mysterious  had 
occulTi^  in.jthe  life  of  my  wife — ^that  she  had  committed  some 
crime  i^ainsfme^and  wished  to  conceal  it." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  president,  in  a  soothing  tone,  "  do 
not  be  offended,  but  really  it  must  be  all  fancy — the  baroness's 
mode  of  life  is  so  pure  and  good,  her  whole  conduct  is  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  crystal." 

"What  you  say  may  be  all  very  true,"  answered  the  gen- 
eral, "  so  far  as  regards  her  present  life,  but  I  am  thinking  of 
the  past.  From  thence  comes  the  gloomy  tone,  the  one  dark 
thread  interwoven  with  her  very  existence,  which  she  can  not 
snap  asunder,  and  which  she  constantly  strives  to  conceal  by 
her  talent  and  amiability.    But  I  am  now  on  the  right  scent." 
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"  You  alarm  me  V* 

"  I  have  never  prevented  my  wife  walking,  or  driving,  or  visit- 
ing where  she  pleased.  I  certainly  thought  her  too  fond  of  visit- 
ing. All  the  racket  tu*ed  me,  and  I  endeavored  to  check  this ;  hut 
when  I  saw  that  she  would  persist  in  remaining  out  for  hours,  I 
thought  it  odd,  and  I  watched  her !" 

"  A  dangerous  measure,  my  good  general." 

"  One  day  she  went  to  one  of  our  largest  shops,  stopped  her  cai> 
riage  at  the  door,  went  in  at  the  front  door,  but  out  again  at  the 
back,  so  that  my  people  imagined  she  was  occupied  for  hours  in 
making  purchases.*' 

"  And  was  she  not*?" 

"What!  do  you  not  hear  that  she  left  the  shop?  She  took 
a  hackney-coach  and  drove  to  a  small  street ;  she  entered  a  poor- 
looking  house,  went  to  the  first  etage,  and  there  she  met — ^^ 

"  Oh,  general !" 

"  There  she  met  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  whom  she  fondfy  ca- 
ressed." 

«  A  boy  I" 

"A  boy,  whom  she  clasped  in  her  arms,  whose  face  she  cov- 
ered with  tears  and  kisses — ^whom  she  pressed  to  her  heart  with 
all  a  mother's  love." 

"But,  general,  you  really  quite  perplex  me.  What  has  she  to 
do  with  the  boy  ?     Whose  boy  is  it  f 

"  It  is  the  black  thread  in  the  life  of  my  wife,  of  which  I  already 

told  you.     Whence  the  boy  and  his  nurse  suddenly  came  I  know 

as  little  as  you  do.     I  was  at  that  time  on  the  point  of  applying 

<  to  you  to  assist  in  getting  hold  of  the  child,  but  all  at  once  the 

child  and  nurse  disappeared." 

"Ah!    general,  if  you  had  followed  your  first  impulse,  and 

1  addressed  yourself  to  me,"  said  the  chief  of  the  police,  "  neither 

nurse  nor  child  would  have  escaped.     It  is  not  permitted  that 

any  one  should  reside  in  this  town  without  permission  firom  the 

police.     It  is  I  who  say  so— the  head  of  the  police !" 

A  slight  smile  was  visible  on  the  withered  old  face  of  the 
general  at  these  pompous  words.  "  The  error  may  be  repaired," 
said  he.     "  I  have  now  an  idea  where  the  boy  is  to  be  found.'* 
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'^  I  rejoice  to  hear  it.  It  is  remarkably  unpleasant  to  hear  of 
such  occurrences  taking  place  unknown  to  the  police." 

^<I  must  own  the  child  was  so  carefully  hid  that  I  had  little 
chance  of  finding  him,  had  not  a  person  called  on  me  to  say  that, 
for  a  certain  sum,  he  would  take  me  to  the  boy.  Of  course  the 
man  is  a  scamp.     He  is  now  here.*' 

^<  And  does  this  person  know  he  is  to  appear  before  the  presi- 
dent of  the  police  1" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  carefully  avoided  giving  him  any  hint  of 
such  a  thing." 

"Very  good.  I  will  tell  you  at  the  first  glance  what  kind  of 
person  your  informer  is.  Has  the  baroness  any  idea  that  her — ^I 
mean  the  boy — ^is  discovered  V 

"Not  the  slightest,"  answered  the  generaL  "A  pretty  scene 
we  should  have  in  that  case!  A  short  time  ago  she  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm  and  nervous  irritability,  but  of  late  she 
has  become  composed  and  secure.  She  imagines  she  is  safe  in  the 
possession  of  her  beloved  boy."  At  these  last  words  the  general 
bit  his  lips  violently,  then  opened  the  door  of  the  next  room,  and 
said  some  words  to  his  valet. 

The  president  placed  himself  in  the  recess  of  a  deep  window,' so 
that  the  curtain  shaded  his  features. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  came  in,  who  remained  stand- 
ing at  the  door  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  looking  shy  and  fright- 
ened. He  was  pale  and  shabby ;  and  when  we  mention  that  he 
had  a  very  hypocritical  air,  had  on  a  threadbare  black  coat, 
and  was  constantly  pulling  up  his  yellow  shirt-coUar,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  see  before  us  our  old  acquaintance  Herr 
Strauber. 

"  Come  nearer,"  said  the  general.  "  I  have  desired  you  to  come 
here  to  tell  you  that  I  will  pay  you  the  sum  you  demand,  but  I 
request  you  to  make  your  statement  in  the  presence  of  one  of  my 
friends.     Do  you  agree  f 

Herr  Strauber  threw  a  hasty  glance  at  the  window  in  which 
the  president  was  standing,  but  the  curtain  hid  his  features  en- 
tirely. 

"  Why  not  t"  said  the  rogue,  after  a  pause.    "  But  as  your  ex- 

T2 
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cellency  promised  to  conceal  my  name,  your  Mend  must  also  agree 
to  this  condition." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  the  general.  "  I  suppose  you  wish  to 
have  your  money  first  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  president.  "  This  person  must  first  give 
some  proof  that  he  really  possesses  the  information  you  are  to  pay 
for." 

To  people  like  Herr  Strauber,  with  an  evil  conscience,  and 
who  thus  live  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  it  is  always  very 
disagreeable  to  hear  a  voice  and  not  be  able  to  see  the  person 
who  speaks.  In  vain  he  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  gen- 
tleman behind  the  curtsun;  so  he  said,  ^^I  am  ready  to  tell  all 
I  know." 

"  Pray  where  did  the  child  formerly  live,  and  how  did  he  come 
to  his  present  home?"  said  the  general. 

Herr  Strauber,  when  it  fiashed  across  him  that  he  might  be 
drawn  in  inadvertently  to  make  some  allusion  to  a  certain  person, 
shuddered,  for  of  this  person  he  had  a  most  mysterious  dread  and 
awe  5  but  he  resolved  to  be  very  cautious,  and  boldly  said,  "  The 
boy  lived  in  the  E'schen-Strasse  with  a  certain  Frau  Fischer,  who 
was  his  nurse.  His  relations,  whom  I  don't  know,  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  remove  him." 

"  On  what  account  t"  asked  the  general. 

"  I  don't  know.  The  nurse  remained  in  the  same  house,  but 
the  boy  was  brought,  through  the  intervention  of  a  third  person, 
to  an  establishment  for  children,  where  I  believe  he  was  very  com- 
fortable." 

"Exactly  so,"  said  the  general.  "And  the  child,  you  told 
me,  one  day  mysteriously  disappeared  firom  this  same  establish- 
ment?" 

"Who  was  the  person  who  conducted  this  boarding-house  for 
children?"  asked  the  president. 

Herr  Strauber  coughed  in  an  embarrassed  manner,  pulled  up 
his  shirt-coUar,  and  after  a  pause  said,  "  The  name  is  of  little 
consequence,  especially  as  the  master  of  this  excdlent  establish- 
ment died  a  short  time  ago,  deeply  lamented  by  all  his  nurs- 
lings." 
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The  president  advanced  suddenly  out  of  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow, and  when  he  approached  Herr  Strauber  and  fixed  his  eye6  ■ 
steadily  on  him,  that  worthy  appeared  to  lose  all  presence  of  mind, 
his  knees  trembled,  and  his  pale,  unwholesome  face  became  quite 
livid.  He  had  instantly  recognized  the  head  of  the  police,  and  the 
idea  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  his  own  safety  was  in  no  small 
danger. 

The  president  exchanged  a  look  with  the  general,  then  looking 
at  the  terrified  Strauber,  he  said,  in  a  stem  voice,  "  The  man's 
name  was  Schwemmer" — and  turning  to  the  general — "  one  of 
the  most  thorough  scoundrels  that  ever  lived ;  indeed,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  same  rabble  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  there 
who  frequent  the  Fuchsbau." 

Herr  Strauber  afiected  great  astonishment,  and  said,  "  I  never 
suspected  such  a  thing,  your  excellency.  I  always  considered  it 
a  iSaost  respectable  house.  I  only  went  there  to  inquire  about  the 
boy.  "When  I  think  my  good  name  might  have  suffered,  I  feel 
how  easily  the  innocent  may  be  entrapped !" 

^'  Come,  go  on  and  finish  your  story,"  said  the  general,  holding 
up  purposely  a  bunch  of  bank-notes,  a  bait  at  which  Strauber  in- 
stantly snapped. 

"  I  heard  by  chance,"  said  Strauber,  "  that  you  were  looking 
for  the  boy,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  reward  I  offered  to  give  you  his 
address.  Your  excellency  knows  the  Schilder-Strasse  1"  continued 
he.  "At  No.  36  you  will  find  the  child  with  his  former  nurse, 
Frau  Fischer,  and  a  tutor  whose  name  is  Beil." 

The  president  started.  Here  was  the  very  man  whom  he  was 
anxiously  searching  for. 

The  general  said  impatiently,  "Here  is  your  money,"  which 
Herr  Strauber  eagerly  pocketed,  quickly  backed  out  at  the  door, 
and  ran  down  stairs  as  fast  as  he  could ;  and  not  till  he  had  gone 
through  several  streets  did  he  venture  to  take  out  his  packet  of 
money,  and  then  hurried  on  to  the  railway  station.  He  thought 
of  a  pleasant  journey,  bracing  winter  air,  of  the  trees  and  houses 
he  should  see  as  the  train  flew  past,  and  of  a  comfortable  lodging 
at  night,  where  he  would  enjoy  a  capital  supper  in  a  warm  room, 
where  the  town,  the  police,  the  Fuchsbau,  and  even  he  would  be 
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no  longer  a  bugbear,  and  where,  drinking  a  good  glass  of  wine,  he 
could  quietly  form  his  projects  for  the  future. 

So  thought  Herr  Strauber,  but  he  little  dreamed  of  the  gloomj 
£a.te  which  stalked  behind  him — ^inexorable  Destiny — ^this  time 
in  the  shape  of  a  blue-coated  official  with  a  three-cornered  hat 

The  president  approached  the  general,  who  had  sunk  into  an 
arm-chair  after  Strauber  left  the  room,  and  said  in  a  voice  of  sym- 
pathy, ^^  I  am  much  distressed,  my  dear  Mend,  to  tell  you  Ihat 
the  boy's  tutor,  Beil,  has  been  named  to  me  as  a  member  of  a 
widely  oi^anized  band  of  thieves,  who  broke  last  night  inio  a 
house  and  carried  off  a  large  sum  of  money.  I  must  do  my  duty 
and  sdze  both  the  tutor  and  the  boy." 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  general ;  "  it  is  your  duty."  They  then 
separated. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

SHOULDER-KNOTS. 


Two  great  masked  balls  are  usually  givai  every  year  at  court, 
and  though  perhaps  no  one  is  particularly  amused  with  them,  still 
they  are  looked  forward  to  with  more  interest  and  curiosity  than 
other  balls.  It  is,  a  change  from  the  everlasting  monotony  of  din- 
ners and  breakfasts,  court  concerts,  and  large  and  small  balls. 
Things  often  occur  there  which  furnish  conversation  for  some 
days,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  costumes  to  admire  and  to  criti- 
cise. Even  the  grand  chamberlain,  who  had  trouble  and  anxiety 
enough  at  one  of  these  fStes,  did  not  dislike  them  twice  a  year ;  it 
was  like  new  uniforms,  arms,  and  standards  to  the  military.  Here 
there  were  state  liveries,  the  handsomest  rooms,  the  most  brilliant 
chandeliers,  and  the  most  splendid  service  of  plate.  A  few  days 
before  these  baUs  at  court,  the  part  of  the  palace  where  the  kitchens 
were  resembled  a  hive  with  a  swarm  of  bees  buzzing  in  and  out. 
The  cook's  apprentices  glowed  with  zeal  and  cufifs,  but  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  an  entrance  into  the  sacred  sanctum  where  the 
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chief  of  the  culinary  staff  composed  his  sauces  and  entrees.  His 
subordinates  crossed  the  threshold  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  es- 
teemed themselves  fortunate  i£  they  could  bring  away  a  casserole 
without  a  good  box  on  the  ear. 

Chandeliers  were  lighted  in  all  the  salons,  the  stairs  covered 
with  carpeting,  carefully  arranged  by  the  head  servants  in  the 
palace,  as  well  as  the  splendid  plate  which  adorned  the  buffets. 
The  grand  chamberlain  himself  was  more  grave  and  pompous 
than  ever  on  such  a  day,  but  gladly  anticipating  the  moment 
when  all  would  be  happily  over,  and  when  the  royal  personages 
would  retire  to  their  apartments,  weary  but  satisfied. 

The  discussion  among  those  invited  was  always  very  eager  on 
the  subject  of  costume,  and  as  on  such  occasions  there  was  great 
mystery  observed,  and  constant  surprises  prepared,  the  rooms 
where  tailors,  maids,  and  seamstresses  assiduously  labored  were 
always  fast  closed  against  the  uninitiated.  On  the  day  of  the 
ball  the  confusion  began  to  subside,  and  quiet  and  order  to  be 
restored — ^the  ominous  pause  before  a  storm.  Even  the  tyrant 
of  the  kitchen  had  become  less  ferocious,  for  now  no  more  could 
be  done,  and  every  thing  must  take  its  chance — ^the  work  was 
completed,  whether  successful  or  not.  But  in  the  rooms  of  the 
court  ladies  there  was  a  greater  press  of  work  than  ever,  especial- 
ly in  those  of  the  suite  of  the  duchess,  who  had  prepared  a  little 
surprise.  According  to  the  programme  she  and  her  ladies  were 
to  appear  at  the  ball  in  the  train  of  her  majesty.  The  duchess 
did  not  change  this  arrangement,  but  she  chose  first  to  enter  the 
the  ball-room  masked,  and  amuse  herself  by  talking  to  some  of 
the  guests  in  her  unknown  character.  She  had  chosen  the  cos- 
tume of  a  Sibyl,  and  her  ladies  were  to  surround  her  in  the  fan- 
tastic attire  of  her  assistants,  or  rather  of  her  ministering  spirits. 
This  project  she  only  confided  to  them  two  days  before  the  ball, 
with  the  strictest  injunctions  to  the  most  inviolable  secrecy,  and  a 
sketch  was  given  to  each  of  the  dress  they  were  instantly  to  pre- 
pare. 

All  were  therefore  as  busy  as  possible,  and  as  it  was  a  dark, 
foggy  day,  they  had  already,  in  Fraulein  Eugenie's  room,  let 
down  the  thick  curtains  and  lighted  the  lamps.     Chairs  and 
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tables  were  cohered  with  yarious  materials  of  silk  and  gauze,  open 
band-boxes  on  the  floor  were  displaying  their  varied  contents — 
artificial  flowers,  ribbons,  feathers.  Two  girb  were  seated  at  a 
work-table  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  who  had  spread  out  a  long 
veil  of  gray  gauze,  which  they  were  busy  covering  with  silver 
stars.  One  of  these  girls  was  pale,  delicate,  and  slender,  her 
thick  hair  wound  in  plaits  round  her  head.  The  other,  who  ap- 
peared some  years  older,  was  strong  and  healthy-looking,  and  her 
complexion  olive.  Her  bright  black  eyes,  and  rather  saucy-look- 
ing red  lips,  gave  her  a  somewhat  bold  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

The  pale  girl  sewed  busily,  while  the  other,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  placed  one  of  her  feet  on  a  footstool  and  contemplated 
her  work  with  considerable  satisfaction.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
threaded  needle,  and  in  the  other  a  silver  star,  and  said,  laughing^ 
how  much  she  would  like  to  be  a  lady  of  degree,  and  to  appear 
in  the  brilliantly  lighted  ball-room  in  such  a  splendid  dress. 

Her  companion  did  not  answer,  so  the  other  b^an  to  sew  on 
the  star,  and,  looking  up,  continued:  "Do  you  know  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  us  to  see  the  ball,  Henriette  ?  We  should  only 
have  to  get  a  couple  of  dominoes,  which  would  be  easy  enough  in 
the  palace,  and  then  walk  in  boldly  V* 

"  You  don't  become  any  wiser,  Nanette,"  answered  the  other, 
shaking  her  head,  but  smiling.  "  I  really  do  believe  you  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  so !" 

'*  And  why  not!  We  ought  to  enjoy  life  as  long  as  we  can. 
But  you  araso  very  sober  and  steady!" 

"  I  do  my  duty  as  well  as  I  am  able." 

"  No  one  can  deny  that ;  and  your  lady  could  not  have  a  better 
maid  than  you — ^always  at  home,  always  working,  and  as  dose  as 
the  grave.     You  are  quite  a  pattern !" 

"If  you  really  think  so,  Nanette,"  said  Henriette,  archly,  "you 
had  better  follow  my  example  a  little  more,  and  change  your 
conduct  in  some  respects!" 

.  "What!  change  still  feii;her?"  exclaimed  Nanette,  in  pretended 
astonishment.  "Am  I  not  quite  a  different  being  since  we  first 
met  that  evening  at  the  Fuchsbau  ?" 
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"  Oh !  don't  allude  to  that  dismal  house ;  when  I  hear  the 
name  it  makes  me  shudder !" 

"Yes,  it  was  often  not  pleasant  there;  but  it  had  its  good  side 
too.  I  feel  now  very  like  a  caged  bird  ;  and  when  I  sometimes 
look  out  at  the  fields,  or  hear  hj  chance  an  organ  in  the  streets, 
such  sadness  and  longing  seize  me  that  I  could  weep.  Indeed, 
Henriette,  I  don't  know  why  I  am  so  silly  as  to  be  guided  by 
you,  and  do  all  you  tell  me.  If  you  were  not  here,  I  can  tell  you 
I  would  long  ago  have  taken  my  harp  and  gone  back  to  enjoy  a 
free,  independent  life,  and  the  charms  of  nature." 

"I  can  not  understand  your  feeling  thus,"  said  Henriette. 
"Have  you  not  all  you  want  here?  The  ladies  for  whom  you 
work  like  you,  they  laugh  at  your  merry  ways  and  speeches,  and 
often,  when  you  choose  to  sing  instead  of  sewing,  they  make  you 
an  additional  present  instead  of  scolding  you.  You  have  earned 
a  good  sum,  and  can  put  by  something  for  your  marriage,  of 
which  you  sometimes  talk." 

Nanette  smoothed  back  her  hair,  and  said,  "Tfie  caged  bird 
has  all  that  too.  He  lives  in  a  pretty  house,  has  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  can  sing  too;  but  only  so  long  as  his  mistress 
pleases,  for  often  when  he  is  in  a  merry  mood,  and  begins  chirping 
or  singing  loudly,  a  cloth  is  hung  over  his  cage  to  stop  his  mirth. 
As  for  my  marriage,  that  is  an  old  story.  You  know  I  told  you 
I  had  a  lover  whom  I  gave  up  when  I  began  a  new  life ;  but  I 
often  think  of  him,  and  never  shall  forget  him.  The  valet  here 
would  marry  me,  but  he  is  so  terribly  tame  and  proper — ^he  combs 
his  hair  so  smooth  and  flat,  and  has  such  a  pompous  face — ^so !" 

At  these  words  she  made  such  a  comical  grimace,  and  so  like 
the  man,  that  Henriette  could  not  help  laughing.  "  Come,  make 
haste,"  said  she,  "  for  my  lady  will  soon  be  here,  and  we  have  a 
great  many  silver  stars  to  sew  on." 

"  NcHisense !  Mademoiselle  won't  be  home  yet.  I  know  where 
she  is,"  said  Nanette,  laughing  slyly. 

«  Where  then  ?" 

"  At  Major  von  S ^'s.    You  know  I  work  there  very  often, 

and  I  never  was  there  yet  that  your  lady  did  not  arrive-— and  as 
surely  as  the  Amen  follows  the  sermon,  then — " 
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"  Well  I  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Count  Fohrbach —  But  you  know  all  about  it  better  than  I 
do.     Pray  when  is  the  marriage  to  take  place?" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Henriette,  in  a  decided  tone. 

"Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you.  They  are  to  be  married  early  in 
the  spring,  and  are  to  travel.  Ah !  you  lucky  creature,  you  are 
to  go  with  them ;  and  I — I  am  to  remain  alone  in  this  dull,  dis- 
mal town !     No,  dear  Henriette,  it's  no  use  asking  me  to  stay." 

"  I  think  I  heard  a  knock,"  said  Henriette,  looking  up. 

"  I  heard  nothing." 

"  Yes !  there  it  is  again !" 

"  I  hear.     Who  can  it  be  ?     Come  in  I" 

"  You  are  very  incautious,"  whispered  Henriette.  "You  know 
we  are  not  to  admit  any  one.  Luckily  I  bolted  the  door.  See, 
they  are  trying  in  vain  to  open  it." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do?"  said  Nanette.  "  We  must  have  been 
overheard  speaking,  so  we  must  at  least  see  who  it  is." 

"  But  it  lAay  be  some  one  my  mistress  does  not  wish  to  admit." 

"If  I  go  to  the  door,"  said  Nanette,  "no  one  shall  come  in 
unless  I  choose,  I  can  tell  you ;  I  should  just  like  to  see  any  one 
try."  So  sajdng,  Nanette  rose,  tossed  her  head,  and  on  the  knock 
being  repeated,  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Do  be  quiet ;  I  am 
coming !"  She  reached  the  door,  shoved  back  the  bolt,  and  opened 
it  a  little,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  into  the  passage ;  but  it  was  so 
violently  pushed,  that  Nanette  required  all  her  strength  not  to  be 
shoved  away.  "What  does  this  mean?"  cried  she,  angrily. 
"  Who  dares  to—" 

But  she  did  not  finish  her  sentence.  The  girl,  usually  so  cour- 
ageous, shrank  back  with  as  much  terror  as  if  she  had  seen  a 
spectre  in  the  passage,  and  rushing  back  into  the  room  she  sank 
into  a  chair,  speechless. 

The  door  had  remained  open,  and  Henriette,  who  had  started 
up  in  fear  at  her  companion's  strange  conduct,  saw  in  the  half 
dark  passage  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  wide  cloak.  The  head  was 
uncovered ;  and  when  she  saw  the  brilliant  eyes,  a  dreadful  re- 
membrance struck  her  so  forcibly,  that  she  was  obliged  to  lean 
against  the  table  for  support    She  recognized  the  peculiar  glance, 
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the  tall,  slender  figure  she  had  seen  but  once,  and  since  only  in 
her  dreams. 

The  figure  entered  the  room,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  said  to  the 
harp  girl,  "  I  beg  you  will  close  the  door ;  1  wish  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  your  companion."  Then  turning  to  Henriette,  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  "  So  you  have  a  protegeey  and  have  induced  your 
former  protectress  to  enter  into  service  also?  You  might  have 
mentioned  it  to  me.  But,  indeed,  you  don't  seem  to  approve  of 
reports,  for  yours  every  day  become  more  meagre ;  so  I  come  to 
re&esh  your  memory,  otherwise  I  do  believe  you  would  have  for- 
gotten me  entirely." 

"Never,  never!"  said  the  startled  girl.  . 

"  You  don't  show  much  zeal  for  us,"  said  he,  smiling ;  "  and 
yet  I  have  placed  you  in  a  position  which  may  well  be  considered 
advantageous.  But  that,  is  the  way  of  the  world — ^people  easily 
forget  benefits;  but  one  thing  I  beg  you  will  remember,  which 
is,  that  my  hand  is  always  near,  and  that  I  can  grasp  or  crush 
you  as  I  choose.  But  enough,"  continued  he,  in  a  gentler  tone ; 
"J  have  not  come  either  to  reproach  you  or  to  show  you  mis- 
trust ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  my  confidence 
by  asking  you  to  do  me  a  small  favor,  which  you  will  not  refuse." 

"I  am  in  your  power,"  answered  Henriette,  sadly,  without 
looking  up.  "I  know  that  well,  and  I  must  obey  your  com- 
mands.    You  can  force  me  to  do  so." 

"  I  would  prefer  your  doing  so  voluntarily  this  time ;  besides, 
nothing  evil  is  required  from  you.     Attend  to  me  I" 

"  I  hear,"  said  Henriette,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  To-night  there  is  to  be  a  masked  ball  in  the  palace.  The 
court  will  go  there  about  ten  o'clock,  when  a  little  masked  dwer- 
Ussement  is  to  take  place,  which  they  have  arranged  among  them- 
selves ;  but  previous  to  this  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  are  to  ap- 
pear dis^ised  in  the  ball-room.  Your  young  lady  also — there 
lies  part  of  her  costume,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  silver  stars. 
"At  the  ball,  however.  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  is  to  be  one  of  the 
maids  of  honor  of  the  queen.  I  see  her  dress  also  for  that>  a 
dark'blue  dress,  with  white  ribbons.     Ib  it  not  so?" 

"  YeSj  sir,  it  is  so,"  said  Henriette, 
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"  Listen  to  me  attentively.  You  are  to  go  to  a  room  near  the 
ball-room  with  your  young  lady's  second  dress  about  ten  o'clock. 
Before  taking  her  dark*blue  dress  there,  you  must  cut  off  these 
white  ribbons  and  substitute  these."  He  drew  forth  a  small  par- 
cel, tore  off  the  paper,  and  gave  the  astonished  waiting-maid  some 
neatly-made  shoulder-knots  of  blue,  green,  and  silver.  "  It  is  only 
a  little  surprise  for  your  mistress,"  continued  he ;  "  you  must  not 
think  there  is  any  harm  intended ;  but  you  will  take  eare  that 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  has  no  idea  of  it,  and  you  must  arrange  so 
that  she  should  not  see  the  change  in  her  ribbons  till  she  is  en- 
tirely dressed." 

"How  is  that  possible?"  asked  the  girl,  in  a  faltering  voice. 
In  spite  of  the  stranger's  assurance  that  the  change  of  the  shoul- 
der-knots was  only  a  jest  and  of  no  consequence,  she  did  not  be- 
lieve him,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  that,  by  fulfilling  his  or- 
ders, her  lady  might  be  injured. 

"  How  are  you  to  manage  that  Ftaulein  S does  not  soon- 
er discover  the  exchange!"  said  he,  smiling.  "In  the  most  sim- 
ple way  possible.  To  protect  the  shoulder-knots,  you  will  cover 
them  with  silver  paper,  which  you  will  not  take  off  till  your  lady 
is  quite  dressed.     Do  you  understand  me "?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do,"  said  the  distressed  girl. 

"  Bemember,  you  are  not  to  tell  a  living  soul  how  the  exchange 
of  the  ribbons  was  effected." 

"  But  I  shall  be  closely  questioned." 

"  Say  you  received  them  with  a  message  from  your  lady  to 
sew  them  on  to  her  dress,  and  that  you  never  remembered  to 
question  her  about  it.  It  is  my  will  that  you  should  act  thus; 
and  don't  suppose  that  these  walls  will  shelter  you  if  you  fidl  in 
obeying  my  commands.  But,"  said  he,  in  a  softer  tone,  "  I  do 
not.  wish  to  intimidate  you ;  I  will  rather  rely  on  your  gratitude, 
and  I  am  sure  this  feeling  will  induce  you  to  comply  with  my 
wish."  Sajdng  this,  he  took  her  hand,  and,  pressing  it  kindly, 
said,  "  The  small  service  you  will  perform  for  me  to-night  shall 
be  the  last  When  we  met  before,  I  told  you  it  was  improbable, 
but  not  impossible,  that  we  should  meet  again.  To-day,  on  the 
contrary,  I  can  give  you  the  strongest  assurance  that,  if  you  com- 
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ply  with  my  request,  we  shall  never  meet  again  on  this  side  of 
the  grave."  The  terrified  girl  pressed  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  and 
when  she  looked  up  he  was  gone,  and  she  saw  by  the  alarmed 
look  of  Nanette  at  the  door  that  he  had  left  the  room.  Henri- 
ette  sank,  weeping  bitterly,  into  a  chair,  and  said,  despairingly, 
to  the  sympathizing  Nanette, 

"Oh  1  I  knew  that  this  happy,  peaceftd  Hfe  could  not  last.    She 
will  send  me  far  from  her,  and  I  shall  be  lost  and  miserable." 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

THE  FUCHSBAU. 


In  the  mean  time  the  stranger  had  proceeded  to  the  Fuchsbau, 
which  he  entered  by  a  secret  passage  known  to  himself  alone. 
He  leisurely  ascended  the  stairs,  and  found  himself  in  his  accus- 
tomed  room.  There  was  no  one  there,  and  the  usual  deep  silence 
pervaded  the  house — at  least  this  part  of  it.  Two  candles  were 
.  lighted  on  a  table,  and  there  was  a  blazing  wood  fire  in  the  chim- 
ney. The  unknown  threw  off"  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  then  pulled 
a  bell-rope  which  communicated  with  the  landlord's  room  in  the 
tavern.  Soon  after  the  quick  steps  of  a  man  were  heard,  the 
door  was  hastily  opened,  and  Herr  Scharfier  came  in,  but  re- 
mained standing  respectfully  at  the  door.  He  had  run  up  quickly, 
and  looked  fiushed,  and  was  out  of  breath. 

The  other  called  out,  "  How  does  Matthias  go  on  ?" 

The  landlord  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  "  Badly  enough,  I 
fear,  sir.  The  man  who  gave  the  stroke  must  have  been  in  earn- 
est, for  the  knife  went  in  deep,  very  deep ;  it  passed  though  his 
side  into  the  lungs,  which  the  surgeon  says  are  injured.  I  must 
not  conceal  the  sad  truth,  that  they  think  it  scarcely  possible  he 
should  recover." 

The  other  started  back  at  this  speech,  seized  the  handle  of  his 
da^er,  and  his  face  fiushed  crimson. 

"  He  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  too,"  continued  Scharflfer, 
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"  before  they  brought  him  here,  and  that  has  weakened  him  sadly, 
for  he  falls  into  one  faint  after  another.  Indeed,  he  is  very  sel- 
dom conscious ;  most  part  of  the  time  he  lies  with  his  eyes  shut, 
and  breathing  heavily." 

"I  must  go  and  see  him.     He  is  well  nursed,  of  course?" 

"  How  can  you  doubt  it,  sir  ?"  said  Scharffer,  rather  reproach- 
fully. "  Rough  as  we  are,  we  could  never  neglect  Matthias,  who 
is  such  a  favorite  with  us.  I  assure  you  all  within  the  walls  of 
the  Fuchsbau  are  in  grief  and  consternation  at  his  dangerous  con- 
dition." 

"  Take  me  to  him.  I  must  see  him  myself." 
, "  Certainly,  sir.  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Joseph  is  wait- 
ing. He  came  here  to  look  for  you  some  days  back,  and  arrived 
again  only  a  few  minutes  ago ;  he  looked  pale  and  agitated,  and 
insisted  on  seeing  you  instantly.  I  told  him  that  there  had  been 
as  yet  no  signal  with  the  bell  to  show  that  you  were  in  the  house. 
Tell  me,  sir,  have  you  entire  confidence  in  Joseph  ?" 

"  The  most  entire.  Show  him  in  immediately,  but  remain  near, 
for  I  may  have  a  commission  for  you." 

The  landlord  withdrew  with  a  respectful  bow,  and  Joseph  en- 
tered. Herr  Scharffer  Tjas  right  when  he  said  that  the  chasseur 
looked  pale  and  agitated.  The  young  man  remained  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  did  not  ex- 
pect, Joseph,  to  see  you  again  here.  You  must  have  something 
important  to  tell  me." 

"  I  have,  indeed,"  answered  he ;  "  I  have  sought  you  here  for 
some  days,  in  vain.     Nor  could  I  see  Matthias  either." 

"  Ah !  yes — ^poor  Matthias !" 

"  So  then  what  I  imagined  is  true,  sir,  when  I  heard  of  that 
house  being  broken  into,  and  of  one  of  the  men  being  wounded. 
Is  Matthias  dead  r 

"No,  but  unfortunately  badly  wounded.  But  speak — ^what 
have  you  to  communicate?  I  see  by  your  face  that  it  is  some 
bad  news." 

"  Very  bad,  sir." 

"  Go  on,  go  on  I  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst.  ,  Only  no  pre- 
fece — straight  to  the  point." 
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Joseph  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  said,  ^^  M7  master  was  recently 
conversing  in  his  dressing-room  with  one  of  his  friends.  Both 
the  gentlemen  spoke  of  a  mysterious  person,  who  moves  in  their 
circle,  and  frequents  the  best  society,  who  represents  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  fortune  and  rank,  but  who,  in  private,  has  all  sorts  of 
strange  adventures." 

If  the  other  had  not  possessed  wonderful  powers  of  self-com- 
mand, some  emotion  must  have  been  perceptible  in  his  face,  but 
he  showed  no  symptom  whatever  of  consciousness,  as  he  said, 
"  And  pray  who  is  this  singular  person  1" 

"  They  named  Baron  von  Brand." 

"  Ah. !  Baron  von  Brand !  our  good  friend,  through  whose  in- 
tervention you  obtained  your  present  situation." 

"  The  same,  sir." 

"You  have  seen  him  at  Count  Fohrbach'sl" 

"  Yes,  sir,  repeatedly ;  but  I  went  out  of  his  way  purposely,  for 
I  thought  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  him  to  meet  me." 

"  You  acted  wisely.     We  must  let  the  baron  know  this." 

"  I  have  done  so  already,"  said  the  chasseur,  with  much  emo- 
tion. "  Yes,  sir,  forgive  me.  I  could  not  resist  warning  you,  for 
I  should  be  miserable  for  life  if  any  harm  befell  you."  Saying 
these  words,  the  chasseur  had  fiillen  on  his  knees  before  the  un- 
known, and  seized  his  hand,  while  tears  rolled  over  his  pale 
cheeks. 

"Rise,  Joseph,"  said  the  other,  vainly  trying  to  be  stem. 
"What  is  Baron  Brand  to  me?  Let  him  reap  aa  he  has  sown. 
But  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  wish  to  serve  me,  as  one 
friend  thanks  another."  At  these  words  his  voice  trembled,  and 
as  he  raised  the  chasseur,  the  latter  felt  the  kindly  pressm*e  of  his 
hand. 

"  But,  sir,  I  have  still  worse  to  relate.  My  master  has  just 
come  from  the  palace.  The  president  of  police  had  an  audience 
of  his  majesty  before  dinner  to-day,  at  five  o'clock." 

"  A  very  unusual  hour." 

"  So  it  appeared  to  the  count  also,  who  consequently  inquired 
the  cause." 

"  Something  of  no  consequence,  probably." 
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<<No,  sir,  of  great  conseqaence.  You  know  a  small  bouse  in 
the  Schilder-Strasse,  No.  36  V 

The  other  started.  "  What  of  it  1"  said  he,  eagerly.  His  eyes 
flashed,  and  his  hand  grasped  his  dagger. 

^<  In  that  house,"  said  Joseph,  ^<  the  police  have  to-day  made  a 
search." 

"  The  police !  and  why  1  Who  authorized  them  ?  What  did 
they  find?" 

The  chasseur  continued :  "  I  can  only  answer  your  last  ques- 
tion, sir.  They  found  in  the  house  an  old  woman,  a  little  boy,  a 
young  man,  and  a  lady." 

The  young  man  visibly  shrank  at  the  banning  of  this  sentence, 
but  when  Joseph  said  "  a  lady,"  he  could  no  longer  retain  his  as- 
sumed composure,  he  became  as  pale  as  death,  and  seizing  con- 
vulsively Joseph's  hand,  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  You  said 
a  lady — ^who  was  she  *?" 

"  The  Baroness  von  Weiss,  wife  of  the  former  adjutant-general." 

At  these  words  the  other  staggered  back,  overpowered  by  his 
anguish,  and  cried  out,  in  a  heart-rending  tone,  '^  My  poor  sister 
— ^my  own  dear  sister  1" 

These  words  took  Joseph  quite  by  surprise,  and  he  felt  deep 
sorrow  when  he  saw  the  young  man^s  distracted  grief,  and  his 
powerfiil  frame  so  prostrated ;  he  thought  of  his  energetic  mind, 
his  noble  heart,  and  his  deep  feeling ;  what  a  bright  career  he 
might  have  had  in  life ;  and  now  he  stood  before  him,  perhaps  al- 
ready hemmed  in  and  escape  impossible,  and  soon  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  inexorable  justice. 

The  other  had  by  degrees  recovered  his  composure.  He  turned, 
with  a  sad  smile,  to  Joseph,  and  this  faithful  creature  felt  deeper 
pain  at  this  distressing  attempt  to  smile  than  even  at  sight  of  his 
wild  distress. 

"  It  can't  be  helped,  Joseph,"  said  he ;  "  every  man  has  his 
weak  points — has  one  spot  where  he  is  vulnerable.  You  have 
struck  mine,  and  have  wounded  me  deeply.  But  that  is  now  over. 
What  more  have  you  to  tell  mef 

"Major  von  S came  to  see  my  master,  and  told  him  that 

Baroness  von  Weiss  was  detained  in  that  house.     Her  husband. 
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who  has,  it  seems,  long  suspected  her,  had  given  his  consent, 
and  both  gentlemen  blamed  him  extremely.  The  report  of  the 
president  of  police  was  not  very  graciously  received  either  by  his 
majesty,  for  he  came  into  the  ante-room  grumbling  about  thank- 
less service." 

"  That  gives  me  some  hope,"  said  the  other,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  You  can  d9  me  a  service,  Jo6e|>h.  Try  to  get  into  the  house  in 
the  Schilder-Strasse,  find  out  what  is  going  on  there,  and  bring 
me  any  intelligence  you  can  gain.     Will  you  f 

"  I  would  with  pleasure,  sir,"  answered  Joseph,  "  but  it  would 
be  in  vain.  I  was  already  at  the  house,  and  tried  to  get  in,  but 
they  examined  me,  and  sent  me  off.  Just  as  I  left  it  I  saw  you, 
sir,  and  a  man  who  was  following  and  watching  you." 

"Watching  me r 

"  Closely.    He  prevented  my  speaking  to  you." 

"  Did  he  follow  me  to  the  Fuchsbau  1" 

"  To  the  wall  where  you  suddenly  disappeared.  He  seemed 
very  much  surprised,  for  he  examined  the  stones  minutely,  sought 
right  and  left  for  some  door,  and  when  he  could  find  nothing  he 
walked  round  the  whole  building.  He  was  an  officer  of  police, 
and  had  a  sword." 

"Sol  he  was  one  of  the  police  I  That  is  very  impleasant. 
What  do  you  think,  Joseph  f 

"If  I  may  venture  to  speak  plainly,  I  must  say  I  think  he 
followed  you  on  purpose  to  know  where  you  went,  and  I  feel 
sure  he  returned  straight  to  report  what  he  had  seen,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  Fuchsbau  is  at  this  moment  entirely  sur- 
rounded." 

"  You  may  be  right,  Joseph,"  answered  the  other,  with  com- 
posure; "and.  that  would  be  a  bad  business  for  you,  who  must  not 
be  found  here.  Don't  look  at  me  so  reproachfully — ^I  know  well 
both  your  courage  and  your  fidelity ;  but  here,  believe  me,  you 
can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  and  may  ruih  yourself.  So  leave  me.  I 
order  you  to  do  so."  He  waved  his  hand,  and  as  the  chasseur 
seized  it  and  grasped  it  with  emotion,  he  returned  the  pressure, 
and  said,  "Grod  be  with  you,  Joseph  I" 

As  soon  as  the  latter  had  quitted  the  room  the  landlord  rushed 
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in.  He  was  in  a  state  of  excitem^it,  which  made  him  stumble 
into  the  room  so  suddenly,  that  the  unknown  called  out,  ^'  Halloa  ! 
Scharffer,  you  rush  in  as  if  you  were  hunted." 

"  I  soon  shall  be,"  answered  he,  in  his  gruff  manner.  "  There 
is  the  devil  to  pay  down  stairs,  sir." 

"  You  are  the  very  man  for  that." 

"  Six  fellows  have  forced  an  entrance  into  the  tavern,  and  when 
we  refused  to  give  them  wine,  they  declared  they  would  have  it  in 
spite  of  us ;  and  one  asked  old  Margaret  what  bell-pulls  those  were 
hanging  near  her  chair." 

"  That  was  suspicious,  certainly." 

"  Johann,  too,"  continued  Scharflfer,  "has  just  come  in,  and  de- 
clares he  saw  faces  he  did  not  at  all  like  in  the  street  dose  to  the 
Fuchsbau.  But  that  is  not  the  worst,  for  he  brought  the  news 
that  Strauber  is  taken  up  and  is  in  jail." 

"  Strauber !"  said  the  other,  frowning,  and  evidently  disagreea- 
bly surprised,  "  that  is  a  bad  business  indeed !" 

"  He  had  just  taken  a  ticket  at  the  railway,"  said  Scharffer. 

"Whereto?" 

"  To  St. ,  across  the  borders." 

"  Then  the  villain  has  committed  some  crime  which  forces  him 
to  leave  his  country.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  a  search  in  this 
house." 

"As  we  have  often  had  before." 

"  But  to-day  it  is  worse." 

*'  Why  1  we  have  nothing  suspidoils  in  the  house." 

"  You  forget  Matthias,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  grave  voice. 

"By  all  the  saints!  that  is  true,"  cried  the  landlord,  turn- 
ing pale.  "If  they  find  him,  with  the  wound  in  his  side,  it's 
all  up  with  us.  It's  a  pity  he  is  not  dead,  for  then  we  have 
a  capital  hiding-place  for  him ;  but  we  can't  put  a  living  man 
into  it." 

"Don't- speak  of  Matthias  in  that  unfeeling  manner,"  said  the 
other,  indignantly.  "  Before  I  leave  the  house  I  am  determined 
to  see  him,  so  light  me  to  his  room." 

"  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  entreated  the  landlord.  "  Don't 
be  angry  with  me  for  saying  that  very  possibly  they  may  be  look- 
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ing  after  yourself.  Leave  the  house  now  while  you  can.  Save 
yourself  for  our  sakes.     Hark !  what's  that?" 

A  distant  crash  was  heard,  which  came  from  below.  Both  lis- 
tened, and  the  young  man  said,  ^' They  are  breaking  down  a  door. 
They  seem  in  earnest,  indeed.     Have  they  lights?" 

"  No,  I  saw  to  that  instantly." 

"  Which  of  our  people  is  in  the  house  1" 

"  Johann,  the  Snapper,  and  two  strangers,  who  arrived  to-day, 
well  recommended.  When  I  saw  the  other  six  enter,  I  told  these 
to  go  to  their  rooms." 

"Where  are  they!" 

"  In  No,  4,  over  us." 

"And  Matthias!" 

^^In  No.  2,  Ohi  I  forgot,  Franz  Is  with  Matthias,  nur^ng 
him." 

The  young  man  stood  there  erect,  his  eyes  flashing,  his  face  full 
of  energy  and  spirit  "The  chkf  thin^"  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
<<is  to  carry  away  Matthias.  Fritz  and  Johann  must  manage 
that.  Both  are  so  strong  that  they  can  easily  carry  him.  It 
may,  indeed,  cost  him  his  life,"  said  he,  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hand;  "but  what  is  to  be  done?  Better  for  him  to  die  than  to 
&11  into  their  hands.  And  Matthias  has  a  frame  of  iron — ^he  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  bear  it." 

"  But  where  are  we  to  take  him  to  ?"  asked  the  landlord.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  the  police  are  now  more  cunning ;  I  am  sure  they 
have  beset  the  house  on  every  side." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  contemptuous  smile ; 
"  but  we  won't  allow  ourselves  to  be  outwitted,  and  if  you  at- 
tend exactly  to  my  instructions,  poor  Matthias  will  get  off 
safe." 

"And you,  sir?" 

"  Oh !  I  will  disappear  by  the  usual  way.  Bring  Matthias  to 
No.  1.  There  are  some  large  maps  there  hanging  against  the 
wall.  Take  the  centre  one  down,  and  make  a  hole  through  the 
thin  partition,  but  only  large  enough  to  admit  of  Johann  and  Fritz 
passing  through  with  their  burden." 

"  But  in  the  adjoining  house,  sir,  we  have  no  connection ;  the 
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man  who  lives  there  is  quite  a  saint,  and  would  give  the  alarm  in 
a  moment." 

The  other  buttoned  up  his  coat,  seemingly  indifferent  to  these 
words,  took  out  his  watch,  and  detached  a  seal  from  his  chain. 
He  then  said,  coolly,  "  At  the  noise  of  breaking  through  the  wall 
the  owner  will  instantly  appear ;  Johann  will  give  him  this,  and 
he  will  take  charge  of  Matthias.  Take  care  that  the  map  is  re- 
placed on  the  wall." 

Master  Scharffer  received  the  seal  with  a  look  of  veneration. 
He  had  always  been  afraid  of  his  next-door  neighbor,  for  he  was 
a  man  who  had  the  best  reputation,  and  who  had  invariably  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  horror  of  the  doings  in  the  Fuchsbau,  and 
those  who  frequented  it  had  often  declared  he  had  been  the  cause 
of  various  visits  from  the  police ;  and  now  there  also  he  had  estab- 
lished a  connection ! 

"  Now  away  with  you,"  cried  the  other,  impatiently ;  "  tell  Jo- 
hann and  Fritz  what  they  have  to  do,  and  then  go  to  the  chief 
staircase,  and,  like  a  good  landlord,  abuse  roundly  the  vagabonds 
who  are  breaking  your  doors.  Listen!  they  are  at  it  again! 
Obey  my  orders  strictly ;  I  will  wait  for  you  here." 

The  fat  landlord  looked  round  before  leaving  the  room ;  he  saw- 
that  the  young  man  had  drawn  in  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  was 
sitting  on  it  as  composedly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

While  going  down  stairs  Scharffer  crossed  himself,  and  thought, 
**  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  one's  self  up  to  the  police  at 
once,  for  the  man  in  that  room  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  devil  himself." 

The  extreme  coolness  which  the  latter  had  shown  was  in  a 
great  degree  assumed  to  encourage  the  landlord,  for  as  soon  as 
the  latter  disappeared  he  jumped  up  and  hurried  to  the  door  to 
listen  to  w^iat  was  going  on  in  the  house.  Iliough  the  room  was 
a  long  way  from  the  tavern,  he  could  hear  that  there  were  wild 
doings,  sounds  of  ftimiture  being  draped  about,  the  tumbling 
about  of  boxes,  and  doors  clapping  to.  "  Strange,"  said  the  list- 
ener ;  "  they  do  their  duty  very  singularly.  Instead  of  dispersing 
all  over  the  house  to  search,  they  are  remaining  in  one  particular 
spot,  where  they  never  yet  found  any  thing.     I  believe  Blaffer's 
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affair  is  the  entire  cause  6f  all  this  annoyance*  If  Matthias  were 
only  safe  out  of  the  way !  Ah  1  I  hear  them  now  going  up  to 
fetch  him."  He  listened  attentively,  and  heard  the  steps  of  men 
above,  whose  slow,  heavy  mode  of  walking  showed  that  they  were 
carrying  a  weighty  burden.  At  the  same  time  he  could  distin- 
guish a  suppressed  noise  of  breaking  through  a  wall  as  cautiously 
as  possible,  and  then  the  crashing  of  the  planks.  ^^  Heaven  be 
praised !"  said  the  young  man,  "  he  will  soon  be  safe,  if  he  only 
survives  it.  That  hole  iti  the  wall  costs  me  dear.  I  had  kept 
this  as  a  secret  refuge  for  myself,  but  what  would  I  not  do  for  a 
friend,  and  Matthias  was  always  one  to  me  in  this  house.  I  ought 
to  have  gone  with  him,  perhaps;  who  knows  if  this  is  only  a 
common  search,  or  whether  they  have  not  surrounded  the  house 
so  that  I  ^all  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  escape  by  the 
usual  way  1  But  it  does  no  good  always  to  anticipate  the  worst. 
Matthias  is  fairly  off  by  this  time."  For  at  this  moment  ho 
heard  the  scolding  voice  of  the  landlord,  who  was  standing  on  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  lower  story,  and  calling  out  loudly,  "  What 
kind  of  a  row  are  you  making  in  my  tavern  1  Do  you  think  you 
may  do  as  you  choose  in  my  house?  Marie,  call  the  house  porter." 
After  he  had  said  this,  he  returned  into  the  room,  where  he  found 
that  the  young  man  had  extinguished  the  lights  on  the  table,  so 
that  the  room  would  have  been  in  complete  darkness  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gas-lamp  in  the  passage,  which  threw  a  little  light 
through  the  open  door. 

'^  Matthias  is  off;  but  for  God's  sake,  sir,  seek  a  way  to  escape 
without  delay.  As  I  looked  down  from  that  window  into  the 
street  I  saw  some  most  suspicious-looking  figures." 

"  On  which  side  ?" 

"  On  that  by  which  you  usually  leave  the  house." 

"  That  is  unlucky — I  must  go  through  the  cellar,  in  that  case.'* 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  safest,"  said  the  landlord,  anxiously,  "  only 
you  must  go  down  the  front  stairs  and  past  the  tavern." 

"  I  know  I  must,  but  that  won't  signify.  Margaret  is  sure  to 
be  at  her  postf 

^<  Certainly ;  she  would  let  them  tear  her  to  pieces  sooner  than 
quit, it." 
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"  I  will  make  her  a  signal,  and  then  forward !  You  go  dowa 
stairs  scolding  furiously,  and  I  will  follow  you."  Sajring  this  he 
pulled  a  bell-rope  which  hung  near  the  door,  and  a  few  seconds 
afterward  the  gas-lamp  in  the  passage  was  extinguished.  But  a 
loud  scream  proceeded  from  below,  the  voice  of  the  old  portress, 
and  then  Scharffer  rushed  down  stairs,  raging  with  all  the  force 
of  his  lungs. 

The  other  followed  him  dose ;  he  placed  his  feet  so  lightly,  that 
the  footsteps  of  both  sounded  like  one  step ;  his  eyes  strove  to  pen- 
etrate the  darkness  in  which  the  whole  house  was  buried.  He 
was  close  to  the  landlord,  and  they  had  reached  the  lowest  step 
of  the  first  flight  when  Scharffer  felt  himself  seized  by  strong 
arms.  He  did  not  fail,  however,  to  warn  his  companion  behind 
him  by  a  loud  cry.  The  latter  remained  for  a  minute  motionless, 
then  he  seized  the  balusters  and  swung  himself  down  with  such 
force  that  he  fell  with  his  whole  weight  on  the  two  men  so  unex- 
pectedly that  they  lost  their  balance  and  tumbled  over  each  other. 
The  fugitive  now  seemed  ta  have  no  hesitation  whither  to  direct 
his  steps.  A  door  he  groped  for  he  instantly  found,  passed  through 
it  into  a  vault,  slid  down  some  steps,  and  arrived  in  a  spacious 
cellar,  alcmg  which  he  hurried. 

In  this  cellar  there  were  several  openings  to  the  street,  and  one 
in  particular  had  been  enlarged  by  removing  some  stones,  and  a 
kind  of  ladd^  formed,  which  an  active  man  could  dimb  without 
much  difficulty,  but  before  swinging  himself  up  he  listened,  hold* 
ing  his  breath,  and  not  till  he  ascertained  that  the  narrow  street 
was  buried  in  profound  silence  did  he  cautiously  leave  the  cellar. 

Fortunately  the  adjacent  houses,  as  well  as  a  buttress  on  the 
wall  where  the  opening  was  made,  cast  so  deep  a  ^adow  on  the 
place  at  which  he  came  out,  that  no  spy  could  have  discovered 
him.  He  moreover  took  the  precaution  to  stand  for  some  time 
quite  still,  and  then  with  some  long  strides  he  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Here  he  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  back 
at  the  house  he  had  just  quitted,  but  the  next  moment  he  invol- 
untarily seized  the  handle  of  his  dagger,  for  his  quick  eye  had  dis- 
covered in  two  places  of  the  dark  wall  which  he  had  just  left  a 
movement  as  if  two  persons  were  slowly  retreating  from  the  walL 
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But  as  soon  as  he  stood  still,  he  saw  nothing ;  and  yet — it  was  no 
delusion — scarcely  had  he  gone  a  step  than  the  two  dark  spots 
moved  again — two  figures  keeping  step  with  him !  "  These  are 
enemies  and  policemen,"  thought  he;  "what  is  to  be  done?  Jf 
they  attack  me,  which  I  think  they  will  scarcely  venture  to  do  so 
near  this  house,  I  must  get  rid  of  them  by  my  dagger ;  if  they 
only  persist  in  tracking  me,  I  must,  if  possible,  mislead  them." 

This  last  was,  however,  no  easy  matter,  for  though  the  figures 
showed  no  disposition  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the  other 
and  themselves,  still  as  little  did  they  seem  inclined  to  diminish  it; 
for  if  he  took  longer  and  quicker  steps,  they  did  the  same ;  if  he 
stopped,  so  did  they.  The  latter  he  did  repeatedly,  and  deliberated 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  turn- and  face  his  pursuers  bold- 
ly. He  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  but  he  had  in  the  mean  time 
quitted  the  narrow  street  and  entered  one  which  was  wide  and 
long,  and  brightly  lighted  by  some  gas-lamps,  and  by  their  light  he 
saw  two  equally  suspicious  figures,  who,  at  a  sign  from  his  first 
pursuers,  also  followed  him.  "Four,"  thought  he,  "would  be 
too  great  a  disparity ;  so  cunning  and  quickness,  not  strength, 
must  decide  here."  He  threw  a  cautious  glance  round.  The  last 
of  his  pursuers  were  about  tw|pty  paces  from  him,  the  first  were 
creeping  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  He  quickened  his 
pace,  and  on  reaching  a  narrow  side-alley,  he  darted  into  it  with 
an  active  spring ;  but  the  more  advanced  of  the  policemen  must 
have  guessed  his  intention,  for  one  rushed  so  quickly  after  him, 
that  in  the  next  second  he  heard  his  steps  close  by  his  side.  The 
others  did  not  remain  behind,  and  their  loud  steps  were  distinctly 
heard  on  the  pavement  in  the  silence  which  reigned  in  the  street. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  was  to  get  rid  of  the  man 
nearest  him,  and  he  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  an  idea  which 
occurred  to  him.  He  turned  his  course  more  toward  the  middle 
of  the  street,  close  to  a  gas-lamp,  of  which  he  suddenly  seized  the 
iron  post,  swung  himself  up  on  it,  and  fell  right  on  the  man,  who 
was  knocked  down,  and  lay  on  the  ground  groaning.  He  then 
changed  his  course,  and  rushed  along  the  dark  streets  to  a  part 
of  the  town  where  there  was  little  traffic,  and  only  an  occasional 
gas-lamp  burning,  and  where  there  were  many  stately  mansions 
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with  gardens  attached  to  them.  His  pursuers  kept  close  to  him, 
and  though  he  was  so  strong  and  energetic,  he  felt  that  by  de- 
grees his  breath  began  to  fail,  and  that  he  required  every  eflfort 
to  enable  him  to  distance  the  men  who  were  close  on  his  heels. 
Whither  could  he  turn?  He  had  hoped  to  tire  out  the  others; 
in  vain — he  was  yet  a  few  paces  in  advance,  but  they  were  re- 
doubling their  efforts  to  reach  him.  Neither  would  give  in, 
especially  as  the  police  did  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  fugitive's 
strength  b^an  to  give  way.  They  thought,  indeed,  he  seemed 
uncertain  as  to  the  way.  He  looked  round,  probably  to  ascertain 
exactly  where  he  was.  Did  he  not  suddenly  stand  still  f  Yes, 
he  had  leaned  against  the  wall,  it  was  evident  he  could  go  no 
farther,  and  now  intended  to  give  himself  up  to  them.  With 
renewed  strength  the  police-officers,  seeing  the  end  of  their  chase 
so  near,  again  rushed  forward.  They  had  now  reached  the  spot 
where  they  still  saw  him.  The  first  had  stretched  out  his  arm 
eagerly  to  seize  him,  when  he  saw  that  the  fugitive  had  disap- 
peared— vanished  at  a  wall  far  too  high  to  climb  over,  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  garden  pavilion,  which,  however,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, they  found  fast  locked,  and  which,  moreover,  belonged  to 
the  garden  of  the  president  of  pol^ ! 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  THE  POLICE. 

While  the  four  police  officials  were  standing  quite  exhausted 
and  disheartened  before  the  garden  pavilion,  the  fugitive  was  safe 
within  its  walls.  He  remained  standing  close  to  the  door,  avoid- 
ing the  slightest  movement,  and  striving  to  subdue  his  panting 
breast  that  his  quick  breathing  might  not  be  heard  on  the  out- 
side. All  around  was  as  still  as  possible,  and  he  was  only  sepa- 
rated from  his  pursuers  by  a  thin  wooden  partition.  He  felt  as 
the  sailor  does  who  is  still  on  the  stormy  ocean.  He  had  never 
before  been  so  near  destruction — ^indeed,  he  still  was  in  imminent 
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danger.  The  excitement  of  his  nerves,  the  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  for  instant  action,  had  not  yet  allowed  him  a  moment 
to  consider  his  position ;  but,  more  than  all,  that  of  his  unhappy 
sister.  Now,  when  his  body  was  weary,  when  the  danger  seemed 
for  the  moment  past,  but  when  he  was  still  obliged  to  stand  as  if 
fettered  to  the  spot,  his  thoughts  chased  each  other  in  stormy, 
wild  images  through  his  brain.  And,  alas!  the  most  terrific  of 
all  were  no  creations  of  fency,  but  true — too  true.  His  masterly 
mind  repassed  in  thought  all  that  had  occurred.  He  reflected, 
compared,  reasoned,  and  came  to  the  dreadful  result  that  the 
ground  which  he  had  hitherto  trod  so  firmly  had  begun  to  give 
way  under  his  feet,  that  he  stood  at  the  top  of  a  slippery  preci- 
pice, already  sliding  down,  without  his  searching  eye  being  able 
to  discover  a  landing-place  or  a  refuge.  When  he  had  come  to 
this  depressing  conclusion,  he  felt  for  a  moment  tempted  to  end 
the  matter  at  once — to  throw  open  the  door  and  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  police.  But  the  next  moment  he  lifted  his  head 
proudly,  and  said  to  himself:  "Shame  on  me  for  this  cowardly 
feeling,  thus  to  throw  away  a  game  which,  though  almost  lost, 
yet  I  will  have  spirit  to  carry  on  to  the  end.  Then,  life !  good- 
night!" 

The  only  means  of  escape  seemed  to  him  to  pass  through  the 
long  garden  which  led  to  the  house  of  the  president  of  police. 
He  heard  the  four  men  outside  discuss  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
at  length  agree  to  go  to  the  police-office  and  ask  for  assistance  to 
search  the  garden.  So  with  infinite  relief  he  listened  to  their 
departing  steps. 

It  was  clear  he  must  lose  no  time  in  quitting  the  garden,  but 
how  could  he  pass  through  the  house  into  the  street?  He  must 
pass  the  guard-room,  which  was  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  must 
undergo  a  strict  examination  there. 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  a  bright  streak  which  was  slowly  spread- 
ing in  the  east  indicated  the  rising  of  the  moon.  The  air  was 
cold,  a  sharp  wind  whistled  through  the  withered  branches  of  the 
trees,  the  ground  was  hard  frozen.  The  fugitive  now  left  his 
place  of  refuge,  and  reached  the  paved  court  at  the  back  of  the 
house.     The  coach-house  was  open,  and  the  coachman  was  har- 
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nedsing  his  horses  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  and  talking  to  one  of 
the  soldiers  who  was  on  duty  at  the  poUce-ofBice.  ^'Does  an 
affair  of  this  kind  last  long?"  asked  the  soldier. 

'^Till  two  o'clock  in  the  mcxming  on  this  occasion,  at  least/' 
answered  the  coachman.  -^'I  can  tell  you  a  masked  ball  at  court 
is  a  matter  which  is  no  joke." 

He  who  was  at  this  moment  crossing  the  court  with  noiseless 
steps,  had,  in  the  midst  of  all  th«  alarms  and  anxieties  which  he 
had  endured,  totally  forgotten  the  expected  gayeties.  ^  When  the 
coachman  spoke  of  a  masked  ball  at  court,  he  recollected  that  it 
was  this  evening,  and  a  bold  though  dangerous  project  occurred 
to  him  whidi  might  yet  save  him  from  destruction.  It  was  an 
idea  which,  from  its  very  singularity,  he  instantly  resolved  to 
carry  out.  He  drew  out  his  watch,  and  after  looking  at  it,  he 
muttered,  "  Just  eight  o'clock — ^the  right  time  exactly."  He  had 
now  reached  the  house,  and  the  broad  staircase  which  led  to  the 
first  story,  where  the  president  and  his  family  resided.  All  was 
here  well  lighted,  and  he  examined  with  a  scrutinizing  eye  the 
state  of  his  dress.  Thanks  to  the  hard  frozen  ground  there  was 
not  a  speck  to  be  seen  on  his  high-polished  riding-boots ;  his 
leathers  were  equally  irreproachable.  The  blouse,  of  dark  blue 
cloth,  had  been  deranged  by  his  mnningj  but  he  tightened  the 
leather  girdle,  tied  his  neckcloth  carefully,  and  then,  wishing  to 
arrange  his  black  hair  and  mustaches  and  his  toilet,  as  he  knew 
perfectly  the  locality  of  the  house,  he  went  along  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, and  opened  the  door  of  a  dressing-room. 

Here  there  was  a  young  girl,  who,  at  sight  of  the  strange  figure 
which  so  suddenly  presented  itself  at  the  door,  uttered  a  cry,  and 
tried  to  escape.  "  Stay  where  you  are,  Louise,"  said  the  figure, 
laughing.  "  My  disguise  must  be  good,  for  I  see  you  don't  know 
me  in  the  least." 

The  word  disguise  seemed  considerably  to  tranquilize  the  wait- 
ing-maid; still  her  voice  trembled  as  she  answered,  "Yes,  the 
disguise  is  so  complete  that  I  don't  yet  know  who  wears  it ;  if 
you  don't  name  yourself  I  will  scream  for  help." 

"  Coeur  de  rose  I"  said  the  young  man,  laughing,  "  how  ferocious 
you  are  this  evening !    Well,  I  will  name  myself,  and  at  the  same 
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time  refresh  your  memory/*  And  pressing  a  couple  of  ducats 
into  the  hand  of  the  astonished  girl,  he  whispered,  ^'  Baron  Brand 
wishes  to  surprise  your  fair  mistress,  and  to  see  her  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

The  girl  became  as  civil  as  possible.  "  Indeed  you  are  a  very 
dangerous  gentleman,"  said  she,  laughing.  '^I  could  not  really 
have  believed  that  any  one  could  represent  another  so  completely. 
Fraulein  Augusta  is  ready.  I  will  tell  her  you  are  here."  So 
saying,  she  disappeared,  and  the  baron  took  the  opportunity  of 
arranging  hair  and  toilet  before  the  glass,  and  when  the  girl  re^ 
turned  he  followed  her  into  the  salon.  Augusta  entered  from  the 
other  side  at  the  same  moment ;  but  when  she  saw  the  singular, 
foreign-looking  figure  before  her  she  stopped  short.  The  baron, 
however,  approached  her  with  his  usual  graceful  ease,  and  taking 
her  hand,  he  kissed  it  tenderly,  and  said,  in  rather  a  reproached 
tone,  ^'  Ah !  you  don't  recc^nize  me.  Is  my  image  so  little  pres- 
ent with  you  *?" 

"Inimitable,  indeed,  baron  1"  said  Augusta,  laughing.  "I 
must  tell  you  that  you  have  created  a  formidable  rival  to  your- 
self." 

^'  This  assurance  would  make  me  unhappy,  did  I  not  know  that 
my  rival  vnll  disappear  after  this  evening." 

"  So  you  are  jealous  of  yourself!" 

"  Yes,  of  myself,  beloved  Augusta— of  the  light  which  glances 
in  your  eyes,  of  the  air  you  breathe,  of  the  flower  in  your  hair,  of 
the  bracelet  which  encircles  your  lovely  arm." 

"  What  a  flow  of  words,"  said  she,  looking  delighted.  "  Your 
costilme  is  inimitable,  your  &ce,  and  the  color  of  your  hair,  quite 
altered,  but  your  mode  of  speaking,  and  your  gestures,  I  would 
have  recc^nized  any  where." 

At  this  moment  the  president's  lady  came  into  the  room,  and 
was  thunderstruck  at  the  sight  of  the  strange-looking  man  in  dose 
conversation  with  her  daughter ;  but  Augusta  said,  smiling, "  Bar- 
on Brand  presents  himself  this  evening  to  us  in  the  disguise  of  a 
brigand  chief." 

^^  Coeur  de  rose  I"  said  he,  "  I  am  betrayed,  madam,  and  can 
not  retreat    You  must  allow  me  to  escort  you  this  evening* 

U2 
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Nay,  I  have  even  a  bolder  wish,  but  I  scarcely  dare  to  utter 
it." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  baron,"  said  the  mother.  "  You  are  this 
evening  such  a  dangerous  man,  that  no  wish  of  yours  could  be  re- 
fused." 

"  Not  even  a  place  in  your  carriage  V* 

"Ahl  baron,  that  is  a  trying  request.  What  would  the  world 
say  ?  How  shall  I  account  for  such  transgression  of  all  rules  ? 
I  must  have  a  reason  to  give  to  others  for  accepting  the  escort  of 
so  formidable  a  brigand !" 

"  Certainly  you  must.  But  if  the  fair  Augusta  will  only  con- 
sent, pray  introduce  the  formidable  brigand  as  your  future  son-in- 
law." 

"  Oh  I  baron,  you  take  ine  quite  by  surprise,"  said  Augusta, 
casting  down  her  eyes,  which,  however,  sparkled  with  joy. 

'^  I  told  you,"  said  the  mamma,  ^'  that  no  wish  of  yours  could 
be  refused." 

"Ah!  here  comes  the  president,"  said  the  baron ;  "pray  begin 
your  presentations  in  my  new  character." 

The  president  looked  amazed  at  the  strangely-dressed  person 
-who  was  conversing  so  familiarly  with  his  ladies,  and  not  less  so 
when  his  wife  presented  him  as  her  daughter's  bridegroom. 
Luckily  Augusta  named  him  instantly,  and  a  momentary  smile 
crossed  the  president's  withered  features.  He  was,  however,  wise 
enough  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  jest,  but  with  the  most  sincere 
desire  that  it  might  one  day  become  the  truth,  for  he  was  delight- 
ed at  the  idea  of  such  a  rich  and  distinguished  son-in-law.  He 
looked  at  the  baron  attentively,  and  said,  "You  have  a  very 
singular  costume:  is  there  any  particular  idea  connected  with 
it!" 

"  None  at  all,"  said  the  baron,  gayly ;  "  only  a  fancy — ^a  whim 
of  mine." 

"  An  el^ant  brigand,"  said  the  mamma,  proudly. 

"  That  was  the  kind  of  thing  which  certainly  hovered  before 
my  eyes,"  answered  the  baron,  laughing ;  "  and  I  also  intended  a 
little  compliment  to  my  esteemed  friend  here,  the  president,  for  it 
is  reported  in  the  city  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  tales  of  rob- 
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bery,  and  murder,  and  criminals,  and  that  you  have  discovered 
traces  which  may  lead  to  their  detection." 

The  president  Miswered,  with  a  self-sufficient  air,  "  It  is  true ; 
but  we  must  go  cautiously  to  work,  for  we  have  to  do  with  the 
very  quintessence  of  knavery  and  cunning.  I  conduct  the  whole 
affair  myself." 

^<The  unfortunate  devils!"  said  the  baron,  in  a  flattering 
tone. 

"  But  it  is  time  to  go,"  said  the  president ;  "  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
The  carriage  is  at  the  door!     Baron,  where  is  yours?" 

"Ah!  Herr  President,"  answered  he,  "I  wished  to  mystify  your 
ladies,  so  I  did  not  come  in  my  own  carriage,  of  course." 

"  The  baron  has  accepted  a  place  in  ours,"  said  the  mother,  in 
a  decided  tone.  On  no  account  wouM  she  have  lost  sight  of  the 
elegant  brigand,  the  baron,  her  future  son-in-law. 

He  had  no  other  mode  of  escape,  and  among  many  evils  chose 
the  least.  His  four  pursuers  were  undoubtedly  at  this  moment 
in  the  house,  or  near  it,  and  they  had,  probably,  secured  every 
street  in  this  part  of  the  town ;  thus  the  only  possibility  of  salva- 
tion was  leaving  the  house  under  the  mighty  protection  of  the 
president  of  police  himself,  and  accompanying  him  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town  to  the  palace.  Once  there,  he  could  easily  dis- 
appear in  the  crowd,  find  the  carriage  of  a  friend  to  take  him 
home,  and  there  change  his  dress. 

The  servant  announced  that  the  carriage  was  waiting,  the  ladies 
put  on  their  mantles,  and  the  baron  exclaimed,  with  well-acted 
regret,  "  Now  begins  the  punishment  of  my  thoughtlessness.  I 
forgot  to  hring  a  paletot ;  so,  dear  madam,  I  fear  I  must  leave 
you  and  first  go  home  to  get  one." 

"  Not  at  all,  dear  baron,"  answered  she ;  "  I  can  lend  you  a 
doak  of  my  husband's." 

"  Yes,  baron,  if  you  don't  object  to  an  official  cloak,"  said  the 
president,  smiling.  "  We  old  gentlemen  have  not  such  a  variety 
as  you  young  fashionables." 

The  baron  at  first  declared  that  he  could  not  take  such  a  liber- 
ty as  to  wear  the  president's  own  official  cloak,  but  at  last  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  servant  put  it  over  his 
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shoulders.     It  was  an  old  doak  of  brown  cloth  with  a  light  blue 
collar — quite  regulation. 

Thus  they  descended  the  stairs  and  passed  the  guard-room,  at 
the  door  of  which  several  of  the  police  were  standing.  When  the 
carriage  was  ^drlj  on  its  way  to  the  palace  the  bar^n  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  relief. 


CHAPTER  LXXn, 

A  MASKED  BALL  AT  COURT. 


Os  an  evening  like  the  present  the  palace  was  a  blaze  of  lights 
vnthin  and  without.  The  gas  candelabra  formed  a  wreath  of 
pure  bright  flame,  which  illuminated  the  whole  mass  of  building, 
and  there  were  planted  in  the  adjoining  streets,  at  intervals,  ves- 
sels filled  with  lighted  pitch,  their  dark-red  glow  forming  a  wild 
and  striking  contrast  to  the  white  glare  of  the  gas.  These  rival 
flames  lighted  up  brilliantly  the  spacious  square,  where  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  ignis-fatuus  lights  seemed  to  be  dancing  about. 
These  were  the  lanterns  of  the  numerous  carriages  arriving  in  all 
directions,  crossing  each  other,  some  going  straight  forwanl,  others 
describing  a  circle.  An  immense  crowd  was  assembled  at  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  palace,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  as  much 
of  the  arriving  masks  as  the  envious  coverings  of  shawls,  cloaks, 
and  paletots  would  admit  of  These  spectators  pressed  eagerly 
£3rward,  and  often  pushed  so  near  that  the  soldiers  on  guard, 
though  mounted  cuirassiers,  could  scarcely  keep  the  entrance  free ; 
for  though  all  retreated  when  the  stamping  horses  approached, 
still  those  behind  kept  shoving  forward,  so  that  there  was  a  con- 
stant living  ebb  and  flow. 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  carriages  coming  up,  though 
slowly,  and  depositing  their  contents.  The  string  seemed  end- 
less, and  those  who  left  home  rather  late  were  obliged  to  station 
themselves  behind  the  very  last  carriage,  unless  they  had  the  en- 
tree.  Our  president  enjoyed  this  privilege,  and,  escorted  by  a 
cuirassier,^  he  drove  up  straight  to  the  palace.     The  ladies  and 
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gentlemen  got  out,  and  when  they  entered  the  hall  where  the 
cloak-rooms  were,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  Polonaise. 

"  Quick  I  quick !"  called  out  the  president,  "  the  Polonaise  has 
begun ;  we  must  not  delay  a  moment  if  we  wi^  to  enjoy  the 
coup  d^ceiV^ 

The  baron,  who  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  disappear  in  the  crowd 
before  entering  the  ball-room,  found  himself  obliged  to  offer  his 
arm  to  the  fair  Augusta,  while  the  mother  was  led  away  by  an 
ancient  excellency  to  join  in  the  stately  Polonaise.  The  president 
was  quickly  ingulfed  in  the  whirlpool  of  masks.  A  common 
masked  ball  and  one  at  court  are  pretty  much  alike— only  in  the 
palace  the  rooms  are  handsomer,  the  lighting  more  brilliant,  and 
the  guests  more  numerous;  but  there  is  the  same  stifling  heat, 
the  sadle  choking  dust,  and  the  same  mixture  of  per^mes,  of 
flowers,  and  essences.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  are  some  rich  and 
elegant  costumes,  chosen  with  taste,  and  others  badly  arranged, 
and  making  no  effect.  The  conversation,  too,  is  not  at  all  supe- 
rior to  that  in  less  classic  ground.  Witty  remarks  are  rarely 
heard,  but  the  silliest  phrases  abound  on  every  side.  "  Mask !  I 
know  you,"  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  phrase ;  only  here  it  is  said 
in  French,  not  German,  to  suit  a  court  atmosphere. 

Common  balls  have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  the  society 
are  equally  distributed  through  the  suite  of  rooms,  while  here  the 
apartments  in  which  the  royal  family  are  seated  are  actually  be- 
sieged by  a  crowd  of  loyal  subjects,  so  close  that  they  are  like  a 
swarm  of  bees.  Each  one  stretches  out  his  neck  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, assuming  the  sweetest  smile,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse 
of  royalty,  and,  perhaps,  a  gracious  passing  glance. 

The  Polonaise  proceeded  in  an  almost  interininable  procession 
through  all  the  apartments,  and  at  last  moved  slowly  through  the 
small  throne-room,  where  the  members  of  the  royal  £unily  were, 
and  who  in  this  way  passed  all  the  masks  in  review.  The  music 
played  in  slow  time,  so  that  each  particular  mask  could  be  exam- 
ined by  the  court,  and  an  occasional  gracious  word  condescend- 
ingly addressed  to  some  fortunate  individual. 

In  vain  had  Baron  Brand  attempted  to  persuade  the  young 
lady  whom  he  was  'escorting  to  retire  with  him  into  one  of  the 
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less  crowded  rooms,  to  exchange,  as  lie  said,  tlie  tiresome  Polo- 
naise for  some  interesting  conversation,  for  he  felt  it  was  very  un- 
pleasant, nay,  very  dangerous,  to  pass  through  the  throne-room ; 
hut  Augusta  would  on  no  account  retire  from  her  place.  She 
was  delighted  hy  the  whispers  she  heard  on  every  side,  and  by  all 
the  conjectures  excited  by  her  strange  yet  striking  cavalier.  The 
baron  was  forced  to  proceed,  and  as  he  saw  it  was  inevitable,  he 
raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  his  10%-  step  and  air  seemed 
designed  to  attract  universal  attention. 

The  whole  court  was  assembled.  Her  majesty  was  attired  in 
the  tasteful  costume  of  a  noble  lady  of  the  Middle  Ages,  surround- 
ed by  her  ladies,  four  of  whom  were  more  especially  conspicuous, 
as  they  stood  nearest  to  her  majesty.     One  of  these  was  Eugenie 

von  S ;  and  as  soon  as  the  baron  entered  the  room,  he  could 

not  resist  looHng  at  this  charming  girl.  There  she  stood,  her 
tall,  elegant  figure  placed  nearest  to  her  m^esty's  throne.  She 
wore  a  close-fitting  dark-blue  dress,  which  formed  a  beautiful  con- 
trast to  her  white  skin  and  clear  complexion ;  but  the  baron  felt 
remorse  when  he  saw  her  shoulder-knots  of  blue,  green,  and  sil- 
ver, for  the  fair  girl's  &ce  was  as  pale  as  alabaster,  and  her  eyes 
red,  as  if  from  weeping ;  indeed,  by  the  convulsive  pressure  of 
her  lips,  it  was  evident  she  required  all  her  self-command  to  sup- 
press her  tears. 

But  where  was  the  duke  ?  Standing  dose  behind  her,  and  the 
same  colors  which  Eugenie  wore  were  on  his  dress.  Sometimes 
he  bent  down  in  a  marked  manner,  and  whispered  a  few  words 
to  her,  which  she  was  obliged  to  answer  with  civility;  but  the 
wan  smile  which  at  such  moments  crossed  her  face  was  so  icy 
and  repulsive  that  the  baron  was  shocked  by  it.  He  cursed  the 
service  which  the  duke  had  demanded  from  him,  and  would, 
probably,  have  reproached  himself  still  more  severely  had  not 
his  thoughts  on  this  evening  been  absorbed  by  so  many  dangers. 
Why  had  he  fulfilled  the  duke's  vnsh*?  To  entitle  him  to  demand 
a  service  in  return,  and  to  form  an  intimacy  with  him  which 
might  be  hereafter  of  vital  importance  to  him.  But  this  here- 
after? Alas!  it  might  never  come,  for  the  baron  felt  a  fatal 
presentiment  that  the  sands  of  life  were  for  him  nearly  run  out ; 
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and  yet,  if  possible,  the  duke  should  give  some  compensation  for 
the  service  he  had  done  him.  With  these  thoughts  he  passed 
through  the  rooms  proudly,  his  head  in  the  air,  and  returning 
boldly  the  astonished  looks  directed  toward  him.  There  must 
have  been  something  very  striking  or  peculiar  in  his  appearance, 
for  wherever  he  passed  people  whispered  to  each  other,  and  even 
Eugenie  raised  her  large,  dark,  melancholy  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
on  him.  The  baron  shrunk  from  the  glance  of  Count  Fohrbach, 
whom  he  liked  and  esteemed,  and  who  had  shown  him  much  at- 
tention and  kindness.  The  exchange  of  the  shoulder-knots  filled 
his  heart  with  shame  and  regret,  and  he  would  have  been  truly 
thankful  if  he  could  have  undone  the  mischief  he  had  caused — 
alas !  like  too  many  other  actions.  The  young  count,  in  a  splen- 
did dress  of  violet  velvet  and  silver,  was  standing  near,  and  when 
he  saw  the  baron  his  heart  was  filled  with  indignation.  The 
baron  could  not  comprehend  the  look  of  fury  in  the  count's  face, 
for  he  had  no  idea  that  the  young  man  knew  he  was  concerned 
in  the  persecution  of  the  duke  toward  Eugenie. 

The  Polonaise  soon  came  to  an  end,  the  baron  restored  his 
partner  to  her  mother,  intending  now  to  withdraw  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  but  the  president's  lady  was  determined  not  to  let  him 
off  so  easily,  and  insisted  on  presenting  him,  with  a  significant 
air,  to  various  friends.  The  baron,  however,  felt  he  had  had 
enough  of  the  dangerous  comedy  he  had  risked,  and  looked  round 
to  see  how  he  could  most  easily  withdraw  without  exciting  atten- 
tion, when  the  old  lady  said  to  him : 

"Only  see,  my  dear  baron,  how  agitated  I  am.  Have  you 
heard  of  the  unfortunate  story  of  Baroness  von  Weiss  t  Various 
people  have  mentioned  it  to  me  this  evening,  thinking  that,  as 
the  president's  wife,  I  must  know  all  particulars ;  but  I  never 
heard  a  word  of  it  till  now.  My  husband  never  speaks  of  such 
matters  at  home.     Did  you  know  of  it  ?" 

The  baron  answered,  "  I,  too,  have  only  just  heard  it.  A  sad 
affair,  certainly.     No  more  is  ascertained  about  it." 

A  chamberlain  now  approached  hastily,  and  said,  ".His  high- 
ness the  duke  is  looking  for  his  excellency  the  president  of  police. 
Here  is  the  duke  himself." 
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At  these  words  he  drew  back  with  a  profound  bow,  to  make 
way  for  the  duke,  who  bowed  to  the  mother  and  daughter,  and 
cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  stranger  brigand  standing  beside 
them ;  but  the  baron  smiled,  and  said, 

"  Gracious  sir,  I  take  the  liberty  to  wish  your  highness  good- 
evening."  i 

"  Ah !  I  should  know  that  voice,"  answered  the  duke,  looking 
keenly  at  him.     "  Is  it  really  you.  Baron  Brand  I" 

"  Myself  in  person.  Coeur  de  rose !  I  may  well  be  proud  of 
my  dii^uise." 

"  I  compliment  you  on  it,"  answered  the  duke.  "  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  for  some  time,  and  also  for  the  president  of  police. 
I  somehow  always  associate  you  together.  Madam,"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  president's  lady,  "  I  advise  you  not  to  grant  this 
dangerous  youth  free  access  to  your  house." 

The  mother  smiled,  and  said,  *' There  are -connections  and  ties, 
your  highness,  under  shelter  of  which  much  may  be  permitted." 

"  Ah !  there  are  connections,"  cried  the  duke,  laughing.  "  So, 
baron,  you  are  caught  at  last !  Oh,  you  traitor  and  hypocrite ! 
Mademoiselle  Augusta,  may  I  venture  to  offer  you  my  congratu- 
lations!" 

The  young  lady  courtesied  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  mamma 
tossed  her  head  with  an  an*  of  dignity,  and  the  baron  was  on 
thorns. 

Fortunately  the  duke  remembered  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and 
said  to  the  mamma,  "  Have  you  any  idea  where  I  can  find  your 
husband  ?     I  must  see  him  immediately." 

The  chamberlain  stepped  forward,  and  mentioned  that  the  pres- 
ident, he  believed,  was  playing  whist  in  the  yellow  salon. 

Luckily  her  mamma  whispered  something  to  Augusta  at  this 
moment,  which  enabled  the  baron  to  say  hastily  to  the  duke, 
"  Take  me  with  you." 

The  duke,  turning  to  the  ladies,  said,  "You  will  excuse  my 
depriving  you  for  a  few  minutes  of  the  baron's  society.  Come, 
baron,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

They  went  together,  and  as  every  one  made  way  respectfully 
for  the  duke,  they  soon  got  through  the  crowd.     The  latter  had 
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taken  the  arm  of  the  baron,  and  when  they  readied  a  gallery 
where  there  wore  very  few  persons,  he  said,  "  Baron,  I  am  deep- 
ly indebted  to  you.  •  You  arranged  about  the  shoidder-knots  &- 
mously.  I  have  not  the  most  remote  idea  how  you  contrived  it. 
I  doubted  the  possibility  of  the  exchange ;  and  when  I  saw  it,  I 
was  almost  as  much  surprised  as  Count  Fohrbach.  You  should 
have  seen  his  face !     Did  you  chance  to  observe  him  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  other,  coolly ;  "  but  I  remarked  that  Ma- 
demoiselle Eugenie  looked  very  pale  and  sorrowful." 

"Just  what  I  wish,"  answered  the  duke,  eagerly;  "believe  me, 
this  circumstance  will  bear  good  fruit  for  me." 

"  Do  you  think  so  1" 

"  Oh !  it  is  plain  enough.  The  whole  court  immediately  rec- 
ognized my  colors.  I  saw  a  great  many  significant  smiles.  She 
is  £urly  compromised." 

"  That  would  distress  me  exceedingly." 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  all  stratagems  are  allowable  in  love  and  war," 
said  the  duke,  and  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  madly  in  love  with 
the  girl,  and  it  is  no  mere  form  of  wordd  when  I  again  assure 
you  that  my  whole  influence  is  at  your  service  aj  any  time." 

"  And  I  probably  may  soon  have  recourse  to  it,"  answered  the 
baron.     "  You  are  looking  for  the  president  of  police  I" 

"Am  I  to  be  your  advocate  in  that  quarter?"  asked  his  high- 
ness, laughing.  ^^A  proposy  is  the  announcement  madame  just 
made  me  really  true  t" 

The  baron  dirugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  One  can  not  be 
too  careful  in  admitting  such  an  event ;  but  may  I  be  permitted  to 
ask  your  highness  what  your  object  is  with  the  president  of  po- 
Hce!" 

"  Have  you  not  heard  of  this  late  scandalous  affair  1" 

"  Of  which?"  asked  the  baron,  as  carelessly  as  possible. 

"  That  of  the  Baroness  Weiss.  The  whole  court,  as  well  as 
the  whole  society,  are  indignant  about  it.  I  am  looking  for  the 
president  in  the  name  of  his  majesty." 

"  I  am  utterly  astonished !     I  know  nothing." 

"  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  old  general  had  constant 
disputes  with  his  wife.     The  rabid  old  wolf  I  with  such  a  lovely, 
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charmiDg  creature  as  the  baroness !  I  don't  know  what  doubts 
event  occurred  in  her  early  youth,  for  between  ourselves  that 
point  does  not  seem  quite  dear ;  but  at  all  events,  there  is  a  small 
house  in  the  SchiMer-Strasse  which  she  has  frequently  visited 
incognita*  It  appears  that  the  police,  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  me,  have  had  their  eye  on  this  house.  Imagine,  baron,  it  is 
surrounded  and  searched,  with  the  command  to  arrest  all  who 
are  found  there ;  among  others,  this  unhappy  lady,  who  was  by 
chance  in  a  room  on  the  first  eUigeP 

"  She  was  arrested  !"  cried  the  other,  startled. 

<<  At  all  events,  she  is  forbidden  to  leave  the  house  till  farther 
orders.  The  old  general  must  have  had  his  mind  poisoned,  for  he 
is  Airious,  and  intends  to  bring  the  case  before  his  majesty  di- 
rect." 

^^  That  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  history ;  but  what  is  the  president 
to  do  now  V 

^'  He  is  simply  to  give  permisaon  to  the  unfortunate  lady  to 
leave  the  house." 

"  And  to  whom  does  the  house  belong  1" 

"  No  one  seems  to  know.  I  hear  it  is  very  el^antly  furnished. 
There  is  some  strange  m3rstery,  certainly.  You,  who  can  unravel 
all  things,  should  try  what  you  can  do  here." 

"  If  I  were  commissioned  to  do  so,"  answered  the  baron,  com- 
posedly. 

<^  Oh,  that  commission  you  shsdl  have  with  pleasure,"  said  the 
duke. 

"  But  j&om  whom,  your  highness  1" 

<'I  can  answer  for  your  having  it  from  his  migesty  himself." 

"With  aU  deep  respect  for  his  majesty,"  smd  the  baron,  "I 
must  also  have  an  order  from  the  president  to  be  admitted  to  the 
prisoner." 

"  That  he  surely  can  not  refuse  to  his  ftitiu^^  son-in-law." 

"Jesting  apart,  gracious  sir,  I  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter 
myself;  but  if  you,  as  representative  of  his  majesty,  demand  it 
from  the  president,  you  will  find  no  difBculty  in  obtaining  from 
him  an  order  for  me  to  visit  the  house  in  the  Schilder-Strasse." 

"And  may  I  name  yout" 
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^'  Make  any  use  of  1117  name  your  highness  pleases." 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  while  both  gentlemen  were 
passing  through  the  long  gallery ;  they  had  frequently  paused, 
and  now  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  Just  as  they 
were  passing  into  the  passage  they  met  Count  Fohrbach  and 

Major  von  S ,  who  were  hastily  entering.     At  sight  of  the 

duke  and  the  baron  the  count  stepped  aside  with  a  perplexed 
look,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  approach  or  to  turn  away.  It 
was  evident  the  count  was  looking  for  Baron  Brand,  but  seeing 
him  with  the  duke,  he  thought  it  contrary  to  etiquette  to  address 
him.  The  latter  smiled  in  a  peculiar  manner — a  smile  which 
called  forth  a  very  heightened  color  in  the  aid-de-camp's  face, 
which,  however,  the  baron,  who  had  dropped  the  duke's  arm, 
did  not  appear  to  observe,  and,  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden 

thought,  he  went  up  to  Major  von  S ,  who,  however,  drew 

back. 

This  meeting  was  unpleasant  to  all  the  four  gentlemen ;  but 
the  duke  terminated  it  by  a  slight  bow,  saying  to  the  baron, 
"Wait  for  me  here,  baron.  I  hope  to  bring  you  the  paper  you 
wish  for  in  a  short  time." 

The  count's  eyes  followed  the  duke  till  he  was  out  of  sight, 
and  he  then  turned  to  the  baron,  who,  foreseeing  what  was  to 
occur,  remained  standing  quietly  on  the  same  spot. 

"  We  have  been  looking  for  you.  Baron  Brand,"  said  the  aid- 
de-camp,  after  a  pause,  in  a  tone  which  plainly  indicated  that  the 
speaker  was  striving  as  far  as  possible  to  retain  his  composure. 

"  Both  gentlemen  looking  for  me !"  answered  the  baron,  in  the 
most  polite  manner ;  singularly  enough,  I  also  have  been  looking 
for  you — ^not  only  for  Count  Fohrbach,  but  for  both  gentlemen." 

The  posture  which  the  baron  had  assumed  in  saying  these 
words,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  he  pronounced  them, 
were  so  entirely  different  from  his  usual  effeminate,  af^ted  mode 
of  speech,  that  it  produced  a  startling  impression  on  the  others. 

"  This  is  not  the  place  for  explanations,'-'  said  Major  von  S -. 

"  We  must  beg  you  to  accompany  us  into  one  of  the  adjoining 
empty  rooms." 

<«  For  what  I  have  to  say,  also,"  said  the  baron,  assentingly^ 
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^Hhese  rooms  are  not  suitable,  and  I  would  fdlow  jon  with 
pleasure  immediatel7,  but  you  heard  his  highness's  command, 
which  fetters  me  to  this  spot." 

^^  And  the  commands  of  his  highness,  Baron  Brand  is  sure  to 
obey." 

But  the  baron  did  not  affect  to  understand  this  remark,  for  he 
continued,  coolly,  ^'If,  however,  you  wish  to  see  me  at  a  later 
hour,  I  shall  place  myself  at  your  disposal,  gentlemen,  with  pleas- 


ure. 


"  We  won't  detain  you  many  minutes,"  said  the  count.  "Who 
knows  what  his  highnesses  commands  may  be  when  he  returns  ? 
Here  is  a  small  boudoir,  quite  free  from  all  possibility  of  list- 


eners." 


Baron  Brand  bowed,  and  went  into  the  boudoir,  and  the  others 
followed. 

This  boudoir  formed  a  comer  of  the  palace,  and  had  no  rooms 
on  either  side,  so  it  was  free  from  all  listeners.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  crimson  silk,  and  the  room  only  lighted  by  two  wax 
tapers,  so  it  was  rather  dark.  In  the  grate  of  polished  steel 
some  logs  of  wood  were  burning.     Count  Fohrbach  and  Major 

von  S threw  themselves  into  two  arm-chairs;  the  baron 

preferred  standing,  and  leaned  with  his  back  against  the  chimney- 
piece,  so  that  neither  the  light  of  the  fire  nor  of  the  wax  candles 
fdl  on  his  face.  All  around  was  so  still,  that  nothing  but  the 
very  distant  and  deadened  tones  of  the  music  recalled  the  fact  of 
being  in  the  near  vicinity  of  a  gay  ball.  It  was  scmie  minutes 
before  any  of  the  three  spoke.  However  anxious  the  count  had 
been  to  find  the  baron,  whom  he  with  justice  suspected  as  having 
participated  in  the  exchange  of  the  ribbons,  for  he  wdl  remem- 
bered the  report  he  had  heard  in  the  blue  gallery — he  sank  now 

into  thought,  from  which  Major  von  S did  not  disturb  him, 

being  there  simply  as  a  witness.  The  baron  had  crossed  his  arms, 
and  was  gazing  gloomily  at  the  dark  crimson  walls,  which  at  one 
moment  appeared  almost  black,  and  then,  when  the  fiame  of  the 
wood  flickered  up,  brightened  into  the  color  of  blood.  He  had 
his  own  sad  thoughts — wild,  dreadful  thoughts ;  he  stru^led  with 
his  emotion,  but  he  saw  clearly  before  him  the  approaching  end 
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of  his  strange  eventful  life.  He  started  from  Ms  gloomy  abstrac- 
tion, and  addressing  his  companions,  said,  ^^You  had  a  conmiu- 
nication  to  make  to  me.  Permit  me  first  to  speak,  and  when  I 
have  finished,  perhaps  you  will  find  that  though  I  don't  know 
what  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me,  I  shall  have  answered  them 
aU." 


CHAPTER  TiXXHT. 

COURT  FROWNS  AND  SMILEa 


The  chief  of  the  police  had  in  the  mean  time  presented  himself 
in  the  room  where  their  gracious  majesties  were  playing  whist, 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  as  usual  some  gracious  notice. 
The  president  never  left  the  royal  circle  without  some  mark  of 
favor.  On  this  occasion  he  entered  by  a  door  which  brought  him 
vis-d'vis  to  his  majesty,  who,  fixing  his  eyes  on  him  steadily  and 
frowning,  took  no  notice  of  his  deep  obeisance,  but  turned  his 
head  away.  The  queen,  too,  seemed  absorbed  in  some  observa- 
tions on  the  color  of  the  hangings,  which  she  was  addressing  to 
the  duchess.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  put  of  favor,  and  the 
unfortunate  president,  who  knew  court  well,  soon  found  his  fear 
confirmed  by  the  cold  bows  he  received  from  those  who  usual- 
ly overwhelmed  him  with  their  attentions.  When  he  approach- 
ed a  whist-table,  the  party  was  already  made  up.  The  master 
of  the  horse  even  entreated  Herr  von  Dankwart,  whom  he  gen« 
erally  carefully  avoided,  to  make  a  fourth  at  whist  when  he  saw 
the  president  approaching,  thinking  that  of  two  evils  it  was  best 
to  choose  the  least.  Malice,  vanity,  and  arrogance  are  small 
crimes  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  being  in  disgrace  at 
court 

The  president  wandered  past  several  whist-tables,  joining  oc- 
casionally in  the  conversation,  but  the  answers  he  received  were 
stiff  and  formal ;  indeed,  more  than  one  even  looked  round  to  see 
if  any  one  observed  that  the  president  was  standing  beside  him. 
Suddenly  the  duke  entered  the  yeUow  salon,  and  going  up  to  the 
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president,  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every 
where." 

At  these  words  our  president  felt  as  if  a  star  had  arisen  in  a 
dark  night. 

The  manner  of  the  duke  was  as  friendly  and  cordial  as  usual, 
and  he  spoke  in  such  an  audible  voice,  that  all  in  the  room  turned 
their  heads. 

"Can  you  spare  me  a  few  moments!"  continued  his  high- 
ness ;  "  if  so,  I  wish  you  would  take  a  turn  with  me  through  the 
rooms." 

Highly  flattered,  the  president  bowed  his  acquiescence,  and  they 
went  into  the  adjoining  room. 

*<  My  good  president,"  said  the  duke,  reproachfully,  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  "  what  on  earth  have  you  been  about  1" 

"  That  I  am  supposed  to  have  committed  some  indiscretion  I 
have  already  remarked,"  answered  the  chief  of  police,  in  an  ag- 
grieved tone;  "but  I  do  assure  your  highness  that  I  know  the 
cause  as  little  as  the  babe  unborn." 

"  Why !  what  the  deuce !  You  either  have  a  very  bad  memo- 
ry, or  you  are  really  as  inexperienced  as  a  child.  Do  you  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  their  majesties  and  the  duchess 
that  you  should  suddenly  arrest  a  lady  of  distinction,  who  has 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
society  1" 

"  Ah !"  said  the  president,  for  a  colossal  light  suddenly  blazed 
up  in  his  mind.  "But,"  said  he,  "I  can  assure  your  highness 
that  I  had  previously  an  interview  with  the  husband  of  this 
lady." 

"  In  what  a  snare  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  entangled," 
said  the  duke,  impatiently.  "  Do  you  know  the  old  fox  so  little  I 
He  has  caused  this  expose  on  purpose  to  enable  him  to  divorce  his 
wife  with  impunity.  He  authorized  you  to  proceed,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afterward  he  accused  you  to  his  majesty  of  being 
harsh  and  inexorable." 

"  How  disgraceful  in  him  !    And  to  his  majesty  I" 

"  To  his  msyesty  himself,  who  said  he  must  confess  that  he  had 
seldom  known  an  instance  of  such  ruthless  cruelty." 
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'^  I  am  a  ruined,  lost  man,"  sighed  the  president. 

"  But  what  could  you  be  thinking  of?  We  heard  you  had  dis- 
covered traces  of  a  band  of  house-breakers,  but  how  you  could 
connect  this  poor  lady  with  such  an  a£fair  I  can  not  imagine.  My 
dear  president,  it  was  very  unlike  yourself." 

^^ Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  accuse  the  baroness!  but  the 
house  is  suspicious,  and  as  she  was  found  there,  it  was  almost  a 
necessity  to  prevent  her  leaving  it."  ' 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so  ferocious,  president." 

"  I  may  also  assure  you  highness  that  the  old  general  not  only 
highly  approved  of  the  baroness's  detention,  but  made  her  out  to 
be  a  very  suspicious  character." 

"  An  ill-tempered,  malicious  old  wretch !  But  we  must  endeav- 
or to  repair  the  wrong.  You  know  that  your  office  is  never  in- 
terfered with  in  the  highest  quarters  in  the  shape  of  a  command, 
but  it  is  expected  that  you  will  make  some  efforts  to  fulfill  the 
wish  of  which  I  am  the  bearer." 

The  president  hesitated. 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  mention  that  your  excellency  had 
not  at  once  consented,"  said  the  duke,  gravely.  "  Pray  do  quickly 
what  you  are  to  do,  for  I  must  hasten  back  to  say  that  all  is  hap- 
pily arranged." 

"  Is  it  desired  that  I  should  remove  the  arrest  on  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  house  1" 

"  The  baroness,  at  all  events,  must  be  instantly  liberated.  You 
can  do  as  you  please  with  the  others." 

The  president  shook  his  head,  and  said,  ^<  It  c£ui  not  be  man- 
aged in  that  way — ^all  are  equal  before  the  law.  I  must  either 
detain  all  or  liberate  aU,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  to 
confess  that  the  police  have  been  in  error.  That  would  be  dread- 
ful!" 

"  For  once,  then,  do  what  is  so  dreadful.  It  will  be  better,  too, 
for  the  unfortunate  lady  that  her  detention  should  be  attributed  to 


an  error." 


The  president  had  a  considerable  struggle  with  his  feelings,  but 
he  at  last  said,  ''Let  it  be  so,  then ;  but  I  must  find  my  secretary, 
to  send  him  off  instantly  to  the  Schilder-Strasse." 
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"That  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  duke,  joyfully.  "Give 
me  a  couple  of  lines !  Baron  Brand  has  offered  to  convey 
them,  and  to  arrange  the  afiOEdr  to-night.  Come,  here  is  pen  and 
ink." 

With  a  suppressed  sigh  the  president  wrote  a  couple  of  lines, 
signed  the  paper,  and  held  it  out  to  the  duke,  saying,  "Before 
Baron  Brand,  whose  intervention  I  gladly  accept,  tmdertakes  the 
a£fair,  I  must  give  him  a  few  instructions." 

"  No  counter-orders,  president,"  said  the  duke,  laughing. 

"  Certainly  not,  duke ;  here  is  the  paper.  But  one  good  turn 
deserves  another:  come  with  me  through  the  salons,  the  yellow 
one  in  particular,  in  fiiendly  conversation." 

"  Let  us  go,  arm-in-arm,  without  delay,"  said  the  duke,  laugh- 
ing. 

And  thus  they  passed  the  astonished  whist-players,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  small  salon,  where  the  duchess,  first  nodding  to 
her  son,  said  she  was  charmed  to  see  at  last  the  president  of  po- 
lice. Her  majesty  dropped  a  card,  which  the  president  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  pick  up,  a  service  her  majesty  acknowledged  with 
a  gracious  smile ;  and  when  the  happy  president  again  passed 
through  the  rooms,  every  one  pressed  him  to  join  their  whist- 
tahle  with  overflowing  attention  and  courtesy. 

Baron  Brand  had,  during  this  time,  related  to  his  two  hearers 
a  terrible  history — the  history  of  his  life.  He  had  neither  con- 
cealed nor  embellished ;  he  had  sketched  himself  ^edthfully,  with 
all  his  good  and  noble  qualities,  with  all  his  failings  and  vices. 
"Now  you  know  all,"  concluded  the  baron.  Count  Fohrbach 
rose,  approached  the  narrator,  and,  in  deep  emotion,  sdzed  his 
hand  and  pressed  it  cordially. 

"  It  is  a  great  relief  to  my  feelings,"  continued  the  baron,  "to 
have  been  permitted  the  privilege  of  relating  my  sad  story  to  two 
men  of  honor,  who,  as  they  now  see  clearly  all  the  circumstances, 
may  perhaps  judge  me  more  merdfuUy.  I  have  only  one  more 
request  to  make— that  you  will  consider  my  position  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  give  me  your  opinion." 

"  Frightful,  indeed,"  said  Major  von  S . 

"  That  I  can  not  remain  here  is  certain ;  indeed,  nothing  would 
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kiduce  me  to  stay  bat  the  &te  of  my  poor  unhappy  sister.  I 
trust,  however,  she  will  soon  be  in  safe  hands.  My  other  con- 
nections are  almost  all  dissolved.  I  have  already  provided  for 
those  who  are  dependent  on  me.  I£  any  one  else  occurs  to  me^ 
I  am  prepared  to  do  the  same ;  and  then — ^I  am  ready." 

"  Oh  1  surely  it  is  not  your  intention  to—"  cried  the  count,  in 
a  tone  of  horror. 

"  To  forestall  the  decree  of  natm*e  1"  answered  the  baron,  with 
a  Smile.  ^<  Certainly  not ;  that  would  cast  a  shadow  on  my  name, 
and  cause  pain  to  those  friends  whom  I  left  behind  me.  No !  do 
not  think  that.  I  will  only  guide  the  threads  of  my  own  destiny ; 
and  if  I  am  forced  to  quit  the  world,  it  will  be  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  propriety  and  honor." 

"  Baron,  you  speak  in  mysteries." 

"  Which,  however,  will  soon  be  solved,  I  promise  you ;  but  do 
not  mourn  for  me  already.  Only  imagine  some  one  has  been 
reading  to  you  an  interesting  chapter  of  a  romance — think  no 
more  of  it— close  the  book  for  the  present ;  you  shall  soon  hear 
the  conclusion,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  it. 
But,  coeur  de  rose!"  continued  he,  after  looking  at  his  watch,  in 
his  accustomed  light  and  jesting  tone,  ^^  we  have  talked  here  for 
nearly  an  hour,  and  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  now  to  devote  our* 
selves  to  the  balL" 

He  turned  to  leave  the  roc»n,  but  the  count,  detaining  him, 
said,  ^'  Only  one  thing  more !  Would  it  be  indiscreet  in  me  to 
ask  if  you  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  exchange  of  the  shoulder- 
knots?  .  Oh]  if  so,  do  not  conceal  it  ffom  me;  the  happiness  of 
my  whole  life  hangs  on  your  answer." 

^^  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  smile.  '^  One  hour 
before  the  ball  the  ribbons  were  white,  and  I  would  bet  ten  to 
one  that  they  are  white  again  before  the  end." 

'^  I  will  go  this  moment  to  look,"  cried  the  young  man,  in  de- 
light.    And,  pressing  the  baron's  hand,  he  hurried  away. 

At  this  moment  the  duke  came  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gallery,  and  on  seeing  the  baron  he  held  up  the  paper  from  a  dis- 
tance. When  he  came  nearer,  he  said,  ^^It  cost  some  trouble, 
but  it  is  in  all  respects  what  you  wished;  you  can  make  use  of 
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it  this  very  nightr  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor  lady  ?  She 
will  not  choose  to  return  to  her  husband  f 

"  Does  your  highness  remember  that  I  succeeded  in  doing  you 
a  trifling  service,  and  that  you  promised  to  return  it  one  day?" 

"  Perfectly,  and  I  don't  retract  that  promise." 

"  Then  you  have  now  a  good  opportunity  to  fulfill  it.  Use  all 
your  influence  to  procure  an  honorable  and  safe  place  of  refuge 
for  Baroness  Weiss  with  your  mother  the  duchess,  or  with  her 
majesty." 

"  That  would  be  no  easy  matter,  my  dear  baron." 

"  But  it  can  be  accomplished,  nevertheless,"  said  the  other,  in 
a  decided  tone.  "  You  see,  I  repeat  your  former  reply  to  me, 
and  when  you  said  so,  I  used  every  exertion,  and  I  succeeded." 

"Yes,  I  don't  deny  that,"  answered  the  duke,  laughing,  "and 
I  promise  you  to  do  the  same,  at  whatever  risk." 

"  Your  royal  word  on  it,  your  highness  *?" 

"Yes,  my  word  of  honor.  I  will  immediately  set  to  work. 
Now  is  the  very  moment  when  the  reaction  in  the  poor  lady's  fa- 
vor will  make  her  many  friends."  So  saying,  he  hastened  back 
into  the  ball-room. 

Dancing  there  continued  gayly^  and  in  the  yellow  salon  whist 
was  played  devotedly.  Herr  von  Dankwart,  who  had  been  so 
fortunate  this  evening  as  to  be  invited  to  play  with  the  master  of 
the  horse  and  the  director  of  the  theatre,  was  delighted  with  his 
happy  position,  which  he  would  not  have  given  up  for  the  world ; 
but  he  was  playing  very  carelessly,  which  had  caused  him  to  re- 
ceive several  reproofs.  "  That  is  rather  too  much,"  said  his  part- 
ner, angrily ;  "  you  have  actually  trumped  my  king  of  clubs  I" 

"  Indeed,  I  must  say,"  said  the  grand  chamberlain,  "  that  Herr 
von  Dankwart  is  very  confused  this  evening.  What  are  you 
thinking  off 

"  Herr  von  Dankwart  is  probably  thinking  of  the  charming 
sketches  which  a  celebrated  artist  lately  made  of  him,"  said  a 
sonorous  voice,  suddenly,  behind  his  chair. 

He  looked  round  furiously,  and  saw  a  man  standing  in  a  sim- 
ple but  striking  costume,  and  though  he  wore  no  mask,  he  could 
not  recognize  the  &i>ce. 
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The  stranger  smiled  when  he  had  spoken  these  words,  land 
rested  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  a  Circassian  dagger  which  was 
stuck  in  his  girdle. 

The  grand  chamberlain  coughed,  and  looked  embarrassed,  and 
his  excellency  the  master  of  the  horse  bit  his  lips,  with  a  half- 
suppressed  smile. 

"  A  masquerade  jest,"  said  Herr  von  Dankwart,  with  a  forced 
smile. 

"Not  at  all,"  continued  the  stranger;  "there  are,  indeed,  six 
portraits,  every  one  of  which  is  most  wonderfully  like  the  orig- 
inal." 

"  So  you  have  seen  them  ?"  asked  Von  Dankwart,  sulkily. 

"  Any  one  may  see  them  who  chooses  to  visit  the  possessor  of 
them." 

"  And  pray  who  iS'  the  owner  ?"  cried  Herr  von  Dankwart, 
still  more  enraged. 

"I  have  no  reason  for  concealing  the  name,"  answered  the 
other,  with  composure.  "  Baron  von  Brand  makes  no  "mystery 
about  possessing  these  six  invaluable  portraits." 

"But  what  are  these  sketches,  or  portraits?"  asked  the  grand 
chamberlain,  maliciously. 

"A  scandal,  a  disgrace!"  cried  the  little  man,  now  in  a  vio- 
lent passion,  "  which  will  not  be  tolerated  in  high  quarters.  You 
must  know,  gentlemen,  a  poor  painter,  a  dauber,  to  whom  I  gave 
some  advice  about  his  wretched  paintings,  has  taken  the  mean 
revenge  of  caricaturing  me  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  I 
only  share  the  fate  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
every  age,  and  I  am  not  illiberal  enough  to  resent  what  this  poor 
devil  does.  But  I  hear  Baron  Brand  has  thought- fit  lately  to 
show  these  odious  sketches,  first  to  one  person  and  then  to  an- 
other, in  the  most  malicious  way,  and  I  shall  certainly  call  him 
to  account." 

"Baron  Brand  is  both  anxious  and  ready  to  answer  for  his 
conduct,"  said  the  stranger,  coolly. 

Herr  von  Dankwart  examined  again  the  figure  by  his  side,  and 
said,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  And  pray,  who  may  you  be,  who  thus 
intrude  yourself  on  us?" 
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"  I  do  not  intrude  myself  more  than  others  sometimes  do,"  an- 
swered the  stranger ;  "  besides,  I  am  one  of  your  admirers,  Herr 
von  Dankwart.  I  consider  you  with  wonder,  for  you  have  ac- 
complished great  things." 

Herr  von  Dankwart  answered  this  dubious  compliment  with  a 
contemptuous  sneer. 

"Yes,  you  have  done  much.  You  have  contrived,  during  the 
short  time  you  have  resided  here,  by  your  impertinent  conduct, 
your  unfounded  pride,  your  extraordinary  rudeness,  and  odious 
vanity,  to  make  yourself  hated  by  high  and  low ;  and  that  was 
no  easy  matter,  considering  the  universal  esteem  and  respect  your 
illustrious  mistress  inspires,  whose  high  reputation  was  in  some 
d^ree  reflected  on  your  undeserving  self." 

Though  these  words  were  spoken  in  a  very  marked  manner,  yet 
the  stranger  had  lowered  his  voice  so  much,  that  he  could  only  be 
heard  by  those  at  the  table.  Herr  von  Dankwart  sprang  up  from 
his  chair,  pale  with  rage,  and  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "Your 
name,  sir!  I  demand  your  name!  You  may  thank  this  place 
that  I  do  not  take  other  measures ;  but  if  your  insolence  is  not 
accompanied   by  cowardice,   you  will  instantly  tell  me   your 


name." 


"Coeur  de  rose!"  said  the  stranger,  laughing,  and  changing 
his  tone  entirely,  "  you  and  I  h&ve  both  repeated  my  name  sev- 
eral times  since  we  began  this  agreeable  conversation;  but  the 
Baron  von  Brand  is  happy  to  name  himself  at  your  request  be- 
fore these  gentlemen." 

Their  excellencies  looked  in  amazement ;  and  though  they  now 
recognized  the  baron's  voice  and  mode  of  speaking,  and  therefore 
knew  it  must  be  he,  still  they  could  not  trace  one  accustomed 
feature  in  the  face  before  them. 

"  A  capital  disguise !"  cried  the  master  of  the  horse. 

Herr  von  Dankwart  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said,  "  Ah !  so  it 
is  Herr  Baron  von  Brand !  very  good !  I  know  what  to  do."  So 
saying,  he  seated  himself  again  at  the  table,  but  the  cards  visibly 
trembled  in  his  hands. 

The  baron  withdrew,  smiling ;  but  when  he  had  left  the  room, 
his  features  became  grave  and  stem,  and  he  muttered,  "It  is 
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done !  and  a  more  severe  punishment  no  one  could  voluntarily 
undergo." 

Count  Fohrbach  had  hurried  to  the  ball-room  to  look  at  the 
shoulder-knots,  and,  oh  joy!  as  the  baron  had  predicted,  white 
ribbons  were  now  fluttering  from  the  &ir  Eugenie's  shoulders. 
She  had  made  use  of  the  first  free  moment  to  throw  away  the 
duke's  hated  colors.  How  tenderly  the  count  now  gazed  at  her, 
and  how  quickly  the  paleness  in  her  cheeks  kindled  into  mantling 
blushes ;  and  as  he,  like  a  well-trained  aid-de-camp,  understood 
the  art  of  manoeuvring,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  aside  the  lovely 
maid  of  honor  from  her  companions.  Eugenie  whispered  to  him 
with  downcast  eyes,  "  My  ribbons  have  every  right  to  be  white, 
for  I  hope  our  life  lies  bright  and  clear  before  us.  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  duchess  before  the  ball,  and  she  does  not  object 
to  our  union." 

"  So  you  are  mine,  beloved  Eugenie,  at  last !"  cried  the  aid-de- 
camp, now  overflowing  with  happiness,  snatching  her  hand,  and 
kissing  it  in  the  half-dark  passage ;  indeed,  it  was  only  the  ap- 
proach of  a  portly  valet,  followed  by  several  servants  with  refresh- 
ments, which  prevented  the  delighted  count  from  pressing  Eugenie 
to  his  heart. 

Before  the  baron  left  the  room  he  again  joined  the  president's 
lady  and  her  daughter,  and  allowed  them  to  present  him  to  sev- 
eral of  their  friends ;  and  it  seemed  evident  to  every  one  that  the 
Baron  von  Brand  was  to  be  considered  the  undoubted  brid^oom 
of  the  charming  Augusta. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

A  BRIDE  AND  THE  WUNDEL  FAMILY. 

The  letter  which  Herr  Blaffer  had  written  to  Herr  Staiger, 
giving  him  notice  that  he  no  longer  intended  to  employ  him,  had 
been  safely  delivered.  The  old  man  shook  his  head  mournfully 
after  reading  it,  sighed  deeply,  and  reflected  whether  he  should 
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show  it  to  Clara.  He  felt  that  so  sad  a  change  in  their  circum- 
stances could  not  long  be  concealed  from  her ;  for,  alas !  he  knew 
no  other  source  from  which  he  could  replace  the  sum  he  received 
for  translating.  He  sighed  again  when  he  thought  of  all  the  fair 
dreams  in  which  he  had  indulged  so  recently. 

Clara  read  the  bookseller's  letter  without  showing  much  emo- 
tion, but  her  hand  trembled  when  she  gave  it  back  to  her  father. 
"  What  do  you  think  f  said  she.     "  Is  Arthur  the  cause  of  this  f 

Herr  Staiger  answered :  "  Oh  no !  my  good  child.  Who  knows 
the  real  reason?  Herr  Blafier  never  liked  me ;  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  if  Herr  Arthur  had  not  protected  us  I  should  have  been 
dismissed  long  ago." 

Privations  soon  began  to  be  felt  in  the  family.  The  cost  of 
Catherine's  orphan  child,  too,  was  an  addition  to  the  usual  ex- 
penses ;  but  Staiger  would  accept  nothing  for  her  support,  though 
Dr.  Erichsen,  who  occasionally  visited  them,  urged  him  to  do  so. 

The  old  man  replied:  "When  she  came  to  us,  we  arranged 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  took  the  child  gladly,  because  she  was 
alone  and  friendless  in  the  world,  and  the  little  she  costs  is  not 
worth  mentioning;  besides,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  feel  you  are 
doing  good." 

Since  the  eventful  day  when  Arthur  and  Clara  had  met  at  Ma- 
dame Becker's,  he  had  never  come  to  the  house ;  but  Clara  fre- 
quently saw  him  hovering  near  her,  either  when  she  was  in  the 
theatre,  on  the  stage,  or  getting  into  the  carriage.  She  knew  that 
the  slightest  sign  or  glance  on  her  part  would  suffice  to  bring  him 
to  her  side ;  but  she  carefully  avoided  this.  She  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  was  too  proud,  and  her  feelings  too  deeply  hurt  by 
his  unfounded  accusations,  to  wish  for  a  reconciliation ;  but  yet, 
when  she  was  in  solitude,  this  wish  would  arise  in  her  heart,  and 
tears  of  bitter  anguish  flow  from  her  eyes. 

The  children  felt  there  was  much  less  confort  than  formerly,  and 
Staiger  could  only  pacify  Master  Karl's  complaints  at  the  everlast- 
ing potatoes  and  milk-soup  by  relating  wonderful  stories  to  him, 
which  he  had  now  plenty  of  time  to  do ;  for  though,  through  the 
recommendation  of  an  old  friend,  he  was  not  totally  devoid  of  em- 
ployment, he  had  still  a  great  deal  of  leisure  left. 
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As  the  season  of  the  year  was  now  considerably  advanced,  Herr 
Staiger  had  brought  his  table  near  the  window,  so  that  he  could 
write  till  late  in  the  evening  without  lighting  a  candle.  Clara  was 
sitting  opposite  him,  busy  in  finishing  some  embroidery  which  she 
had  begun  in  happier  days.  Marie  had  taken  the  little  stranger 
child  beside  her  on  a  stool,  and  was  showing  her  some  pictures  in 
a  lai^e  torn  book — ^an  amusement  which  no  longer  attracted  the 
boy.  "  They  are  all  stuff,"  said  he,  "  and  it's  no  use  looking  at 
them  any  more,  for  I  know  them  every  one  by  heart;  it's  not 
all  true  either  in  that  book ;  there  are  no  giants  who  eat  little 
boys !     I  never  saw  a  live  one !" 

'^  Ah !  but  giants  don't  show  themselves  unless  little  boys  are 
very  naughty  indeed,"  said  Staiger,  smiling ;  "  and  I  hope,  Karl, 
you're  not  so  bad  as  all  that" 

"  Oh !  he's  bad  enough,"  said  his  little  sister,  "  for  he  tore  off 
my  doll's  left  leg  yesterday,  and  has  cut  off  her  head  besides." 

"  That  is  very  naughty,  Karl,"  said  Clara.  "  You  have  broken 
all  your  own  playthings,  and  now  you  destroy  your  sister's  too." 

"  The  doll  had  grown  so  ugly,"  said  Karl.  "  I  quite  hated  her, 
the  nasty  thing,  staring  at  me  always  with  her  goggle  eyes.  But 
I've  not  smashed  all  my  own  toys ;  I  have  got  the  best  one  stilL" 
At  these  words  he  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  brought 
forth  a  Jew's-harp,  which  he  put  to  his  lips,  and  drew  forth  the 
most  horrible  sounds. 

Clara  turned  from  the  boy  on  hearing  some  one  approaching. 
There  was  a  kno(^  at  the  door,  which  the  little  girl  ran  to  open, 
and  there  entered  two  persons — a  lady  and  a  gentleman.  The 
former  went  up  to  Clara^  laughing,  and  before  she  could  rise  to 
receive  her,  shook  her  hand  kindly.  It  was  Mademoiselle  Therese, 
as  gay  and  brilliant  as  ever,  who  took  the  chair  Herr  Staiger  of- 
fered her  without  troubling  herself  at  all  about  her  companion,  who, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  remained  standing  shyly  at  the  door.  He 
was  about  forty,  thin,  and  with  a  grave,  long  feice.  His  hair  was 
combed  back  smooth  &om  his  forehead,  and,  as  his  head  was  bent 
forward,  he  had  an  appearance  of  humility,  which  corresponded 
with  the  habitual  stoop  of  his  figure,  and  his  shy,  embarrassed  air. 
He  remained  at  the  door,  staring  into  his  hat  intently.     He  wore 
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a  long,  brown  great-coat,  bnttoned  tight  up  to  the  chin  and  hang- 
ing down  to  his  heels,  and  a  stiff,  white  neckcloth,  which  did  not 
particularlj  become  his  sallow  complexion. 

Therese,  after  making  inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  all  the  fam- 
ilj,  said  she  had  so  much  to  do  that  she  realty  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn. 

During  this  time  her  escort  remained  waiting  patiently  At  the 
door.  Clara  rose,  and  b^ged  the  gentleman  to  come  forward,  on 
which  Therese  said,  jn  a  careless  manner,  <^  You  needn't  be  on 
ceremony  here,  Berger ;  this  is  Herr  Staiger,  and  my  good  friend 
Clara;  we  are  no  strangers.  You  can  bring  a  chair  for  yourself! 
My  bridegroom,  by-the-by,*'  said  she,  with  a  motion  of  her  hand ; 
and,  tossing  her  head,  added,  ^^  I  suppose  I  need  not  tell  you,  dear 
Clara,  that  we  are  making  a  round  of  bridal  visits.  Oh,  it  is  so 
dreadfully  tiresome  1" 

"  I  wish  you  joy,"  said  Herr  Staiger,  cordially,  while  shaking 
hands  with  the  bridegroom,  taking  the  opportunity  of  giving  him 
a  little  shove  back  on  his  chair ;  for  Herr  Berger  was  sitting  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  it,  evidently  considering  this  the  proper  atti- 
tude to  receive  congratulations. 

"You  must  have  a  great  deal  to  occupy  you,"  said  Clara, 
after  looking  earnestly  at  the  fsdr  Therese  and  her  meek  be- 
trothed. 

"  Oh !  I  can  manage  it,"  answered  Therese,  carelessly.  "  At 
first  I  refused  to  make  any  visits,  but  Berger  declared  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary;  and  besides,  I  must  say  I  felt  some  curiosity 
to  see  my  new  relations ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  well  worth  the 
trouble,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  You  should  have  seen  their  faces! 
Berger  has  what  is  called  an  excellent  connection — respectable 
merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and  lawyers  and  their  wives.  I  as- 
sure you,  Clara,  two  of  these  ladies  looked  at  me  as  if  just  going 
to  swallow  a  dose  of  rhubarb ;  but  it  diverted  me  extremely.  I 
did  not  care  a  straw.  Is  it  not  so,  Berger  ?  I  was  not  a  bit  shy, 
wasir 

"Oh  no,"  answered  the  bridegroom,  turning  round  his  hat 
and  gazing  stead&stly  at  its  black  crown.  "You  pleased  every 
body." 
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"  We  will  hope  so,"  said  Therese,  laughing;  " and  I  liked  them 
well  enough.  If  they  behave  well  to  me,  I  will  take  care  to  please 
them." 

"And  is  your  marriage  to  take  place  soonf  said  Herr  Stai- 
ger,  after  looking  at  the  bridegroom  with  considerable  sympathy. 

Berger  looked  askance,  and  answered,  in  a  spasmodic  manner, 
'*  Oh  yes — ^very  soon — ^whenever  Therese  chooses — ^" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Therese,  "  the  affair  must  come  to  an  end 
some  day.  I  hope,  dear  Clara,  we  shall  remain  friends.  Have 
you  a  moment  to  give  mef  whispered  she.  "I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  which  concerns  us  two  only." 

"  If  you  will  go  with  me  to  the  ante-room,"  said  Clara. 

"  Oh !  that  is  not  at  all  necessary,^  answered  the  other,  rising; 
"  come  to  the  stove."  She  had  said  all  this  in  a  low  tone,  and 
added  now,  in  a  louder  voice,  "Berger,  you  can  talk  to  Herr 
Staiger  for  a  few  minutes;  I  have  something  to  arrange  with 
Clara."  So  saying,  she  took  her  arm  and  went  to  the  stove. 
Herr  Berger,  obedient  to  orders,  instantly  began  to  talk  of  the 
weather;  said  he  thought  it  very  cold,  though  the  winter  was 
supposed  to  be  at  an  end,  but  still  there  were  hopes  that,  if 
the  seasons  followed  their  usual  course,  spring  would  come  at  last. 

Therese  looked  earnestly  at  Clara,  and  said,  "  Well,  how  does 
your  affair  go  on  V* 

Clara  shook  her  head,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "It  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  never  speak." 

"And  has  he  never  once  made  an  attempt  to  speak  to  youf" 

"  In  so  far  he  has,"  said  Clara,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and  col- 
oring, "  that  I  have  seen  him  frequently  near  me ;  but  I  always 
avoid  him." 

"  You  are  right  there ;  but  don't  drive  it  too  far." 

"  Alas !"  said  Clara,  "  if  I  were  to  allow  him  to  speak  to  me, 
perhaps  it  would  only  be  to  receive  fresh  reproaches  if  I  would 
listen  to  them." 

"  Perhaps,  however,  he  may  regret  his  conduct,  and  wish  to  ask 
your  forgiveness." 

"  If  such  were  really  his  feelings  he  could  come  here ;  and  he 
knows  I  would  not  refuse  to  hear  his  explanation  of  the  past." 

X8 
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"I  dare  say  he  has  not  courage  to  come,  not  knowing  how 
you  would  receive  him.  You  ought  to  be  a  little  more  indul- 
gent, my  dear.  Do  you  know,"  continued  Therese,  drawing  her 
shawl  round  her  slender  figure,  "  it  often  happens  in  this  world, 
that  even  when  a  person  is  entirely  in  the  right,  they  are  some- 
times obliged  to  give  way  a  little  if  they  wish  to  attain  their 
end." 

"Ah!"  said  Clara,  mournfully,  **he  has  broken  my  heart — I 
feel  it ;  and  the  cold  tone  of  bitter  contempt  in  which  he  told  me 
I  was  a  faithless  creature,  and  that  he  renounced  me  forever,  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  me." 

"  My  dear  child,  rely  on  it  some  vile  person  has  made  mischief 
between  you." 

"  I  have  done  nothing — ^my  conscience  is  clear,"  said  Clara. 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,  my  dear  creature,"  said  Therese, 
taking  both  her  hands.  "  Herr  Arthur  must  have  had  his  mind 
cruelly  poisoned  before  he  could  think  you,  with  your  clear,  hon- 
est eyes,  capable  of  misconduct  or  treachery.  But  answer  me  on 
one  point.  Is  there  any  one  who  has  shown  particular  interest  in 
you — sent  you  bouquets,  or  notes?" 

Clara  said,  "It  is  disagreeable  to  allude  to  such  things,  but 
I  know  you  mean  well.  Yes,  one  person  did  persecute  me  with 
his  attentions,  but  I  always  repulsed^  them  in  the  most  decided 


manner." 


"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Who  was  it  *?" 

"  Count  Fohrbach." 

"Ah!  his  majesty's  aid-de-camp!  Not  so  bad!  Here  is  a 
thread  to  guide  us.     Does  Arthur  know  the  count  ?" 

"  Yes,  intimately.     Do  you  think  he  has  spoken  of  me  ?" 

"  No  evil,  I  am  sure,  if  you  had  nothing  to  say  to  him— oh ! 
you  need  not  ^ve  me  any  assurances  on  the  subject — I  know  your 
goodness.  The  scene  you  had  with  Arthur  was  in  Becker's  house? 
"What  was  he  doing  there  t" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Clara.  ""What  do  you  think  could 
take  him  there?" 

Therese  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said :  ^<  Becker  is  a  bad 
one,  and  I  know  she  has  been  in  correspondence  with  Count 
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Fohrbach  on  more  than  one  occasion,  not  too  creditable  to 
either.  It  is  just  possible,"  said  she,  pausing,-  "  that  the  count 
may  have  had  recourse  to  Becker  about  you — it  is  very  possible 
— ^and  Arthur  may  have  heard  of  it.  This  is  a  little  light,  at  all 
events.  And  Becker  has  never  been  here*?"  asked  she,  after  an- 
other pause. 

"  Only  once  in  this  house ;  but  never  with  us.  She  was  visit- 
ing Frau  Wundel,  at  Christmas,  who,  with  her  two  daughters, 
lives  on  this  floor." 

«  Frau  Wundel  I     Who  is  she  f " 

"  They  are  a  strange  family,"  answered  Clara.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  have  any  occupation.  She  is  a  widow,  and  poor ;  and 
I  believe  lives  on  alms." 

"  Then  my  bridegroom  is  sure  to  know  her,"  said  Therese ;  and 
calling  to  Berger,  she  said,  ''  Do  you  know  a  £unily  of  the  name 
of  Wundel?" 

Berger  turned  his  head  slowly  round,  and  replied :  "  Oh  yes ! 
I  know  them  quite  well ;  they  live  in  this  house." 

"  What  kind  of  people  are  they  ?" 

"  They  say  they  are  poor,  and  unprovided  for,"  said  Berger, 
with  a  cross  face;  ^'and  they  manage  to  get  a  great  deal  of  assist- 
ance from  various  charitable  societies." 

Therese  said,  laughing,  ^'  Let  us  make  them  a  visit." 

"  That  was  not  my  intention,"  said  Berger,  in  rather  a  decided 
tone.  ^'  I  am  obliged  to  go  there  sometimes  in  my  (^cial  capac- 
ity, but  it  is  always  disagreeable  to  me." 

"Well,  go  in  your  official  capacity  this  time,  also,  if  you 
choose,"  said  Therese,  in  a  positive  tone.  "I  wish  it,  my  dear; 
and  that  is  enough.  Take  a  couple  of  gulden  in  your  hand,  and 
pretend  you  are  bringing  them  a  gift  from  some  charitaUe  person, 
and  I  will  go  with  you.  I  like  to  benefit  the  poor  and  deserving," 
added  she,  laughing. 

At  these  words  the  brid^oom  rose  in  his  usual  stiff  and  form- 
al manner ;  but  he  seemed  well  trained  to  obedience,  for  he  at- 
tempted no  farther  opposition.  He  shook  hands  cordially  with 
Herr  Staiger,  made  a  low  bow  to  Clara,  and  went  toward  the 
door,  followed  by  Therese,  who  kissed  her  friend's  forehead  aflfec- 
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tionately,  saying,  "  Perhaps  all  is  not  yet  lost,  dear  Clara.  I  will 
take  your  a^air  in  hand." 

If  the  Wundel  family  had  been  given  any  hint  of  the  visit  they 
were  about  to  receive,  they  would  either  have  arranged  their  room 
very  differently,  or  they  would  have  been  careftil  to  keep  their 
door  closed,  and  the  most  influential  member,  Madame  Wundel 
herself,  would  not  so  readily  have  called  out  "  Come  in !"  when 
a  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  This  visit  took  place,  un- 
fortunately, at  the  unlucky  horn*  when  the  worthy  widow,  in  her 
overflowing  gratitude  to  Madame  Becker,  had  invited  her  old 
friend  to  take  a  cup  of  chocolate  with  her.  On  the  table  there 
was  a  smoking  can  of  this  strengthening  beverage,  diffusing  an 
agreeable  fragrance ;  some  plates  were  placed  beside  it,  with  pas- 
try, and  a  large  plum-cake,  so  covered  with  sugar  that  it  had  the 
aspect  of  a  snowy  mountain.  There  was  also  bread  and  butter, 
and  cold  meat.  The  stove  threw  out  a  considerable  heat ;  on  it 
stood  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  on  a  small  table  beside  it  was 
a  large  bottle  of  punch-essence,  which  showed  that  Madame  Beck- 
er preferred  something  stronger  than  chocolate.  She  must  have 
already  taken  several  glasses,  for  her  cheeks  were  highly  colored, 
a  foolish  grin  was  on  her  face,  and  she  was  humming  a  popular 
melody  and  staring  into  her  empty  glass.  She  was  dressed  in 
mourning,  but  her  simpering  face  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
gloomy  hue  of  her  gown.  Madame  Wundel  was  sitting  near  her, 
dressed  in  her  best,  and  the  very  personification  of  ease  and  com- 
fort. She  had  just  finished  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  was  smacking 
her  lips  after  it.  Emilie  was  engaged  in  cutting  up  the  large 
plum-cake;  but  Louise,  the  youngest  daughter,  seemed  to  take 
less  interest  in  the  party,  for  she  was  sitting  in  a  chair  a  little 
way  fi'om  the  table,  with  her  back  half  turned  to  the  others. 

The  knock  was  heard,  Madame  Wundel  called  "  Come  in  I" 
and  the  door  opened. 

If  at  this  moment  the  blessed  deceased  Wundel  and  Becker  had 
appeared  to  carry  away  their  mourning  relicts  with  them  to  ethe- 
real regions,  the  consternation  could  not  have  been  greater  than 
at  the  sight  of  "The  Secretary  for  the  Modest  Poor,"  who  was, 
on  his  side,  not  less  astonished,  and  frowned  portentously. 
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Madame  Wundel  was  so  completely  taken  aback  that  she  lost 
all  presence  of  mind  and  powers  of  dissimulation,  let  both  her 
hands  fall  helplessly  on  the  table,  and  stared  disconsolately  at  her 
visitors.  Emilie  retained  more  composure,  and  made  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  sweep  away  the  plum-cake  from  the  table;  but  her 
movement  was  so  sudden,  that  the  pieces  already  cut  fell  in  con- 
fusion on  every  side,  making  the  cups  and  saucers  clatter.  Louise 
alone  kept  her  seat,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  smiling  mali- 
ciously. 

Madame  Becker,  who  knew  Berger  well  by  sight,  and  who, 
therefore,  fully  understood  her  friend's  horror,  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover her  senses,  and,  animated  by  the  strong  punch,  she  shook 
her  neighbor's  arm,  and  said,  in  a  loud  vulgar  voice,  rendered 
rather  thick  by  the  strong  liquids  she  had  imbibed,  "  Oh  I  "Wun- 
del, don't  be  afraid.  Herr  Berger  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  poor 
creatures  like  us  should  make  a  jolly  day  of  it  once  in  a  way. 
How  could  you  help  it,'*  added  she,  winking  violently  at  Madame 
Wundel,  "  if  it  came  into  my  head  to  treat  you  to  chocolate  and 
cakes  V 

"Yes!  how  could  I  help  it?"  said  Wundel,  eagerly  seizing  this 
anchor  of  hope.  "  Becker  is  a  good  soul,  and  a  kind  soul,  and 
remembers  the  poor.  Alas!"  continued  she,  turning  up  her  eyes, 
piously,  "how  could  such  good  things,  otherwise,  ever  be  seen 
here?" 

Herr  Berger  seemed  perfectly  astounded  as  he  looked  round  the 
table.  He  could  not  comprehend  how  these  "  modest  poor"  could 
contrive  to  live  so  comfortably.  But  though  it  was  a  mystery  to 
him  where  Madame  Wundel  got  the  money  for  such  a  feast,  he 
placed  no  faith  in  Madame  Becker's  pretense  of  having  herself 
furnished  these  luxuries ;  especially  when  he  glanced  at  Therese, 
who  was  contemplating  the  company  with  a  sarcastic,  amused 
face. 

"  A  chair !  two  chairs !"  cried  Madame  Wundel,  suddenly  jump- 
ing up.  "Herr  Berger  will,  I  hope,  do  us  the  honor  to  take  a 
seat  at  our  poor  table." 

Emilie,  too,  moved  aside,  and  Madame  Becker  rose  with  diffi- 
culty.    "Is  it  not  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world,"  said  she, 
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stammeringy  "that  you  are  so  well  provided  the  very  day  you 
are  honored  by  such  distinguished  visitors'?  Mademoiselle  The- 
rese,  too !"  said  she,  making  a  low  courtesy.  "  Now  I  understand ! 
It  is  a  bridal  visit;  yes,  indeed — ^a  bridal  visit!"  with  another 
deep  courtesy. 

Madame  Wundel,  who  had  not  yet  quite  regained  the  full  use 
of  her  tongue,  imitated  her  Mend,  by  repeated  courtesies ;  and 
EmiHe,  with  a  spiteful  smile  and  a  deep  sigh,  echoed  the  words, 
"  Bridal  visit !"  Louise  had,  in  the  mean  time,  brought  in  two 
chairs. 

Herr  Berger  took  one,  with  some  hesitation ;  and  not  till  he 
saw  that  Therese  had  settled  herself  comfortably  in  hers  did 
he  venture  to  seat  himself  with  a  formal  bow  to  the  ladies 
present. 

"  No  I  this  honor  I  this  pleasure !''  said  Madame  Wundel,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,- "  is  more  than  I  ever  could  have  dreamed  of.  Will 
Mademoiselle  Therese  condescend  to  acc^t  my  wishes  for  her 
happiness,  while  Herr  Berger  will,  I  trust,  equally  believe  what 
pleasure  this  visit  confers  on  me.  A  handsome  couple !"  said  she, 
apparently  aside  to  Becker,  but  so  loud  that  it  might  have  been 
heard  in  the  next  room. 

Therese,  however,  did  not  affect  to  hear,  but  looked  at  Wundel 
very  coolly,  and  answered :  ^*  Yes,  we  are  making  our  wedding 
visits,  and  as  we  chanced  to  be  in  the  same  house — ^indeed  on  the 
same  floor — ^my  bridegroom  thought  it  only  polite,  knowing  you, 
Madame  Wundel,  to  be  a  quiet,  godly  woman,  to  pay  you  also  a 
visit." 

Herr  Berger  pursed  up  his  mouth  like  a  carp,  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  table  on  the  punch  and  pastry,  and  then  stared  into  his  hat 
as  if  busily  studying  the  name  of  the  firm  written  there. 

Madame  Wundel  coughed  slightly,  and  said :  "  So,  mademoi- 
selle, you  were  making  a  visit  on  the  same  floor*?" 

"  I  was,"  answered  Therese,  "  and  to  one  of  my  best  fiiends— 
Clara  Staiger — ^whom  you  probably  know,"  added  she,  afiter  a 
slight  pause,  smiling. 

"  Oh  yes  I  we  know  her,  in  so  far  as  going  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  same  house,"  said  the  worthy  widow,  crossing  her 
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hands  on  the  table ;  only  as  near  neighbors  must  be  acquainted — 
sHghtly." 

"  Oh !  only  slightly,"  answered  the  dancer,  looking  sharply  at 
each  of  them  in  turn.  "  My  friend  Clara  is  a  very  good,  well- 
conducted  girl.     Don't  you  think  so  t" 

"  That  she  is,"  said  Wundel,  assentingly ;  "  envy  itself  can  not 
deny  that." 

"  Steady,  very  steady,"  said  Becker,  with  a  sneer ;  and  Emilie 
added,  with  a  malicious  smile :  "  Quite  a  pattern — ^she  Ought  to 
be  an  example  to  all  young  girls !" 

At  these  words  Wundel  exchanged  a  look  with  Becker,  which 
Therese  did  not  fail  to  observe. 

"  Oh !  I  know  how  good  and  excellent  she  is,"  continued  the 
dancer.  "  But,"  said  she,  in  an  impressive  tone,  "  it  is  the  more 
unaccountable  that,  in  spite  of  this,  unpleasant  reports  have  been 
circulated  about  her  mode  of  life — ^purposely  circulated." 

"  Is  it  possible !"  said  the  widow,  with  well-acted  surprise. 
"  Did  you  hear  any  thing  of  it,  Becker  ?  or  you,  Emilie  ?  People 
are  so  spiteful !" 

Of  course  no  one  pretended  ever  to  have  heard  such  reports; 
and  to  change  this  disagreeable  subject  of  conversation,  Madame 
Wundel  asked,  with  her  most  engaging  smile,  if  she  could  not 
have  the  honor  of  offering  some  chocolate  to  her  distinguished 
guests. 

Herr  Berger  refused  at  once,  but  Therese  accepted;  and  she 
had  her  reasons — ^it  enabled  her  to  have  a  few  minutes  for  reflec- 
tion and  observation. 

Louise  fetched  a  cup  and  placed  it  before  Therese,  taking  the 
opportunity  to  join  in  the  universal  chorus  of  congratulation,  and 
added :  '<  Clara  must  have  been  delighted  to  see  you,  for  she  is  so 
kind  that  she  rejoices  in  the  happiness  of  her  friends."  Madame 
Wundel  did  not  &il  to  dart  an  angry  glance  at  her  daughter, 
which  again  attracted  Therese's  attention ;  but  Louise,  quite  in- 
different to  her  mother's  indignation,  continued :  "  It  is  true, 
Clara  has  had  her  trials  lately.  Did  she  speak  of  them  to 
youf" 

"  Oh  yes !  she  did,"  answered  Therese.     "  I  believe  it  was  an 
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unpleasant  scene  at  Madame  Becker's*  the  daj  poor  Marie  was 
buried.     What  was  the  story  t" 

"I  can't  tell,"  said  Becker,  after  an  embarrassed  pause.  "I 
don't  exactly  know — something  connected  with  a  young  gentle- 
man." 

"Herr  Arthur  Erichsen,"  rejoined  Therese.  "I  believe  he 
was  an  admirer  of  Clara's — ^indeed,  engaged  to  her — and  he  ac- 
cused her,  in  your  house,  of  being  faithless  to  him." 

Madame  Becker  had  leaned  her  arm  on  the  table,  and  all  this 
time  had  continued  to  gulp  down  strong  punch ;  now  she  looked 
.up  with  her  red,  tipsy-looking  eyes,  and  said :  "  Yes,  something 
of  the  kind ;  he  behaved  abominably ;  and  if  he  had  spoken  as 
rudely  to  me,  I  would  have  boxed  his  ears — the  blockhead !" 

"He  is  very  passionate,"  answered  the  cimning  Therese;  "it 
must  have  been  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Has  any  one  else  ever  made 
love  to  Clara  f 

"  Of  course,"  said  Becker,  angrily  thumping  the  table.  "  Be- 
cause a  gentleman  comes  ^id  talks  of  honorable  intentions,  and 
so  fortlj,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  girl  should  shut  herself  up 
entirely?" 

"  But  Clara  receives  no  one,"  said  Madame  Wundel,  uneasily, 
with  a  sidelong  significant  glance  at  Emilie,  who  bit  her  lips  and 
looked  furiously  at  Madame  Becker.  She,  however,  finished  her 
glass,  and  smd:  "A  great  fuss  about  nothing;  it  neither  kills 
nor  injures  any  body ;  and  Clara  would  indeed  be  a  predous  fool 
if  she  let  herself  be  bullied  by  the  painter." 

"But  she  does,  nevertheless,"  said  Wundel,  angrily.  "Clara 
is  virtue  itself;  and  if  any  young  gentleman  were  to  attempt  to 
visit  her,  he  would  get  a  fine  rebuff." 

Saying  these  words,  she  gave  her  neighbor  a  violent  kick  under 
the  table ;  but  Becker  had  taken  so  much  punch  that  she  mistook 
this  warning  for  an  accidental  push. 

"  And  I  say,"  cried  she,  mumbling,  "  that  Clara  was  right  to 
get  rid  of  the  painter.  The  count  is  a  very  different  man,  and  I 
am  very  glad  she  listened  to  him." 

Though  Therese  was  much  struck  by  these  words,  she  main- 
tained an  indifferent  look;   indeed,  she  continued  to  take  her 
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chocolate,  smiling,  bat  did  not  fail  to  observe  Emilie,  who  clenched 
her  hands  and  looked  in  the  greatest  rage  at  the  old  gossip  op- 
posite. 

"  What  trash  you  are  talking !"  said  Wundel,  with  difficulty 
repressing  her  fiiry.  "  How  can  you  dare  to  speak  in  such  a  man- 
ner of  Mademoiselle  Clara,  the  friend,  too,  of  the  future  Madame 
Berger?    "What  can  you  mean  V 

Therese  set  down  her  cup  quietly,  and  said :  "  We  know  per- 
fectly what  Madame  Becker  alludes  to — Clara's  affair  with  Count 
Fohrbach." 

"That's  it,"  said  Becker,  more  confusedly  than  ever;  "and 
that  is  a  capital  affair — a  lasting  one,  too.  "  Oh,  Wundel,  don't 
be  ashamed  of  your  handiwork — ^you  had  trouble  enough,  and 
managed  it  fisimously.     Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 

"  The  deuce  take  you !"  said  the  worthy  widow.  "  Don't  talk 
such  horrid  nonsense.  I  am  a  quiet,  humble  widow !  What 
have  I  to  do  with  your  affairs?  What  care  I  for  your  wicked 
transactions?     When  did  we  ever  help  you  in  them?" 

"  Ho !  ho !"  cried  Becker,  her  eyes  flashing  with  rage.  "  Look 
at  the  quiet,  humble  widow,  indeed  1  You  may  call  them  'wicked 
transactions'  now,  but  you  made  a  pretty  good  lump  of  money  by 
them  too." 

HerrBerger  had  slowly  raised  his  eyes  from  the  contemplation 
of  his  hat,  turned  them  up  impatiently,  and  whispered  to  The- 
rese, "  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  leave  this  house,"  and 
attempted  to  rise;  but  Therese  pulled  him  down  again  on  his 
chair,  pretended  to  pick  up  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  whis- 
pered, "  You  will  accomplish  a  good  work,  Berger,  by  staying  a 
little  longer — assist  a  friend  and  unmask  a  hypocrite." 

In  the  mean  time,  Madame  Wundel  and  Emilie  had  stretched 
across  the  table,  and  stared  at  Madame  Becker  like  two  wild-cats 
who  are  desirous  of  tearing  out  a  friend's  eyes.  Louise  was  stand- 
ing' at  the  window,  and  took  no  share  in  the  conversation. 

"  Fie !  for  shame !"  cried  Emilie,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Your 
slanderous  tongue  is  a  disgrace  to  you." 

" Bother  1"  answered  Becker,  laughing  loudly,  "I  am  not 
ashamed.    I  live  at  the  canal  in  the  old  barrack ;  I  stand  to  what 
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I  do,  and  my  name  is  Becker.  I  don't  deny  my  actions.  Afi^iamed, 
indeed!  you  ought  to  be  ashamed — you  modest  poor!"  said  she, 
with  a  spiteful  grin.  "A  pretty -concern,  to  be  sure!  Wundel 
earns  money  by  my  business,  and  then  denies  it  flat.  Oh,  you 
horrid  woman !" 

Wundel  and  her  daughter  Emilie  had  jumped  up,  and  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  stifle  these  confessions  by  a 
pitched  battle,  but  the  wido"?.-  saw  before  her  the  grave,  disap- 
proving face  of  the  secretaiy,  so  she  commanded,  herself  by  a  su- 
perhuman effort  gulped  down  her  wrath,  and  leaning  both  hands 
on  the  table,  said :  ^'  Herr  Secretaiy,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
allow  the  evil  accusations  of  this  detestable  woman  to  rest  on 
me!  Oh  no!"  said  she,  in  feigned  sorrow.  ^'What  have  I, 
a  poor,  friendless  widow,  but  your  good  opinion,  sir?  With- 
out your  assistance,  I  should  stand  alone  and  forsaken  in  the 
world,  with  my  two  helpless  orphans,  without  help,  without 
money." 

"  Without  money  ?"  interrupted  Becker.  "  You  got  a  pretiy 
good  sum  from  me,  too,  for  that  affair ;  but  nothing  remains  with 
you — ^you  are  like  a  sieve.  You  are — ^"  Here  the  woman  sud- 
denly stopped  short  in  her  speech,  from  no  sudden  feeling  of 
tenderness  toward  her  old  friend,  but  from  the  sight  of  Emilie 
shaking  her  fist  at  her  violently  behind  Berger's  chair.  She 
cowered  down,  and  all  at  once,  though  too  late,  seemed  to  feel 
that  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  she  was  only  one  against 
three. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,"  said  Wundel,  in  a  tone  of  injured  inno- 
cence ;  '^  it  is  true  that  this  shameless  woman  asked  my  assistance 
in  one  of  her  scandalous  affairs." 

"To  bring  Clara  and  Count  Fohrbach  together?"  asked  The- 
rese. 

"Yes!"  screamed  Becker,  looking  at  Emilie  defyingly,  and 
thumping  her  fist  on  the  table;  "and  she  did  it.  She  got  the 
girl  for  me." 

The  worthy  widow  cast  up  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  said,  in 
a  mild  tone:  "Herr  Berger,  we  must  forgive  that  woman  for 
thinking,  from  her  constant  association  with  vulgar,  common  peo^ 
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pie,  that  there  are  no  right-thinking  persons  who  endeavor,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  protect  the  innocent." 

"  And  so  you  prevented  this  wickedness  ?"  asked  Therese,  anx- 
iously. 

"Oh  yes,  Mademoiselle  Therese,"  continued  WundeL  "That 
woman  had  recourse  to  us  indeed,  but  we  knew  Clara,  as  you  do, 
to  be  all  that  is  good,  and  only  with  the  wish— certainly  wholly 
with  that  view — to  lead  Becker  off  the  scent,  we  undertook  the 
painful  commission — ^*' 

"  To  accomplish  an  interview,"  said  Emilie,  coming  forward. 

"  And  did  it  take  place  1"  asked  Therese. 

"Yes  it  did,"  cried  Becker,  triumphantly.  "Believe  me,  when 
Wundel  fixes  her  claws  on  any  one,  she  clutches  pretty  tight." 

"  It  did  take  place,"  remarked  Wundel,  unheeding  her  friend's 
observation ;  "  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Clara  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.     I  sent  a  substitute." 

"Ah!  I  understand,"  said  Therese,  joyfully.  "I  thank  you 
for  this  explanation." 

Madame  Becker  did  not  at  first  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
this,  but  at  last  it  dawned  on  her  that  Wundel  had  substituted 
another  person  at  the  rendezvous.  When  this  fiwt  was  fully  un- 
derstood by  her,  all  her  features  changed ;  she  had  been  hitherto 
sitting  with  a  mocking  laugh  on  her  face,  but  now  her  lips  trem- 
bled convulsively,  her  eyes  stared,  and  she  cried  out,  foaming  with 
rage,  "  So  it  is  thus  you  deceive  my  noble  connections;  you  vile 
pack !"  She  had  slowly  risen,  and  shoved  her  face  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  widow's,  who,  like  the  bird  under  the  glare  of  the 
rattlesnake,  had  not  the  power,  unhappily,  to  move*  We  say 
unhappily,  for  in  the  next  moment  Wundel  received  a  slap  in 
the  face  which  upset  her  backward  into  her  chair  with  a  shriek. 
It  was  droll  to  see  the  hasty  way  in  which  the  secretary  for  the 
"Modest  Poor"  rose,  seized  Therese's  arm,  reached  the  door  in 
two  strides,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room.  When  the  door  was 
shut,  he  remained  standing,  breathing  hard,  and  put  on  his  hat 
carefully. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  I"  said  Therese,  joyfully ;  "  all  has  turned 
out  well.     Believe  me,  Berger,  not  for  the  whole  world  would  I 
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have  missed  heariDg  what  I  have  heard.  Did  the  scene  annoy 
you  V 

"It  has  had  a  good  effect  on  me,  too,"  answered  Berger, 
thoughtfully,  while  he  took  out  his  tablets  and  drew  a  thick  black 
line  through  the  name  of  Widow  Wundel. 

Therese  said:  *^I  would  like  to  speak  to  Clara,  but  I  believe 
it  is  better  to  try  to  find  Herr  Erichsen.  Come  along,  Berger." 
They  descended  the  stairs,  got  into  the  carriage  which  was  wait- 
ing for  them,  and  drove  off. 

We  need  not  assure  our  readers  that  Madame  Becker  did  not 
escape  the  vengeance  of  destiny,  in  the  shape  of  Madame  Wundel 
and  her  daughters,  who  gave  her  a  good  sound  beating ;  and  thus 
ended  the  revived  friendship  of  these  two  worthy,  forsaken,  and 
distressed  widows. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

CLAliA. 


Perhaps  it  was  by  chance  that  Arthur  was  this  afternoon  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Balken-Strasse ;  be  that  as  it  may,  Therese, 
who  was  eagerly  looking  out,  caught  sight  of  him  in  the  street 
next  to  that  where  Clara  lived.  She  knocked  on  the  windows, 
and  told  the  coachman  to  stop. 

Arthur,  who  had  heard  his  name  called,  approached  the  car- 
riage, and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  the  hand- 
some dancer  who  had  called  to  him.  She  immediately  informed 
him  of  the  cause  of  the  tour  of  visits  they  were  making,  presented 
Herr  Berger  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  had  time  to  come  into  the 
carriage  for  a  few  minutes.  Arthur,  as  well  as  Herr  Berger, 
looked  at  the  small  two-seated  carriage  at  this  proposal,  and  the 
former  said,  however  much  delighted  he  would  be  to  accompany 
her,  he  feared  there  was  scarcely  room. 

"  But  I  must  speak  to  you,  and  instantly,  too,"  answered  the 
dancer,  in  a  positive  tone,     "I  have  something  very  important 
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to  say ;  and  as  for  room,  Bei^er  will  be  so  good  as  to  sit  beside 
the  coachman  for  a  short  time.  You  may  put  up  your  umbrella, 
Berber,"  said  she,  carelessly,  "  and  then  no  one  will  see  you,  or 
they  will  take  you  for  a  servant." 

«'  But,"  said  Arthur,  in  a  low  voice,  "  surely  you  are  asking 
too  much." 

"And  what  will  the  coachman  think,  my  dear?"  answered 
Berger,  meekly,  though  he  had  already  half  openM  the  door  to 
get  out. 

"Oh!  make  no  fuss,"  said  Therese,  impatiently,  to  Arthur. 
"Come,  get  in  quickly;  and  as  for  the  coachman,"  said  she,  turn* 
ing  to  Berger,"  who  was  already  hovering  between  the  step  and 
the  ground,  "  you  can  tell  him  you  were  too  warm  in  the  carriage, 
and  that  you  got  out  beside  him  to  enjoy  a  little  fresh  air.  Ber- 
ger," whispered  she,  stooping  forward  to  him  out  of  the  carriage, 
"  I  don't  choose  to  tell  the  coachman  before  Herr  Erichsen  to 
drive  to  the  Balken-Strasse,  but  you  see  that  he  does  so." 

"  I  might  have  done  that,  and  got  into  the  carriage  again," 
said  the  bridegroom,  in  a  grumbling  tone. 

"  Oh !  far  better  as  it  is,"  said  Therese,  clapping  the  door  to 
suddenly. 

Arthur  had  got  into  the  carriage,  smiling ;  Herr  Berger  had 
climbed,  with  an  ill-used  face,  on  the  box,  spread  out  his  umbrella, 
and  looked  quite  in  his  proper  place  beside  the  coachman. 

"  I  am  just  come  from  Clara,"  said  Therese.  "  Oh  I  Herr  Erich- 
sen,  don't  turn  away  in  displeasure;  believe  me,  you  have  be- 
haved shamefully  to  that  charming,  excellent  girl — ^to  believe 
that  she  could  deceive  you ! — she,  who  is  as  innocent  as  a  child ! 
I  really  do  not  think  you  ever  deserved  that  heart  which  you 
have  so  recklessly  thrown  away."  And  then,  without  allowing 
him  to  speak,  she  hastily  related  to  him  all  that  had  just  passed 
at  Widow  Wundel's,  and  entreated  him  to  go  straight  there  him- 
self, where  he  would  find  the  whole  vile  set  still  assembled,  and 
hear  the  story  from  their  own  lips. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  well-known  house.  Arthur  had 
listened  to  Therese  with  a  beating  heart;  and  placing  implicit 
&ith  in  the  truth  of  her  words,  all  anger  and  suspicion  vanished 
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from  his  heart,  and  more  passionate  love  for  Clara  611ed  it  than 
ever ;  and,  after  hearty  thanks,  he  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and 
hurried  into  the  house. 

Therese  looked  after  him  for  a  moment,  and,  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  eyes,  she  said  to  herself:  "  That  is  my  best  wedding-gift." 
She  then  knocked  again  on  the  window,  and  called  out  to  Berger, 
"  You  may  come  in  again  now,  my  dear." 

Arthur  did  not  so  quickly  arrive  at  the  fourth  story ;  he  could 
not  help  thinking  with  remorse  of  his  folly,  and  could  not,  in  re- 
calling the  figure  of  the  girl  who  had  met  him  when  he  replaced 
Count  Fohrbach,  imagine  how  he  could  have  for  a  moment  be- 
lieved it  was  Clara.  All  his  former  suspicions  now  seemed  to 
him  actual  insanity,  and  he  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  not 
having  gone  at  once  to  Clara  and  stated  all  the  circumstances  to 
her.     Sad  and  dissatisfied  with  himself,  he  went  slowly  up  stairs. 

Clara  was  again  seated  at  her  work ;  but  the  conversation  with 
Therese  had  very  much  shaken  her  nerves.  Latterly  she  had  be- 
come more  composed,  and  tried  to  repress  all  remembrance  of 
Arthur  and  his  bitter  reproaches.  She  had  felt  she  ought  to 
have  shown  more  spirit,  and  to  have  demanded  an  explanation  of 
his  words;  but  she  had  only  bowed  her  head  under  his  anger, 
which  might  appear  to  him  a  proof  of  guilt.  All  prospect  of 
happiness  had  forever  vanished — not  a  ray  of  hope  was  left ;  but 
since  the  conversation  of  this  morning  a  feeling  had  arisen  in  her 
heart,  she  could  scarcely  say  why,  that  perhaps  all  was  not  utter- 
ly lost,  as  if  the  gloomy  night  would  not  last  forever,  that  per- 
haps a  new  day  might  yet  dawn  for  her,  and  the  sun  once  more 
rise  clear  and  bright  in  her  horizon. 

Herr  Staiger,  who  saw  his  daughter  absorbed  in  her  thoughts, 
had  again  taken  up  his  pen,  and  continued  to  write  on  slowly, 
not,  however,  without  casting  an  occasional  glance  at  her. 

Clara  was  startled  out  of  her  reverie  by  seeing  her  father  rise 
and  go  toward  the  door,  which  was  slowly  opened,  and  she  heard 
a  voice  say,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  knocked  several  times ; 
you  did  not  hear  me." 

It  was  an  elderly  lady  who  spoke  these  words,  and  though 
simply  dressed,  it  was  evident  she  belonged  to  the  higher  classes. 
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She  had  a  grave,  dignified  aspect,  a  sharp  nose,  and  keen  gray 
eyes,  with  which  she  minutely  inspected  the  room  and  its  inhab- 
itants. 

Poor  Clara  knew  the  old  lady  well,  though  she  had  never 
exchanged  a  word  with  her;  but  with  what  interest  she  had 
looked  at  her  in  the  theatre,  in  the  street,  in  church !  She  had 
thought  her  face  cold  and  unsympathizing,  and  had  asked  Arthur 
if  she  was  as  formal  and  repulsive  at  home.  Arthur  had  assured 
her  that  his  mother  had  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  and  her 
dignity  and  stiffness  were  only  assumed  in  contradiction  to  her 
natural  kindness. 

Herr  Staiger  had  advanced  to  meet  the  lady,  who  was  quite 
unknown  to  him,  and  made  a  respectful  bow,  and  then  stepped 
aside  in  some  embarrassment,  as  the  lady  did  not  speak,  but 
looked  earnestly,  first  at  Clara  and  then  at  her  little  brother  and 
sister,  who,  at  sight  of  a  stranger,  had  pressed  close  to  Clara. 
Perhaps  she  remarked  the  young  dancer's  look  of  alarm,  for  she 
turned  to  Herr  Staiger  with  a  more  friendly  expression  of  counte- 
nance, saying,  "  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  sir,  to  visit  you,  on  the 
subject  of  a  certain  affair,  if  you  can  spare  me  a  few  minutes." 

The  old  man  bowed  again  with  some  embarrassment,  for  the 
lady  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  knew  who  she  was,  which  was 
not  the  case ;  so  he  muttered  something  about  honor  and  pleasure, 
and  when  the  lady  approached  the  table,  he  hastily  swept  off  a 
mass  of  books  and  papers  that  were  on  a  chair,  and  offered  it  to 
her. 

Clara  had  risen,  looking  very  pale,  and  her  hand,  which  rested 
on  the  table,  trembled ;  her  breathing  was  agitated,  and  as  the 
stranger  bowed  to  her,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  and  colored 
her  hitherto  pale  features. 

The  lady  seated  herself  with  great  composure,  and  as  Herr 
Staiger,  who  had  remained  respectfully  standing,  showed  consider- 
able curiosity  in  his  countenance,  she  said,  *^  You  do  not  appear 
to  know  me ;  I  am  the  wife  of  the  banker  Herr  Erichsen." 

As  soon  as  the  old  man  heard  this  name  he  involuntarily  stepped 
back,  looked  at  the  lady  in  consternation,  and  with  difficulty 
uttered  the  words,  "Oh!  this  is  too  great  an  honor." 
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Madame  Erichsen  neither  seemed  to  expect  nor  to  hear  his 
answer,  for  she  continued  looking  steadily  at  Clara,  who  at  first, 
abashed  bj  her  searching  gaze,  had  cast  down  her  eyes  in  con- 
fusion, but  soon,  in  the  consciousness  of  an  upright  and  inno- 
cent heart,  she  again  raised  them  slowly,  and  looked  at  the  lady 
with  a  respectful  but  steady  glance. 

"This  is  your  family?"  said  the  latter,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  had  looked  at  each  person  present. 

"Yes,  madame,*'  said  Staiger,  who  was  unable  so  quickly  to 
recover  from  his  astonishment,  and  who  kept  looking  at  Clara  to 
try  to  guess  from  her  face  what  this  visit  meant,  "it  is  my  &mily; 
this  is  my  daughter  Clara,  that  little  Marie,  and  Karl." 

"  And  the  other  little  girl  V*  asked  Madame  Erichsen. 

"  She  is  a  poor  orphan,"  answered  Herr  Staiger ;  "  a  friendless 
child,  who  is  to  live  with  us." 

"  Whom  you  provide  for,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Why  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling;  "but  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning — the  little  thing  neither  costs  us  trouble  nor  expense." 

"  And  your  wife  *!"  said  Madame  Erichsen,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
quiry. 

"  She  has  been  dead  some  years.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  me, 
but  a  kind  Providence  permitted  Clara  to  grow  up,  and  she  well 
replaced  her  mother  in  care  for  the  little  children." 

"  But  you  are  not  much  at  home,  mademoiselle?"  said  Madame 
Erichsen,  turning  to  Clara.  "  I  understand  that  you  are  much 
occupied  elsewhere  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening,  too,  your 
time  is  oflen  not  at  your  own  disposal." 

Clara  looked  embarrassed  as  Madame  Erichsen  for  the  first 
time  addressed  her,  but  the  words  were  spoken  in  a  kind  and 
gentle  tone,  which  enabled  her  to  reply,  with  some  degree  of  com- 
posure, "Our  mode  of  life  is  very  humble,  and  the  work  lighL 
We  have  only  two  rooms  and  few  wants,  and  therefore  the  time  I 
can  spare  is,  I  find,  enough,  Madame  Erichsen." 

"  Oh !  Herr  Arthur's  name  is  Erichsen  too,"  said  Master  £[arL 

"  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  f  asked  the  lady. 

"Oh  yes  I"  said  Karl,  quite  proud  of  being  referred  to;  "he 
draws  me  lovely  crocodiles  and  dragons  with  huge  teeth,  and 
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brings  me  picture-books.  But  it's  a  long  time  since  he  has  been 
here.     I  don't  know  why." 

"  So  it  is  long  since  he  has  been  here,"  answered  she,  in  a  still 
kinder  voice. 

Clara  started  when  the  child  named  Arthur.  Herr  Staiger 
rubbed  his  hands,  coughed  several  times,  and  said,  "  At  one  time 
Herr  Erichsen  occasionally  visited  us,  but  not  lately.  We  were 
formerly  engaged  on  the  same  work,  if  I  may  say  so— I  was  trans- 
lating '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  and  Herr  Arthur  drew  the  illustra- 
tions for  Herr  Blaffer," 

Madame  Erichsen  looked  attentively  at  Clara,  who,  though 
still  a^tated,  met  the  lady's  gaze  with  an  honest,  open  look. 
Madame  Erichsen  saw  the  clear,  pure  soul  of  the  girl  shine  forth 
in  the  sweet  expression  of  her  eyes ;  she  read  in  them  her  bound- 
less love  for  Arthur ;  and  the  tears  which  a  moment  after  dimmed 
their  brightness — those  tears  of  sorrow — did  not  surprise  her,  for 
the  boy  had  said  that  HeiT  Arthur  never  came  now. 

It  was  an  eventful  moment.  Herr  Staiger  coughed  and  fidget- 
ed, and  the  two  children  drew  back  timidly,  awed  by  the  stem 
face  of  the  stranger.  But  this  face  gradually  assumed  a  milder 
expression,  and  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  Clara  had  gained 
the  heart  of  the  old  lady.  She  had  come  here  with  the  intention 
of  seeing  Clara  and  judging  for  herself,  for  she  had  witnessed  her 
son's  anguish  in  giving  up  the  beloved  of  his.  heart,  and  she  firmly 
believed  it  was  a  sacrifice  he  made  to  filial  love  and  respect. 
Now,  when  she  saw  how  lovely  and  attractive  Clara  was,  when 
the  charm  of  her  beauty  and  innocence  had  worked  on  her  own 
heart,  she  felt  first  to  its  full  extent  the  painful  struggle  her  son 
must  have  undergone,  and  the  distressing  sacrifice  he  had  made 
to  her  prejudices.  That  still  darker  shadows  had  interposed  be- 
tween these  pure  and  loving  hearts,  she  did  not  know.  She  as- 
cribed it  all  to  Arthur's  filial  love,  and  as  her  pride  was  flattered 
by  his  submission  to  her  will,  she  had  nobly  resolved  to  banish 
such  unworthy  feelings  forever  fi'om  her  heart,  and  to  make  Ar- 
thur happy. 

The  pause  which  we  here  make  in  our  work  really  took  place 
in  the  group  in  HeiT  Staiger's  room.     Both  father  and  daughter 
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felt  that  an  explanation  was  impending.  It  was  a  pause  of  the 
most  painful  uncertainty;  the  moment  was  now  approaching 
which  was  to  decide  the  joy  or  misery  of  two  lives. 

"  Clara,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  trust  you  will  learn  to  love  me 
also." 

Tliese  words  were  to  Clara  as  if  an  angel  had  descended  from 
the  skies  and  inspired  her  with  hope.  She  pressed  her  hands  on 
her  beating  heart.  But,  alas !  these  words  were  only  a  passing 
ray  of  sunshine,  and  the  next  moment  black  threatening  clouds 
overshadowed  the  bright  heaven  she  had  for  an  instant  contem- 
plated. She  thought  of  that  hour  beside  the  coffin  of  Marie,  of 
the  bitter  words  that  had  crushed  her  heart.  All  was  lost  for  her, 
and  in  the  excess  of  her  anguish  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  eyes, 
and  burst  into  tears.  She  suddenly  felt  two  hands  seize  hers  and 
endeavor  gently  to  remove  them ;  she  trembled  violently,  and  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  face.  She  involuntarily  closed  her  eyes,  but 
only  for  a  second,  for  a  well-known  voice  met  her  ear,  saying,  in 
low  and  tender  tones,  "  My  own  darling  Clara !  my  best  beloved !" 

At  the  ^st  glance,  she  could  see  no  one  before  her  till  she 
looked  down  and  saw  her  lover  at  her  feet,  kissing  her  hands  pas- 
sionately, and  looking  up  imploringly  at  her  sweet  face,  saying, 
"Oh!  my  darling  Clara,  can  you  forgive  mel  my  innocent  an- 
gel !     I  know  all,  and  love  you  more  fondly  than  ever." 

How  Arthur  had  got  into  the  room  was  incomprehensible  to 
them  all,  but  there  was  no  possible  doubt  that  there  he  was,  and 
that  he  was  overflowing  with  joy  and  happiness.  He  sprang  up 
hastily,  vdthout  letting  go  Clara's  hands,  and  drew  her  gently 
toward  his  mother.  "This  is  my  Clara,  dearest  mother,"  said 
he;  "you  no  longer  frown  on  our  lovel" 

Madame  Erichsen  coughed  loudly,  but  on  this  occa^on  it  was 
to  conceal  her  emotion.  Herr  Staiger  tried  to  smile,  but  tears 
rolled  over  his  cheeks,  so  that  little  Marie  looked  quite  annoyed, 
and  stared  at  them  all  by  turns.  The  boy  alone  seemed  to  think 
of  the  practical  side  of  Arthur's  return ;  he  looked  with  delight  at 
his  friend,  and  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  toys  without  end,  and  drs^- 
ons  vdth  splendid  tails  and  teeth.  We  now  close  the  door  on  the 
joyful  scene,  and  also  end  our  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

A  CATASTROPHE. 

Before  Baron  Brand's  house  stood  a  heavy  traveling-carriage 
with  four  horses ;  it  was  packed,  the  lamps  lighted,  and  a  servant 
in  plain  liverj  standing  at  the  door.  A  maid  was  on  the  back 
seat  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak.  The  servant  drew  his  leather  cap 
more  over  his  face,  and  said  to  one  of  the  postillions,  "  They  will 
soon  be  off  now,  I  think."  With  these  words  he  took  up  two 
cloaks,  a  large  and  a  small  one,  which  were  hanging  over  the  door 
of  the  carriage,  and  went  into  the  house  with  them. 

The  baron  was  in  a  small  salon,  standing  near  an  arm-chair^ 
in  which  Baroness  von  Weiss  was  seated.  Though  the  room  was 
very  warm  she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  head 
sunk  on  her  breast.  Close  beside  her  stood  the  fine  boy  whom  we 
have  already  seen,  his  head  leaning  on  her  shoulder,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Baron  Brand,  who  was  passing  his  fingers  through  the 
child's  thick  curly  hair  fondly,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"So  now  all  is  ready,"  said  the  baron,  after  a  pause.  "You 
are  to  go  to  Domhofen,  the  estate  which  I  yesterday  purchased 
for  you.  Beil  will  follow  you  with  the  papers  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, probably.  Count  Fohrbach  told  me  he  had  heard  to-day, 
from  one  of  the  ministers,  that  your  divorce  will  be  pronounced  a 
couple  of  weeks  hence;  then,  dearest  sister,  you  are  once  more 
free,  and  can  live  happily  with  your  darling  boy.'* 

The  baroness,  after  fondly  embracing  her  child,  »aid,  in  a  low 
voice,  "But,  dearest  Henry,  you  have  not  yet  answered  me. 
Why  do  you  send  me  away  from  you?  Or  if  you  think  it  is 
better  I  should  not  stay  here,  why  will  you  not  go  with  me  ?  I 
can  not  bear  to  lose  sight  of  you.  I  know  you  will  think  me 
superstitious,  but  I  feel  as  if  some  misfortune  threatened  us.  You 
have  enemies." 
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"  But  he  haa  a  dagger — a  sharp  dagger,  too !"  said  the  boy ; 
"  and  he  does  not  care  for  enemies  then." 

The  baroness  rose  suddenly  from  her  chair  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  brother's  neck.'  "  Henry !"  said  she,  "  do  not  send  me 
away ;  or  come  with  me,  and  we  will  pass  such  a  happy,  peace- 
ful life  together." 

"Too  late!  too  late!"  said  he.  And  the  tone  in  which  he 
said  this  was  so  icy  cold,  so  full  of  misery,  and  his  eyes  so  wild, 
that  the  poor  woman  looked  at  him  in  terror. 

"  My  Lucie !  my  darling,  go  now,  or  this  melancholy  hour  of 
leave-taking  will  have  no  end.  Farewell,  my  child,"  said  he, 
fondly  embracing  the  boy.  "  Farewell,  my  own  beloved  sister ! 
my  all  in  this  world !"  After  these  words,  which  he  uttered  in 
a  passionate  tone,  he  gently  unloosed  her  hands  from  his  neck, 
pressed  them  to  his  lips  in  silence,  looked  up  in  anguish,  and  say- 
ing, "  God  bless  you  forever,  my  darlings  both !"  he  rang  the  bell 
violently,  and  when  the  servant  came  in,  said,  "  Bring  the  baron- 
ess's cloak."  Lucie  turned  to  her  brother,  and  gave  him  both 
her  hands,  which  he  fondlj  kissed.  Yet  once  more  he  kissed  the 
boy's  fair  forehead  and  bright  eyes,  hurried  to  the  carriage  with 
them,  and  waving  his  hand  as  a  final  adieu,  he  returned  to  his 
room.  His  step  was  so  faltering  that  he  was  obliged  to  support 
himself  by  the  table.  A  faintness  seized  him,  which,  however, 
passed  away  in  a  few  minutes.  "It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  best," 
said  he ;  "  but  it  is  the  bitterest  hour  of  my  life.  Farewell,  my 
loved  ones — ^farewell  forever  in  this  world.  A  merciful  bullet 
would  have  spared  me  this  hour  of  agony,"  said  he,  half  aloud  to 
himself;  "but  the  worst  is  past,  the  rest  is  mere  child's  play." 
He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  quickly 
regained  his  composure,  and  no  one  could  now  have  perceived  any 
trace  of  the  sCorm  which  a  few  minutes  previous  had  raged  in  his 
heart. 

"  Major  von  S ,"  said  the  servant.     The  baron  received 

him  with  much  cordiality. 

"  Your  cheerfulness  might  reassure  me,"  said  the  major,  "  if — ^" 

"  Oh !  no  ife,"  said  the  baron,  smiling ;  "  rather  answer  a  ques- 
tion which  is  of  some  importance  to  me.     Has  any  thing  been 
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said  in  society  of  a  duel  which  is  to  take  place  immediately  be- 
tween Herr  von  Dankwart  and  myself?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  major,  "  Herr  von  Dankwart  flatly 
contradicts  the  report." 

"Ah!"  said  the  baron,"" he  wishes  to  keep  the  affair  secret; 
but,  between  ourselves,  he  has  called  me  out." 

"  Through  whom  r 

"  That  is  my  secret." 

"  I  can't  at  all  understand  it,"  said  the  major,  shaking  his  head. 
"Herr  von  Dankwart  openly  declares  that  you  are  an  excellent 
fellow,  and  never  had  the  least  intention  to  offend  him ;  it  was  a 
mere  masquerade  pleasantry." 

"  Ah !  but  since  that  time  I  have  written  him  a  very  unpleas- 
ant letter.  I  was  out  of  humor.  We  are  not  always  able  to 
exercise  proper  self-control." 

The  major  looked  steadfastly  at  the  baron,  who  was  busily  ar- 
ranging the  pin  in  his  neckcloth,  and  said,  significantly,  "  Baron, 
you  are  seeking  a  duel !" 

"At  all  events,  I  am  not  disposed  to  refuse  one,"  replied  he; 
"  and  if  you  wish  to  do  me  a  real  service,  an  act  of  friendship, 
spread  a  report  confidentially  among  our  friends  that  to-morrow  I 
am  to  have  a  meeting  which  may  be  fatal." 

"  With  Herr  von  Dankwart  f ' 

"You  need  not  name  any  one — the  fact  is  enough.  Do  you 
understand  rae  ?" 

The  latter  seized  his  hand,  pressed  it,  and  said,  with  much 
emotion,  "Yes,  baron,  I  believe  I  do." 

"  Forgive  my  sending  you  away,  but  I  must  be  alone." 

Once  more  they  exchanged  a  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand,  and 
the  major  left  the  room. 

The  baron  remained  for  a  few  moments  sunk  in  thought,  and 
said,  "  I  feel  like  a  tree  in  winter  on  a  lofty  mountain ;  one  leaf 
after  another  falls  from  my  branches,  and  I  hear  the  distant  rush- 
ing of  the  storm  which  I  can  not  escape.  But  away  with  these 
gloomy  images !"  He  rang  the  bell  again,  and  said  to  the  servant, 
"  Send  Herr  Beil  to  me."  He  soon  came — the  same  kind  soul 
he  always  had  been,  but  now  with  a  certain  gravity  on  his  feat- 
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ures  and  demeanor.  He  had  a  quantity  of  papers  in  his  hand, 
and  looked  like  a  private  secretary.  They  sat  down,  and  the 
baron  looked  carefully  over  the  various  documents  Herr  Beil 
showed  him.  "You  will  allow,"  said  he  to  Beil,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  my  affairs  are  all  in  excellent  order  ?" 

"  First  rate,"  replied  the  secretary ;  "  all  is  clearly  arranged." 

"  According  to  the  schedule  I  have  given  you,"  said  the  baron, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  "you  would  be  able  to  manage  the 
property  of  the  baroness  without  any  assistance  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  could,"  said  Beil ;  "  but  I  hope  you  have  no  in- 
tention of  leaving  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  fer  journey  before  me.  By-the-by,  did  you  de- 
liver my  message  to  the  dukef 

"  I  did  so,  and  his  highness  said  he  would  be  here  punctually 
to  the  moment." 

"  My  sister  is  gone,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  baroness  and  also  my  young 
charge,"  said  Beil. 

"My  dear  Beil,"  said  the  baron,  earnestly,  "it  is  my  most 
anxious  wish  that  you  should  continue  to  reside  with  the  boy. 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  he  is  much  attached  to  you.  That  you 
may  stay  with  him  for  many  long  years,  is  my  earnest  hope. 
You  will  find  among  my  papers  a  provision  for  yourself,  and  also 
a  sum  set  apart  for  what  the  world  calls  *  doubtful  characters,' 
who  may  apply  to  you  in  my  name  for  assistance,  in  case  I  may 
be  long  absent." 

The  baron's  old  faithful  valet  opened  the  door;  his  usually 
composed  face  was  distorted  with  fear,  and  he  stammered  forth, 
"  I  don't  know  what  it  means,  sir,  but  when  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  just  now  by  chance,  I  saw  two  men  stationed  one  at  each 
side  of  this  door,  and  by  the  gas-light  a  suspicious  glimmer  of 
brass  buttons,  such  as  are  only  worn  by  soldiers  or  the  police.  I 
went  down  stairs  instantly,  and  found  they  were  policemen,  who 
refused  to  allow  me,  your  own  servant,  sir,  to  leave  the  house." 

"  Already!"  said  the  baron,  coolly,  looking  at  his  watch.  "But 
I  see  it  is  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock.  My  good  Beil,"  he  said, 
turning  to  him,  "we  have  talked  too  long.     How  unexpectedly 
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things  sometimes  turn  out !  I  had  intended  to  take  a  hasty  &u*e- 
well,  and  then  I  detained  you,  because  I  like  you  so  much,  that 
somehow  on  this  evening  I  could  not  bear  to  take  leave  of  one  of 
my  best  friends  with  a  mere  pressure  of  the  hand," 

"And  why  is  the  house  guarded?"  asked  Herr  Beil,  in  sur- 
prise,    "  Did  you  know  of  it,  sir  ?" 

"  So  thoroughly,"  replied  he,  »niling,  "  that  I  can  inform  you 
of  every  detail  likely  to  occur.  At  nine  precisely  the  president 
of  police  will  himself  arrive  in  all  his  dignity  to  arrest  me." 

"  Heavens!    And  you  can  say  that  with  so  composed  a  face!" 

"  I  say  it  composedly  enough,"  answered  the  baron,  "  for  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  intending  to  arrest  a  person 
and  accomplishing  it."  The  baron  then  dismissed  the  servant, 
and  said  to  Beil,  "  I  knew  all  this  was  approaching,  and  I  might 
yesterday  have  escaped  all  danger  of  arrest ;  but  if  I  had  secretly 
fled  from  the  field,  I  sanctioned  every  calumny  and  every  false 
report,  and  my  name  would  have  been  forever  tarnished ;  and  for 
my  sister's  sake,  this  shall  never  be.  But,"  said  he,  "  I  hear  a 
carriage.     It  must  be  the  duke." 

"  His  highness  the  duke's  carriage  is  in  sight,"  announced  the 
old  servant,  with  a  very  pale  face,  adding,  in  a  whisper,  "The 
president  of  police  is  approaching  the  house." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  him,"  said  the  baron,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Frederick,  place  my  hat  and  cloak  near  the  door,  and 
under  the  cloak  the  new  pistols  I  purchased  to-day." 

"  Pistols  f  asked  Herr  Beil,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"Duelling  pistols,"  answered  Herr  von  Brand.  "I  have  to- 
morrow a  hostile  meeting.  Now,  Herr  Beil,  be  so  good  as  to 
place  yourself  near  the  door.     To  your  place,  Mr.  Secretary." 

At  this  moment  the  duke  entered  in  his  usual  noisy  manner, 
laughing.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  baron,"  said  he,  "  but 
in  your  house  below  I  see  some  very  suspicious  faces.  What  on 
earth  have  you  to  do  with  police  officials  ?" 

" Coeur  de  rose!  is  it  not  disagreeable*?"  said  the  baron,  laugh- 
ing; "but  your  highness  shall  soon  know  the  cause.     I  would  / 
not  have  requested  you  to  come  here  for  any  slight  reason.    You 
often  did  me  the  honor  to  assure  me  of  your  gratitude  and  of 
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your  assistance  if  necessary.  I  clidm  this  gracious  promise  this 
evening." 

"  Do  so,  my  good  baron ;  you  will  see  whether  you  shall  find 
me  ungrateful.  I  can  never  forget  what  I  owe  you,  though  our 
last  stratagem  utterly  £Euled.  I  suppose  you  know  that  Count 
Fohrbach's  betrothal  to  the  fair  Eugenie  is  declared,  and  that  the 
marriage  is  shortly  to  take  place  1     The  ungrateful  girl !" 

"Yes,  she  certainly  did  not  seem  to  understand  her  own  inter- 
est," said  the  baron,  with  an  ironical  smile. 

"  But  quick,  baron,"  cried  the  duke ;  "  how  can  I  serve  you  ? 
You  know  I  am  generally  in  a  hurry,  and  particularly  this  even- 
ing, for  a  new  maid  of  honor  is  to  be  presented  in  my  mother's 
circle  in  the  place  of  the  proud  Eugenie." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  more  successful  there.  But  to  the  point. 
Your  highness  heard  some  reports  about  me  to-day?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  duke,  "  of  a  duel  with  Herr  von  Dank- 
wart  ;  he,  indeed,  denies  the  thing  entirely,  but  every  one  is  talk- 
ing of  it.     Ah !  I  suppose  the  police  wish  to  stop  it  V 

"  So  it  appears." 

"Then  you  are  under  arrest  in  your  own  house V 

"  I  suspect  I  shall  be." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  permit  that.  I  suppose  you  want  my  as^stance 
to  deceive  the  police  and  to  bully  their  president." 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  the  baron ;  and  pointing  to  Beil,  he  add- 
ed, "Remember  that  there  stands  your  highness's  secretary.  A 
clever  young  surgeon,"  whispered  he,  "  whose  services  I  may  re- 
quire to-morrow." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  duke ;  "  my  secretary,  whom  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  send  home  as  soon  as  the  president  appears. 
Have  you  any  farther  hints  to  give  me  ?" 

"  You  are  indignant,  gracious  sir,  to  find  police  agents  on  the 
steps  of  a  house  which  you  honor  by  a  visit,  and  command  their 
instant  removal." 

"The  president  of  police,"  announced  the  servant,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

The  baron  turned  quickly,  and  bowing,  said,  "  I  am  happy  to 
receive  your  excellency.     It  is  late,  but  your  visit  was  not  wholly 
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unexpected,  as  my  servant  informed  me  some  of  your  people  have 
been  awaiting  your  orders  here  for  an  hour  past." 

That  his  excellency  felt  extreme  embarrassment  in  entering 
the  house  of  the  baron — ^yesterday  considered  as  his  future  son- 
in-law,  to-day,  oh  horror!  a  suspected  criminal — was  not  sur- 
prising. He  was  certain  of  the  baron's  guilt,  for  the  four  officials 
who  had  chased  him  on  the  night  of  the  ball  had  given  an  exact 
description  of  his  costume,  and  stated  that  the  fugitive  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  garden  of  the  president's  house.  Dreadful  enough 
for  his  excellency,  for  the  baron  had  not  only  taken  refuge  within 
his  walls,  but  had  actually  escorted  his  daughter  to  the  court  ball 
as  her  bridegroom.  Enraged  by  all  these  facts,  the  president  had 
arrested  the  landlord  of  the  Fuchsbau,  but  he  denied  every  thing. 
Herr  Strauber,  however,  confessed  all,  without  much  cross-ques- 
tioning ;  and,  with  his  usual  hypocrisy,  declared  he  even  rejoiced 
in  his  imprisonment,  as  in  this  quiet  cell  he  could  reflect  on  his 
past  life.  He  was  a  clever  rogue,  and  hoped,  by  affecting  bitter 
remorse,  to  escape  punishment. 

The  president  had  intended  simply  to  say,  "In  the  king's 
name !"  and  arrest  the  baron,  and  he  was  very  disagreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  presence  of  the  duke,  whose  laugh  and  tone  both 
sounded  very  defying  when  he  addressed  him,  saying,  "  Much  ado 
about  nothing,  your  excellency,  I  should  say!  We  know  the 
cause  of  your  visit ;  don't  we,  baron  f 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  he.  "  Won't  your  excellency  do  me  the 
honor  to  be  seated  f 

The  president  was  more  and  more  astonished.  He  had  flatter- 
ed himself  that  his  appearance  with  his  armed  escort  would  cause 
the  most  frightful  consternation  in  the  baron,  who  seemed  not  to 
see  any  thing  strange  in  his  visit,  and  the  duke  coolly  said  it  was 
"  much  ado  about  nothing !" 

His  highness  now  remembered  his  secretary,  and  stretching 
himself  in  his  arm-chair,  said  to  Beil, "  You  may  now  go ;  I  have 
no  further  commands  for  you." 

The  latter  had  concealed  himself  so  entirely  behind  the  portierey 
that  the  president  could  not  see  him,  and  he  instantly,  on  hear- 
ing the  duke's  words,  retreated  into  the  next  room,  but  the  serv- 

Y2 
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ant  entered  to  say, "  The  police  officers  refuse  to  allow  your  high- 
nesses secretary  to  pass." 

"How  is  that,  your  excellency?"  asked  the  duke,  indignantly; 
"  not  allow  my  secretary  to  pass !  This  can  not  be  by  your  or- 
ders ;  it  mnst  be  a  mistake,  which  I  b^  you  will  instantly  rec- 
tify." 

The  president  bowed,  and  said  he  would  give  orders  to  allow 
his  highness's  secretary  to  leave  the  house. 

^'I  must  at  the  same  time  remark,"  said  his  royal  highness, 
'^  that  it  is  rather  a  strong  measure  to  place  police  round  a  house 
in  which  I  am,  and  if  you  don*t  perceive  this,  president,  allow  me 
to  tell  you  of  it." 

"  I  assure  your  highness  I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of 
meeting  you  here,"  answered  his  excellency.  "  No  idea  what- 
ever I"  repeated  he,  with  a  side-glance  at  the  baron,  "  but  I  shall 
instantly  do  what  respect  for  your  highness  certainly  demands." 

After  a  deep  obeisanc^  the  president  went  into  the  next  room, 
and  was  heard  calling  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  The  secretary  of  his 
highness  to  pass,  and  the  police  to  retire  from  the  house."  No 
one,  however,  heard  him  whisper  to  one  of  the  commissaries  of 
police  to  enter  the  ante-room,  and  to  hide  himself  in  the  recess  of 
a  window, 

"  Bravo  I  your  highness,"  whispered  the  baron.  "  Now  get 
me  off  as  quickly  as  possible." 

The  portiere  rustled,  and  the  president  returned,  to  whom  the 
duke  said,  yawning,  and  as  if  much  bored,  "  It  is  rather  dull  here 
this  evening,  baron — I  shall  leave  you.  Shall  I  see  you  to-mor- 
row r 

"  Assuredly,  sir,  if  my  arrest  is  over," 

"  Oh !  the  president  will  be  merciful ;  he  must  not  seek  to  de- 
prive young  people  of  all  freedom  of  action." 

The  president  bowed  in  silence,  and  as  the  baron  did  the  same, 
without,  however,  moving  from  his  place,  the  duke  said  to  the 
latter,  ^^  I  hope  that  at  least  you  will  accompany  me  to  the  limits 
of  your  kingdom,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

Herr  von  Brand  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  at  the  pres- 
ident vrith  a  smile,  who  seemed  in  doubt  what  to  do ;  but  after  a 
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short  pause  he  said,  ^^  Your  highness  is  so  good  as  to  r^nind  us 
of  our  duty.  I  will  also  have  the  honor  to  accompany  you  to 
your  carriage." 

When  they  entered  the  ante-room  the  duke  remained  standing, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  next.  But  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him  when  he  heard  the  president  call  out,  "The  gentleman 
now  coming  out  is  to  pass.'* 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  baron,  all  three  being  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  stairs.  The  commissary  had  left  his  place 
in  the  window,  and  drawn  near  the  door,  but  the  baron  had  ex- 
changed a  significant  look  with  his  faithful  old  valet,  who,  appar- 
ently quite  unintentionally,  stood  holding  the  handle  of  the  door. 
The  duke,  who  had  begun  to  descend  the  stairs,  stopped  short,  and 
said, "  How  could  I-be  so  forgetful  1  I  have  still  a  communication 
of  considerable  importance  for  your  excellency's  private  ear."  So 
saying,  he  seized  the  old  gentleman's  coat  by  the  button-hole,  and 
drew  him  gently  back  into  the  ante-room.  "  This  evening,"  said 
he,  pronouncing  hjs  words  very  slowly,  "  there  was  a  family  din- 
ner—only eight  covers."  The  duke  still  held  the  president's  coat, 
and  kept  retreating  farther  into  the  room,  followed  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  was  curious  to  hear  this  important  communication,  but 
who  did  not  lose  sight,  for  all  that,  of  the  baron,  who  was  leaning 
quietly  on  the  balusters,  having  apparently  stepped  back  through 
discretion.  "  Eight  covers,"  said  the  duke ;  "  his  majesty  was 
most  condescending.  During  dessert  then*  majesties  spoke  of  the 
singular  event  which  had  lately  occurred — you  remember  it,  pres- 
ident r' 

"  I  really  do  not  know  to  what  your  highness  alludes,"  said  the 
latter,  making  a  sign  to  his  commissary  to  keep  watch  on  the 
stairs. 

"  How  very  forgetful  you  are,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  duke, 
who  had  contrived  to  place  himself  close  to  the  door.  "  I  mean 
that  unlucky  occurretice  with  Baroness  Weiss."  Sajdng  these 
words,  he  had  manoeuvred  so  cleverly  that  the  commissary  of  po- 
lice could  not  pass  through  the  doorway  without  shoving  against 
his  highness. 

The  baron  still  continued  to  lean  on  the  balusters,  and  on  seeing 
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this,  the  omimissaiy  did  not  think  it  necesBary  to  make  any  violent 
effort  to  get  out  on  the  landing-place. 

The  valet  outside  held  the  door  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
looked  intently  at  the  duke.  He  felt  that  at  this  eventful  moment 
a  glance  from  him  must  be  his  guide. 

"  Your  conduct  is  highly  approved  o^"  whispered  the  duke — 
"very  highly  indeed."  He  raised  his  eyes,  looked  significantly  at 
the  valet,  and  in  a  moment  the  door  was  closed  and  bolted.  The 
president  called  out  loudly,  the  commissary  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow, and  while  the  duke  was  laughing  as  merrily  as  a  school- 
boy, there  was  heard  in  the  street  below  the  rolling  of  wheels 
and  the  quick  trot  of  two  impatient  horses,  who,  tired  of  standing 
so  long,  set  off  now  full  speed  over  the  pavement.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  sounds  became  fainter,  and  were  speedily  lost  in  the 
distance. 

The  commissary  of  police  tried  to  throw  up  a  window,  but  it 
was  barred  by  heavy  shutters,  and  before  he  could  withdraw  the 
bolts  the  distant  sounds  of  the  carriage  showed  him  that  his  ef- 
forts were  vain. 

The  duke  had  thrown  himself  into  a  chair,  and  the  more  fury 
the  pre^dent  showed,  the  more  he  laughed. 

"We  have  fortunately  a  mounted  gendarme  close  by,"  burst 
forth  the  president.  "I  will  send  him  after  the  carriage  in- 
stantly." 

"  The  gendarme  would  require  a  good  horse  to  6atch  my  two 
fleet  Hungarians,"  said  the  duke,  triumphantly.  "This  capital 
trick  is  worth  a  million." 

The  president  stared  at  the  duke,  clasped  his  hands  in  despair, 
and  said,  "Tou  can  be  amused  with  this  sad  business —  But  nol 
your  highness  can  not  possibly  know  that — ^" 

"  Oh !  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  the  duke,  nodding. 

"  That  the  baron  was  about  to  be — arrested  f 

"To  prevent  a  duel  with  Herr  von  Dankwart." 

At  these  words  the  president  first  stepped  back,  and  then  came 
close  up  to  his  highness,  who,  struck  by  the  singular  expression 
of  his  &ice,  ceased  laughing,  and  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Nol  no!  no!"  cried  the  president.     "Oh  the  folly  of  young 
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people !  The  baron — sl  pretty  baron ! — ^was  not  to  be  arrested  on 
account  of  a  duel.  Does  your  highness  know  who  you  have  as- 
sisted to  escape  *?  The  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers !  the  most  dan- 
gerous man  in^the  kingdom !  Merciful  powers !  I  had  him  safe, 
and  now — " 

The. duke  was  transfixed  with  amazement.  Every  trace  of  a 
smile  had  disappeared,  and  he  said,  with  a  severe  frown,  "  It  was 
your  duty,  sir,  to  warn  me." 

"Your  highness  never  allowed  me  to  utter  a  word,"  said  the 
other,  dolefully.  "It  is  a  bad  business,  sir.  I  should  certainly 
not  have  listened  to  any  remonstrances  even  from  your  highness, 
but  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  state  to  his  majesty  candidly  the 
part  you  have  acted." 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  now  do,  president,  is  to  wait  till  to- 
morrow, and  not  to  spread  the  affair  farther  at  present.  Come 
home  with  me  in  my  carriage,  and  tell  me  all  about  the  baron. 
How  horriWe !     The  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers  I" 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

THE  CHASSEUR'S  REPORT  OF  A  CATASTROPHE. 

Winter  was  now  nearly  gone,  and  early  spring  was  gladdening 
all  hearts  by  some  bright,  cheerful  days — days  on  which  the  land, 
warmed  by  the  sun,  yields  an  earthy  but  agreeable  fragrance; 
when  the  grass-stalks  seem  to  stretch  themselves,  as  it  were,  and 
the  branches  show  indications  of  soon  being  covered  with  green 
buds.  Early  beds  of  flowers  are  by  degrees  freed  from  their  win- 
ter coverings ;  the  flowers  which  slept,  covered  with  earth,  during 
the  long  winter  are  now  enticed  to  appear  above  the  surface ; 
plants  hitherto  encased  in  glass  are  allowed  once  more  to  breathe 
fresh  air ;  sunshine  and  pure  breezes  again  stream  with  reviving 
power  on  the  tender,  trembling  leaves. 

This  process  was  going  on  in  the  small  garden  surrounding 
Count  Fohrbach's  pavilion.     Though  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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noon,  tbe  windows  of  his  salon  were  open,  and  the  rather  chill 
fdr  which  streamed  in  was  tempered  hy  the  hright  burning  fire  in 
the  chimney. 

The  count  was  not  in  his  salon,  but  in  his  dressing-room  adjoin- 
ing, of  which  the  door  was  also  open,  admitting  the  spring  breezes. 

Mtyor  von  S was  sitting  beside  him  on  a  sofa,  and  both  were 

smoking  cigars. 

"  On  such  a  day  as  this,"  said  the  count,  "when  winter  is  per- 
ceptibly passing  away,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  just  escaped  &om  a  pris- 
on. Behind  me,  dark,  black  walls,  the  hitherto  closed,  gloomy 
doors  now  thrown  wide  open ;  and  before  me,  freedom,  blue  skies, 
and  balmy  breezes." 

"You  will  feel  that  more  keenly  at  this  moment,"  said  the 
major,  smiling,  ^^  because  a  spring  of  love  and  happiness  awaits 
you,  which  life  only  grants  once  in  this  world  in  all  its  bright- 
ness." 

"  When  I  think  of  Eugenie  and  all  my  happiness,"  said  the 
count,  "  it  is  almost  too  much.  I  can  scarcely  realize  such  fe- 
Udty !" 

The  door  opened,  and  the  count's  valet  said  to  him :  "  The  chas- 
seur wishes  to  see  you,  sir ;  he  is  just  returned." 

'"  Send  him  in  instantly,"  said  the  count,  hastily  rising.  "  Re- 
main where  you  are,"  continued  he  to  the  major,  who  had  also 
risen ;  "  I  wish  to  have  no  mysteries  for  you  in  this  case.  What 
the  chasseur  has  to  tell  me  relates  to  a  person  interesting  to  us 
both,  and  whom  we  have  often  discussed." 

"  Baron  Brand  ?" 

The  count  continued :  "  Yes,  Baron  Brand.  He  b^ged  me 
yesterday  to  let  him  have  my  chasseur.  I  don't  know  why  he 
would  take  none  of  his  own  people  to  his  meeting  with  Herr  von 
Dankwart.     They  were  to  have  a  duel  this  morning." 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  the  major,  thoughtfully.  "  I  spoke  to 
Dankwart  about  it  only  last  night,  and  he  assured  me  there  was 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  affair." 

"  Discretion  on  his  part." 

"  He  even  said  that  the  baron  had  written  him  a  conciliatory 
letter." 
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"Let  us  hear  the  chasseur^s  story.  I  am  almost  certain  that 
we  shall  find  the  case  very  different." 

Franz  now  came  into  the  room,  and  when  the  count  looked 
at  him  he  started.  "Ah!"  said  he,  to  the  major,  "the  afi&ir 
is  serious.  I  never  saw  that  man's  calm  face  so  disturbed  be- 
fore." 

And  so  it  was,  indeed.  Franz  Kamer,  who  slowly  came  for- 
ward at  a  sign  from  the  count,  instead  of  his  usual  upright,  firm 
bearing,  was  now  bent.  His  face  was  as  pale  as  death,  his  eyes 
red,  and  his  lips  trembled. 

The  major,  who  had  risen  from  his  chair,  looked  in  consterna- 
tion, first  at  the  chasseur,  and  then  at  his  friend. 

"Ah,  you  are  returned!"  cried  the  latter.  "Speak!  what  has 
happened  ?     A  misfortune,  I  am  sure !" 

The  chasseur  could  not  speak,  but  groaned  and  bowed  his  head. 

"  Has  any  thing  happened  to  the  baron?"  continued  Fohrbach, 
impetuously.  "  Compose  yourself,  and  relate  the  affair  to  us  in 
detail.  My  good  fellow,  be  a  man  I"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  when 
he  saw  the  chasseur  vainly  trying  to  speak,  and  that  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.     "  Come,  relieve  our  anxiety." 

The  chasseur  slowly  opened  his  lips,  after  covering  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  and  then  he  said,  in  a  deep,  low  voice,  "  Before 
I  inform  you,  sir,  of  the  events  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  I  must^ 
in  justification  of  my  singular  agitation,  tell  you  that  I  knew 
Baron  Brand  well,  and  long  before  I  entered  your  service." 

"  I  know  that ;  it  was  he  who  recommended  you  to  me." 

"  He  was  my  constant  bene&ctor.  I  loved  and  esteemed  him 
beyond  all  others,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice.  "  Come  what 
may  for  me,  I  must  confess  I  knew  aU  his  circumstances." 

"I  thought  you  did,"  said  the  count;  "but  for  me.  Baron 
Brand  shall  ever  be  what  I  knew  him,  and  of  other  circum- 
stances I  wish  to  know  nothing." 

The  chasseur  sighed,  and  continued :  "  You  allowed  me,  sir, 
at  the  baron's  request,  to  accompany  him.  For  this  purpose  I 
was  waiting  with  a  carriage  for  him  last  night,  at  nine  o'clock, 
at  the  E'schen  Gate,     These  were  his  orders." 

"Was  it  a  traveling-carriage?"  asked  the  count. 
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"No,  sir;  a  light  coupd,  with  four  fleet  horses.  About  ten 
o'clock  I  heard  a  carriage  approaching  at  full  speed.  It  was  the 
equipage  of  Duke  Alfred.  Though  it  was  vei'y  dark  I  recognized 
the  coachman,  who  drew  up  his  horses  dose  to  the  coupe.  The 
baron  jumped  out,  and  the  carriage  which  had  brought  him  in- 
stantly returned  to  the  town.  The  baron  greeted  me  kindly,  told 
me  to  drive  Along  the  chaussee  to  the  next  stage,  and  instantly 
got  into  the  carriage." 

"  How  was  he  dressed  1"  asked  the  count. 

"  He  had  a  large  cloak  on  over  his  usual  dress,  and  was  armed 
with  two  pistols." 

The  count  gave  the  major  a  significant  look,  and  said,  ^'Was 
no  one  with  him  ?" 

"No  one.  I  mounted  the  box,  and  we  drove  away.  The 
postillions,  whom  I  had  paid  well,  drove  so  quickly  that  we  soon 
arrived  at  the  first  stage.     There  we  changed  horses  and  drove 


on." 


**  To  Konigshofen  V*  said  the  ms^or.  "  It  is  the  usual  place." 
"To  Konigshofen,"  continued  the  chasseur.  "The  baron  went, 
into  the  inn,  ordered  a  private  room,  and  desired  me  to  go  to  bed, 
but  to  awaken  him  this  morning  at  dawn  of  day.  I  dismissed  the 
postillions,  but  I  could  not  go  to  rest :  on  the  contrary,  I  wan- 
dered about  the  house  for  hours,  and  remarked  that  a  light  con- 
tinued to  bum  steadily  in  the  baron's  room.  He,  too,  had  not 
gone  to  bed ;  for  when,  according  to  his  orders,  I  opened  his  door 
just  as  day  was  breaking,  he  was  seated  at  his  table,  sealing  let- 
ters. *  Ah !  you  are  here  already !'  said  he.  *  Time  has  passed 
quickly !'  Every  word  he  said,  sir,  is  impressed  on  my  memory. 
The  day  b^an  to  dawn,"  continued  the  chasseur,  "  the  baron  ar- 
ranged his  toilet,  and,  taking  out  his  handkerchief,  he  said,  <I 
wish  I  had  remembered  to  drop  some  coeur  de  rose  on  it.  I  love 
the  perfume,  and  it  would  have  reminded  me  of  many  happy 
hours.'  He  gave  me  some  letters  for  the  post,  and  took  his  pis- 
tols with  him  under  his  cloak.  We  left  the  house,  went  through 
Konigshofen,  and  ascended  the  hill  behind  it." 

"That  path  leads  to  a  solitary  plantation.     I  know  it  well," 
said  the  major,  thoughtfully. 
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"And  what  did  you  think  of  all  thisf  said  the  count  to  his 
chasseur. 

"  The  baron  asked  me  the  same  question  as  we  were  climbing 
the  steep  path.  I  answered  him,  '  I  supposed  his  purpose  was  a 
duel,  but  that  I  neither  saw  an  adversary  nor  seconds.' 

" 'They  are  all  coming  from  the  other  side,'  answered  he ; 
<  and  you  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  this  is  an  affair  which 
requires  perfect  secrecy.' " 

The  msgor  exchanged  a  significant  look  with  his  friend. 

"  *  Yes,  I  am  about  to  be  engaged  in  a  duel,'  thus  the  baron 
continued,  sir,  'and  I  have  a  dangerous  opponent.  I  know  his 
skill  in  shooting,'  said  he,  with  a  strange  smile ;  '  he  never  fails 
an  ace  at  five-and-twenty  paces.' 

" '  Then  he  must  be  almost  as  good  a  shot  as  you,  sir,'  I  took 
the  liberty  of  remarking.     On  which  he  answered, 

"  <  Why,  about  the  same.  The  issue  is  very  doubtful,  for  he 
has  the  first  shot ;  therefore  follow  exactly  the  directions  I  give 
you.  We  must  part  here;  take  out  your  watch  and  set  it  by 
mine.'  It  was  six  o'clock.  'In  half  an  hour  all  will  be  over. 
Then  you  are  to  continue  the  same  path  we  are  now  on,  which 
will  lead  you  to  a  plantation ;  you  will  see  yourself  what  is  to  be 
done  next.'  I  entreated  him  to  allow  me  to  go  with  him,  but  he 
repeated  his  order  more  peremptorily;  and  the  baron  could  be 
very  stem  and  determined  sometimes,"  said  the  chasseur,  thought- 
fully. "He  took  leave  of  me,  and  gave  me  his  pocket-book  to 
pay  for  the  post-horses  back  to  the  town.  Then  he  continued  to 
ascend  through  the  trees,  and  my  eyes  followed  him.  Sir,  when 
I  saw  him  going  along  with  his  usual  firm,  free  step,  so  light  and 
active,  in  all  the  pride  of  manhood,  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would 
break." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  follow  him  f  asked  the  count,  with 
emotion. 

"  His  conunands  were  positive.  And  then  I  knew  my  former 
master  well ;  he  would  have  shot  me  down  if  1  had  followed  him, 
without  my  death,"  added  he,  with  a  mournful  smile,  "  prevent- 
ing his  duel.  He  stood  still  occasionally,  looking  down  on  the 
valley.    The  city  is  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  plain.    He  gazed  at 
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it  several  times,  and  then  at  me ;  and  when  he  saw  me  waiting 
patiently  on  the  spot  where  he  had  left  me,  he  gkve  me  a  fiiend- 
Ij  wave  of  the  hand,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  disappeared  among 
the  trees." 

The  chasseur  had  spoken  these  last  words  scarcely  audibly; 
then  saying,  "  Forgive  me,  but  I  can  not  help  it !"  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  remained  for  a  few  minutes  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands. 

The  count  and  the  major  looked  at  the  chasseur  in  the  great- 
est anxiety,  who  at  last  raised  his  head,  and  continued :  ''  I  was 
then  alone  in  the  wood.  These  were  dreadful  moments !  I  list- 
ened breathlessly  to  every  sound.  When  a  wild  animal's  tread 
disturbed  the  dry  branches,  or  when  a  withered  leaf  fell  to  the 
ground  dose  to  me,  I  started,  fearing  to  hear  something  appall- 
ing. Oh !  sir,  listening  alone,  every  nerve  excited,  in  that  soli- 
tary wood,  the  stillness  seemed  to  me  more  solemn  than  in  a 
church-yard.  All  at  once  a  shot  was  fired.  I  have  heard  shots 
fired  in  dreadful  circumstances,  but  none  ever  unnerved  me  but 
that  one.  A  second  instantly  followed.  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  seeing  that  it  was  half-past  six,  I  rushed  up  the  steep  path, 
but  amidst  all  my  haste  I  sometimes  paused,  trembling,  and  list- 
ened. What  would  it  avail  to  arrive  quickly  on  the  spot  1  Al- 
ready I  had  a  mournful  presentiment  of  what  I  should  find 
there !  Then  I  tried  to  deceive  my  anxiety  by  the  false  hope  of 
hearing  other  footsteps;  but,  alas!  I  heard  nothing.  The  still- 
ness in  the  wood  was  most  oppressive;  only  the  leaves  rustled 
under  my  feet,  a  bird  occasionally  fluttered  on  the  branches,  and 
the  monotonous,  melancholy  cry  of  the  cuckoo  was  heard  in  the 
distance." 

"  At  last  you  found  him  ?"  said  the  count,  in  an  excited  tone, 
as  the  chasseur  suddenly  stopped  and  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut 
out  some  frightful  spectacle. 

*'  In  the  plantation,  where  he  had  already  told  me  I  should  find 
hhn." 

"  Alone  r 

"  Quite  alone." 

"  And—" 
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"  Dead  T'  said  the  chasseur,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  The  ball 
had  gone  right  thrpugh  his  heart." 

"  Dreadful !"  said  the  major.  "  And  you  saw  no  one  ?  and  you 
heard  no  steps  retreating  *?" 

"  I  saw  nothing  but  the  sun,  which  cast  its  rays  on  his  pale 
features,  and  there  were  no  sounds  but  the  loud  cry  of  gi'ief  with 
which  I  cast  myself  down  beside  his  corpse;  for,  sir,  I  dearly 
loved  my  former  master  and  benefactor.  Baron  Brand." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  this  history  f  *  asked  the  count  of 
the  chasseur,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  I  only  permit  myself  to  think  as  he  told  me,"  answered  the 
chasseur,  in  a  solemn  voice.  "  I  am  ready  to  stake  my  life  on 
the  fact  that  he  fell  in  a  duel,  for  so  he  wished  it  to  be  believed." 

"Yes,  that  .was  his  last  wish,"  said  the  count,  mournfully. 
"  His  career  was  ended,  and,  as  he  told  me  at  the  masked  ball  he 
was  resolved  to  die  an  honorable  death,  and  Herr  von  Dankwart 
is,  with  all  his  weaknesses,  a  man  of  honor." 

"  But,"  said  the  major,  "I  feel  convinced  that  he  will  obstinate- 
ly deny  the  whole  affair." 

"  From  discretion,  as  I  before  said,"  replied  the  count.  "  The 
world  will  believe  in  the  duel,  and  this  was  the  dying  wish  of  the 
unhappy  man.     May  he  rest  in  peace !" 


CHAPTER  LXXVm. 

CONCLUSION. 


A  BETROTHAL  had  been  celebrated  in  the  Banker  Erichsen's 
house.  His  lady  sat  as  stiff  as  ever  in  the  comer  of  her  sofa,  but 
an  unusual  gentleness  shone  in  her  features,  her  eyes  looked 
kindly  on  all,  and  she  frequently  turned  to  Herr  Staiger,  who 
seemed  her  particular  favorite.  She  liked  him  because  she  es- 
teemed him ;  he  had  a  kind  heart  and  an  upright  nature,  and, 
having  read  a  great  deal,  had  much  information.  And  this  very 
day,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  it  appeared  that  his  parents 
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had  been  many  years  ago  intimate  friends  of  the  parents  of 
Madame  Erichsen,  which  was  another  tie. 

Marianne  had  received  her  brother's  betrothed  in  the  most 
cordial  manner.  Indeed,  from  the  first  hour  she  saw  Clara  she 
loved  her  like  a  sister,  and  she  told  her  mother  that,  havinjr  her- 
self  no  children,  she  would  adopt  Catherine's  little  orphan,  and 
provide  for  her. 

The  worthy  banker  had  enjoyed  his  good  dinner  and  Cham- 
pagne, and  was  thankful  that  peace  was  restored  in  his  family, 
and  that  he  had  now  every  prospect  of  leading  the  easy,  quiet 
life  he  liked.  Bertha  still  refused  to  return  to  her  husband,  but 
had  not  as  yet  commenced  any  proceedings  to  obtain  a  divorce ; 
but  Alphonse  had  written  to  his  father-in-law  to  entreat  his 
mediation  with  his  wife,  confessing  his  eiTors,  and  saying  he 
meant  to  travel  for  a  few  weeks,  and  that  on  his  return  he  hoped 
by  his  future  good  conduct  to  atone  to  his  wife  for  his  levity  and 
misconduct. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  wind  up  a  story  like  the  present;  in 
factj  such  a  story  never  concludes.  Except  the  few  whose  death 
we  have  unhappily  been  obliged  to  describe,  all  the  other  person- 
ages of  our  true  history  are  in  the  most  perfect  health,  though 
their  actions  might  continue  to  furnish  many  other  examples  o£ 
bondage;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  an  author  not  to  tire  out  the 
patience  of  his  readers,  and  to  seize  the  first  good  opportunity  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  public,  and  to  close  his  book.  We  think  we 
can  not  choose  a  more  favorable  moment  than  the  present,  and 
will  only  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  fate  of  some  of  those  who 
have  appeared  in  our  pages.  We  feel  it  the  more  requisite  to  do 
this,  as  two  small  tales  of  slavery  thus  come  to  light,  the  force 
of  which  details  our  reader  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  if 
either  he  or  any  of  his  friends  are  in  a  similar  position. 

A  wedding  usually  follows  a  betrothal ;  and  tliis  was  the  case 
both  with  Count  Fohrbach  and  Arthur  Erichsen.  Though  their 
friendship  was  as  cordial  as  ever,  they  had  latterly  not  met  very 
often ;  but  it  happened  by  chance  that  their  weddings  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same  hour  they  left  the  city 
on  their  marriage  tour.     Count  Fohrbach  traveled  toward  the 
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north,  where  his  family  had  extensive  possessions ;  but  Arthur  to 
Italy,  that  fair  and  lovely  land  which  he  had  so  often  longed  to 
see.  Clara's  farewell  to  her  father  was  rather  painful,  for  Herr 
Staiger  feared  that,  at  his  age,  the  projected  separation  of  six 
months  might  be  an  eternal  one.  But  the  old  gentleman's  antici- 
pations were  not  realized  on  this  occasion ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
Clara  returned  in  half  a  year  she  found  him  well  and  happy, 
though  he  no  longer  resided  in  the  Balken-Gasse.  Madame 
Erichsen  had  recommended  her  favorite  so  strongly  to  her  hus- 
band, that  Herr  Staiger  was,  in  consequence,  made  one  of  the 
head  clerks  in  the  banking-house,  where,  through  his  talents  and 
punctuality,  he  was  of  the  greatest  use. 

Arthur  and  his  fair  bride  lived  in  a  kind  and  select  circle  ot 
friends ;  and  if  some,  recalling  Clara's  former  position  in  society, 
did  not  show  much  courtesy  toward  the  young  couple,  they  could 
afford  to  smile  at  such  slights,  happy  in  each  other  and  their  de- 
voted love. 

We  must  linger  a  few  moments  more  with  the  Erichsen  fam- 
ily. Herr  Alphonse  returned  from  his  excursion  a  few  days  ailer 
Arthur's  marriage ;  but  his  relative  position  with  his  wife  was 
entirely  changed.  The  sceptre  which  had  fallen  from  his  hands 
on  the  eventful  day  of  IVIademoiselle  Therese's  visit,  Marianne 
had  wisely  seized;  and,  instead  of  the  imperious  master  whose 
nod  or  frown  she  had  once  so  quickly  obeyed,  he  now  sank  into  a 
very  slave,  who  humbly  hastened  on  every  occasion  to  comply 
with  the  (not  unreasonable,  we  must  say)  wishes  of  his  wife.  If 
he  ever  made  an  attempt  to  break  these  chains,  his  mother-in-law 
looked  at  him  with  her  sharp  gray  eyes ;  and  at  last  the-very  sight 
of  her  long,  dignified  nose  made  him  rush  out  of  the  room,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  counting-house,  where  his  meek  father-in-law 
tried  to  comfort  him  by  saying,  "  Believe  me,  it  is  much  better  for 
us  to  allow  our  wives  to  have  their  own  way.  My  wife  has 
ruled  both  me  and  my  children  for  thirty  years,  and  it  has  been 
all  for  the  best.  The  Five  per  Cents,  have  risen  too,  and  that  is 
our  chief  affair." 

An  unexpected  obstacle  arose  to  the  divorce  between  Dr.  Erich- 
sen and  his  wife.     This  was  the  refusal  of  Bertha  herself.     We 
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know  that  she  had  taken  refuge  with  her  mother^  no  longer  to 
be  obliged  to  submit,  as  she  said,  to  be  treated  like  a  slave  by  her 
husband.  She  had  &ncied  herself  and  her  home  to  be  as  when 
she  had  left  it,  but  she  found  both  much  changed.  She  could  not 
forget  that  she  had  ruled  a  house  of  her  own,  and  had  two  sweet 
children ;  and  she  could  still  less  bear  that  she,  who  had  always 
been  first  in  her  mother's  eyes,  should  now  be  the  second.  We 
say  the  second,  because  her  mamma,  grown  old  and  sickly,  had, 
at  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  engaged  a  housekeeper — a,  tall, 
wiry-looking  woman,  with  a  very  sharp  tongue — ^who  not  only- 
ruled  over  her  mistress  and  her  household,  but  tyrannized  over 
them  despotically.  Madame  Bertha  had  not  been  four  weeks  in 
her  mother's  house  when  she  felt  herself  perfectly  miserable,  for 
her  mother's  humor  was  insufferable,  and  the  tall,  thin  house^ 
keeper  made  a  point  of  constantly  alluding  to  the  joys  of  matri- 
mony ;  whereas  she  maintained  that  a  divorced  woman  was  an 
anomaly,  and  that  noboSy  could  tell  to  what  class  they  be- 
longed. 

So  Bertha  b^an  to  make  approaches  to  her  former  home  by 
seeing  her  children  constantly,  though  privately.  When  the  doc- 
tor heard  of  it,  he  made  no  objections ;  indeed,  he  still  Mt  so 
much  love  for  his  wife,  that  he  could  not  have  resisted  making 
another  attempt  at  reconciliation,  had  not  Arthur  on  the  day  of 
his  marriage  extracted  a  faithful  promise  &om  him  to  ts^e  no 
step  till  his  return  which  Bertha  could  consider  as  conciHatory 
on  his  side,  saying,  '^  If  you  soon  give  in,  Edward,  the  same  thing 
will  occur  again  within  six  months." 

The  fair  Augusta  was  for  some  time  obliged  to  accept  condo- 
lences instead  of  congratulations,  as  Baron  Brand  had  been  con- 
sidered her  declared  bridegroom  from  the  eventful  night  of  the 
masked  ball.  The  president  wisely  followed  the  advice  of  his 
lady,  and  never  alluded  to  any  thing  suspicious  in  the  baron's 
life,  but  they  lamented  his  untimely  death  in  a  duel ;  and  in  a- 
short  space  of  time  Augusta,  whose  vanity  had  been  far  more  en- 
gaged than  her  heart,  formed  a  new  engagement,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  her,  ended  more  happily  than  the  previous  one. 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  that  Herr  Beil  lived  happily  with 
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his  young  charge,  and  as  steward  to  the  fine  property  of  Baroness 
von  Weiss ;  nor  did  he,  in  his  present  independence,  fwget  his 
former  protege,  Auguste.  Two  young  men  had  purchased  the 
house  and  business  of  Herr  Johann  Christian  Blafier  and  Co., 
and  Beil,  by  paying  a  certain  sum,  procured  Auguste  a  situation 
as  one  of  Ihe  head  clerks  there.  Herr  Blaffer  had  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  the  sale  that  he  was  to  have  the  situation  of  under  clerk, 
for,  being  utterly  ruined,  he  was  only  too  thankful  to  be  able  to 
earn  his  daily  bread.  We  need  not  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  he  sat  at  his  desk.  He  pressed  his  emaciated  hands  to  his 
eyes,  half  out  of  his  senses  from  shame  and  mortification;  and 
whenever  he  saw  Auguste  enter  the  shop  he  was  the  more  vivid- 
ly reminded  of  the  days  when  he  starved  and  bullied  bis  appren- 
tice, and  of  his  fair  and  faithless  sister,  who  had  never  again  been 
heard  of  since  the  night  of  the  robbery. 

When  Count  Fohrbach,  the  day  of  his  marriage,  left  the  city, 
it  was  in  a  large,  roomy  traveling-carriage ;  on  the  back  seat  were 
Franz  Kamer  and  Henriette.  They  had  only  become  recently 
acquainted,  so  their  conversation  was  not  very  animated.  She 
looked  right  and  left,  first  at  the  houses  past  which  they  were  driv- 
ing, then  at  the  poplar  avenues,  and  other  objects.  At  the  second 
stage — ^the  place  was  called  Konigshofen — Count  Fohrbach  jump- 
ed out  of  the  carriage,  and  said  to  the  chasseur,  who  had  opened 
the  door  for  him,  "It  was  here  you  went  out?"  pointing  to  the 
wood,  which  was  on  an  eminence  behind  the  village. 

"  It  was  so,"  said  the  chasseur ;  and  when  he  had  again  climbed 
into  his  seat,  he  remained  standing,  and  gazed  long,  long  at  the 
wood. 

"  The  carriage  drove  on,  and  soon  other  woods  and  other  paths 
interposed  between  him  and  that  fatal  spot.  His  heart  was  so 
full,  that  he  could  not  resist  saying  a  few  words  to  Henriette, 
though  a  stranger,  of  that  most  unhappy  day,  and  of  the  young 
baron  who  had  met  his  death  in  that  wood.  How  astonished  was 
he  to  find  that  Henriette  knew  all  the  details  of  the  melancholy 
event,  and  that  she  had  known  the  baron,  and  seemed  to  feel  the 
most  entire  sympathy  in  his  untimely  fate.  One  word  led  to  an- 
other, and  as  two  people  who  are  to  sit  together  for  days  on  the 
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narrow  back  seat  of  a  carriage  are  soon  disposed  to  be  confiden- 
tial, they  both  related,  in  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon,  their  mutu- 
al histories,  and  found  that  he  had  procured  them  their  situations 
on  the  very  same  day. 

So  they  drove  on,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
changed  horses  at  an  inn  in  which  were  many  travelers,  who  were 
occupied  in  listening  to  a  harp  girl  singing  all  kinds  of  gay  bal- 
lads. When  the  musician  heard  the  sound  of  the  carriage  she 
came  out  in  front  of  Uie  house,  but  quickly  drew  back  when  she 
saw  the  face  of  the  lady  in  the  carriage.  She  left  her  harp  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  went  out  through  a  back  door. 

Immediately  afterward  Henriette  felt  some  one  give  her  cloak 
a  gentle  pull.  She  turned  and  looked  in  the  face  of  her  former 
companion,  Nanette,  who  gave  her  her  hand,  laughing,  and  said, 
"  You  see  we  have  both  got  what  we  wished.  You  feel  happy  in 
the  chains  of  your  service,  and  I  not  less  so  with  my  harp  in  the 
enjoyment  of  sweet  freedom." 

The  chasseur  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  Nanette,  whom 
he  knew  well,  here,  and  the  girl  seemed  delighted  /to  meet  him 
again.  "  There  is  another  old  acquaintance  of  ours  here,"  whis- 
pered she  to  him — "Matthias,  but  he  is  still  confined  to  bed  with 
his  wound.  He  is  getting  well,  but  the  sad  news  the  landlord  of 
the  Fuchsbau  privately  sent  him,  that  he  whom  he  so  dearly 
loved  had  come  to  a  miserable  end,  has  thrown  him  back  sadly 
again." 

"  Give  him  my  kind  regards,"  answered  Franz,  "  and  tell  him 
at  the  same  time  that  the  news  he  heard  is  not  true.  He  is,  alas ! 
no  more,  but  his  end  was  not  a  miserable  one.  He  died  the  death 
of  a  man  of  honor  and  courage." 

"That  will  cheer  him,"  answered  the  harp  girL  "But  now 
farewell !     Your  horses  are  put  to." 

"  Farewell,"  said  Henriette  and  the  chasseur,  and  both  kindly 
pressed  Nanette's  hands.  The  latter  left  his  purse  with  her,  and 
said,  "  It  is  for  Matthias ;  he  is  to  take  caie  of  himself,  and  if  he 
can  forget  the  past,  and  wishes  to  begin  a  new  life,  if  he  applies 
to  me  I  may  be  able  to  assist  him." 

The  carriage  drove  on ;  the  chasseur  and  lady's-maid  did  not 
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say  a  word  for  a  long  time,  but  very  soon  after  the  inn  resounded 
as  before  with  the  gay  tones  of  the  harp  and  singing. 

As  for  the  Fuchsbau,  whose  gloomy  walls  our  gracious  reader 
has  often  visited  with  us,  it  was  bought  by  government  as  a  house 
of  correction  for  those  female  members  of  society  whose  private 
conduct  necessitated  watchful  justice  to  search  into  their  doings ; 
and  we  can  not,  alas !  conceal  that,  within  a  year  of  the  time  when 
our  story  finishes,  some  of  our  fair  acquaintances  had  met  there, 
and  that  Madame  Becker,  Madame  Wundel,  and  her  daughter 
Emilie  no  longer  enjoyed  punch,  coffee,  and  chocolate  together, 
but  dry  bread  and  water,  and  very  thin  pea-soup.  The  room 
with  dark  oak  paneling,  which  we  may  so  well  remember,  be- 
longed to  the  overseer ;  but  he  never  liked  it.  He  declared  there 
was  something  very  mysterious  about  it,  and  that  when  he  was 
seated  by  the  fire,  with  every  window  and  door  fast  shut,  there 
was  a  strong  current  of  air,  the  source  of  which  he  could  not  dis- 
cover. So  he  began  by  avoiding  going  often  into  the  room,  and 
at  last  shut  it  up  entirely. 

The  landlord  of  the  Fuchsbau  had  been  imprisoned  and  detain- 
ed for  a  time,  but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him.  He  de- 
nied every  accusation  obstinately.  Nothing  could  be  said  against 
him  except  that  he  gave  refuge  to  many  doubtful  characters,  and 
was  suspected  of  being  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods ;  and  so  he  got 
off  with  six  months'  imprisonment.  He  left  the  prison  with  a 
still  longer  black  beard,  but  visibly  thinner. 

Herr  Strauber  did  not  fare  so  well.  By  degrees  most  of  his 
little  whims  and  fancies  came  to  light.  His  stealing  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  and  other  small  articles,  and  his  love  of  the  gold 
ear-rings  of  helpless  children,  would  only  have  given  him  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  house  of  correction ;  but  as  in  this  world  one  link 
is  apt  to  follow  another,  by  degrees  the  correspondence  was  dis- 
covered which  he  carried  on  for  Master  Schwemmer  with  regard 
to  the  starved,  ill-used,  and  wretched  children  in  his  establish- 
ment. The  connection  between  these  two  worthies  was,  there- 
fore, more  closely  examined  into,  and  in  the  course  of  these  inqui- 
ries Herr  Strauber  could  not  fi-ee  himself  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing, in  collusion  with  Madame  Schwemmer,  hastened  the  course 
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of  nature,  and  sent  the  husband  of  the  latter  lady  to  his  long  ac-* 
count  in  a  hurry.  It  was  in  a  place  of  punishment  for  criminals 
where  one  of  the  silent  cells  opened  its  doors  to  receive  Herr 
Strauber.  He  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  forever  the  black  coat 
and  woolen  gloves ;  his  refinement  and  his  gentility  disappeared 
under  the  coarse  prison  dress ;  and,  as  his  ambitious  spirit  would 
not  condescend  to  use  the  spinning-machine,  the  disagreeable  con- 
sequence was  that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  imprisonment  in 
the  dark,  hunger,  and  blows — ^very  uncomfortable  additions  to  life 
in  a  jail. 

Mademoiselle  Therese  had  danced  for  the  last  time  on  that 
evening  at  the  theatre  when  the  unhappy  Marie  had  met  with  so 
sudden  and  cruel  a  fate.  She  received  her  dismissal  according  to 
her  own  wish,  and  bestowed  hw  hand  on  Herr  Berger.  That  she 
carried  out  her  resolution  to  make  a  very  humble  slave  of  her 
meek  husband,  the  reader  may  take  our  word  for.  She  did  so  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word :  but  Herr  Berger  seemed  rather  to 
like  his  bondage  ;  at  least,  there  was  a  great  change  for  the  better 
in  his  appearance,  and  instead  of  a  thin,  miserable-looking  creat- 
ure, he  became  a  stout,  comfortable  gentleman.  Therese's  good 
looks  and  pretty  figure  remained  unchanged. 

Their  wedding  had  been  solemnized  with  unusual  splendor  a 
few  days  after  Arthur's.  Mademoiselle  Therese  had  desired  that 
a  certain  number  of  her  former  colleagues  should  be  present,  and 
she  particularly  invited  Herr  Hammer,  Bichard,  and  Schellinger. 
Fritz,  the  hair-dresser,  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  an  invi- 
tation, but  requested  to  be  permitted  to  dress  the  hair  of  the  feir 
bride  for  the  last  time,  as  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  on  her  wedding- 
day.  That  Therese,  in  her  white  satin  dress,  lace  veil,  and  myr- 
tle wreath,  looked  like  a  princess,  we  can  easily  imagine.  Herr 
Berger  heard,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  how  much  she  was  ad- 
mired, and  what  a  fortunate  man  he  was  considered.  The  wed- 
ding-dinner was  very  merry,  and  there  were  only  two  sad  faces 
to  be  seen  there — ^Richard  and  Schwindelmahn.  The"  latter,  al- 
most in  tears,  complained  that  he  had  no  longer  any  pleasure 
in  his  duties:  "Clara  gone — poor  Marie  dead — and  now  Ma- 
d^oiselle  Therese  deserting  us!     It  is  all  over  with  the  bal- 
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let,"  said  he ;  "  we  shall  never  again  see  three  such  lovelj  creat- 
ures I" 

As  for  Richiurd,  he  could  scarcely  he  numbered  among  the 
wedding  guests,  for  he  came  only  for  a  few  minutes  to  congratu- 
late the  bride,  and  to  take  leave  of  her  and  all  his  friends  forever. 
He  had  given  up  his  situation  at  the  theatre,  and  was  going  to 
emigrate  to  America.  "  Here  I  can  not  stay,"  said  he,  to  ISherese, 
tears  filling  his  eyes ;  "  and  as  for  the  theatre,  the  very  sight  of 
its  walls  oppresses  mo  like  a  nightmare,  and  breaks  my  heart." 
There  was  a  great  change  in  the  formerly  fine,  powerful  young 
man.  His  bright  eyes  were  sunk  in  his  head,  his  ruddy  cheeks 
were  now  pale,  and  he  who  had  formerly  been  so  active  and  en- 
ergetic, was  now  in  the  habit  of  standing  staring  for  hours  on  one 
spot,  gnawing  his  under  lip.  He  cordially  pressed  the  bride's 
hand,  spoke  some  words  to  old  Herr  Hammer,  and  begged 
Schwindelmann  and  Schellinger  to  excuse  themselves  to  the 
bride  for  half  an  hour  to  go  with  him. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  three  walked  along  the 
streets  together.  They  went  on  in  silence,  and  at  last  passed 
through  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city ;  a  hundred  paces  farther  on 
they  arrived  at  an  iron  grating,  through  which  various  crosses  and 
monuments  were  visible.  "  Follow  me,"  said  Richard ;  "  I  know 
where  she  lies."  So  they  walked  fhrough  the  graves,  and  at  last 
came  to  a  little  hillock  on  which  stood  a  simple  wooden  cross  and 
a  wreath  of  immortals  hanging  on  it.  Here  the  three  knelt  with 
folded  hands ;  old  Schellinger  endeavored  to  conceal  his  grief,  but 
the  more  tender-hearted  Schwindelmann's  tears  streamed  from  his 
eyes.  The  sky  had  llie  whole  day  been  heavy  with  dark  clouds, 
which  now  dispersed  a  little  in  the  horizon,  permitting  the  glow- 
ing evening  sun  to  cast  a  last  brilliant  glance  on  the  solitary 
grave  of  poor  Marie.  A  light  breeze  arose,  the  wreath  of  immor- 
tals rustled  faintly,  the  long  grass  bent  and  whispered — 

"  Amen  I"  said  Richard.  He  then  stooped  down,  broke  off  a 
small  branch  from  the  evergreen  wreath,  and  took  a  handful  of 
earth  from  the  grave.  <*  These  shall  be  placed  in  my  coffin  with 
me  hereafter,"  said  he. 

Schwindelmann  dried  his  eyes,  and  as  they  were  preparing  to 
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go  be  pointed  to  a  neglected  grave  covered  with  weeds,  and  said, 
'^  There  lies  poor  Catherine,  the  seamstress.  You  may  remember 
her — tbe  poor  girl  whom  %L  assisted  in  getting  back  her  child.  It 
is  now  well  taken  care  of  by  Herr  Arthur  Erichsen." 

Bichard  said,  in  a  hollow  voice, ''  Poor  Marie  once  told  me  that 
Catherine  said,  « When  I  am  dead,  and  you  are  happily  married, 
then  b^  kind  to  my  child  for  my  sake ;'  and  now,  they  both  lio 
hereJ." 

They  returned  to  the  city  as  silently  as  they  had  left  it,  through 
the  dark  streets  to  the  inn  where  the  wedding-feast  was  being  cel- 
ebrated. Here  all  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  gay  dancing- 
music  resounded  in  the  silent  night.  *'  I  can  not  join  them  again," 
said  Eichard,  mournfully.  "  Tell  my  father  that  I  will  wait  for 
him  at  home.  I  will  see  you  too,  I  hope,  once  again.  I  do  not 
go  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  this  feast  will  be  over."  He  then 
went  toward  his  home  without  looking  round. 


L'ENVOI. 

The  kind  readers  of  a  long  story  like  this  may  be  compared  to 
a  party  of  pleasure.  At  the  edrly  dawn,  as  soon  as  the  city  gates 
are  passed  through,  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  the  com- 
pany of  pleasure-seekers  are  crowded  together,  but  in  good  order. 
They  eagerly  pursue  their  way  along  hills  and  valleys,  encounter 
sunshine  or  rain,  and  as  the  gay  beings  pass  along  the  highway, 
or  through  the  shadow  of  a  wood,  so  bright  eyes  glance  over  the 
first  pages  of  this  book  with  gayety  and  good-humor.  •  But  with 
many  of  the  wanderers,  as  well  as  with  our  readers,  the  charm  of 
novelty  soon  passes  away.  They  lool^  at  the  path  before  them, 
sighing,  and  the  varied  objects  which  display  themselves  on  every 
side  no  longer  excite  their  interest.  One  person  thinks  the  level 
plain  he  must  cross  too  monotonous,  another  too  varied;  one 
thinks  the  sun  too  bright,  another  dislikes  the  gloomy  clouds 
which  are  rising  in  the  distant  horizon.  He  does  not  admire  the 
^es  he  meets  nor  the  attire  of  those  to  whom  they  belong :  some 
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seem  too  gayly  dressed,  too  affected,  others  too  much  covered  with 
the  mud  of  the  path. 

The  pedestrian  sighs  wearily  on  the  dusty  highway,  as  does  the 
reader  with  his  book  in  his  hand.  He  finds  comrades  who  think 
as  he  does,  and  who  agree  silently  to  go  no  farther.  Many,  after 
the  first  chapters,  skip  unceremoniously  many  pages ;  and  others 
stop  at  the  first  rest — ^the  end  of  the  first  volume.  Those  who 
have  loitered  behind,  no  longer  follow  the  signs  of  those  in  front ; 
they  lie  down  here  and  there  in  the  shade,  and  as  this  example 
is  infectious,  the  loiterers  increase  as  the  end  of  the  journey  ap- 
proaches. Many  go  no  farther  than  the  close  of  the  second  vol- 
ume. Some  look  into  the  third  cursorily ;  but  as  its  commence- 
ment does  not  answer  their  expectations,  they  shut  it  impatiently, 
and  turn  away  in  bad  humor.  Very  few  hold  out  to  the  end ; 
these  few,  however,  constitute  the  delight  and  the  reward  of  the 
guide,  and  when  he  reaches  the  termination,  and  also  seeks  rest, 
and  glances  back  at  the  way  he  has  traveled,  he  thanks  and  praises 
those  warmly  who  have  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  apolo- 
gizes for  the  length  of  the  journey,  but  says  he  trusts,  even  if  all 
has  not  exactly  suited  every  taste,  that  each  has  found  something 
to  rejoice  his  heart,  if  only  a  shining  pebble,  a  bright  flower,  the 
shade  of  a  leafy  wood,  or  the  fresh  breeze  sweeping  over  the 
heather  of  a  spacious  moor,  or  a  valley  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  ^ 
the  sun.  He  then  thanks  them  for  their  kind  sympathy,  and  as- 
sures those  who  have  not  forsaken  him,  that  when  he  next  under- 
takes  a  pleasure-trip,  he  will  anxiously  endeavor  to  discover  a 
fairer  landscape,  a  more  agreeable  path,  with  a  greater  variety 
of  warmth,  cold,  sun,  rain,  dust,  damp,  light,  and  shade — a  pat- 
tern landscape,  in  which  all  can  choose  what  they  like  best,  or 
what  is  most  suitable  for  them ;  aiid  these  are  also  my  last  words 
to  you,  my  kindly-disposed  and  gracious  readers ! 


THE   END. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Each  Number  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  144  octavo  pages,  in  double  col« 
umns,  each  year  thus  comprising  nearly  two  thousand  pages  of  the  choicest  Mis- 
cellaneous Literature  of  the  day.  Every  number  will  contain  numerous  Pictorial 
Illustrations,  accurate  Plates  of  the  Fashions,  a  copious  Chronicle  of  Current 
Events,  and  impartial  Notices  of  the  important  Books  of  the  Month.  The  Vol- 
umes commence  with  the  Numbers  for  June  and  Decembes  ;  but  Subscriptions 
may  commence  with  any  number. 

Tesms.— The  Magazine  may  be  obtained  of  Booksellers,  Periodical  Agents,  or 
from  the  Publishers,  at  Three  Dollars  a  year,  or  Twenty-five  Cents  a 
Number.  The  Semi- Annual  Volumes,  as  completed,  neatly  bound  in  Cloth,  are 
sold  at  Two  Dollars  each,  and  Muslin  Covers  are  fttmishcd  to  those  who  wish  to 
have  their  back  Numbers  uniformly  bound^  at  Twenty-five  Cents  each.  Eleven 
Volumes  are  now  ready,  bound. 

The  Publishers  will  supply  Specimen  Numbers  gratuitously  to  Agents  and 
Postmasters,  and  will  make  liberal  arrangements  with  them  for  circnlating  the 
Magazine.  They  will  also  supply  Clubs,  of  two  persons  at  Five  Dollars  a  year, 
or  five  persons  at  Ten  Dollars.  Clergymen  supplied  at  Two  Dollars  a  year. 
Numbers  from  the  commencement  can  now  be  supplied. 

The  Magazine  weighs  over  seven  and  not  over  eight  ounces.  The  Postage  upon 
each  Number,  which  must  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  Three  Cents. 

The  Publishers  would  give  notice  that  that  they  have  no  Agents 
for  -whose  contracts  they  are  responsible.  Those  ordering  the  Mag- 
azine from  Agents  or  Dealers  must  look  to  them  for  the  supply  of  the 
Work. 

Each  month  it  gladdens  us  and  our  household,  to  say  nothing  of  the  neighbors 
who  enjoy  it  with  us.  Twenty-five  cents  buys  it — the  cheapest,  richest,  and  most 
lasting  luxury  for  the  money  that  we  know.  Three  dollars  secures  it  for  one 
year :  and  what  three  dollars  ever  went  so  far  ?  Put  the  same  amount  in  clothes, 
eating,  drinking,  frumiture,  and  how  much  of  a  substantial  thing  is  obtained  ?  If 
ideas,  facts,  and  sentiments,  have  a  monetary  value— above  all,  if  the  humor  that 
refreshes,  the  pleasantries  that  bring  a  gentle  smile,  and  brighten  the  passage  irf* 
a  truth  to  your  brain,  and  the  happy  combination  of  the  real  and  the  imaginative, 
without  which  no  one  can  live  a  life  above  the  animal,  are  to  be  put  in  the  scale 
opposite  to  dollars  and  cents,  then  you  may  be  certain,  that  if  Harper  were  three 
or  four  times  as  dear,  it  would  amply  repay  its  price.  It  is  a  Magazine  proper, 
with  the  idea  and  purpose  of  a  Magazine — not  a  book,  not  a  scientific  periodieal, 
nor  yet  a  supplier  of  light  gossip  and  chatty  anecdotes— but  a  Magazine  that  takes 
every  form  of  interesting,  dignified,  and  attractive  literature  in  its  grasp. — SotUh' 
em  Times. 

Its  success  was  rapid,  and  has  continued  till  the  monthly  issue  has  reached  the 
unprecedented  number  of  150,000.  The  volumes  bound  constitute  of  themselves 
a  library  of  miscellaneous  reading,  such  as  can  not  be  found  in  the  same  eompass 
in  any  other  publication  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  The  contents  of  the 
Magazine  are  as  "  various  as  the  mind  of  man.''  In  the  immense  amount  of  mat- 
ter which  it  contains,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  there  was  not  aomethmf  to 
gratify  every  taste.  The  articles  illustrating  the  natural  history  and  resources 
of  our  country  are  enough  to  entitle  the  Magazine  to  a  place  in  every  fiimily  where 
there  are  children  to  be  taught  to  love  their  native  land.  The  Editor's  Table  pre> 
sents  every  month  an  elaborately  prepared  essay  on  some  topic  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  politics,  our  morals,  or  our  patriotism,  while  the  Easy  Chair  and 
the  Drawer  of  the  same  responsible  personage— doubtless  a  plural  «n»/— disjday 
gems  of  wit,  humor,  and  fancy,  in  any  quantity  to  suit  the  temper  of  any  reader* 
-^Boston  Courier. 
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A  MoNTHLT  Series  of  NARRATiyES,  Biographies,  and  Tales,  for  tlie 
Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  the  Young.  By  Jacob  Ab- 
'BOTT.     Embellished  with  numerous  and  beautiful  Engravings. 

Terms. — ^Each  Number  of  "  Harper's  Story  Books"  will  contain 
160  pages  in  small  quarto  form,  very  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
printed  on  superfine  calendered  paper. 

The  Series  may  be  obtained  of  Booksellers,  Periodical  Agents^ 
^  and  Postmasters,  or  from  the  Publishers,  at  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
or  Twenty-five  Cents  a  Number  in  Paper,  or  Forty  Cents  a  Num- 
ber bound  in  Cloth  gilt  Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any 
Number.  The  Postage  upon  "  Harper's  Story  Books,"  which  must 
be  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  Two  Cents.  "  Harper's  Magazine" 
and  "  Harper's  Story  Books"  will  be  sent  to  one  Address,  for  one 
year,  for  Five  DoUars. 

The  Quarterly  Volumes,  as  completed,  neatly  bound  in  Cloth  gilt, 
are  sold  at  One  Dollar  each,  and  Muslin  Covers  are  furnished  to 
those  who  wish  to  have  their  back  Numbers  uniformly  bound,  at 
Twenty-five  Cents  each. 

Vol.  L  Contains  the  first  three  Numbers,  "Bruno,"  "Wiffie," 
and  "Strait  Gate."— Vol.  II.  "The  Little  Louvre,"  "Prank,"  and 
«* Emma."— Vol.  ILL  "Virginia,"  "Timboo  and  JoUba,"  and  "Tim- 
boo  and  Fanny."— Vol.  IV.  "Ihe  Harper  Establishment,"  "Frank- 
lin," and  "  The  Studio." 

They  are  the  be«t  children's  books  ever  pablished.  They  wisely  avoid  the  in- 
trodactioo  cnr  discussion  of  religions  topics,  yet  are  such  as  Christian  parents 
may  unhesitatingly  place  in  their  children's  hands.  The  price  is  marrelously 
low.  Twenty-five  cents  a  number  makes  it  about  six  pages  of  print  and  two  ex- 
cellrat  engravings  for  eace  cent  of  the  money.  The  engravings  alone,  without  a 
line  of  lettmr-press,  would  be  cheap  at  the  price.  One  good  thing  these  Story  Books 
will  certainly  accomplish :  henceforth  inferi(M'  authorship  and  used-up,  worn  out 
illustrations  can  not  be  palmed  c^on  children.  They  have  samples  here  of  what 
is  best  for  them,  and  they  are  shrewd  enough  not  to  put  up  with  any  thing  of  low- 
er quality. — N.  Y.  Daily  Times. 

We  have  heard  so  many  fkthers  and  mothers  who  recognize  the  pleasant  duty 
of  guiding  the  minds  of  their  children  in  the  paths  of  knowledge  at  home,  speak 
in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of  this  series  of  books  for  children,  that  we 
foel  a  desire  to  see  them  universally  read  among  children.  They  constitute  the 
finest  MTies  of  books  for  the  young  that  we  have  seen. — Louisville  Courier. 

Who  is  b^ter  qualified  than  Jacob  Abbott  to  prepare  such  a  work  ?  He  always 
seems  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  c^  Just  what  children  want— just  what  will 
take  with  them,  and  so  serve  as  the  medium  of  conveying  instruction  in  the  pleas- 
antest  fmrm.  He  has  begun  this  new  series  admirably,  and  we  almost  envy  the 
r^iidi  with  which  our  children  will  read  it.  Now  for  a  suggestion  to  parents  : 
instead  of  buying  your  boy  some  trumpery  toy,  give  him  a  yearns  subscription  to 
this  charming  monthly.  It  will  cost  you  three  dollars,  indeed ;  but  fts  excellent 
t  morei  hints  and  influence,  its  usefht  and  entertaining  knowledge,  are  worth  all 
that,  and  much  more.  If  you  think  yon  can  not  afibrd  it  for  one  child,  take  it  for 
your  ehildren*s  home  circle,  and  let  one  read  it  aloud  to  the  others.  Youll  never 
regret  It. — Christian  Inquirer. 


INEZ, 


A  Tale  of  the  Alamo.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

We  have  to  recommend  the  book  to  pious  parents  and  guardians  as  written  im- 
der  the  influence  of  the  strictest  Protestant  principles ;  and  to  introduce  it  to  young 
ladies  in  general,  as  containing  some  very  nice  '^love,"  seasoned  pleasantly  with 
just  enough  fighting  to  make  the  whole  story  agreeable. — Leader. 

When  the  Texans  threw  off  the  Mexican  yoke  and  entered  into  our  National 
Confederacy,  no  portion  of  her  people  felt  the  change  more  keenly  than  her  Ro- 
mish priesthood,  and  especially  the  Jesuits.  Their  counter  and  insidious  duties 
of  social  and  domestic  life  is  the  moral  of  this  story.  The  lady  who  wrote  it  has 
studied  the  Romish  argument,  and  has  managed  it  with  effect.  It  is  not  a  book 
of  the  "  Maria  Monk"  stamp  ;  it  is  a  successAil  refutation  and  exposure,  in  popu- 
lar form,  of  some  of  the  worst  points  of  the  Romish  system.— CAurcA  Review. 

A  most  inviting  story,  the  interest  of  which  is  sustained  throughout  its  narra- 
tive of  stirring  events  and  deep  passions. — Mobile  Register. 

The  descriptions  of  scenes  of  carnage,  and  the  alarms  and  excitements  of  war 
are  graphic,  while  the  polemics  are  not  so  spun  out  as  to  be  tedious.  The  por- 
traiture of  the  Jesuit  padre  is  any  thing  but  flattering  to  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
while  her  dissertations  upon  the  doctrines,  traditions,  practices,  and  superstitious 
fbllies  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church  prove  her  to  be  no  respecter  of  its  claims  to  in- 
(hUibility,  and  no  admirer  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola. — Constitutionalist  and  Re- 
ptUflic,  Ga. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  and  we  venture  to  assert, 
tlut  no  one  can  take  it  up  without  going  through  with  it.— Richmond  Whig. 

IE  CURE  MANQUE ; 

Or,  Social  and  Religious  Customs  in  France.    By  Eugene  db  Coue- 

ciLLON.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

The  autobiography  of  a  young  French  peasant  who  was  trained  for  the  Church. 
Its  specific  purpose  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  social  and  rural  life  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  peasants  of  Normandy,  and  to  show  the  relations  existing  between 
them  and  their  priests.  The  author  also  describes,  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
the  routine  and  customs  of  the  French  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 

"Le  Cur6  Manqu6  is  a  curious  work,  for  its  pictures  of  French  peasant  man> 
ners,  its  account  of  village  priests,  and  its  quiet  but  bitter  satire  on  the  selfishness 
of  the  Romanist  country  clergy,  and  the  ignorance  in  which  they  leave  their  flocks. 
The  filling  up  of  the  story  shows  remarkable  skill,  for  the  easy  natural  way  in 
which  it  carries  out  the  authors  intention  of  exhibiting  "  social  and  religious  cus- 
toms" in  provincial  France. — London  Spectator. 

The  strange  state  of  society,  with  its  French  and  Papal  habits  which  it  por- 
trays, will  set  new  fhcts  before  the  mind  of  even-traveled  readers. — Presbyterian 
Banner. 

Le  Cure  Manque  (the  Unfinished  Priest)  is  a  title  which  very  accurately  con- 
veys an  idea  of  what  the  book  is.  It  lets  the  public  behind  the  scenes  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  and  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  season. — N.Y.  Daily 
Times. 

A  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  narrative,  opening  to  most  American  readers 
novel,  strange,  and  (many  of  them)  charming  scenes.  Though  the  Church  may 
be  a  loser  (which  is  doubtAil,  however),  the  world  has  certainly  been  a  gainer  by 
his  apostacy  flrom  his  sacred  calling.— Savannah  Journal. 

The  exposition  of  the  Romish  ceremonials,  and  of  the  subjecture  of  the  massec 
of  the  French  people  to  priestcraft  are  peculiarly  interesting.'  We  quote,  "  How 
a  mass  may  be  said  for  a  pig,  and  reflised  for  a  Protestant."— iV.  F.  Cwimertini 
Advertiser. 


Harper's  New  Classical  Library. 

The  want  of  a  Series  of  Literal  Translations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  who  are  usually  studied  in  the  American  course  of 
academic  education,  has  been  long  felt  by  the  most  intelligent  and 
assiduous  classical  teachers.  That  they  are  capable  of  being 
abused  by  the  indolent  and  unfaithful  pupil  is  no  plea  against  their 
utility,  when  employed  in  their  legitimate  place.  A  translation  of 
an  ancient  writer  into  English,  as  perfectly  literal  as  is  permitted 
by  the  idioms  of  the  respective  languages,  affords  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  instructor  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  arduous  task.  If 
executed  with  fidelity  and  skill,  it  not  only  saves  much  time  and  ' 
labor  in  the  consultation  of  dictionaries,  but  embodies  the  best  re- 
sults of  philological  acumen  and  research  in  the  shortest  possible 
space.  Pages  of  learned  commentary  are  thus  concentrated  in  the 
rendering  of  a  single  word. 

The  works  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  are  reprints  from  "  Bohn*s 
Classical  Library,"  brought  out  uniform  with  the  English  edition, 
and  comprising  faithful  translations  of  the  principal  Greek  and 
Latin  classics. 

Each  work  will  be  given  without  abridgment,  and  will  include 
short  suggestive  notes,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  as  well  as 
the  actual  wants  of  the  student  Copious  and  accurate  indexes  will 
be  appended  to  every  translation.  No  version  will  be  adopted 
without  ample  and  thorough  revision,  correcting  its  errors  by  the 
lights  of  modern  research,  and  placing  it  on  a  level  with  the  pres- 
ent improved  state  of  philological  learning. 

Twelve  volumes  are  now  ready. 

This  New  Classical  Library,  we  are  confident,  will  receive  a 
unanimous  welcome  fix>m  the  whole  corps  of  American  classical 
teachers.  The  important  uses  of  such  a  work  in  their  daily  avo- 
cations are  too  obvious  to  require  discussion.  Nor  is  the  interest 
of  the  series  confined  to  teachers  by  profession.  Eveiy  reading 
man,  though  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lapguages, 
feels  a  laudable  curiosity  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  incom. 
parable  models  of  literary  art  which  they  have  preserved.  In  the 
literal  translations  with  which  he  is  furnished  by  the  present  se- 
ries, he  will  find  the  information  that  he  seeks,  enabling  him  to 
comprehend  current  classical  allusions  with  facility,  to  become  fe^. 
miliar  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  to  share  in  conver- 
sation and  studies  which  presuppose  a  general  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity. 

HARPER   &   BROTHERS,   FRANKLIN   SQUARE,  N.  Y. 


LOSSING'S  PICTORIAL  PIELDBOOK 

Of  the  Revolution ;  or,  IHustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  His- 
tory, Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War 
for  Independence.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo,  Muslin,  $8  00;  Sheep, 
$9  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00;  Full  Morocco,  $15  00. 

A  new  and  careftiUy  revised  edition  of  this  magnificent  work  is  just  completed 
in  two  imperial  octavo  volumes  of  equal  size,  containing  1500  pages  and  1100  en- 
gravings. As  the  plan,  scope,  and  beauty  of  the  work  were  originally  devdoped, 
eminent  literary  men,  and  the  leading  presses  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  productions  ever  issued. 

The  preparation  of  this  work  occupied  the  author  more  than  ibur  years,  during 
which  he  traveled  nearly  ten  thousand  miles  in  order  to  visit  the  prominent  scenes 
«f  revolutionary  history,  gather  up  local  traditions,  and  explore  records  and  his- 
tories. In  the  use  of  his  pencil  he  was  governed  by  the  determination  to  withhold 
nothing  of  importance  or  interest.  Being  himself  both  artist  and  writer,  he  has 
been  able  to  combine  the  materials  he  had  collected  in  both  departments  intcf  a 
work  possessing  perfect  unity  of  purpose  and  execution. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  arranging  his  plan  was  to  reproduce  the  history  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  such  an  attractive  manner,  as  to  entice  the  youth  of 
his  eountry  to  read  the  wonderAil  story,  study  its  philosophy  and  teachings^  and 
to  become  finniliar  with  the  founders  of  our  Republic  and  the  value  of  their  labors. 
In  this  he  has  been  eminently  successful ;  for  the  young  read  the  pages  of  the 
**  Fidd-Book'*  with  the  same  avidity  as  those  of  a  romance ;  while  the  abundant 
stores  of  information,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  has  been  arranged  and 
set  forth,  render  it  no  less  attractive  to  the  general  reader  and  the  ripe  scholar  of 
more  mature  years. 

Eiq;danatory  notes  are  proflisely  given  upon  every  page  in  the  volume,  and  also 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  every  man  distinguished  in  the  events  of  the  Revo. 
lntion,the  history  of  whose  life  is  known. 

A  Supplement  of  forty  pages  contains  a  history  of  the  Naval  Operathns  of  the 
Revolution;  of  the  Diplomacy ;  of  the  Confederation  and  Federal  Constitution; 
the  Priemu  and  Prison  JShips  of  New  York;  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Dedara- 
turn  oflndependencej  and  other  matters  of  curious  interest  to  the  historical  student. 

A  new  and  very  elaborate  analytical  index  has  been  prepared,  to  which  we  call 
special  attention.  It  embraces  eighty-five  closely  printed  pages,  and  possesses 
rare  value  for  every  student  of  our  revolutionary  history.  It  is  in  itself  a  com- 
plete synopsis  of  the  history  and  biography  of  that  period,  and  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedin^y  useHil  for  reference  by  every  reader. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  contains  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  early  history  of  our 
Republic,  which  are  scattered  through  scores  of  v(Aumes  often  inaccessible  to  the 
great  mass  of  readers.  The  illustrations  make  the  whole  subject  of  the  American 
Revolution  so  clear  to  the  reader  that,  on  rising  from  its  perusal,  he  feels  thorough- 
ly acquainted,  not  only  with  the  history,  but  with  every  imp6rtant  locality  made 
memoraMe  by  the  events  of  the  war  for  Independence,  and  it  forms  a  comi^te 
Guide-Book  to  the  tourist  seeking  for  fields  consecrated  by  patriotism,  which  lie 
scattered  over  our  broad  land.  Nothing  has  been  spared  to  make  it  complete,  re. 
liable,  and  eminently  usefhl  to  all  classes  of  citizens.  Upward  of  THIRTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  were  expended  in  the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 
The  exquisite  wood-cuts,  engraved  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  author, 
firom  his  own  dravirings,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  required  the  greatest  care 
in  printing.  To  this  end  the  efforts  of  the  publishers  have  been  directed,  and  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  these  volumes  as  the  best  specimen  of  typ<^ra- 
phy  ever  issued  flrom  the  American  press. 

The  publication  of  the  work  having  been  commenced  in  numbers  before  its 
preparation  was  completed,  the  volumes  of  the  first  edition  were  made  quite  un- 
equal in  size.  That  defecHias  been  remedied,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  in 
two  v(dumes  of  equal  size,  containing  about  780  pages  each. 


WOMAN  S  RECORD  5 


Or,  Sketches  of  all  Distinguished  Women  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Present  Time.  Arranged  in  Four  Eras.  With  Selections  from 
Female  Writers  of  each  Era.  By  Mrs.  Sabah  Josepha  Hale. 
Illustrated  with  230  engraved  Portraits.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Royal  8vo,  Muslin,  $3  60 ;  Sheep,  $4  00; 
Half  Calf,  $4  25. 

**  Many  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  comprehensive  work, 
which  contains  complete  and  accurate  sketches  of  the  most  distinguished  women 
*ia  all  ages,  and,  in  extent  and  thoroughness,  far  surpasses  every  previous  bio- 
graphical collection  with  a  similar  aim.  Mrs.  Hale  has  ransacked  the  treasures 
oflUstory  fbr  information  in  regard  to  the  eminent  women  whom  it  commemor- 
ates ;  few,  if  any,  important  names  are  omitted  in  her  volumes,  while  the  living 
celebrities  of  the  day  are  portrayed  with  justness  and  delicacy.  The  picture  of 
woman's  life,  as  it  has  been  developed  fh>m  the  times  of  the  eaiiiest  traditions  to 
the  present  date,  is  here  displayed  in  vivid  and  impressive  colors,  and  with  a 
living  s]rmpathy  which  could  only  flow  ttom  a  feminine  pen.  A  judicious  selec- 
tion from  the  writings  of  women  who  have  obtained  distinction  in  the  walks  of 
literature  is  presented,  affording  an  opportunity  for  comparing  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  female  mind,  and  embracing  many  exquisite  gems  of  fancy  and  feel- 
ing. The  biographies  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  highly-finished  engravings, 
which  form  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  curious  interest  to  the  amateur,  as  well  as  of 
great  historical  value. 

This  massive  volume  fhmishes  an  historical  portrait  gallery,  in  which  each  ag« 
of  this  world  had  its  appropriate  representatives.  Mrs.  Hale  has  succeeded  ad- 
miraUy  in  her  biographical  aketchea.—Philadelphia  Presbyterian. 

*'  Woman's  Record"  is,  indeed,  a  noble  study  and  noble  history.  The  sketches 
are  all  carefully  and  even  elegantly  vfritten.— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

What  lady,  who  takes  a  pride  in  her  sex,  would  not  desire  to  have  this  volums 
on  her  centre-table  ?  and  what  husband,  lover,  or  brother  would  leave  such  a  wish 
ungratified. — Washing-ton  Republic. 

This  superb  monument  of  Mrs.  Hale's  indefatigable  devotion  to  her  Bei  is  illus- 
trated by  230  portraits,  engraved  in  that  style  of  excellence  that  has  deservedly 
jdaced  Lossing  at  the  head  of  his  proteasion.— Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  plan  of  the  *'  Record,"  and  with  the  manner  in  which 
that  plan  is  carried  into  execution.  The  book  is  a  valuable  and  permanent  con- 
tribution to  literature.— i\r«ii;  Orleans  Baptist  Chronicle. 

This  work  merits  the  warmest  commendation. — Sun. 

This  is  a  large  and  beautlAil  book,  and  covers  the  ground  marked  out  by  the  title 
more  flilly  and  satisfkctorily  than  any  other  work  extant.  It  is  a  most  valuaUe 
work. — Southern  Ladies^  Companion. 

Here  we  have  placed  before  us  a  book  that  would  do  credit  to  any  author  or 
compiler  that  ever  lived,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  some,  produced  by  the  head, 
heart,  and  hand  of  a  woman.— iV.  Y.  Daily  Times. 

This  is  a  very  carious  and  very  interesting  work— a  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
all  Distinguished  Females — a  work,  we  believe,  quite  unique  in  the  history  of 
literature.  We  have  only  to  say  that  the  work  will  be  found  both  instructive, 
amusing,  and  generally  impartial. — London  Ladies^  Messenger. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  renders  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library. 
— London  Ladies*  Companion. 

A  Female  Biographical  Dictionary,  which  this  volume  really  is,  will  often  be 
consulted  as  an  authority ;  and  the  great  extent  of  Mrs.  Hale's  information  as  to 
the  distinguished  women  of  modern  times,  supplies  us  with  a  number  of  fhcts 
which  we  knew  not  where  to  procure  elsewhere.    It  i$%learly  and  simply  written 
—London  Gardian 


